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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


I  FEEL  ooDstrained  to  say  a  few  brief  words  as  a  pre&oe  to  the  work 
which  has  just  been  completed^  not  in  the  spurit  of  ^otism  or  to  make 
excuses,  but  to  ask  for  this  book  a  candid  and  impartial  hearing, — a  full 
and  just  consideration  of  its  theories,  as  well  as  its  fiiots,  before  judgment 
is  pronounced  upon  its  merits  collectively,  or  ito  individual  idiosyncrasy. 

The  great  body  of  the  book  treats  on  practical  subjects,  presenting  &cts 
as  they  exist,  in  palpable  and  unmistakable  form.  This  matter  is  gene- 
rally original,  and  was  collected  with  much  time  and  labor  by  both  the 
author  and  the  publisher,  as  well  as  by  their  agents;  and  on  these  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion;  but  in  connection  there  are  other  subjects, 
which  admit  of  many  explanations  and  on  which  many  theories  exist. 

In  treating  these  subjects,  I  have  selected,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  and  adopted  those  which  appear  to  be  most  consistent,  without 
attacking  those  which  are  respectfully  declined. 

I  have,  however,  adopted  several  new  theories,  which  may  be  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  first  sight  as  strange  and  without  support  in 
&ct  But  I  ask  an  impartial  and  patient  examination,  since  the  subjects 
presented  are  eminently  worthy  of  consideration,  and,  if  I  am  correct,  no 
hasty  decision  can  make  them  less  true;  while  the  examination  of  new 
theories  on  new  and  untrodden  ground  is,  at  least,  as  profitable  as  the 
discussion  of  old  ones,  which,  though  investigated  from  all  points,  still 
remain  unsatia&ctory  and  indefinite,  and  capable  of  numerous  explanations, 
no  two  of  which  agree. 

Three  new  and  principal  propositions  are  here  set  forth: — 

First,  that  the  material  jarmmg  both  the  Azoic  and  Pal(BOzoio  formations 
of  the  earth  are  cUmod  exclusively  and  diredUyfrom  volcanic  sources. 

Second,  that  volcanic  and  subterranean  heat  produced  the  vapors  or  gases 
ithich  resulted  in  petroleum,  naphtha,,  etc. 
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Third,  Oiat  the  hydro-carbona,  in  the  shape  of  naphtha^  petroleuMy  and 
their  resulting  bitumen,  formed  miner ai  coal. 

Nature  has  been  a  busy  worker,  and  her  creations  are  not  as  old  as 
geology  would  make  them.  I  was  led  to  these  conclusions  irresistibly  by 
the  facts  presented,  after  a  careful  and  extensive  practical  examination, 
rather  against  my  former  opinions;  but  now  that  I  have  followed  the 
NATURAL  PROCESSES  from  point  to  point,  and  found  aU  the  coincidents  to 
agree  harmoniously  without  the  necessity  of  calling  miracle  and  phe- 
nomenon to  my  assistance,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  the  foregoing  '^theories'' 
as  substantial  &ct8;  but  for  them  I  alone  am  responsible. 

In  preparing  this  work,  Mr.  Bannan,  the  associate  author  and  publisher^ 
has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  furnishing  much  of  the  data,  in  pre- 
paring many  of  the  statistical  tables,  in  reading  and  correcting  proof,  in 
furnishing  liberally  material  aid,  and  by  using  every  available  means  to 
expedite  the  work  and  make  the  book  practical  and  valuable. 

The  copy  and  drawings  have  been  produced  by  the  writer,  who  is 
responsible  for  errors  of  omission  and  commission.  I  am  aware  of  many 
such  mistakes;  but  I  have  fiiithfully  endeavored  to  be  correct  and  con- 
sistent, and  feel  confident  that  the  work  will  meet  with  a  satis&ctory 
reception  from  the  candid  and  impartial  reader. 

S.  H.  D. 

PoTTSYUiLBy  January,  1866. 


PUBLISHEE'S  PREFACE. 


The  work  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  public 
has  been  long  contemplated  and  promised;  but  the  many  difficulties  of 
preparing  a  book  of  this  character  have  delayed  its  publication  to  the 
present  time^  which  perhaps  may  be  the  proper  moment^  since  the 
demands  and  the  promises  of  the  future  both  require  the  work  and  encou- 
rage the  realization  of  its  precepts. 

My  own  pressing  and  constantly-accumulating  duties  in  conducting  the 
publication  of  the  ^'  Miner's  Joxtssal"  and  an  extensive  business  esta- 
blishmenty  left  no  time  to  prepare  and  arrange  the  large  amount  of  sta- 
tistical and  practical  data  on  mining  matters  which  has  been  collected  in 
this  office  for  the  last  thirty-five  years;  and  I  took  the  first  opportuniiy 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  practical  miner  and  engineer^  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  DaddoW;  to  assist  me  in  presenting  it  in  book  form  to  the  public. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Daddow  has  elaborated  the  subject  much  beyond  my 
original  intention  or  expectation^  and  has  become  practically  the  author^ 
since  he  has  written  all  or  most  of  the  copy,  and  prepared  all  the  sections, 
maps,  and  plans  to  illustrate  the  subjects  presented.  His  practical  expe- 
rieooe  in  mining  matters,  and  extensive  acquaintance  witii  all  or  most  of 
the  GOAL,  IBON,  and  oil  formations  of  this  country,  make  him  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  work;  and  I  feel  confident  it  will  meet  with  general  approba- 

tiOEL 

In  r^ard  to  the  new  theories  presented,  I  do  not  commit  myself  posi- 
tively; bat,  since  nothing  better  than  theory  exists  on  those  subjects,  and 
none  of  tiie  many  theories  agree  or  account  for  all  the  &ct8  and  coincidents, 
I  feel  like  giving  support  to  any  new  theoiy  which  promises  better  results, 
as  I  believe  those  herein  presented  do. 

The  main  portion  of  the  work,  however,  presents  fiicts  and  such 
original  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  by  an  extensive 
canvass  to  the  latest  date.     These  cannot  fidl  to  be  interesting  and 
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instructive  generallj,  and  useful  especially  to  the  trades  and  operations 
represented. 

While  the  cost  of  preparing,  electrotyping,  and  issuing  this  book  has' 
much  exceeded  mj  estimates  and  expectationS|  I  feel  gratified  in  being 
able  to  present  the  first  book  ever  published  which  presents  in  a  practical 
manner  both  the  extent  and  character  of  our  mineral  resources  and  the 
means  of  their  development.  Taylor's  '^Statistics  of  Coal/'  which  is  an 
eminently  valuable  and  practical  work,  but  now  out  of  print,  gives  only  a 
simple  and  partial  statement  of  the  extent  of  our  coal-fields  and  their 
trades^;  and  while  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  accomplished  and  practical  engineeri 
he  did  not  pretend  to  give  instructions  in  mining,  or  to  trace  and  identify 
our  coal-beds  or  the  coal-fields. 

The  ponderous  and  costly  volumes  of  our  State  Survey,  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  and  scientific  learning, 
but  to  the  practical  industry  of  our  country  they  remain  a  dead  letter. 
We  have  endeavored  to  be  brief,  plain,  practical,  and  explicit,  and  to 
present  fiids  without  color  or  rhetorical  flourish,  and  devoid  of  technicaU- 
ties  and  mere  scientific  phrases  when  simple  words  would  best  express  the 
meaning. 

We  hope  thus  to  make  the  work  popular,  and  as  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  general  reader  ae  useful  and  necessary  to  the  miner,  the 
manu&cturer,  and  the  mechanic  The  book  is,  therefore,  confidently 
offered  to  the  public,  not  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  but  with 
a  hope  that  it  may  inspire  our  people  with  a  more  consistent  and  uniform 
spirit  in  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources  and  manufitcturing 
industry. 

B.B. 

MJ2(XB*8  JOUSNAI  OmGB»  POTTBVUXBf  JtiiDMIJ,  1866. 
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GrOD,  in  his  wonderful  providence,  has  blessed  our  country,  above  all 
others,  with  the  most  magnificent  profusion  of  mineral  wealth.  When 
compared  with  the  most  favored  lands,  where  coal  and  iron  are  essential 
elements  of  national  wealth  and  greatness,  our  country  far  surpasses  them 
all  in  her  exhaustless  resources,  not  only  of  those  great  and  controlling 
elements,  but  all  the  essentials  to  national  strength  and  power  which 
make  an  industrious  people  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  respected. 

In  every  aspect  in  which  we  view  the  wonderful  resources  of  our 
country,  we  find  cause  for  gratulation  and  admiration,  whether  we  con- 
template the  productions  of  the  soil,  or  the  vast  extent  and  richness  of  the 
mineral  kingdom;  the  wide  and  varied  scenes  of  its  distribution,  or  the 
topographical  features  and  facilities  for  its  development.  These  resources, 
however,  are  rivalled  by  the  physical  proportions  of  the  land  which  we 
cannot  cease  to  laud  and  admire, — ^whose  limits  extend  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  occupy  one-eighth  (|)  of  the  habitable  world,  within  the 
temperate  zones. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  speculate  a  moment  on  the  providence  which 

preserved,  throughout  the  darker  ages,  a  land  so  evidently  fitvored  with 

all  the  natural  blessings  and  provisions  for  the  good  and  wel&re  of  man. 

2  ir    . 
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We  cannot  fiul  to  recognize  that  universal  Wisdom  which  orders  events 
from  the  beginning  and  provides  for  the  destinies  of  nations  before  the  era 
of  their  existence.  With  this  faith  as  a  foundation^  we  may  justly  hope 
to  come  out  of  our  present  day  of  trial  and  pain  like  gold  tried  in  the 
fire;  with  the  country  we  love  united  in  one  common  destiny, — ^purer, 
richer,  dearer  for  the  incalculable  price  of  precious  blood  and  the  immense 
amount  of  treasure  it  has  cost  us. 

But  our  task  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  and  we  neither  expect  nor 
wish  to  indulge  in  speculative  digressions.  The  work  before  us  is  one 
of  fact  and  figure, — ^usually  "dry'*  work;  but  we  hope  to  make  it  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  uaefiil  to  the  professional  and 
practical. 

The  distribution  of  coal  and  iron — and  at  the  present  day  we  must  not 
omit  oil — throughout  North  America,  but  more  particularly  the  United 
States,  is  wonderfully  general  and  impartial.  On  consulting  the  maps, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  our  coal  deposits  dot  the  features  of  this  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  in  some  cases  their  immense  extent  almost 
obscures  the  surface  of  entire  States.  Of  our  three  million  square 
miles  of  superficial  area,  the  known  deposits  of  coal  occupy  200,000,  or 
one-fifteenth  (<^)  of  the  entire  area ;  while  the  existence  of  other  immense 
fields  not  yet  explored  is  unmistakable. 

In  comparison  with  other  coal-producing  countries,  this  ranks  not  only 
first,  but  &.r  superior  in  that  respect  to  all  others. 

The  United  States  has  one  square  mile  of  coal  to  every  15  square  miles 
of  territory. 

Great  Britain  has  one  for  every  20  square  miles  of  superficial  area. 

Belgium  has  one  to  every  22^  square  miles  of  surface. 

And  France  has  one  square  mile  of  coal  to  every  200  square  miles  of 
territory. 

The  value  of  coal  to  those  possessing  and  utilizing  it  is  made  manifest 
by  their  prosperity  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  communities  and  nations 
whose  economy  is  largely  influenced  by  its  trade  or  dynamic  value. 

England  furnishes  the  most  prominent  instance;  and  English  cities 
located  on  or  near  coal,  or  within  its  direct  influence,  flourish,  while  older 
and  formerly  more  prominent  places  decline.  We  may  mention  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  last,  but  not  least,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  To  what  can  we  attribute  the  astonishing  growth  of 
those  cities,  or  the  declining  condition  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salis- 
bury, and  other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  but  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  coal? 

But  we  need  not  look  abroad  for  instances  of  its  influence  on  cities  and 
communities,  when  so  many  of  our  own  cities  and  towns  owe  their  growth 
and  prosperity  to  the  proximity  or  availability  of  coal.    It  is  true  that 
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odier  causes  have,  in  manj  instances,  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the 
birth  and  growth  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  New  World.  But  as  the  true 
promoter  of  progressive  and  permanent  development,  coal  is  pre-eminently 
the  first  in  value  or  dynamic  effect  of  all  our  minerals,  or  the  means  of 
converting  them  to  our  use  and  comfort. 

"If  you  would  see  what  coal  can  do  for  a  people  who  turn  it  to  foil 
account,  look  at  Pittsburg,  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants,  built  up  by  its 
mines  of  coal.  There  are  no  drones  in  its  hive;  heads  and  hands  are  busy. 
It  lost  $30,000,000  by  the  Rebellion,  without  shaking  its  credit.  No  city 
on  this  continent  contains  more  solid  wealth  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
Its  prosperity  is  permanent,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  creation  of  new  values. 
Possessing  in  its  coal  the  creative  power,  it  stretches  out  its  mighty  arms 
and  gathers  the  wealth  of  half  a  continent  into  its  lap.'  It  brings  to  its 
furnaces  and  forges  the  iron  and  copper  of  Lake  Superior;  glass-sand  from 
New  England,  Missouri,  and  Illinois;  lead  from  Wisconsin  and  Missouri; 
zinc^  brass,  and  tin  from  beyond  the  seas.  You  pass  through  its  gigantic 
establishments,  and  are  amazed  at  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  perfected 
productions.  Yet  all  these,  from  the  most  delicate  &bric  of  glass  to  the 
ponderous  cannon  and  steam-engine,  are  in  the  coal  which  underUes  the 
smoky  hills  of  Pittsburg."* 

■ 
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Rogers,  in  his  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  a  veiy  curious  state- 
ment of  the  force  or  power  derived  from  the  combustion  of  certain  amounts 
of  ooal,  which,  while  it  presents  an  approximate  estimate  and  conveys  to 
the  mind  an  idea  of  the  mechanical  force  thus  derived,  is  very  erroneous  in 
statement  and  fact.  He  estimates  the  average  duty  of  the  improved  Cornish 
pumping-engine  as  equivalent  to  100,000,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high 
by  the  consumption  of  one  bushel,  or  84  pounds,  of  coal,  and  then  takes 
the  maximum  duty  as  125,000,000  under  the  same  circumstances.  By 
dividing  the  bushel  of  84  pounds  into  the  maximum  duty,  126,000,000, 
he  makes  one  pound  of  ooal  raise  1,500,000  pounds  one  foot  high,  or 
equivalent  to  the  labor  of  a  strong  man  on  the  tread-mill  during  10  hours; 
and  thus  he  estimates  that  (4)  four  tons  of  coal  is  equal  to  twenty  years  of 
manual  labor,  or  an  average  lifetime  of  hard  work.  By  this  ingenious 
estimate,  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  made  to  supply  England  each  year 
with  a  mechanical  force,  as  applied  to  the  production  of  steam,  equal  to 
3,500,000  fresh  men  laboring  through  20  years. 

We  give  this  singular  statement,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
it, — since  it  has  been  widely  circulated, — ^but  to  show  that  even  a  practical 
application  of  this  force,  as  applied  to  mechanical  effect|  will  increase  the 
value  of  manual  labor  a  hundredfold. 

*  lietter  of  Professor  Daniels  to  the  Chicago  "  Tribune." 
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The  average  "duty"  of  35  Cornish  pumping-engines  at  work  in  Eng* 
land  during  1864  was  500,000  pounds  lifled  one  foot  high  with  a  con- 
sumption of  one  pound  of  coal.  But  in  an  estimate  of  this  character  we 
cannot  assume  even  the  average  consumption  of  the  Cornish  engine  to  be 
the  rule^  since  the  consumption  of  coal  to  the  power  produced^  by  the 
ordinary  English  engines,  is  at  least  double.  We  presume  that  200,000 
pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  coal  is 
nearer  to  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

But  we  will  place  our  figures  still  lower,  and  make  10  pounds  of  coal, 
as  applied  to  the  production  of  mechanical  power  through  the  agency  of 
steam,  as  equal  to  a  day's  work,  or  1^  tons  of  coal  as  equal  to  a  year  of 
manual  labor.  10,000^000  tons  of  coal,  thus  applied,  adds  to  the  pro- 
ductive labor  of  England  a  force  equal  to  the  exertion  of  7,500,000  fresh 
men  annually  I 

The  amount  specified, — ^10,000,000  tons, — as  used  for  the  production 
of  steam  in  England,  is,  perhaps,  much  below  the  actual  consumption. 
It  is  estimated  that  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  produced  by  the  mines 
of  Great  Britain  in  1864,  or  nearly  90,000,000,  as  sent  from  the  mines. 
But  all  practical  miners  are  aware  that  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  consumed 
at  the  mines. 

In  1861  the  production  of  the  great  northern  coal-field,  in  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  was  21,777,570  tons.  Of  this  amount,  19,077,570  tons 
were  sold  or  sent  from  the  mines,  leaving  2,700,000  burned  for  home  con- 
sumption and  wasted  at  the  mines.  The  same  proportion  used  at  the  mines 
generally  would  swell  the  amount  to  over  100,000,000.  This  vast,  almost 
incomprehensible,  mass  of  coal  has  been  produced  by  300,000  men  and 
boys  at  3000  collieries. 

In  1861  the  number  of  collieries  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  production^ 
were: — 

England 2074  collieries 63,870,123  tons. 

Wales 481         "      8,561,021    « 

Scotland 424        "      11,081,000   « 

Ireland _73        "      123,070    « 

3052        "  83,635,214   « 

The  number  of  collieries  is  constantly  decreasinff,  though  their  pro- 
ductions are  increasing.  In  1860  there  were  13  collieries  more  than  in 
1861,  while  the  production  of  coal  was  one  million  of  tons  less. 

The  great  northern  coal-field,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  is  the 
greatest  coal-producing  district.  In  1861  there  were  271  collieries  in 
operation,  employing  nearly  50,000  men  and  boys,  while  the  production 
and  distribution  of  coal  from  these  collieries  were: — 
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House  coal,  for  domestic  uses 4,493,450  tons. 

Gas  coal 1,717,000  '< 

Steam  coal,  small  and  manufacturing  coal 4,317,120  " 

Distributed  on  lines 2,300,000  « 

Coke  consumed  in  iron  trade .'....  5,000,000  *' 

Manufacturing 1,250,000  « 

Colliery  and  home  consumption 2,200,000  <^ 

Waste  at  collieries .T. -...  500,000  « 

21,777,570    " 

The  above  is,  perhaps,  an  average  distribution  of  the  English  ooals,  and, 
it  will  be  noticed,  over  one-fifth,  or  5,000,000,  of  this  amount, — included 
in  steam,  manufacturing,  and  line  consumption, — ^is  made  use  of  for  the 
production  of  steam.  From  this  data  we  may  safely  estimate  that  one- 
tenth,  or  10,006jOOO  tons,  of  the  entire  production  of  Great  Britain  is 
applied  to  mechanical  purposes  in  labor-saving  operations.  The  estimate, 
therefore,  which  makes  the  coal  of  England  add  to  her  resources  of  labor 
the  equivalent  of  7,500,000  strong  men  per  annum,  is  not  exaggerated. 

In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  processes  by  which  our  fore&thers  elabo- 
rated their  metals  and  produced  their  weapons  of  defence  or  articles  of 
general  utility  with  their  ^'stone-hammers"  and  '^  water-blast,"  we  can 
form  a  slight  conception  of  the  value  of  coal  for  other  uses  than  the  pro- 
duction of  steam.  It  has  been  the  great  means  of  facilitating  invention 
and  progression, — ^the  ^^  PhUoaopher^s  Stone/'  which  has  turned  all  it 
touched  to  value  or  use. 

Thus,  the  dynamic  value  of  the  coal  which  nature  has  stored  up  in  our 
mountains  is  beyond  calculation.  The  latent  power  which  puts  in  motion 
the  great  forces  of  nature  is  heat;  and  the  most  available  means  of  exerting 
that  power,  within  the  economy  of  nature,  at  the  disposal  of  man,  is  in  the 
carbon  of  our  coal-beds. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  giving  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  value  of  coal  in  the  production  of  steam  as  exerted  in  labor-saving 
machinery. 

Not  many  years  ago— as  late  as  1842-50 — ^women  were  employed  in  the 
British  collieries  transporting  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  sur&ce.  The 
loads  th^  carried  were  almost  incredible.  In  &ct,  the  burdens  could  not 
be  borne  were  not  the  bearers  trained  to  the  work  from  their  in&ncy. 

**  We  have  seen  a  woman  take  on  a  load  of  at  least  170  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, travel  with  this  150  yards  up  the  slope  of  the  coal,  below  ground; 
asoeod  a  pit  by  stairs  117  feet,  and  travel  up  the  hill  20  yards  more  to 
where  the  coal  was  laid  down.  All  this  she  would  perform  no  less  than 
twenty-four  times  each  day,  traversing  a  distance  of  5f  miles  in  going  and 
rdnming/'*   '*  It  was  reckoned  nothing  extraordinary  at  a  Lothian  colliery 

*  See  Taylor*8  Statistics,  page  214. 
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(Scotland)  for  a  woman  to  carry  on  her  back  from  35  to  40  cwt.  of  coal 
each  day  a  distance  of  between  300  and  400  yards,  the  greater  part  of  the 
road  being  not  higher  than  4^  feet,  and  in  some  cases  a  considerable 
portion  covered  with  water/^ 

As  late  as  1850,  it  appears,  a  great  number  of  women  and  girls  were 
employed  in  some  of  the  Welsh  mines,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  coals  to  the  surfiice,  yet  perhaps  in  occupations  equally  laborious. 
It  may  be  considered  a  hard  day's  work  for  any  man,  however  strong, 
to  convey  the  burdens  of  those  women  as  described  in  the  foregoing 
quotation, — ^that  is,  a  load  equal  to  two  tons,  of  2000  pounds  each,  carried 
an  average  distance  of  300  yards  horizontal,  or  200  feet  perpendicular.  It 
would,  therefore,  require  700  men,  thus  employed,  to  transport  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  our  large  collieries,  producing  600  tons  per  day,  a 
distance  of  600  feet  perpendicular.  But  a  steam-engine  of  100  horse- 
power, using  five  tons  of  coal  per  day,  will  do  the  same  work  with  ease. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  practical  and  palpable  illustration  may  be  given  of 
the  value  of  mechanical  force  developed  by  the  carbon  of  our  coal,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  vast  addition  to  our  industrial  and  national  resources 
supplied  by  labor-saving  machinery,  steam,  and  mechanical  skill. 

The  chief  industrial  or  productive  force  of  the  Slave  States  was  derived 
from  the  labor  of  their  4,000,000  of  slaves.  Of  these,  perhaps  not  more 
than  1,000,000  were  productive  as  full-grown  persons;  or,  the  entire  pro- 
ductive value  of  men,  women,  and  children  was  equal  to  4be  labor  of 
1,000,000  fiiU-grown  men.  This  labor,  as  a  rule,  was  exerted  simply  as 
brute  force,  without  the  assistance  of  skill  or  mechanical  means,  but  repre- 
sented a  capital  or  valuation,  according  to  Southern  figures,  of  2,000,000,000 
dollars.  The  same  amount  of  force  would  be  exerted  by  150,000  horse- 
power in  steam  machinery,  costing,  at  $100  per  horse-power,  $15,000,000. 
Such  an  addition  of  force  would  be  of  tenfold  more  value  to  the  8,000,000 
whites  of  the  South  than  their  slave-labor;  or,  if  added  to  the  slave-labor, 
under  the  intelligent  development  attainable  by  the  slave,  the  productive 
power  of  the  South  would  be  increased  a  hundredfold,  according  to  the 
degree  of  mechanical  skill  displayed  and  the  uses  to  which  the  power  is 
applied. 

The  secret  of  the  rapid  decay  of  Southern  resources  and  means  of 
defence  is  primarily  in  their  lack  of  coal  or  their  appreciation  of  its  value. 
Had  they  developed  their  mineral  resources,  which  are  abundant,  and 
increased  their  industrial  or  productive  power  by  the  mechanical  force 
derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  coal  and  iron,  those  12,000,000  people 
would  never  have  rebelled ;  but,  having  rebelled,  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  submission. 

The  ability  to  produce  iron  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  jthe  wants 
of  a  nation  under  all  circumstances  of  war  or  peace,  constitutes  an  element 
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of  strength  ^ever  before  so  fully  estimated  or  exemplified  as  in  the  present 
contest.  Our  ability  to  produce  iron  is  equal  to  our  wants,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  make  use  of  that  element  of  strength  to  its  fullest  extent, — in 
the  production  of  iron-clad  ships,  the  fabrication  of  superior  guns,  the 
mano&eture  of  the  most  effective  small  arms,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
rails  and  rolling-stock,  Ac.  &c.  And  not  only  have  we  the  iron  in  abun- 
dance tor  all  those  purposes,  but  our  iron  and  coal  enable  our  mechanics  to 
multiply  their  labor  or  productive  ability  over  a  hundredfold,  as  com- 
pared with  the  productive  power  of  the  unskilled  brute  labor  of  the  South. 

The  amount  of  iron  produced  in  the  South  since  the  commencement  of « 
the  war  has  not  only  been  deficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  not  equal  to 
the  requirements  for  the  materials  of  war.  No  railroad  iron  has  been  pro- 
duced for  repairs  or  otherwise,  and  but  little  iron  has  been  spared  for  the 
replacement  of  worn-out  rolling-stock.  The  ability  to  produce  iron,  and 
the  cost  of  its  production,  have  both  been  on  a  par.  All  the  iron  produced 
in  the  South  during  the  last  four  years,  from  '60  to  '64,  has  been  made 
with  charcoal,  either  in  the  rude  cold-blast  furnace,  using  from  eight  to 
thirteen  cords  of  wood  to  the  ton  of  metal  produced,  or  in  the  primitive 
Catalan  hearth,  with  '^ water-blast,"  and,  in  some  cases,  the  old  ^^stone- 
hammer"  of  our  ancestors  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago. 

For  the  production  of  one  ton — 2000  pounds — of  wrought  iron  in  the 
Catalan  forge,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  75  days'  labor  is  required  in 
the  various  processes;  while  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  a  ton 
of  iron  at  our  improved  rolling-mills  does  not  exceed  20  days  from  the 
miner  to  the  finisher.  Nearly  the  same  difference  exists  in  the  production 
of  cast  iron  between  the  rude  charcoal  furnaces  of  the  South  and  the 
improved  anthracite  furnaces  of  the  North.  The  rebellion,  therefore, 
lacked  the  permanent  strength  imparted  by  iron,  and  decayed  rapidly  in 
consequence.  Had  the  Confederates  the  means  and  ability  to  build  iron- 
dad  rams  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  mineral  resources,  our  great 
superiority  on  the  water  would  have  been  neutralized,  and  their  cotton 
made  available  for  war  purposes.  But,  depending  entirely  on  brute  force, 
their  resources  and  means  of  defence  have  depreciated  in  ratio  with  their 
loss  of  aUe-bodied  men  by  whatever  cause. 

Virginia  contains  more  coal  than  Pennsylvania :  yet,  though  the  oldest 
State,  she  has  never  made  it  available  by  development,  and  not  one  pound 
of  her  coal  has  been  used  for  the  production  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace 
aince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  but  a  few  tons  before;  the  Eich- 
mond  coal  being  too  impure  for  such  purposes.  Tennessee  was  the  only 
Southern  State  in  which  iron  was  made  from  mineral  coal;  and  the  produc- 
tion there  ceased  on  the  occupation  of  Chattanooga  by  the  Federal  forces. 

In  our  description  of  the  coal  and  iron  regions  of  the  Southern  States, 
we  will  give  the  details  of  their  mining  and  manu&cturing  status  both 
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before  and  sinoe  the  war.  But  the  &cts  here  presented  forcibly  illostrate 
the  value  of  ooal  in  peace  or  war. 

We  may  boldly  state  that  the  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
our  greatest  source  of  strength^  whether  considered  as  augmenting  in  a 
hundredfold  ratio  our  industrial  resources  in  the  mechanical  line,  or 
supplying  the  means  and  material  of  war^  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  men 
and  the  money.  But  even  these  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
strength  imparted  to  our  national  resources  through  the  dynamic  agency  of 
coal. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  all  the  manufacturing  cities  and  towns 
of  New  England,  have  the  greatest  source  of  their  productive  power  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

Those  anthracite  basins  represent  but  a  spot  in  the  coal  area  of  the 
United  States, — only  470  square  miles  of  anthracite  in  a  total  area  of 
206,939  square  miles.  But  its  present  available  value  is  greater  than  the 
entire  area  of  bituminous  coal;  and  all,  except  the  470  square  miles,  is 
of  that-€lass,  exclusive  of  a  doubtful  and  unproductive  field  of  100  square 
miles  in  Massachusetts  and  Ehode  Island. 

Of  the  22,000,000  tons  reported  as  the  coal  production  of  1864,  nearly 
10,000,000  tons  were  anthracite.  But  this  vast  preponderance  cannot 
always  exist  in  &vor  of  the  anthracite  mines,  when  the  Western  coal-fields 
are  more  fully  developed  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  Western  growth 
and  improvement.  The  &ct,  however,  that  those  anthracite  fields  are  the 
only  known  or  available  deposit  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  entire  East  and 
a  portion  of  the  Northwest,  representing  a  population  of  over  12,000,000, 
draw  most  of  their  supplies  of  fuel  from  thence,  and  must  continue  to  dp 
so,  will  always  attach  superior  importance  and  value  to  the  anthracite  coals 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  cannot  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  value  to  our 
resources;  figures  would  scarcely  convey  an  idea.  We  may  calculate  the 
production  per  acre,  and  jump  at  some  conclusion  concerning  the  amount 
per  square  mile;  but  the  value  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  mountain,  or  the 
same  amount  in  market,  has  no  relation  to  its  dynamic  value  in  the'^pro- 
duction  of  mechanical  force  or  motion,  its  necessity  to  our  manufactures, 
its  importance  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  indirectly  as  a  means  of  power 
and  strength  in  peace  or  war.  Yet  its  marketable  value  is  no  small  item 
in  our  trade-lists,  though  comparatively  of  late  development.  Its  growth 
or  increase  is  unparalleled  by  any  trade,  except  the  oil  trade  of  Western 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  this  class  of  fuel 
insures  a  permanent  expansion  of  the  trade,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  means 
of  supply. 

Though  the  area  be  small  and  insignificant,  when  compared  on  the  map 
with  the  wide  extent  of  our  bituminous  fields,  the  supply  is  practically 
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unlimited  for  all  present  purposes.  A  coal-seam  five  feet  thick  will  pro- 
dace  6000  tons  of  marketable  coal^  even  under  the  present  wasteful  mode 
of  mining.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  an  average  of  60  feet  vertical  thick- 
ness of  available  coal  under  the  entire  coal  area  of  the  anthracite  fields. 
This  would  yield  60,000  tons  per  acre,  or  18,000,000,000  in  the  300,000 
acres  which  thej  contain.  But  under  a  more  careful  system  of  mining,  as 
practised  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  which  will  be  practised  here  when 
coal  and  coal  lands  are  appreciated  at  their  proper  value,  one-third  more 
coal  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  land  than  is  given  in  the  foregoing 
estimate.  The  amount  of  hard  anthracite  coal  existing  in  an  acre  of  land, 
as  a  maximum,  is  1613  tons  per  foot  of  vertical  thickness,  or  96,780  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  the  average  estimate  of  60  feet  total  vertical  thick- 
ness. In  the  best  English  mines,  from  ^  to  ^  of  the  coal  is  left  or  wasted 
in  the  pillars.  Under  the  same  system  of  mining,  we  might  obtain  nearly 
90,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  acre,  or  one-third  more  than  our  present  system 
will  admit  of.  But  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  the  same  degree  of  economy 
in  operating  our  large  veins. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  anthracite  coal-trade  is  about  2J  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  and  we  may  anticipate  even  a  larger  increase  on  the  pacification 
of  the  country,  when  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  our  manufiusturing 
interests  far  greater  than  that  given  by  the  war,  under  the  protection  of 
fostering  tariff  and  through  the  means  of  our  vastly  increased  capital. 

Our  present  production  is  10,000,000  of  tons  per  annum,  and  in  all 
probability  it  will  not  be  less  than  16,000,000  in  1870.  At  this  rate  of 
increase  we  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  our  coal-trade  will  be  30,000,000 
tons  annually,  and  perhaps  some  of  us  may  be  able  to  count  double  that 
amount  But  an  annual  drain  of  30,000,000  from  our  limited  area  will 
exhaust  the  anthracite  coal-fields  in  600  years, — a  small  period  in  the  life- 
time of  a  nation,  and  but  little  over  our  past  existence.  When  compared 
with  the  years  of  England,  France,  or  China,  we  find  it  a  short  time. 

The  amount  we  name  is  moderate  as  an  estimate,  and  twenty  years  may 
not  elapse  before  its  realization.  But  our  estimate  does  not  cover  the  whole 
consumption  by  perhaps  half  the  drain  on  our  resources  of  anthracite.  We 
may  state,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  drain  or  actual  loss  on  the  original 
supply  since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  has  not  been  less  than 
189,000,000  tons,  or  one-half  more  than  the  shipments  of  marketable  coal; 
while  our  present  production  of  10,000,000  may  be  more  fidrly  represented 
in  the  actual  drain  on  our  resources  by  16,000,000  tons  shipped^  wasted, 
and  lost. 

The  estimate  is  that  one-third  of  the  coal  is  left  in  the  mine  as  inacces- 
sible, lost  in  pillars,  &c.  The  waste  caused  by  our  present  mode  of  crushn 
ing  through  the  ^' breaker'^  ranges  from  16  to  20  per  cent.,  and  sometimes, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  has  exceeded  30  per  cent. ;  and,  in  addition 
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to  these  two  great  items  In  the  waste  of  our  mines,  we  may  mention  the 
home  and  colliery  consumption,  which  is,  perhaps,  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  30,000,000  annually,  the  drain  on  our 
mines  or  resources  would  be  45,000,000  under,  our  present  wasteful  system 
of  mining,  since  the  loss  in  pillars,  waste  in  fine,  and  coUieiy  and  home 
consumption,  is  not  less  than  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production. 

Should  the  anthracite  trade  ever  approach  the  proportion  of  the  English 
coal-trade,  our  supply  would  melt  away  in  180  years.  It  is  not  probable 
that  such  proportions  will  ever  be  assumed  by  this  trade,  in  view  of  the 
vast  extent  of  bituminous  coal  held  in  reserve,  and  the  use  of  unlimited 
supplies  of  petroleum,  which  will  usurp  the  place  of  the  purest  carbons  in 
many  instances.  There  are  fiicts,  however,  in  this  connection,  which  justify 
us  in  assuming  a  large  demand  on  the  anthracite  trade.  The  anthracite 
basins  are  the  only  large  bodies  of  available  coal  east  of  the  Alleghanies — 
excepting  the  small  but  valuable  Broad  Top  coal,  and  a  few  other  scatter- 
ing semi-bituminous  patches — accessible  to  the  Eastern  markets.  It  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  our  Western  bituminous  coal  will  ever  take  the  place 
of  a  superior  article  for  all  ordinary  purposes:  therefore  the  great  source 
of  supply  for  the  East  will  be  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields.  The  six  New 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
large  extent  of  the  South  on  the  Atlantic  board,  must  draw  the  chief 
portion  of  their  supplies  of  fuel  firom  thence.  The  area  to  be  supplied 
with  anthracite  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than  300,000  square  miles,  and  the 
present  population  12,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  large  trade  which 
finds  its  way  northwest  to  the  great  lakes  and  to  Canada, — a  trade  con* 
stantly  on  the  increase. 

The  area  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  Is  121,000  square 
miles,  as  a  home  market  for  the  consumption  of  70,000,000  tons,  or  the 
British  production,  deducting  the  exports.  The  area  of  300,000  square 
miles  to  which  we  refer  on  the  Atlantic  slopes  can  support  a  population  to 
the  square  mile  equally  as  dense  as  that  of  England. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  rapid  and  vast  increase  may  be  anticipated 
for  the  anthracite  trade  of  Pennsylvania.  The  duration  of  this  invaluable 
source  of  wealth,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  economized,  are  questions 
of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  individuals  but  to  the  state  and 
country  at  large;  and  we  propose  in  the  ensuing  pages  to  present  the 
'^  economy  of  mining"  in  a  prominent  manner  and  from  the  best  practical 
sources. 

The  waste  of  the  anthracite  mines  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  Eng- 
lish mining  engineers  on  flying  visits  to  those  regions.  But,  domiciled 
here,  even  professionally,  they  soon  become  indifferent  to  that  which 
cannot  be  generally  prevented,  while  the  apparent  abundance  seems  to 
promise  an  unlimited  supply.     We  do  not  expect  to  present  a  correct 
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impreasion  of  this  wanton  waste,  or  create  much  interest  in  the  matter 
onder  pre^nt  drcamstances. 

Baty  having  shown  that  the  coal  in  those  fields,  which  at  present  is 
tonsidered  inexhaustible,  is,  on  the  contraiy,  in  process  of  rapid  exhaustion, 
and  bat  limited  in  proportion  to  the  area  and  demand  to  be  supplied,  we 
will  try  to  impress  those  interested  with  some  conception  of  the  great  loss 
inyolved,  both  private  and  public,  in  the  present  waste  of  coal. 

As  we  before  mentioned,  the  waste  is  equal  to  the  'Wend/'  The  value 
of  the  anthracite  trade  for  1864  is  stated  at  60,000,000  of  dollars,— that  is, 
its  simple  marketable  or  exchange  value  as  a  commodity;  while  its 
mechanical  value,  as  affecting  our  productive  ability,  is  still  vastly  greater 
in  the  scale  of  values. 

But  this  item  is  one  that  must  attract  attention.  If  these  coal  deposits 
represent  a  body  of  18,000,000,000  tons  of  workable  coal,  the  loss  of 
half,  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation,  is  one  that  those  who  own  coal 
lands  may  be  interested  in  figuring  up  when  their  abandoned  mines  may 
oease  to  yield  them  princely  incomes. 

ENGLAND  AND  HER  RESOURCES. 

The  prosperity  of  England  is  involved  in  the  duration  of  her  coal-fields. 
The  exhaustion  of  her  mines  must  sap  the  foundation  of  her  strength. 
The  subject  engages  the  attention  of  her  people;  and  all  available  means 
are  taken  to  economize  this  great  and  primary  source  of  her  prosperity 
and  power. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  staticians  of  Great  Britain,  that  their  available 
supply  of  coal  will  be  exhausted,  under  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
and  increase,  in  300  years  firom  the  present  time. 

A  rather  fimciful  writer — ^the  author  of  a  little  English  book  entitled 
"Our  Coal  and  Our  Coal-Pits^' — thus  expresses  himself: — 

^'Without  coal  our  steam-power  would  be  annihilated,  and  with  that  our 
prosperity  as  a  nation,  and  possibly  our  supremacy.  Our  steam-engines 
▼ould  rust  unused,  for  lack  of  suitable  fuel,  our  steam-vessels  would  be 
dismantled  and  decaying  in  dock,  and  all  our  processes  of  manufacture 
would  be  deteriorated;  and  the  future  historian  of  the  revolutions  of 
empires  would  date  the  decline  and  fiiU  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Britain 
fiom  the  period  when  her  supplies  of  mineral  fuel  were  exhausted  and  her 
httt  ooal-field  worked  out 

''An  ancient  writer  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  musing  and  mourning  in  proud  grief.  A 
modem  historian  has  drawn  an  equally  striking  picture  of  a  New  Zealander 
sitting  and  musing  on  the  ruins  of  London  at  the  debris  of  the  fitUen  St. 
Paul's.    It  has  been  reserved  for  the  author  of  this  book  to  conceive  the 
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picture  of  some  one  of  his  lineal  posterity  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  ruins 
of  a  great  but  exhausted  New-Castle  colliery,  and  mourning  and  moralizing 
over  the  fate  of  &llen  Britain.  Should  such  a  picture  ever  be  drawn,  its 
subject  will  be  more  pathetic  and  powerful  than  that  of  proud  Marius  or 
the  feathered  New  Zealander.'^ 


COAL  AND  IRON. 

Our  introduction  hsa  been  rather  disconnected  and  rambling.  It  has 
been  our  aim,  however,  to  present  the  most  practical  and  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  value  of  coal  to  the  industrial  resources  of  nations,  and  attract 
attention  to  the  value  of  our  coal-fields. 

Our  resources  in  iron  are  subordinate  to  that  of  coal :  without  a  supply 
of  mineral  fuel,  our  deposits  of  iron  ores  would  not  be  available.  We 
have,  therefore,  given  pre-eminence  to  coal;  and  in  the  ensuing  pages  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  synopsis  of  our  resources  for  the  produc- 
tion of  iron,  as  illustrating  the  value  and  uses  of  coal,  with  such  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  as  may  be  necessary  to  present  a  concise  review  of  the 
trade  to  make  it  interesting  and  valuable. 

OIL,  OR  PETROLEUM. 

No  work  on  our  mineral  resources,  and  particularly  mineral  fuels,  would 
be  complete  without  a  practical  or  theoretical  notice  of  our  great  petroleum 
regions.  To  this  end  we  have  collected  all  the  available  information  on 
the  subject,  and  have  not  only  made  extensive  examinations  personally, 
but  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  practical  experience  of  others.  Petroleum 
contains  the  constituents  of  coal,  or  vice  versd.  The  one  is  solid,  the  other 
fluid.  Both  are  formed  principally  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  the  one  with 
earthy  impurities,  the  other  almost  pure.  We  therefore  look  upon  petro- 
leum as  a  species  of  mineral  fuel,  the  product  principally  of  our  coal- 
fields, enhancing  their  value,  providing  for  their  development,  and,  while 
it  fills  some  of  the  uses  to  which  coal  has  been  applied,  it  increases  the 
area  of  its  distribution  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

In  a  rapid  glance  over  the  field  of  our  researches, — our  extensive  fields 
of  coal,  our  mountains  and  beds  of  ores,  and  our  deep  fountains  of  mineral 
oils, — ^we  cannot  fiiil  to  be  impressed  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  those 
magnificent  creations  of  Nature,  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  the  result 
of  chemical  action  and  combination  carried  on  in  her  great  laboratoiy. 

The  productions  of  vegetation,  whose  original  magnificence  and  extent 
are  beyond  comprehension,  has  been  preserved  year  afler  year,  through 
numberless  ages,  in  the  most  compact  and  available  form  for  use.  Un- 
limited beds  of  precious  ores,  and  exhaustless  fountains  of  invaluable  oils, 
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are  stored  away  by  nature  in  the  treasure-houses  of  our  mineral  kingdom, 
Those  exhaustless  sources  of  mineral  wealth  are  not  the  result  of  common 
causes.  Ore,  coaly  and  oil  are  not  formations  resulting  from  the  evident 
processes  which  we  all  comprehend^  and  such  as  we  see  in  common  rocks 
and  slates;  but  they  appear  to  be  the  concentrated  wealth  of  all  our  litho- 
logical  creations,  separated  and  refined  in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature, 
and  stored  carefully  away  in  the  ^^  caves  of  the  earth''  for  the  use  of  her 
creatures. 

There  is  something  grand  and  wonderful  in  those  great  chemical  pro- 
cesses which  stored  our  earth  with  minerals,  even  though  we  speculate 
merely  on  their  cause  and  eflfect.  We  can  imagine  the  world  of  fire  which 
rolled  and  struggled  for  vent  in  the  bowek  of  the  earth,  the  immeasur- 
able volumes  of  gases  which  poured  from  these  smouldering  fires,  the 
great  volcanic  crucibles  and  the  oceanic  cauldrons  which  Nature  used,  if 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  modes  and  laws  of  her  great  chemical  opera- 
tions. The  results,  however,  we  see  and  realize.  They  give  to  man  the 
control  of  Nature's  domain,  and  subject  all  her  productions  to  his  use  and 
pleasure.  A  proper  appreciation  of  her  gifts  and  provisions  for  our  use 
will  make  us  ^^  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,"  and  secure  us  peace,  power, 
and  prosperity. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER    II. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  Creation — MouisPeriodB — Geological  Structure— Igncoua  Kocke — Hetamorphio  Stratk 
— Palmoioio  FormatioDB — Vertical  Column — Primal  Strata — Limeatonea — The  Great  Ap- 
palachias  Valle;  and  Appalachian  MouDtaiDs — The  Oil  Strata — Old  Red  SandetoDe — 
Subcarboniferoiu — The  F&Ue  Coal  Measures — The  Red  Sh&Iea — Carboniferoui  Limeatone 
—The  Great  Conglomerate— The  Coal  Meaauree— Area  of  tiie  Appalachian  Coal  Fomia- 
tiona,  and  Thiokneae  of  their  Coal  and  Coal  Meaauree — Recent  Coal  Formatione — The 
Jurasaio  Period— Richmond  Coal-Field- Piedmont  Coal-Field— Dan  Rirec  Coal-Field — 
Deep  BiTer  Coal-Field— Lignitei,  &e. 

Fio.  1. 


"We  propose  to  give  a  brief  preliminaiy  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the 
earth,  ia  order  to  present  a  clear  and  compreheoaive  view  of  the  geology  of 
coal  in  the  ascending  or  successive  onler. 

The  creation  of  the  earth  cannot  &i]  to  be  a  matter  of  speculation  to 
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those  who  seek^  In  material  cause  and  effect^  ita  rule  of  existence,  to  whom 
it  is  not  given  to  see  the  work  of  a  divine  power.  But,  while  we  ascribe 
the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the  omnipotent  Jehovah,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  admire  the  infinitude  of  wisdom  and  power  displayed  in  the 
governing  influences  which  control,  to  our  finite  minds,  the  incomprehen- 
sible whole,  and  wonderingly  behold  the  harmony  of  Nature's  works,  the 
nnifonnity  of  motion,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  actions  and  forces 
of  heat,  and  recognize  in  the  various  developments  of  truth,  proven  by 
constantly-recurring  events,  the  work  of  a  divine  power  replete  with 
wisdom  and  love  in  all  the  structures  of  the  universe. 

CKEATION  OP  THE  EARTH. 

Sdenoe  informs  us  that  our  planetary  system  existed  originally  as  a 
nebulous  sphere,  vaporized  by  heat,  which  appears  to  have  been  Ae  con- 
dition of  the  universe  under  the  original  laws  of  creative  force.  If  the 
ponderous  or  solid  matter  of  our  system  was  again  reduced  to  vapor  so 
light  that  it  would  not  weigh  a  grain  to  the  cubic  mile,  it  would  not  fill 
our  sphere,  even  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  We  know  how  readily  all 
ponderous  or  solid  bodies  are  reduced  to  vapor  by  heat,  since  water  arises 
in  steam  at  212^  and  platina  is  vaporized  at  2000^,  while  the  lighter 
petroleums  escape  in  the  atmosphere  of  winter,  and  mercury  evaporates 
in  sommer  heat.  But  these  &cts  are  not  more  evident  to  us  than  the  laws 
of  condensation  and  gravitation.  If  heat  vaporizes  all  solid  bodies,  cold 
condenses  them ;  and  we  can  readily  conceive  how  a  nebulous  mass  of  vapor 
may  contract  by  condensation  and  unite  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  until 
masses  are  formed,  from  the  size  of  meteors  to  the  dimensions  of  worlds. 
Laiger  bodies  attract  smaller  ones.  Meteors  &11  towards  the  earth,  as  the 
earth  is  attracted  by  the  sun,  and  only  prevented  from  falling  into  it  by 
the  velocily  of  its  motion. 

To  illustrate  further,  we  may  state  that  motion  produces  heat,  as  heat 
produces  motion  or  force.  The  hammer  striking  the  anvil  produces  heat, 
vhile  rock  abrading  rock  strikes  fire.  But,  should  our  planet  be  suddenly 
vrested  in  its  course,  the  shock  would  generate  more  heat  than  the  com- 
hostjon  of  fourteen  times  its  bulk  of  coal.  Assuming  the  mass  of  matter 
composing  the  earth  to  be  equal  to  water  in  its  capacities  for  heat,  it  would 
he  fiised  and  vaporized  by  17,200  degrees,  and  the  earth  or  its  vapors, 
After  being  thus  brought  to  rest,  would,  of  course,  &11  into  the  sun,  and 
he  thus  further  rarefied  by  an  additional  degree  of  heat  400  times  greater.  "*" 

In  this  light  we  can  readily  comprehend  the  natural  forces  or  processes 
which  tend  to  dissolve  or  unite  all  bodies,  however  large  or  small.  It 
most  be  observed,  notwithstanding  the  readiness  of  solids  to  escape  in 

*  Theories  of  Laplace. 
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vapor,  that  no  atom  of  matter  is  lost,  and  that  none  of  the  natural  forces 
are  wasted,  since  they  return  to  the  earth,  or  their  original  sphere,  in  equal 
weight  or  force.  A  common  instance  may  be  given  in  the  combustion  of 
coal  under  our  steam-boilers.  Here  we  see  both  water  and  coal  consumed, 
and  can  see  no  return  of  the  products  of  combustion:  yet  they  return, 
nevertheless,  in  rain  or  gas  to  the  earth  and  vegetation, — and  not  only 
return  in  full  weight,  but  by  their  dynamic  effects  give  a  creative  force, 
which  is  employed  in  a  thousand  labors  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  They 
create  a  tempest  of  steam  behind  the.  piston  of  the  steam-engine,  equal  to 
the  force  of  a  hundred  hurricanes. 

Having  thus  given  Jaifd  glimpses  of  the  natural  causes  controlling  and 
governing  the  creation  of  our  planetaiy  system,  since  we  cannot  be  more 
explicit,  we  may  now  contemplate  our  earth  as  condensed  from  the  heated 
vapors  of  the  nebulous  mass,  launched  forth  from  the  sun — a  fiery  ball —  * 
on  its  endless  path  through  space. 

In  its  swift  course  through  space,  or  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  our  earth 
gradually  contracted,  and  a  primitive  crust  of  granite  encased  the  liquid 
ball,  and  gradually  the  condensation  increased  the  thickness  of  the  igneous 
or  primitive  rocks,  as  the  inanimate  earth,  clad  in  dark  and  chaotic  vapors, 
pursued  its  way.  But  as  the  crust  becomes  thick  and  cool,  or  no  longer 
able  to  keep  the  surrounding  vapors  in  a  state  of  rarefaction,  they  return 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  water  or  liquids;  and  thus  we  have  the  first  day 
of  creation,  when  light  first  illuminated  the  darkness. 

When  the  vapors  which  shrouded  the  earth  in  endless  night  were  con- 
densed in  rain  and  now  enveloped  it  in  water  and  steam,  the  second  day  of  . 
creation  was  ushered  in,  when  Grod  divided  the  waters.  But  firom  the  first 
Btniggling  rays  of  light  which  penetrated  the  vapors,  until  they  were  con- 
densed firom  the  ^^  firmament"  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  gave  their  light 
to  the  earth,  long  ages  must  have  intervened;  while  nature  prepared  our 
globe  by  earthquake  and  volcano,  in  mountains  and  valleys,  for  the  suc- 
ceeding changes  which  took  place  during  the  third  day.  Then  the  waters 
rushed  together  in  the  deep  places,  and  the  elevated  portions  appeared  as 
dry  land,  and  grass  and  trees  first  made  their  appearance.  But  though 
mountain  and  sea  first  appeared  during  the  third  period  of  creation,  the 
formation  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  did  not  stop  then.  The  subterranean 
heat  was  too  great  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  in  the  water  or 
the  air;  the  earth  still  quaked  and  throed  with  internal  fires,  and  volcanoes 
still  vomited  their  lava  upon  the  boiling  waters. 

During  the  second  period,  probably,  the  metamorphio  or  crystalline  sedi- 
mentary strata  were  formed;  and  during  the  third,  our  palaeozoic  formation 
was  deposited,  its  closing  event  being  the  production  of  the  coal  measures. 

The  "fourth  day,"  or  period,  broke  upon  a  comparatively  quiet  world, 
rich  in  its  green  fireshness,  and  gilded  by  the  first  light  of  the  sim  and 
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moon  that  had  penetrated  its  dark  and  vapory  atmosphere.  The  cerulean 
blue  took  the  place  of  the  vapory  haze,  and  the  great  lights  of  heaven  now 
''mled  the  day^'  and  the  night.  Still  the  work  of  creation  went  on,  and 
moantain  succeeded  mountain,  here  and  there,  where  lakes  and  seas  had 
existed.  But  the  general,  almost  the  universal,  production  of  the  stratified 
crost  of  the  earth  was  limited  even  before  the  creation  of  coal,  and  almost 
Bospended  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  period. 

The  ''  fifth  day"  of  Moses,  or  the  fifth  geological  period,  is  marked  as 
the  dawn  of  the  present  or  existing  animal  life:  those  hitherto  created 
were  low  in  the  scale  of  beings,  and  but  few  were  preserved  through  the 
violent  changes  and  commotions  of  the  primitive  earth. 

The  sixth  period  witnessed  the  earth  in  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  its 
finished  state,  and  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature  existed  as  it  now 
exists,  to  attest  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

Having  thus  rapidly  and  briefly  attempted  to  run  a  parallel  between  our 
geological  formations  and  the  periods  of  the  Mosaic  creation,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  practical,  though  equally  brief,  exposition  of  the  geological 
formations  and  periods  as  they  exist  in  the  lithological  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE— PLUTONIC. 

The  rocks  originally  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  resulting  fi^om 
condensation  and  sublimation,  or  comparative  degrees  of  heat  and  cold, 
are  known  as  plutonic,  granitic^  or  igneous  rocks.  They  form  the  base  of 
all  subsequent  formations,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  primary  elements  fit>m 
which  all  our  lithological  structure  is  built  or  derived,  since  even  the 
volcanic  rocks  are  of  the  same  nature  and  origin. 

We  find  these  primary  or  igneous  and  unstratified  rocks  on  our  lowest 
shores  and  on  our  highest  mountains,  while  they  underlie  every  other 
formation  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  as  the  original  crust  of  the 
earth.  From  its  internal  depths,  where  the  creative  fires  ever  struggled 
for  vent,  these  igneous  or  volcanio  rocks  were  poured  forth  in  rivers  of 
liquid  lava,  porphyrieSj  basalt,  greenstone,  &c.,  and  deposited  through  all 
eabeequent  ages  and  formations.  Therefore  the  plutonic  and  volcanic 
rocks,  though  primarily  the  oldest,  have  become  coextensive  and  ootem- 
porary  with  every  period  of  our  geological  or  lithological  strata.  The 
igneous  mass  fix>m  which  they  were  derived  has  been  the  means,  or  souroe, 
from  which  all  or  most  of  our  metamorphic  and  subsequent  sedimentary 
strata  have  been  formed,  either  through  the  agency  of  volcanic  eruption^ 
whidi  vented  the  molten  lava  into  the  ancient  seas,  or  the  erosion  of  floods 
and  storms  on  the  decomposing  mountains,  which  were  exposed  when  the 
waters  were  gathered  together  and  the  dry  land  appeared. 

It  is  a  question  which  perhaps  would  not  be  difficult  of  solution, 
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whether  or  not  the  primary  elements — ^the  vapors  from  which  our  globe 
was  formed  or  condensed— contained  the  constituents  of  all  subsequent 
productions.  In  feet,  we  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  this  proposition^  since 
it  is  evident  we  have  neither  lost  nor  gained  in  the  quantity  or  constituents 
of  the  material  elements  forming  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  since  the 
days  of  creation. 

The  sixty-five  or  seventy  chemical  constituents  of  the  earth  or  its  matter, 
therefore,  not  only  existed  in  the  nebulous  vapor  forming  the  earth,  but, 
of  course,  they  must  have  existed  in  the  plutonic  rocks  and  the  internal 
fiery  mass  of  the  earth,  or  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  We  thus  find 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  all  the  gases,  the  primary  elements  of  subse- 
quent chemical  production.  They  formed,  directly  or  indirectly,  our  coal 
and  our  coal-oU,  and  all  the  forms  of  vegetation  and  life  which  beautify  and 
animate  the  works  of  Nature. 

METAMORPHIC. 

Tlie  second  class  of  rocks  are  the  metamorphicy  exclusive  of  the  volcanic, 
which  are  confined  to  no  period,  but  are  distributed  through  all  ages  and 
formations  and  are  the  production  of  all  periods,  even  to  the  present. 
The  metamorphic,  gneissic,  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks  repose  on  the 
granites,  or  plutonic  rocks,  which  have  no  stratification,  but  are  massive 
and  devoid  of  all  regular  cleavage.  But  the  gneiss,  though  approaching 
the  granites  in  appearance  and  coastituents,  is  irregularly  stratified,  and 
evidently  a  sedimentary  rock,  or  aqueous  deposit,  but  metamorphosed  or 
crystallized  by  the  action  of  heat;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  formed 
in  boiling  water,  and  are  the  results  of  volcanic  agencies  and  the  debris 
of  subaqueous  plutonic  formations.  The  metamorphic  rocks,  however,  are 
not  all  gneiss:  they  are  widely  distributed,  and  exist  in  various  shapes 
and  under  various  names,  such  as  hornblende,  mica,  talcose  and  day  slates, 
ialcose  and  homhlendio  gneiss,  quartz,  crystalline  limestone,  mica  schist, 
chlaritio  schist,  &c,  &c.  These  rocks  exist  exclusively  in  North  America 
on  the  Atlantic  slope,  on  the  Laurentian  water-ehed,  north  of  the  great 
lakes,  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  They  contain  most  of  our  veins  of  gold,  copper,  and 
magnetic  iron  ores,  and  particularly  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Tennessee  and  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  the  Southern  States  and  California. 

In  Pennsylvania,  these  formations  have  been  divided  by  Rogers  into 
the  "ancient  metamorphic"  and  the  "semi-metamorphic,"  representing  the 
hypozoic  and  aaoic  rocks,  or  those  destitute  of  the  ancient  life  or  fossiliferous 
remains,  and  those  (hypo)  underlying,  or  beneath.  The  semi-metamorphic, 
or  azoic,  are  at  the  base  of  the  paloeozoic,  or  those  rooks  whioh^  entomb  the 
ancient  life,  and  which  are  replete  with  fossiliferous  remains. 
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PALEOZOIC  FORMATIONS. 

The  palseozoic  strata^  resting  on  the  metamorphic,  insensibly  change 
from  the  semi-crystalline  to  the  unaltered  sedimentar}^^  and  are  the  first 
rocks  in  the  order  of  creation  which  contain  the  fossil  remains  of  animal 
life.  We  have,  therefore,  in  our  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Mosaic  creation, 
made  these  rocks  the  production  of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  day,  or 
period,  in  order  to  conform  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  The 
fifth  day  is  the  period  of  the  creation  of  the  present  or  existing  life,  not  the 
fossil  creations  of  a  past  age.  The  Mosaic  account  only  presents  to  the  eye 
such  prominent  features  or  pictures  of  the  Creation  as  the  common  mind 
could  comprehend.  (For  a  comparison  of  geology  with  the  Mosaic  or 
Biblical  account,  see  Appendix.) 

Our  palseozoic  strata  embrace  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carbaniferous  formations  of  the  English  geologists,  and  occupy  one-half 
the  area  of  the  United  States,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  range  from  10,000  to  35,000  feet  in  thickness. 

The  accompanying  column  or  vertical  section  of  the  palaeozoic  strata  of 
Pennsylvania  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  formation,  from 
the  gneissic  to  the  carboniferous,  including  the  coal  measures. 

We  have  divided  the  column,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Rogers, 
into  fifteen  periods,  or  formations,  and  numbered  them  in  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  early  surveyors  of  the  State.  We  have  also  given  the  names 
adopted  by  the  geologists  of  New  York  and  the  English  equivalents,  in 
order  to  present  practically  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  all  classes  of  readers 
the  names  and  positions  of  the  rocks  forming  the  palaeozoic  strata  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  many  new  names  adopted  by  the  geologists  of  different 
sections  for  the  various  strata  tend  to  confuse  the  mind;  but  we  hope  our 
present  exposition  will  present  them  clearly. 
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THE  PRIMAL  STRATA. 

The  lowest  series  of  rocks  in  the  paleozoic  column  is  the  Primal,  or 
Potsdam  sandstone,  which  covers  an  area  almost  coextensive  with  tho 
ofneiss  upon  which  it  rests,  and  is  found  from  the  British  provinces  on 
the  north  to  the  middle  of  Alabama  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  east  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  west 

It  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Blue  Bidge  on  its  western  slope, 
and  notes  the  continuation  of  this  range  into  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Beading 
.  and  Easton  hills. 

AURORAL  AND  MATINAL  STRATA. 

The  second  and  third  series  are  the  Auroral  and  Matinal  limestones  and 
slates.  They  are  of  immense  thickness,  and  cover  a  vast  area  of  territory. 
This  formation  seems  to  have  formed  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Appalachian 
fiea,  and  is  traceable,  by  its  outcrops,  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
until  it  is  lost  beneath  the  alluvial  of  the  Gulf,  but  reappears  in  the  West, 
and  spreads  out  widely  in  Missouri,  and  on  the  anticlinals  of  the  Western 
ooal-fields. 

Those  limestones  and  slates  form  one  of  the  most  magnificent  valleys  in 
the  world,  along  the  Atlantic  slope, — scarcely  second  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  if  we  consider  the  productiveness  of  its  soils,  the  richness 
and  variety  of  its  minerals,  and  their  general  availability.  This  great 
region  extends  from  Canada  through  New  York  into  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

It  is  locally  known  by  various  names:  as,  the  Newburg  Valley,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  by  Easton  and  AUentown,  the  Beading  and  Lebanon  Val- 
leys, the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  Valleys 
of  East  Tennessee,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Coosa  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama;  embracing  a  length  of  about  1500  miles,  and  an  average  width 
of  20  miles,  covering  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles. 

Close  to  its  eastern  borders,  over  the  Blue  Eidge,  lie  the  great  region  of 
magnetic  ores, — ^from  the  Adirondack  hills  to  the  Carolinas;  while  parallel 
ran  the  copper  belts  of  the  gneissic  and  primal  formations.  It  is  the 
great  r^on  of  hematitic  ores,  which  are  largely  developed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Alabama. 

These  ores  are  generally  the  rich  brown,  or  hydro-peroxide, — except  in 
a  few  localities,  as  at  the  great  magnetic  deposits  of  Cornwall,  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  not  only  produce  the  best*  of  irop,  but  are  invaluable  as  a 
mixture  into  the  refractory  magnetics.  The  extent  and  prolusion  of  these 
beds  of  ore,  which  extend  in  almost  unbroken  veins  from  end  to  end  of 
this  great  limestone  vallqr,  cannot  be  realized  by  persons  who  have  not 
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witnessed  the  £icts.  We  have  seen  masses  of  this  brown  ore,  that  may  be 
literally  termed  mountains,  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  It  is  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  great  coal-fields  which  lie  along  its  western  border, 
and  which  are  almost  everywhere  accessible,  and  at  some  points  quite  near, 
— ^the  Lehigh  coal  at  Allentown,  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading,  the  Swatara 
at  Lebanon,  the  Shamokin,  Wyoming,  and  Broad  Top  at  Harrisburg,  the 
Cumberland  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Kanawha  and  New  River  coals  at 
"Central'^  on  the  New  River,  the  Chattanooga  coals  at  Cleveland  and 
Dalton,  and  the  Coosa  coals  in  Alabama. 

This  great  valley  is  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  as  far  south 
as  middle  Virginia,  and  is  everywhere  accessible  by  river  and  rail  from 
the  seaboard  cities.  The  Hudson,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Susque- 
^  hanna,  Potomac,  James,  and  Roanoke  Rivers  drain  it  from  the  cast  through 
the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  while  the  New  River,  the  Holston  or  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Coosa  drain  it  from  the  west  and  south. 

The  hard  and  flinty  rocks  of  the  Primal  series,  including  the  great  Pots^ 
dam  sand-rock,  forms  the  eastern  confines  of  the  valley,  in  a  continuous  and 
almost  unbroken  line,  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Chattahoochee, — a  vast  moun- 
tain chain  that  alternately  rises  or  sinks  as  its  strata  assume  a  high  or  low 
degree  of  angle,  but  always  a  mountain,  and  sometimes  stupendous  in  its 
grandeur. 

LEVANT,  SURGENT,  SCALENT,  ETC. 

*  The  immediate  western  boundary  of  this  limestone  valley  are  the  rocks 
of  the  succeeding  or  Levant  series,  but  principally  the  great  Medina  mnd- 
rocky  that  rises  in  vast  proportions  in  the  mountain  chain  that  forms  its 
western  edge.  It  rises  thin  and  low  in  Northern  New  York,  but  thickens 
as  it  sweeps  around  the  Catskill,  and  rises  grandly  as  the  Shawangunk 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Blue  Mountains  and  Kittatinny  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  North  Mountain  of  Virginia.  It  continues  its  course  south  parallel 
with  the  valley,  high  and  unbroken,  towering  steeply  from  1500  to  2000 
feet  over  its  western  edge,  a  vast  mass  of  rock,  often  2000  feet  thick.  It 
is  locally  known  as  the  Walker  and  Clinch  Mountains  of  Northwestern 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  the  Lookout  Mountain  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

But  this  great  Levant  or  Medina  sand-rock,  and  its  accompanying 
strata,  is  not  merely  confined  to  this  single  parallel  range ;  it  undulates 
westward,  and  rises,  in  high  anticlinals,  wave  after  wave,  until  lost  beneath 
the  coal-fields  of  the  West,  where  it  thins  to  insignificant  proportions. 

SUROENT  SHALES,  ETC. 

Overlying  the  Levant  sand-rock  are  the  Surgent  shales,  made  up  of  red 
calcareous  marls,  fossiliferous  limestones,  and  calcareous  sandstones,  con- 
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tainlng  several  beds  of  rich  fossiliferous  iron  ore,  which  is  found  from  New 
York  to  Alabama^  but  has  ita  maximmn  thickness  or  value  on  the  Coosa 
in  Alabama. 

Following  the  Surgentj  in  ascending  order,  we  find  the  SocUent  and 
Meridians  of  Rogers,  comprising  numerous  beds  of  gypseous  marls,  lime- 
stones, shales,  and  thin  sandstones,  and  which  form  the  valleys  that  follow 
the  undulations  of  the  great  Levant  rocks.  But  though  these  valleys  run 
a  subordinate  range  of  hills,  formed  by  the  outcrops  of  the  Oriskany  sand* 
rock,  or  No.  Vlly — a  coarse,  calcareous  rock,  almost  a  limestone  in  its 
lower  beds,  but  a  hard,  iron-stained  chert  where  elevated  or  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.     It  forms  the  celebrated  Pulpit  Eocks  of  the  Juniata. 

CADENT,  VERGENT,  AND  PONENT. 

The  Oriskany  sand-rock  appears  to  represent  a  place  in  the  Ludlow 
rocks  of  England,  and  the  base  of  the  Devonian  period  of  the  English 
g^logist.  It  forms  a  break  in  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  and  forms  a  change 
of  the  ancient  life :  a  new  creation  begins  here. 

The  Cadent  series  are  made  up  principally  of  slates,  shales,  and  lime- 
stones, generally  highly  bituminous,  and  range  from  the  Comiferous  lime- 
stone to  the  Genesee  slates  of  New  York.  These  formations  may  be 
considered  as  the  lower  oU-^roducing  rocks,  commencing  with  the  comife- 
rous lime,  which  is  saturated  with  oU,  wherever  found,  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois.  The  following,  or  Vergent  series,  comprising, 
the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups  of  New  York,  are  also  bituminous  in 
character^  and  made  up  of  vast  beds  of  gray,  blue,  and  olive-colored 
shales,  and  gray  and  brown  sandstones,  in  thin  layers  or  flags,  parted  by 
bonds  of  soil  blue  slate,  and  abounding  in  fossils  of  fucoids  or  sea-weeds. 

The  Ponent  rocks  are  thick  masses  of  red  shales  and  red  and  gray 
sandstones,  and  are  represented  by  the  Catskill  of  New  York  and  the  Old 
Itcd  Sandstone  of  the  English. 

All  these  formations  have  their  maximum  thickness  along  the  Atlantic 
slopes,  or  the  eastern  borders  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  or  basin,  and 
they  all  thin  rapidly  as  they  extend  westward,  with  the  exception  of  the 
limestones,  which  appear  to  increase  in  thickness  as  they  approach  the 
interior  of  the  ancient  sea.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  rocks  forming 
its  eastern  boundary  will  also  be  found  to  predominate  along  its  western 
niargin  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  (?)    The  old  red  sandstone  is  lost  in  the  western  basins. 

VESPERTINE. 

This  formation  is  the  lower  base  of  the  ooal  measures.  It  is  the  subcar- 
booiferoos  of  the  English,  and  contains  the  proto-ixurboniferous  or  false  coal 
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measures.  Its  features  are  bold,  characteristic,  and  prominent,  and  present 
much  uniformity  around  the  Anthracite  Coal-Basin,  the  detached  portions 
of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  and  along  its  eastern  escarpment. 

The  vespertine  white  sandstone  is  of  great  thickness.  Its  Atlantic  out- 
crop is  two  thousand  feet  thick,  while  the  supporting  "old  red"  or  ponent 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness.  These  immense  masses  of  rocks  rise  like  a 
framework  of  mountains  around  our  coal-fields,  following  them  in  parallel 
belts  of  red  and  white  with  artistic  and  picturesque  efiect. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  his  little,  but  valuable  and  interesting,  "  Manual 
of  Coal,"  from  which  we  have  borrowed  many  useful  facts,  thus  speaks  of 
those  red  and  white  sandstones  as  the  floor  or  base  of  our  coal-fields: — 

"The  Third  Great  Sandstone  of  the  floor.  No.  X.,  is  not  so  remark- 
Able  for  introducing  a  new  era  of  fossil  life,  as  for  inaugurating  a  new 
system  of  groups  of  mountains  along  its  frequent  outcropping,  which 
keeps  them  always  and  everyw^here  apart  from  the  groups  of  No.  IV. 
(Levant),  never  approaching  them  within  three  miles,  and  usually  running 
in  parallel  lines  with  them  at  a  variable  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles,  the  intervals  being  always  filled  up  with  the  narrow  knobs  of  the 
Oriskany,  No.  VII.,  and  the  broad,  high,  undulating,  deeply-ravined,  and 
always  cultivated  hills  of  No.  VIII. 

"On  the  out  or  lower  side  of  all  these  mountains  of  X.,  runs  an  uneven 
terrace  of  the  red  sand  of  IX. ;  and  in  those  regions  where  the  rocks  stand 
vertical,  this  terrace  rises  to  a  separate  summit  of  equal  height  with  the 
true  summit,  and  beautifully  parallel  with  it;  a  narrow,  shallow  crease 
divides  the  double  summit,  and  then  the  long,  straight  mountains,  with 
twin  crests  of  wonderful  evenness,  but  with  this  difierence,  that  the  outside 
one  is  red  and  the  inside  one  is  white,  runs  along  the  map  like  the  double 
beading  of  a  picture-frame.  This  is  true  of  all  that  southeastern  outcrop 
which  encircles  the  Anthracite  Coal-Basins,  folding  scrupulously  in  and 
out  around  their  long  sharp  points,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  presenting  always  outwardly,  or  from  the  coal,  its  terrace  of 
old  red  sandstone.  The  same  red  and  white  frame  is  repeated  around  the 
Broad  Top  Coal-Basin,  south  of  the  Juniata. 

"The  Terrace  Mountain  is  its  northern  point  and  western  side,  and  Side- 
long Hill  is  its  eastern.  The  same  surrounds  the  Cumberland  Coal 
Region.  This  is  the  formation  which  constitutes  so  many  of  the  long, 
straight  parallel  ridges  of  Central  and  Southwestern  Virginia.  Like 
the  Medina  sandstone  last  described,  it  is  of  immense  thickness  in  the  cast 
and  thins  rapidly  towards  the  west.  Its  Atlantic  outcrop  is  over  two 
thousand  feet  thick,  hard  and  white,  while  its  supporting  red  rocks.  No. 
IX.,  are  at  least  a  mile  in  thickness.  Only  the  upper  part  of  this  red 
mass,  however,  forms  the  terrace  or  supplementary  crest,  except  when  they 
all  lie  nearly  horizontal.    This  is  the  case  with  the  CatakilL    Here  the 
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vast  piles  ascend  in  steps  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  IX.  upon  VIII. 
and  X.  upon  IX.,  and  on  top  of  all  the  lower  layers  of  XI.  But  as  we 
follow  this  easternmost  outcrop  south  through  Virginia  into  Tennessee, 
it  slowly  thins,  as  if'  the  original  direction  of  the  sediment  was  from  the 
north  and  east.  Yet  more  striking  is  the  case  when  we  pass  over  to  its 
inner  outcrops.  Around  the  Broad  Top,  and  where  it  passes  down  beneath 
the  Great  Savage,  it  is  still  a  mountain  mass,  but  it  rises  again  in  Ohio  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania  from  its  underground  journey  so  lean  and  changed 
as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  It  is  there  a  greenish  sandstone  less  than 
two  hundred  feet  thick.  The  whole  intermediate  space,  of  course,  it 
underlies;  that  is,  all  Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  all  Western 
Virginia,  and  the  whole  southern  region  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain. 
Here  it  is  as  thin  as  in  the  Catskill  region,  but  here,  as  there,  helps  to  pile 
np  the  immense  plateau  which,  narrowing  as  we  go  southward,  domineers 
with  its  lofty  terminal  crags  the  plains  of  Alabama.^' 


THE  FALSE  COAL  MEASURES. 

The  false  or  proto-carboniferous  formation  overlie  the  vespertine  rocks. 
This  formation  is,  perhaps,  cotemporary  or  of  the  same  era  with  the 
English  lower  coal  series,  beneath  the  millstone  grit.  It  rarely  develops 
in  any  commercial  valuQ  in  our  American  formations,  but  is  coextensive 
with  the  Appalachian  Coal-Basin.  We  find  thin  traces  of  coal  and  coal- 
elates  beneath  the  red  shale  or  on  the  vespertine,  around  the  anthracite 
fonnations,  and  everywhere  along  its  inside  or  upper  face  from  the  Catskill 
to  the  Lookout,  and  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  thin  seams  of  this  coal  have  been  found,  and  many  have  picked 
and  pried  into  them  without  profit,  except  iti  practical  experience.  Thoso 
&lse  coal  measures,  and  the  thin^  imperfect  coals  they  bear,  have  been 
opened  or  proved  near  Altoona,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  the  base 
of  Sidelong  Hill,  Berkeley  county,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Shenandoah, 
in  Angnsta  county,  and  on  the  New  River,  in  Montgomery  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  other  localities  further  south.  But  the  coals  of  this  system 
have  never  been  developed  in  workable  quantities  or  of  parketable  value, 
<*ioept  on  the  New  River,  in  Virginia;  and  here  we  find  a  truly  valuable 
deporit  of  workable  and  marketable  coal.  But  even  here  there  is  no 
aniformity  of  strata,  and  mining  operations  are  subject  to  numerous  inter- 
niptions  from  "up-throws"  and  "down-throws,"  and  frequent  fiiults  of 
dak  and  dirt,  which  mar  the  ooal.  Yet  this  is  a  valuable  deposit,  never- 
theleas,  and  deserves  an  extended  notice  in  connection  with  the  coal-fields 
of  Virginia  and  the  South,  and  which  will  be  found  further  on  in  its 
appropriate  place,  from  our  own  practical  experience. 
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UMBRAL  RED  SHALES. 


We  have  now  reached  the  red  shales  of  our  coal-fields,  so  well  known^ 
and  so  easily  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  color  and  thin,  soft,  and  gene- 
rally friable  nature.  This  must  have  been  a  pure  red  mud,  as  it  now  forma 
the  softest  of  rocks,  and  could  only  have  been  the  shore  deposits  of  a 
quiet  sea. 

This  soft  red  shale  of  No.  XI.  encircles  our  coal-fields  between  the 
vespertine,  No.  X.,  and  the  next  overlying  or  great  conglomerate,  No. 
XII.  of  the  true  coal  measures.  It  is  generally  cut  down  by  the  stream 
in  low,  deep  valleys,  with  the  vespertine  white  roclvs  towering  in  mountain 
form  on  one  side,  and  the  great  conglomerate  in  almost  equal  bulk  on  tlio 
other.  Occasionally  these  red  shale  valleys  are  widened  out  by  the  undu- 
lation of  the  strata,  and  present  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys  amid  the 
wild  and  barren  mountains  of  X.  and  XII.  We  may  note,  for  instance, 
the  Quakake,  Nescopeck,  Catawissa,  Mahantango,  and  Lykins  valleys,  as 
surrounding  the  anthracite  coal-fields;  while  others  of  more  or  less  note 
exist  around  the  Alleghany  spurs  and  the  detached  coal-basins  on  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

This  deposit  thins  rapidly  in  a  western  direction.  Though  it  is  3000 
feet  thick  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh,  south  of  the  anthracite  fields,  and 
1000  at  Broad  Top  and  on  the  New  River,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  it 
is  only  200  feet  thick  in  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany,  along 
the  head-waters  of  the  Juniata,  and  is  lost  to  view  before  it  reaches  the 
Allegliany  and  Monongahela  Rivers. 

This  disappearance  is  owing  more  to  a  metamorphism  than  a  deprecia- 
tion. We  lose  sight  of  the  red  shale,  but  it  is  simply  a  change  from  the 
red  mud  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Appalachian  Sea  to  the  mountains  or 
great  carboniferous  limestone  of  its  interior  basins.  The  limestone  pre- 
dominates and  increases  invariably  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  Appalachian 
formatioQs;  while  the  sandstones,  shales,  slates,  and  coarse  conglomerates 
of  its  eastern  margin  depreciate  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  those 
formations  become  finer  in  grain  as  they  become  changed  in  bulk  and 
character.  This  Umbral  limestone,  which  usurps  the  place  of  the  Umbral 
shale,  is  very  thin  on  its  northeastern  edges;  commencing  in  the  middle  of 
the  red  shales  but  a  few  feet  thick,  it  increases  in  thickness  in  a  south- 
western direction  as  rapidly  as  the  red  shale  diminishes.  But  this  great 
carboniferous  limestone — identical,  undoubtedly,  with  the  British  carbon- 
iferous lime— does  not  appear  to  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  towards 
the  western  margin  of  the  ancient  or  Appalachian  Sea  It  is  found  in  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  farther  west,  to  the 
plateaus  of  Sonera  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  California,  giving  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  those  great  western  unexplored  regions. 
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THE  GREAT  CONGLOMERATE. 

This  is  the  fourth  great  sand-rock  in  the  palaeozoic  formations,  and  is 
the  immediate  floor  or  base  of  the  true  coal  measures.  It  is  deposited  on 
the  mud  of  the  umbral  red  shales  in  the  east,  where  it  is  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  is  composed  generally  of  a  conglomeration  of  pure  white  water- 
worn  quartz  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
cemented  together  by  natural  processes. 

This  rock  is  1000  feet  thick  on  the  eastern  and  southern  edges  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields,  but  gradually  thins  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  a 
mere  plate  of  coarse-grained  sandstone,— occasionally  presenting  conglomo* 
rate  pebbles, — from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  extending  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  beyond. 

This  great  bed-rock  of  the  coal-fields  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  indestructi- 
ble. It  hardens  in  the  atmosphere,  and  yields  not  to  the  action  of  water. 
There  are  but  few  rocks  which  are  harder  and  more  tenacious,  or  which 
have  yielded  less  to  tlie  abrasion  of  the  denuding  forces.  We  quote  still 
farther  from  Prof.  Lesley's  manual: — 

^'This  much,  however  is  certain,  and  should  excite  our  admiration  as 
one  of  those  curious  coincidences  which  may  well  bear  the  name  of  Provi- 
dence, and  be  received  as  evidences  of  the  forethought  of  benevolence, 
that  we  are  indebted  t>  this  enormous  local  eastward  thickening  of  the 
conglomerate  proper  and  the  conglomerates  sandstone  above  it,  for  our 
anthracite  treasures. 

"  Had  the  rocks  beneath  the  anthracite  coal  been  the  mere  thin  sheets  of 
sand  which  they  are  westward,  weakened  still  further  by  intercalations  of 
cby  and  coal,  their  outcrop  edges  never  could  have  withstood  the  rush  of 
denuding  waters,  and  protected  as  they  did  the  mineral  fuel  within  their 
gigantic  folds.  What  now  are  groups  of  long,  slender,  united,  or  closely- 
parallel  coal-basins,  would  have  been,  but  for  this  protection,  wastes  of  red 
sandstone,  or  deep  lakes  in  the  olive  shales  of  No.  VIII.,  like  those  of  the 
north.  The  comparatively  little  coal  that  has  been  hardly  left  in  these 
small  basins  would  have  gone  the  way  of  all  that  vast  original  deposit 
the  debris  of  which  lies  buried  under  the  profoundest  bottoms  of  the 
Atlantic,  together  with  the  immensely  greater  ruin  of  the  formations 
underlying  and  preceding  it.'* 

THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

In  this  outline  sketch  we  wish  to  present  clearly  and  in  a  practieal 
manner,  not  only  the  place  of  CbcU  among  the  rocksy  but  to  illustrate  briefly 
the  extent  of  our  great  Appalachian  formations,  or  the  immense  area  of 
the  American  ooal-fields  within  its  wide  embrace,  which  reaches  from  the 
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Laurcntian  basins  to  the  cane-brakes  of  Alabama,  and  from  the  anthracite 
iields  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  uncertain  deposits  of  the  Black  Hills  on  the 
eastern  sloi)e  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

The  greatest  development  of  the  coal  measures  or  the  coal  which  they 
contain  is  on  its  eastern  borders,  in  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field^  which  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  its 
vast  area;  and  this  seems  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  subordinate  stratas, 
which  also  have  their  greatest  development  along  their  Atlantic  margin. 
The  average  vertical  thickness  of  the  workable  Pennsylvania  anthracites 
being  sixty  feet,  while  its  total  or  maximum  thickness  will  reach  over  a 
hundred  feet;  the  workable  coals  of  the  Cumberland  basins,  in  Maryland, 
is  tliirty-five  feet,  while  the  maximum  is  about  fifty  feet.  The  average 
workable  thickness  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  is  twenty-five  feet,  while 
its  maximum  is  fiftv  feet.  The  average  worlcable  thicknass  of  most  of  the 
developed  Western  fields  is  ten  feet,  while  the  maximum  may  be  computed 
at  twenty-five  feet;  and  thus  we  find  a  gradual  thinning,  of  not  only  the 
subordinate  strata,  but  also  the  overlying  coals  which  they  support,  firom 
the  east  to  the  west.  But  we  may  here  state  the  fact,  our  extreme  western 
margin  of  this  great  coal  area  is  to  the  present  generation  a  iei^a  incognita 
as  far  as  its  geology  and  minerals  are  concerned,  and  we  cannot  say  to  what 
extent  the  common  depreciation  has  been  carried  beyond  the  central  basins. 

THICKNESS  AND  AREA  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  COAL  FORMATIONS. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  Appalachian  coal  areas,  we  are  guided  by 
Prof,  Rogers,  who  has  furnished  the  latest  available  information  on  the 
subject. 

"The  eastern  half  of  the  continent  contains  five  great  coal-fields,  dis- 
tributed at  intervals  from  Newfoundland  to  Arkansas. 

"The  first,  or  most  easterly,  is  that  of  the  East  British  provinces, — 
Newifoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick, — originally 
a  wide  coal-field,  broken  into  patches  by  uplifts  of  the  older  strata  and  by 
the  w^aters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf.  The  surface  covered  by  the  coal 
measures  of  the  provinces  is  probably  about  9000  square  miles,  but  appa- 
rently only  one-tenth  of  this  area  is  productive  in  coal. 

"  The  second,  which  I  liave  called  elsewhere  the  great  Appalachian  coal- 
field, commences  in  Pennsylvania  and  extends  southwest  to  near  Tusca- 
loosa, in  Alabama.  This  includes  several  outlying  lesser  basins, — those^ 
for  example,  of  the  anthracite  coal  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a 
total  area  of  70,000  square  miles. 

"The  third  is  the  smaller  coal-field  of  the  centre  of  Michigan,  equidis- 
tant &om  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  area  of  this  may  be 
given  at  about  15,000  square  miles.     It  is  deficient  in  ooal. 
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''The  fourth  is  the  great  coal-field  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi anticlinals^  and  spreading  in  the  form  of  a  wide  elliptical  flat  basin 
{rom  Kentucky  north  through  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  Rock  River.  This 
possesses  an  estimated  area  of  50^000  square  miles. 

''The  fifth  and  most  west  is  a  long  and  large  coal-field,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  great  basin  of  carboniferous  rocks  which  spreads  from 
the  Mississippi  and  Ozark  anticlinals  west  to  the  visible  limits  of  the 
paleozoic  region,  where  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Middle  Secondary  and 
Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  prairies.  The  northern  limit  of  this  coal-field  is 
in  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  River;  the  southern  is  near  the  Red  River  on  the 
western  confines  of  Arkansas;  and  the  total  area  of  the  great  irregular 
basin  is  not  less  than  57,000  square  miles. 

"Summing  up  the  several  areas  here  defined,  we  perceive  that  the 
brood  coal-fields  of  North  America  occupy  the  enormous  space  of  at  least 
200,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  twenty  times  as  large  a  sur&ce  as  that 
which  includes  all  the  known  coal  deposits  of  Europe,  or  probably  of  the 
Eastern  Continent. 

THICKNESS. 

"Comparative  measurements  of  the  thicknessof  these  several  deposits  of 
the  American  coal-fields,  indicate  a  marked  reduction  from  the  east  towards 
the  west.  Those  of  the  Nova  Scotia  field,  as  measured  at  the  South 
Jo^ins,  Bay  of  Fundy,  show  a  thickness  of  nearly  3000  feet;  those  of 
the  southeastern  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  an  average  thickness 
about  as  great;  while  the  central  portion  of  the  great  Appalachian  bitumi- 
nous basin  has  a  depth  not  exceeding  2500  feet.  Those  again  of  the  Illi- 
nois basin  are  probably  not  thicker  than  1500  feet;  while  the  last,  the 
Iowa  and  Missouri  basin,  is  evidently  much  shallower,  its  total  depth  not 
sorpassing  probably  1000  feet. 

"In  Nova  Scotia,  the  coal-fields  contain,  in  the  Joggins  section,  in  all 
about  fifty  seams  of  coal,  only  five  of  which,  however,  are  of  workable 
dimensions.  These  are  equivalent  to  about  twenty  feet  of  coal.  In  the 
deepest  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  that  of  Schuylkill,  there  are, 
where  the  formation  is  thickest,  about  fifty  seams  in  all ;  but  twenty-five 
of  these  have  a  diameter  exceeding  three  feet  and  are  available  for  mining. 
In  the  great  Appalachian  coal-field  there  appear  to  be  twenty  beds  in  all, 
and  nine  or  ten  of  these  are  of  workable  size.  Agaid,  in  the  broad  basin 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  the  total  number  amounts  to  eighteen; 
and  it  is  believed  that  seventeen  of  these  are  of  a  size  and  quality  suitable 
fi>r  mining.  Only  two  or  three  such  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  shallow 
and  much  denuded  basin  of  Michigan. 

"  Still  further  west,  the  coal-fields  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  contain,  it  is 
believed,  only  two  or  three  beds  thick  enough  to  be  profitable,  while  the 


total  number  of  scams  of  all 
thirteen."* 
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sizes  is  probably  not  more  than  twelve  or 


RECENT  COAL  FORMATIONS, 

We  cannot  properly  close  this  geological  sketch  of  the  roclts  of  the 
earth  and  the  place  of  coal  among  them,  without  referring  to  the  coal 
formations  of  a  later  date  than  our  true  carboniferona  coal  measures.  Of 
those  later  formations  we  have  several  deposits  in  Vii^nia  and  North 
Carolina. 

The  paliEOzoic  strata  of  this  continent  are  rarely  overlaid  by  the  more 
recent  formations,  except  in  the  western  and  less  explored  portions;  while 
in  England  we  find  the  new  red  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone  imme- 
diately overlaying  the  coal.  It  has  been  reported  that  we  have  a  small  coal 
formation  known  as  the  Permian, — which  belongs  geologically  immediately 
above  the  true  coal  measureSj^-over  the  coal  of  one  or  two  of  our  western 
fields.  Most  of  our  new  or  late 
deposits  lie  along  the  ocean 
belts  and  amid  the  oldest  rocks 
oftheearth.  Thus,  for  instance, 
wc  find  the  Jurassic  coals  of 
Vii^inia  and  North  Carolina 
deposited  in  or  on  the  granite 
and  gneiss  rocks  of  those 
States. 

The  Jurassic  is  of  later  date 
than  the  Permian  and  Triamic, 
and  nearly  cotemporary  with 
the  Oolitic. 

In  order  to  embrace  a  ftill 
ptratigraphical  view  of  Ameri- 
can geology,  we  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  formations  fol- 
lowing the  palieozoic  in  order. 
This  column,  it  will  beobserved, 
re^ts  on  the  granite, — an  un- 
usual and  perhaps  anomalous 
position, — but  nevertheless  re- 
presents the  true  status  of  those 
formations  The  Jurassic  contains  the  coal  of  Richmond  and  Deep  River, 
while  the  formations  resting  in  the  order  of  their  age  above  it,  are  all 
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deposits  of  a  late  period^  and,  in  this  county,  are  generally  found  resting 
00  the  older  rocks  which  now  bound  these  ocean  shores. 

We  will  merely  notice  those  Jurassic  or  recent  coal-fields  in  the  present 
connection,  reserving  an  extended  description  for  its  appropriate  place  in 
the  ensuing  pages. 

The  Richmond  coal-field  lies  on  or  in  a  deep— perhaps  volcanic — 
depression  in  the  granite.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  by  five  miles 
wide,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles  of  coal  formation. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  one  thousand  feet;  the  average  thickness 
of  its  coal  is  about  twenty-four  feet.  It  is  highly  bituminous  and  gaseous, 
disint^rates  readily  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  liable  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

The  Piedmont  coal-field  is  on  the  Appomattox,  in  Prince  Edward 
and  Cumberland  counties,  Vii^inia,  ranging  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
direction  from  the  Roanoke  to  the  James.  The  formation  rests  on  the 
gneiss,  and  is  frequently  cut  and  interrupted  by  trap  dikes.  The  coal- 
bearing  strata  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  long  by  three  miles 
wide,  containing  an  area  of  less  than  twenty  square  miles  of  coal.  It  con- 
tains seven  or  eight  seams,  ranging  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  not  more  than  nine  feet  of  workable  coal,  of  a  sulphurous  and  earthy 
nature. 

The  Dan  River  coal-field  has  yet  no  fixed  location  or  name.  It 
extends  from  Leakesville  to  Germantown,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  in 
the  same  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction.  The  formation  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  gneiss,  but  is,  we  believe,  underlaid  by  sandstones  and 
^hics.  The  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  and  contains  specimens  similar  to  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracites.     The  seams  are  limited  and  small.     We  take 
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this  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Piedmont  basin. 

The  Deep  River  coal-field  of  North  Carolina  rests  unconformablv 
npon  the  mica  slates  of  the  gneissic  period,  and  the  material  making  up 
the  formations  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  gold  belt  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  area  underlaid  with  coal  is  about  forty-five  square  miles. 
Five  seams  of  coal  exist,  the  main. one  being  from  five  to  six  feet  thick. 

We  may  merely  mention  here  the  existence  of  other  mineral  combusti- 
bles, such  as  lignite,  i&c,  which  are  found  in  still  more  recent  formations; 
bat,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  devote  much  time  or  space  to  their  consider- 
ation, it  is  not  advisable  to  extend  this  geological  sketch  for  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

FORMATION  AND  ORIGIN  OP  THE  APPALACHIANS. 

The  Appalachian  Basin — Ancient  Appalachian  Sea — ^Eastern  Volcanic  Coast  Range— Depth 
of  the  Sea — Ancient  and  Modern  Formations — Depression  of  the  Crust — Lateral  Con- 
traction— The  Great  Limestone  Bed  of  the  Sea — ^Its  Immense  Store  of  Carbon — Carbonic 
Acid  and  Hjdro-Carbon — Red  Shales— Conglomerates — Coal  Measures  of  the  Ancient 
Basin — Ancient  Rivers — Drainage  of  the  Continent — ^Physical  Changes — Condenaation 
— Vacuum — Inverted  Strata — ^Deep  Basins. 

THE  COAL  VEGETATION  COMMENCED. 

In  the  present  chapter  or  stage  of  our  work  it  seems  essential  that  we 
should  present  a  concise  view  of  the  probable  erection  of  the  Appalachian 
mountain-chain,  and  the  great  basin  which  by  common  consent  appears 
to  bear  their  name,  in  all  descriptions  of  that  ancient  sea  which  formerly 
occupied  the  eastern  half  of  our  continent,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by 
those  great  ranges  of  mountain  and  valley  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

So  little  is  known,  practically,  of  this  the  greatest  mass  of  the  earth's 
physical  proportions,  that  we  propose  to  state  simply  such  facts  as  are 
well  attested,  or  self-evident,  in  relation  to  its  ancient  bed,  the  origin  of 
the  strata  which  now  occupy  its  deep  recesses,  and  the  natural  processes 
which  occasioned  the  change.  We  propose  to  separate  fiict  from  theory 
as  far  as  possible;  but  our  conclusions  must  occasionally  be  theoreticxil. 
Yet,  as  a  preliminary  introduction  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  our  coal- 
fields  resting  in  and  on  those  Appalachian  basins,  it  seems  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  we  should  first  consider  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  older 
and  supporting  formations ;  since  it  will  appear  evident,  as  we  proceed,  that 
the  production  of  the  first  was,  to  a  great  extent,  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second. 

THE  ANCIENT  APPALACHIAN  SEA. 

The  margin  of  this  ancient  sea  is  not  only  now  plainly  defined  to  the 
eye  of  the  geologist,  but  an  investigation  of  the  fiust  would  lead  to  the 
same  result. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  merely  infer,  but  we  know,  that  originally 
the  highest  portions  of  the  earth  were  mountains  of  the  plutonic  rocks, 
granite,  &c.,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  seas  must  have  been 
those  walls  of  granite, — since  the  gneiss,  or  first  sedimentary  rocks,  could 
not    exist    until   those  mountain-barriers  were   erected   to   confine   the 
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ucknt  waters,  in  which  only  the  crystalline  or  stratified  gneiss  could  be 
formecL  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  great  zone  of  granite  and  gneiss  which 
extends  from  Newfoundland,  or  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  northeast,  to  the  end 
of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  in  Georgia,  or  perhaps  to  Cuba  and  beyond ; 
and  £rom  the  same  point,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes, 
must  have  been  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  boundary  of  the  ancient 
sea.  That  this  great  zone  or  belt  of  granite  was  originally  an  elevated 
mountain-range,  cannot  be  doubted,  since  it  is  positive  that  the  waters 
which  it  confined  were  once  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  AUeghanies.  We 
are  not  left,  however,  to  bare  statements  of  this  fact,  since  part  of  this 
great  and  ancient  mountain-range  still  exists,  with,  perhaps,  much  of  its 
olden  grandeur. 

We  may  merely  mention  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  before  we  offer  in  evidence  the  vast  and  stupendous  granite  moun- 
tains which  pile  up,  in  successive  ranges,  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Appalachian  basin,  in  Southwestern  Vii^inia,  Northwestern  North  Caro- 
Uoa,  East  Tennessee,  and  North  Georgia.  Here,  where  the  denuding 
agencies  of  the  escaping  waters  had  no  effect,  the  eastern  barriers  of  the 
andeut  sea  still  exist;  and,  had  not  the  destructive  effects  of  fire  and 
vater  operated  more  violently  in  the  northeast  than  the  southeast,  we 
should  still  find  tliose  impassable  mountains  barring  our  way  to  the  West 
and  cutting  us  off  from  the  coid^of  the  inland  valleys:  in  fact,  we  should 
have  mountains  where  we  now  have*  plains,  and  barren  hills  of  granite 
where  our  cities  now  stand. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  evidence  still  more,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that 
along  this  entire  line  or  belt  of  granite  unmistakable  evidence  is  found  of 
its  early  volcanic  nature,.  Deep  dykes,  as  the  last  effects  of  expiring  volca- 
noes, are  found  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia, — generally  along  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  gneiss,  but  frequently  through  it. 

The  &cts  here  stated  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  properly  appreciate  the 
bets  which  are  to  follow.  Having  given  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  sea, 
we  niay  now  state  its  depth ;  and  here  we  are  not  lefi  to  mere  conjecture, 
for  the  thickness  of  tlie  Palseozoic  strata  which  now  fill  its  bed  is  evidently 
the  measure  of  its  depth. 

The  sum  of  their  thickness  has  been  measured  pretty  accurately  by  the 
p^ogists  of  the  State.  It  ranges  in  the  east  from  25,000  to  35,000  feet, 
or  from  5  to  7  miles,  in  thickness  I  Now,  when  we  eonsider  that  the 
Palsozoic  formations  are  only  part  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  fiU  the 
<lttp  caves  of  the  ancient  sea,  that  the  metamorphic  or  crystalline  sedi- 
inentary  strata  still  underlies,  perhaps  to  the  depth  of  10,000  feet,  or  two 
niiles  more,  and  that  the  present  elevation  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  ancient  mountain-barrier  in  Yii^inia  and  Pennsylvania  is  elevated  at 
least  five  thousand  (6000)  feet  above  the  sea, — a  base-line  we  have  adopted, — 
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we  can  form  some  oonoeption^of  the  enormous  depth  of  the  great  sea  to 
the  east.  This  computation  would  give  a  depth  of  ten  mles.  But  there 
are  modifications  of  this  estimate^  such  as  the  subsequent  depression  of  the 
strata,  which  perhaps  may  have  reduced  the  depth  to  two-thirds  or  one- 
half  the  above  vertical  line.  Yet  the  &ct  of  an  enormous  depth  still  exists, 
even  in  five  miles  of  water ! 

From  the  fiict  of  depth,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  we  must  assume 
another  fact,  which  is  no  less  self-evident, — which  is,  that  the  mountain- 
barrier,  or  line  of  granite,  bounding  this  deep  sea,  must  have  had  one  deep, 
perpendicular,  or  weak  side,  adjoining  the  waters  on  the  west ;  while  that 
on  the  Atlantic,  or  east  side,  must  have  existed  to  some  extent  in  its  pre- 
sent gradually  inclining  form,  since  there  is  no  evidence  of  change.  The 
granite  still  exists,  though  greatly  depressed. 

We  see  now  before  us  a  long  line  of  high  and  sleep  granite  shores, 
and  a  deep,  unfathomable  sea ;  and  we  have  the  existing  evidences  that 
these  mountains  were  actively  volcanic  even  until  a  late  day,  when  the 
ancient  sea  no  longer  existed.  The  consequence  has  been  that  both  the 
ancient  mountains  and  the  sea  have  disappeared ;  the  mountains  displaced 
the  sea,  but  the  sea  swallowed  the  mountains. 

Here  we  may  introduce  an  illustration  of  the  rocks  which  fill  the  basin, 
and  the  natural  causes  which  led  to  this  result.  It  will  aid  in  exemplifying 
the  hypothesis  we  set  forth,  and  which  we  hope  to  prove  more  by  fiwjts 
than  by  mere  scientific  conclusions,  which  hitherto  have  been  our  rule  in 
&thoming  what  seems  a  natural  phenomenon. 

APPALACHIAN  FORMATIONS. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  4,  we  do  not  give  the  details  of 
the  fi>ldings  and  steep  reversed  dips  of  the  mountain-chains  now  filling  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  ancient  sea.  Sueh  detail  would  not  afifect  the  question, 
but  would,  in  the  limited  space  to  which  we  are  confined,  complicate  and 
confuse  the  general  idea  we  wish  to  impress. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  left,  or  east,  the  granite  rocks  still  form,  on 
a  lower  line,  the  bounds  of  the  basin;  while  in  the  background,  on  a 
higher  line,  is  shown  the  ancient  volcanic  belt  towering  above  the  Alle- 
ghany summit;  while  the  streams  of  lava  from  its  crest  are  poured  into  the 
great  sea,  forming,'  in  the  early  periods  and  in  the  boiling  waters,  the 
crystalline  gneiss,  and  during  later  eras,  the  higher  sedimentary  sand-rocks. 

It  will  be  proper  to  remark,  here,  that  the  line  represented  by  the  illus- 
tration is  a  transverse  section  across  the  Appalachian  chain  by  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  and  does  not  fairly  present  the  deep  flexures  of  the  east  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  whose  location  are,  however, 
denoted. 
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It  is  also  necessary  to  remark  that  volcanic  action  was  not  confined 
entirely,  though  principally,  to  the  surrounding  granite  zone.  In  all  pro- 
bability, active  volcanoes  existed  in  the  interior  of  the  basin,  particularly 
before  the  formation  of  the  greoi  limestoney — ^the  Auroral,  or  No.  II.,  of 
Bogers, — as  we  have  shown  in  several  instances;  but  their  location  we  can 
only  tell  by  the  antidinals  which  now  swell  the  surface.  And  these  are 
not  positive  evidences,  since  the  original  sur&ce  of  the  granite  floor  was,  in 
all  probability,  usually  corrugated  and  uneven.  Those  minor  details, 
however,  do  not  affect  the  proposition  regarding  the  origin  and  formation 
of  the  great  basin,  which  we  assume  to  be  as  generally  set  forth :  that  the 
ancient  sea  was  deepest  on  the  northeast,  and  bounded  by  a  zone  or  belt  of 
volcanic  mountains,  which  produced  the  material,  in  part  or  in  whole,  now 
reposing  in  its  deep  gul&. 

As  before  stated,  the  granite  shores  were  precipitous,  and,  consequently, 
weakest  on  the  east  or  sea  margin.  Hence,  volcanic  action  was  confined 
to  that  side,  and  the  mountain-barrier  gradually  worn  down  as  the  waters 
became  shallow  by  the  filling  up  of  their  depth.  The  enormous  amount 
of  material  thrown  into  those  deep  basins  would  naturally  raise  even  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  as  naturally  cause  not  only  the  general  depression 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  an  eastern  direction,  but  wear  down  the 
mountains  themselves.  The  most  natural  consequence  of  this  raising  of 
the  waters  and  depression  of  the  land  which  confined  them,  was  the  final 
escape  of  the  pent-up  sea  froiQ  its  ancient  limits,  and  the  overflowing  of 
the  land  to  the  east;  and  whether  the  Atlantic  then  existed  on  a  level  with 
the  Appalachian  Sea  or  not,  the  eflect  would  be  the  same;  for  the  granite 
hills  of  the  east,  worn  on  one  side  by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  waves  of  the  ancient  sea,  could  not  resist  their  abrading 
influences,  while  the  fierce  volcanic  action  still  wore  down  the  crater  and 
still  depressed  the  cnist. 

But  a  portion  of  the  ancient  barrier  resisted  the  combined  attacks,  and 
still  stands  to  attest  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  those  ancient  limits. 
We  allude  to  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  and  the  adjoining  States. 
Yet  it  is  singular  that  the  thickest  portions  of  the  crust,  or  where  wo 
might  assume  the  greatest  magnitude  of  mountain  border  to  have  existed, 
towards  the  northeast,  first  yielded  to  the  combined  action  of  the  fire  and 
water.  It  is,  however,  only  another  fiict  to  prove  the  general  truth  of  the 
hypothesis,  since  tlie  investigations  of  all  our  geologists  show  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  solid  matter  now  filling  the  great  basin  came  from  a 
northeastern  direction;  and  hence  the  more  rapid  subsidence  of  the  crust 
in  that  locality,  since  such  would  be  the  natural  sequence  of  the  more  rapid 
ejection  of  the  fluid  matter  supporting  the  crust 

We  may  here  observe,  this^  violent  change  of  subterranean  matter  from 
the  interior  to  tlie  exterior  of  the  earth  not  onlv  lowered  the  crust  of  the 
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earth  in  one  direction  and  raised  it  in  another^  but  had  the  effect  of  flexing 
and  firequently  inverting  the  strata  which  had  been  formed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  deeper  basins,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  contraction,  caused  by 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  internal  volcanic  heat;  that  is,  the  strata 
deposited  on  the  sharp  axes  of  deep  synclinals,  or  basins,  would  be  further 
deepened  by  the  contraction  or  subsidence  of  those  basins;  while  the  sur- 
face would  rather  contract,  also,  than  expand  under  the  same  influence, 
and  thus  the  angle  of  the  strata  become  greater,  and,  in  many  cases,  even 
inverted.  But  this  we  do  not  assume  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  inverted 
strata,  so  prevalent  in  the  East;  though  we  think  it  the  chief  or  normal 
cause. 

The  sedimentary  strata  would  naturally  conform  to  the  surface  over 
which  they  were  stratified;  and  as  the  granite  surface  is,  and  apparently 
was,  generally  uneven,  the  metamorphic  or  gneissic  strata  first  deposited 
assumed  the  corrugations  and  angles  of  the  original  foundation.  These 
appear  to  have  been  in  long  lines  running  northeast  and  southwest,  wide 
and  broad  in  the  west  and  centre  of  the  great  basin,  and  narrow,  steep,  and 
deep  towards  the  east.  On  those  the  Appalachian  chains  were  folded, 
growing  narrower  and  steeper  as  the  basins  subsided,  with  the  general 
crust  movement  towards  the  east;  and,  as  the  crusts  of  the  strata  came 
closer  t<^ther,  by  the  general  or  lateral  contraction. 

It  is  very  evident  that  our  sedimentary  strata  were  not  laid  horizontally 
when  originally  deposited,  but  conformed,  as  we  have  stated,  to  the  general 
uneven  sor&ce  of  a  granitic  and  volcanic  period ;  yet  many  of  our  geolo- 
gists assume  such  to  be  the  general  law,  and  they  then  assume  a  natural 
impossibility  to  account  for  the  flexures  of  the  strata  in  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  and  internal  throes  or  pressure  to  uplift  the  mountain-axis. 
fiat  those  folds  and  deep  basins  must  have  been  formed  naturally  and 
gradually  as  the  current  subsided  in  certain  directions,  and  as  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth  generally  contracted  by  the  condensation  of  its  materials. 
When  we  consider  how  much  the  tire  of  a  wagon-wheel  contracts  on  cool- 
ing, we  can  form  some  idea  of  what  the  contraction  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  must  be.  This  contraction  first  tends  to  eject  the  fluid  matter  of  the 
mterior  in  volcanic  violence.  But  when  the  exterior  crust  has  expended  its 
beat  and  ceased  its  condensation,  the  continued  contraction  of  the  interior 
cmst,  or  condensation  of  the  liquid  mass  forming  the  great  bulk  of  the 
earth,  the  exterior  strata  must  yield  in  folds,  depressing  or  rising  as  the 
interior  condenses.  If  this  effect  was  common  to  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
cnist,  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  surfece,  the  undulations  would  not  be 
60  great.  But  such  is  not  the  effect,  since  the  weakest  points  are  always 
folded  first,  and  the  deepest  basins  are  always  made  deeper  by  the  same 
came,  on  the  same  principle,  that  it  is  easier  to  bend  a  weak  sapling 
already  partially  bent,  than  to  bend  a  tree  that  is  strong  and  straight. 
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Prof.  Rogers,  in  his  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  assumes  the  great  Appa- 
lachian basin  to  have  been  elevated  bodily  from  the  ancient  sea,  to  account 
for  its  drainage  and  its  coal  formations.  But  a  moment's  thought  is  suffi- 
cient to  dispel  an  idea  so  impractical  and  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  particularly  when  an  elevation  and  depression  of  half  a  continent 
— whose  crust  must  have  been  over  twenty  miles  thick — ^is  required  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  each  coal-seam.  When  we  know  how  weak 
and  comparatively  thin  the  crust  of  the  earth  must  have  been  at  that  early 
day,  when  volcanic  action  was  in  full  vigor  in  the  East,  and  perhaps,  too, 
in  the  West,  since  it  has  not,  even  to  this  day,  entirely  subsided,  we  can 
realize  how  impossible  a  thing  it  would  have  been  to  lifl  this  incalculable 
mass.  How  much  more  readily  would  the  pent-up  gases  have  found  a 
vent  through  the  volcanic  channels  which  had  served  as  an  escape  so  long! 

We  do  not  intend  to  extend  this  chapter  by  simply  refuting  absurd 
theories  while  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  new  hypothesis  from  the  existing 
fiicts,  but  will  now  proceed  to  offer  additional  evidence  and  give  additional 
facts  to  establish  this  wonderful  creation  as  the  result  of  plain  and  common 
processes  of  Nature. 

We  will  not  reiterate  the  facts  already  given,  but  again  state  the 
hypothesis  briefly.  The  strata  now  reposing  in  the  bed  of  the  ancient 
Appalachian  Sea  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  volcanic  mountains  which 
bounded  its  coasts  on  the  east  and  northeast;  and  the  processes  effecting  the 
same,  as  before  stated,  were  natural  and  simple. 

To  the  period  of  the  Auroral  or  Great  Limestone,  there  appears  to  have 
been  but  little  interruption  to  the  volcanic  agencies  and  the  process  of 
change,  or  metamorphism  of  matter,  from  the  fluid  lava  to  the  sedimentary 
strata  resulting  tlicrefrom.  But  at  this  period  there  must  have  been  a  long 
calm,  since  the  Great  Limestone  could  not  liave  been  created  in  tlie  manner 
and  from  the  material  of  the  subordinate  strata.  The  volcanoes  were 
comparatively  quiet,  having  vented,  perhaps,  the  fluids  and  vapors  which 
had  formerly  existed  in  a  state  of  tension  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  and 
this  assumption  is  sustained  by  the  fact,  that  this  state  of  quiet  or  rest  firom 
violent  volcanic  action  was  general,  since  the  limestones  were  the  cotempo- 
rary  formation  of  this  period  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Its  formation  was  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  ancient  Appalachian  Sea.  Its 
area  was,  of  course,  coextensive  with  the  waters  in  which  it  was  formed,  while 
its  maximum  thickness  was  a  mile  I  When  we  consider  the  boundaries 
and  extent  of  this  great  sea, — ^whose  landmarks  are  so  well  preserved, — 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  limestone  formations  of 
this  era. 

THE  GREAT  LIMESTONE. 

Its  limits  follow  closely  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  sea,  as  formerly 
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Bet  forth,  but  is  endrded  by  the  rim  of  metamorphio  strata,  which  was 
the  production  of  volcanic  agencies  to  the  period  of  the  lime.  We  may  note 
the  present  outcrops  of  this  great  ocean-bed.  Starting  from  the  southern 
portion  of  Alabama,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  with  the  Alabama 
Siver,  its  eastern  margin  lies  along  the  great  valley  region  described  in 
Chapter  11.^ — ^forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  regions  of 
the  continent, — ^through  all  the  Atlantic  States  to  Nova  Scotia.  Its  course 
is  then  through  the  Laurentian  basins  west  to  Montreal,  and  thence  around 
the  north  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Greorgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron; 
ind  still  further  west,  sweeping  the  north  and  west  sides  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, through  Green  Bay  and  Winnebago  Lake  and  Wisconsin,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi.  It  passes  through  the  northern  portions  of  Iowa, 
and  thence  in  an  indefinite  course  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, — along  their 
eastern  slopes  to  the  northern  borders  of  Texas,  through  which  State  it 
circles  back  towards  the  Mississippi  River.  But  its  southern  limits  are  not 
well  defined,  nor  can  we  so  well  determine  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Appi^ 
lachian  Sea  towards  the  south,  whether  it  included  the  Gulf  and  was  isolated 
from  the  Atlantic  by  a  continuation  of  the  granite  boundary  through 
Florida  and  Cuba  to  the  Southern  Continent,  or  was  on  a  level  and  in 
oonfluence  with  the  Atlantic. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  area  of  this  Great  Limestone  is  not  less 
than  1,500,000  square  miles,  and  as  safely  compute  its  average  thickness 
at  not  less  than  1000  feet, — ^its  maximum  thickness  being  nearly  5000  feet, 
while  its  minimum  we  have  never  seen  less  than  1000  feet. 

This  entire  mass  contains  a  vast  store  of  carbonic  acid;  its  maximum 
proportion  to  the  whole  being  about  40  per  cent,  and  its  minimum  20  per 
cent.,  giving  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  one-half  of 
which,  or  15  per  cent.,  is  carbon;  or  one  square  mile  of  this  limestone,  at 
an  average  of  1000  feet  thick,  contains  as  much  carbon  as  the  general 
production  of  our  anthracite  coal-fields  to  the  square  mile. 

Carbonic  acid  is  liquefied  under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  and 
becomes  solid  by  evaporation. 

The  vapor  of  carbon  mixing  with  the  hydrogen  of  water  at  high  tem- 
peratures forms  earburetted  hydrogen^  ooalroUj  petrolewmy  naphtha^  <&c. 

Since  it  has  been  determined  that  our  limestone  rocks  have  not  been 
fimned  by  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  solid  matter,  as  the  accompanying 
sandstones  and  slates  are  formed,  it  may  be  an  interesting  question  to 
determine  how  they  were  formed.  There  appear  to  be  only  two  theories 
available:  one  providing  for  its  creation  by  the  industrious  labors  of 
mjriads  of  marine  insects,  and  the  other  assuming  that  the  waters  con- 
taining oarbonio  acidy  holding  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in 
solution,  had  precipitated  those  salts  at  a  boiling-heat.  The  latter  theory 
aeems  plausible,  since  the  vapors  of  carbon  must  have  been  in  excess  in  the 
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air  and  in  the  waters.  Until  this  period  there  could  have  been  no  poBsi- 
bility  of  its  return  to  the  earth  in  large  quantities  by  condensation,  pre- 
cipitation^ or  through  animal  or  v^etable  life.  The  heat  that  vaporized 
it  still  prevented  its  condensation :  therefore,  both  the  atmosphere  and  the 
waters  must  have  been  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  which,  during  the 
first  cessation  of  volcanic  heat  and  violence,  returned  to  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  lime.  Such  is  the  natural  process;  and  such,  we  may  observe, 
must  have  been  the  cause  and  result  during  the  formation  of  the  second 
or  great  carboniferous  limestone. 

We  may  not  reiterate  here  the  successive  formations  of  the  Pakeozoic 
strata,  as  described  in  Chapter  II.,  but  we  must  notice  the  &ct  of  a  frequent 
recurrence  of  volcanic  action  and  violence  from  the  first  to  the  second 
great  limestones.  It  was  intermittent,  however,  and  more  or  less  violent 
tlirough  a  long  series  of  formations  of  sandstones,  slates,  shales,  and  lime- 
stones. In  those  formations  we  find  the  carbon  preserved  in  available 
form  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  add  in  Ume,  and  hydrocarbon  in  petroleum. 
From  the  first  great  limestone  to  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  more  or 
less  of  the  hydrocarbons  was  preserved  in  the  limestones  and  bituminous 
shales.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  in  explanation  of  its  absence  in  certain 
locations,  the  hydrocarbons  do  not  exist  in  formations  which  admit  of 
their  escape  in  gas;  nor  were  they  formed  at  the  period  of  those  precipitates 
in  which  they  are  found,  but  were  the  production  of  subterranean  gases 
since. 

We  may  now  pass  over  the  subsequent  periods  following  the  formation 
of  the  great  limestone  to  the  immense  sand-rocks  of  the  ''old  red"  and 
the  subcarboniferous,  which,  again,  must  have  been  produced  by  heat  and 
violence,  followed,  as  before,  by  quiet  and  a  reduction  of  temperature;  and 
the  result,  as  before,  was  the  production  of  lime. 

There  is  a  singular  and  unaccountable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
carboniferous  lime  which  claims  our  attention.  In  the  east  and  northeast 
.of  the  Alleghany  basin,  the  subcarboniferous  strata  are  the  well-known  red 
shales  of  our  anthracite  coal-fields,  but  to  the  west  it  is  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  one  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  other;  the  lime 
thinning  to  the  east  and  enlarging  to  the  west,  while  the  other  thins  to  the 
west  and  increases  to  the  east. 

Prof.  !^ogers  accounts  for  this  change  in  the  assumption  that  the  lime 
was  peculiarly  a  marine  production,  and  came  in  from  the  southwest; 
while  the  Red  Shale,  or  ^'Umbral,''  was  a  shore  or  land  production,  and 
came  from  the  east.  This  seems  plausible;  but  we  cannot  imagine  why 
the  same  rule  did  not  work  during  the  formation  of  the  first  or  Auroral 
limestone,  which  is,  perhaps,  thicker  on  the  east  than  elsewhere! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  red  shale  is  equal 
to  the  average  deposit  where  the  red  shale  commences  to  thin,  or  even 
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yfhae  it  does  not  exist;  that  is^  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  red  shales  of 
tfae  east  is  equal  to  the  lime  formations  of  the  W6^t  under  equal  areas. 

However  we  may  account  for  the  change  from  shale  to  limestone,  or 
vice  vendy  we  know  that  both  must  have  been  formed  in  a  quiet  sea  and 
doriDg  a  season  of  comparatively  low  temperature,  since  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  shale  is  a  soft,  red  mud  of  almost  impalpable  fineness,  and 
has  been  evenly  deposited  in  the  most  conformable  manner  as  an  aqueous , 
sediment 

THE  GREAT  CONGLOMERATE. 

The  formation  next  in  order  of  deposit  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  sea 
is  the  great  Conglomerate,  which  is  the  floor  and  base  of  the  coal  measures. 
This  formation,  like  all  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  basin,  excepting  the 
lime,  is  in  vast  preponderance  in  the  east,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
tfae  anthracite  coal-fields.  Here  it  is  over  1000  feet  in  thickness  along  its 
lower  border,  but  thins  off  rapidly  in  a  western  direction.  On  the  western 
OQtcrop  of  the  Wyoming  coal-field  it  is  about  100  feet  thick ;  and  on  the 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  same  direction  west,  it  is  not 
over  30  feet;  while  throughout  the  Western  coal-fields  it  ranges  from  10 
to  15  feet. 

There  are  several  theories  regarding  this  extraordinary  formation.  It 
is  composed  of  a  conglomeration  of  pebbles,  chiefly  of  a  white  quartzose 
character,  but  is  made  up  otherwise  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks  in  pebble 
shape,  cemented  by  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  material  of  all  ages  except 
the  primitive.  Prof.  Rogers  thinks  it  the  drifl  or  wash  of  some  ancient 
current,  sweeping  with  great  force  from  the  southeast,  or  ''towards  a  point 
a  Htde  west  of  north,'*  evidently  the  ocean-tides. 

There  are  circumstances  which  substantially  support  this  conclusion, 
such  as  the  general  water-worn  character  of  the  diversified  and  imbedded 
pebbles,  the  intervening  strata  of  shale  and  sandstone,  and  the  want  of 
muformity  in  the  strata  and  composition  of  the  conglomeratic  rocks.  It 
evidently  could  not  have  been  of  volcanic  origin,  since  there  appears  to  be 
little  or  none  of  the  pure  igneous  rocks  in  the  mass,  but  all  came  firom  the 
nbsequent  sedimentary  formations. 

The  conglomerate  must  have  been  formed  immediately  after  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone,  and  perhaps  partly  cotemporaufous  with  it.  The  com- 
motion of  the  tides  along  the  eastern  coasts,  and  the  different  conditions  of  the 
water,  prevented  the  formation  of  lime,  or  precipitated  it  among  the  enor- 
DKHis  mass  of  shales  and  conglomerate  which  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
East  The  carboniferous  lime  is  200  feet  thick  at  Pittsburg,  while  the 
Umbral  red  shale  is  3000  feet  thick  at  Pottsville,  and  intermediate  the 
ame  proportions  will  hold  good,  since  both  the  shale  and  the  lime  thin 
in  the  same  ratio.    Thus,  if  the  limestone  contains,  on  an  average,  46  per 
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cent  of  carbonate," — ^which  it  doea  not, — the  Umbral  would  absorb  tbe 
whole  with  an  imperoeptible  proportion  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime. 

We  alao  notice  the  absence  of  bituminous  matter  in  the  formatimis  of 
the  East,  which  evidently  could  not  have  been  for  the  want  of  carbon ;  but 
.  the  condiUons  which  then  and  subsequently  existed  were  different  &om 
those  of  the  West,  and,  oonaequently,  not  only  one  but  all  formations  have 
felt  the  resulting  change. 

The  only  reasonable  theory  in  contradiction  to  the  forcing,  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  conglomerate,  is  that  they  are,  or  may  be,  water 
orystals  or  concretions;  but  the  evidence  against  this  theory  seems  to  be 
conclusive,  and  we  ueed  not  present  the  arguments  of  the  theorists. 


COAL  F0BMATI0N8  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BASIN. 

We  have  now,  step  by  step,  irom  the  deepest  formations  which  have 
filled  the  Appalachian  basins,  arrived  at  the  upper  and  most  magnifioeut, 
which  crowned  the  whole  and  finished  this  stupendous  creation  of  Nature, 

We  have  seen  how  the  vast  and  un&thomable  gul&  of  the  ancient  sea 
were  filled  by  the  molten  lava  which  poured  from  the  long  chain  of  granite 
and  volcanic  hills  that  formed  its  steep  and  gigantic  coastHline  on  the  east, 
and  perhaps  fnHU  volcanoes  in  its  centre;  how  the  vapors  of  oombastiqn 
— the  escaping  carbon — were  collected  and  stored  in  tlie  limestones  and 
shales  and  sealed  for  future  use;  how  the  great  basin  was  filled  and 
levelled  by  later  and  finer  deposits  in  preparation  for  the  life  and  v^tatioa 
which  was  to  follow. 

It  will  be  necessary  ta  review  at  some  length  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  Appalachian  basin  as  prepared  for  the  production  of  mineral  coal, 
since  the  natural  process  here  resembles,  and  was,  in  fitct,  the  same  as  that 
which  produced  coal  elsewhere ;  and  a  plain  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  come  beneath  our  knowledge  and  comprehension  in  this  case,  will 
present  a  general  exposition  of  the  formation  and  origin  of  all  the  coal  of 
the  Carboniferous  era. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  limits  of  the  ancient  sea 
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were  at  this  period  largely  contracted.  The  enormous  maes  of  material 
wliich  filled  up  the  eastern  edge  of  the  basin,  being  vastly  in  excess  of  that 
carried  by  the  waters  towards  the  interior,  naturally  elevated  the  eastern 
shores  and  drove  the  waters  back,  thus  forming  a  long  line  of  new  shore, 
parallel  with  the  old  granite  range,  and  of  great  width, — extending,  for 
instance,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  over  a  distance  of  150  miles,  or  from 
the  granite  hills  of  North  Carolina  to  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alle- 
ghany in  Western  Virginia.  This  was  general  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  basin,  though  much  narrower  at  some  points  than  others;  the  anthra- 
cite fields  of  Pennsylvania  being  the  most  eastern,  and,  of  course,  nearest 
to  the  original  granite  boundary  of  the  ancient  sea.  But  even  here  the 
new  line  of  shore  could  not  have  been  less  than  50  miles  from  the  Sharp 
Mountain  to  an  indefinite  point  south  of  the  Blue  Kidge  or  Beading  Hills. 

The  sea  was  driven  back  by  the  constantly  encroaching  land,  the  pro- 
duction of  volcanic  action.  But  in  order  to  explain  its  elevation  as  dry 
land  along  the  newly  erected  coasts,  we  must  assume  the  depression  of  the 
interior  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  waters.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  mere  inference.  Prof.  Rogers  demonstrates  this  clearly  in  his  theory  of 
the  origin  of  eoal ;  and  so  many  evidences  are  offered  of  t^e  ^t,  that  we 
state  it  as  such. 

We  now  find,  instead  of  the  vast  Appalachian  ocean,  an  inland  basin 
of  comparatively  contracted  limits,  with  rivers  draining  the  new  continent, 
as  the  Xew  Biver  now  drains  that  portion  which  preserved  its  original 
physical  features.  The  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Potomac,  and  the  James  did  not  then  pass  their  waters 
towards  the  Atlantic,  but  flowed  in  unknown  courses  towards  the  great 
inland  sea.  The  St.  Lawrence  brought  down  the  accumulated  waters  of 
the  north,  with  their  vast  debris,  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  ancient 
Missouri  then,  as  now,  rolled  its  muddy  waters  to  the  south. 

It  will  not,  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  appear  strange  or  wonder- 
^  that  the  gteat  Appalachian  Sea  no  more  exists ;  but  it  would  be  strange 
if  those  accumulating  waters,  rolling  down  over  soft  and  imperfectly 
twined  strata,  did  not  fill  up  the  shallow  sea* 

The  physical  changes  in  the  drainage  and  topography  of  the  eastern 
rfge  of  the  Appalachian  strata  are  due  to  subsequent  events.  The 
^thracite  basins  were  part,  and  parcel  of  the  grea^  Appalachian  coal-field, 
ind  formed  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  bituminous 
coala  of  the  West.*  The  intervening  space  might  not  have  been  occupied 
V  a  continuous  coal-field ;  but  we  have  existing  evidences,  in  the  many 
outlying  patches  of  coal  and  conglomerate,  to  prove  that  the  larger  portion 
^  the  now  denuded  area  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  coal  formations ; 
^i  the  &ct  of  their  denudation  by  eastern  waters  is  a  positive  evidence  of 

*  Ihe  MUMS  producing  anthraolte  are  explained  further  on. 
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the  change  in  topography  after  the  formation  of  our  ooal-fields.    Conse- 
quently, the  waters  must  have  flowed  to  the  west  until  this  period. 

We  notioed  the  causes  of  this  physical  change  in  the  commencement  of 
this  chapter ;  but  it  may  appear  plainer  in  this  than  in  that  connection. 
The  gradual  subsidence  of  the  earth's  crust  was  general  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write, — or  during  the  coal  era, — at  the  close  of  a  season  of  con- 
stant and  violent  volcanic  action,  and  enables  us  to  account  for  our  coal 
formations,  we  think,  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  which  could  not  be 
done  under  any  other  hypothesis. 

But  the  rapid  subsidence  or  greater  depression  in  the  eastern  synclinals,  or 
valleys,  requires  some  definite  explanation.  As  we  before  stated,  a  long 
line  of  granite  shore  runs  parallel  with  the  ancient  Appalachian  sea,  and 
with  the  present  range  of  Appalachian  mountains ;  and  the  probability  is 
that  not  only  one  but  several  ranges  of  the  same  kind  originally  existed 
along  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  sea,  corresponding  to  our  present  flexures 
or  mountainous  folds ;  since  the  early  dynamic  effects  of  internal  forces 
seem  to  have  been  in  long  parallel  lines, — a  fact  attested  by  the  physical 
features  of  the  earth,  which  always  exist  in  long  lines  of  mountain  and 
valley,  except  when  changed  and  distorted  by  central  volcanic  influences.^ 

This  form  of  topographical  structure  being  demonstrated, — as,  we  think, 
all  the  fiicts  hitherto  given  do  fairly  demonstrate, — ^we  may  next  allude  to 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  portions  of  the  ancient  sea  must  have  been  vastly 
deeper  than  the  interior,  as  before  stated  and  proved.  These  facts  being 
accepted,  we  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  plain  solution  of  the  problem  of 
inverted  strata,  and  the  deep  synclinals  of  our  eastern  basins. 

In  the  first  place,  these  deep  axis  of  formation  must  have  been  originally 
the  weakest  part  of  the  earth's  crust;  in  the  next,  they  were  in  close 

*  "As  a  general  fact,  Toloanio  Tents  are  arranged  in  extensive  lines  or  sones,  oft^n  reach- 
ing half  around  the  globe. 

"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  line  of  Tents  is  the  long  chain  of  islands,  commencing  with 
Alaska,  on  the  coast  of  Russian  America,  which  passes  over  the  Aleutian  Isles,  Eam^ 
Bchatka,  the  Kurilian,  Japanese,  Philippine,  and  Moluccan  Isles,  and  then,  turning,  includes 
Sumbawa,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  and  terminates  at  Barren  Island  in  the  Bay  of  BengaL 
Another  almost  equally  extensire  line  commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
America,  and,  following  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  passes  along  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico, 
thence  into  California,  and  thence  northward  as  far  at  least  as  Columbia  Riyer,  which  it 
crosses  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Rocky  Mountains." — HiichcockU  Geology. 

The  number  of  actiye  volcanoes  on  the  globe  is  estimated  at  407.  Of  these,  52  are  in 
North  America,  48  in  Central  America,  ai|d  54  in  South  America. 

The  eruption  of  Kilauea,  in  Uawaii,  during  1840,  is. a  good  example  of  the  effects  of 
molten  lava  when  poured  into  the  sea,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  sediment  it  would 
form.  A  stream  of  molten  lava,  half  a  mile  wide  and  20  feet  thick,  poured  in  one  Tasi 
cataract  of  fire,  over  a  precipice  50  feet  high,  into  the  sea,  with  fear  Ail  hissing  and  loud 
detonations.  The  atmosphere,  in  all  directions,  was  filled  with  ashes,  spray,  and  gases; 
while  the  burning  laTa,  as  it  fell  into  the  water,  was  shiyered  into  atoms,  and,  being  thrown 
back  into  the  air,  fell  in  showers  of  9and  on  all  the  surrounding  country. 
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proximity  to  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  phitonic  regions  of  the  coast,  and 
tiie  spasmodic  venting  of  incessant  streams  of  lava,  which  filled  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Appalachian  Sea,  must  have  tended  to  cause  a  vacuum  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth;  and,  as  '^ nature  abhors  a  vacuum,'^  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  subsidence  of  those  deeper  basins,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  constraining  cause.* 

The  inverted  strata  or  flexures  of  the  Alpine  formations  liave  the  same 
form  and  feature,  and  were  evidently  caused  by  the  same  volcanic  action. 
But  this  cause  could  only  operate  during  the  continued  action  of  volcanic 
inflaences;  and  there  has  evidently  been  a  continued  subsidence  of  those 
deep  basins  since  the  formation  of  our  coal-fields,  which  needs  fiirther 
explanation. 

The  magnificent  formations  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania  could  not  have 
been  created  in  their  present  form.  No  deposit  could  have  taken  place  on 
the  perpendicular  strata  which  accompany  it,  in  many  places,  or  on  the 
anticlinals  which  are  folded  back  on  the  edges  of  the  basins. 

The  basins  in  which  the  original  deposit  took  place  must  have  been  of 
oomparatively  gentle  undulation,^-deeper,  perhaps,  and  of  steeper  angles  of 
dip  than  the  great  bituminous  basins  of  the  West,  but  having  no  com- 
parison to  the  present  inclinations.- 

It  has  been  stated  and  demonstrated  in  the  previous  pages  that  the 
weakest  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  are  in  the  vicinity  of  active  volcanoes ; 
but  in  the  present  instance  circumstances  existed  to  make  this  vicinity  still 
more  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  internal  violence,  and  the  irresistible 
forces  of  condensation  and  contraction  going  on  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Of  all  mechanical  powers,  there  are  none  so  tremendous  and  irresistible  as 
the  two  we  have  given  in  illustration  of  the  natural  processes  which  tend 
to  change  and  modify  the  physical  geology  or  the  lithologics^  structure  of 
the  earth, — ^that  is,  vacuum  and  contbaction. 

Fio.  6. 


"  LATERAL  CONTRACTION." 


The  above  illustration  represents  the  action  of  lateral  contraction.  The 
^ount  of  contraction  in  the  earth's  crust  is  collectively  very  great,  but 
the  conformation  of  the  Appalachian  strata  was  such  as  to  concentrate  its 
^^ntracdon  to  a  single  group  of  formations,  along  its  weakest  line  of  crust, 
which  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  coal-basins. 

From  the  centre  of  the  Appalachian  formation  to  the  eastern  escarpment 

*  Sir  Charles  Ljell  advocates  this  theory  of  subsidence  and  consequent  flexure. 
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of  the  Alleghany,  the  formation  is  ver}'  thick,  and  generally  on  a  plane 
slightly  varying  from  the  horizon.  The  flexibility  of  this  level  mass  of 
strata,  which  was,  and  is,  perhaps,  from  20  to  50  miles  thick,  could  not  have 
been  in  proportion  to  the  already  flexed  and  weakened  basins  of  the  East ; 
consequently,  the  contraction  or  condensation  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  must  have  been  exerted  laterally  and  against  the  weak  and  already 
partially  folded  strata  of  the  eastern  basins.  It  must  be  understood,  in 
this  connection,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  local  contraction  of  tlie 
sor&ce  strata,  because  they  had  already  reached  their  maximum  of  con- 
densation. It  is  now  the  contraction  of  the  interior  cnist,  or  the  con- 
densation of  the  liquid  mass  of  the  earth,  that  we  are  treating  of. 

We  think  this  illustration  will  suiBciently  demonstrate  the  causes  and 
processes  which  efiected  the  violent  contortions  and  steep  angles  of  our 
eastern  basins.  The  action  was  gradual,  as  it  was  irresistible,  and  therefore 
produced  no  great  rents  of  fissures  in  the  strata,  but  exerted  its  crushing 
influence  tlirough  a  vast  space,  and  left  the  evidences  in  innumerable  slides, 
cracks,  and  cleavages  throughout  the  strata  affected.* 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  can  satisfactorily  contemplate 
the  natural  process^  by  which  our  magnificent  fields  of  coal  were  pro- 
duced, having,  to  our  own  mind,  clearly  demonstrated  the  fiicts  or  tlic 
hypothesis  we  set  forth  to  prove. 

Nature  had  prepared  for  the  closing  glory  of  her  Appalachian  monument. 
The  great  Appalachian  Sea  had  b(»en  contracted  to  less  than  one-half 
its  original  superficial  area,  and  its  present  shallow  depth  bore  no  compari- 
son to  its  former  unfathomable  abyss.  Its  shores  were  now  quiet,  low,  and 
clothed  in  verdure.  Long  receding  shores,  without  cliff  or  mountain, 
stretched  gently  away  towards  the  ancient  coasts,  from  which  now  came 
vast  rivers,  rolling  in  the  mud  and  drift  of  the  soft  and  imperfect  strata 
which  had  never  been  condensed  by  pressure  and  not  yet  hardened  by 
exposure  and  time;  and,  thus  prepared,  we  leave  the  formation  and  origin 

of  coal  for  the  following  chapter. 

■*  ■  ■■  ■  I  ■      

*  Sir  James  Hall,  Sir  H.  De  La  Beche,  and  other  geologists,  adyocate  this  theory  of 
contraction  and  consequent  foliation  or  flexure  of  strata.  I^ateral  contraction  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  Chapter  XIV. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  FORMATION  AXD  ORIGIN  OF  OOAL. 

The  CarboniferooB  Env->The  Acme  of  VegetatioB — The  Coal  Flora — Hugh  Miller's  De- 
wription^Aqueoas  or  Terrestrial  Vegetation — Formation  of  Coal — Time  required  to 
form  a  Coal- Bed — Arborescent  Growth — Peat-Bogs — Nature  a  Busy  Worker — The  World 
not  BO  Old,  aflei*  aU — The  Coal  Measures — Subsidence  of  the  Land — Fluvial  Deposit*— 
Volcanic  Eruptions — ^Terrestrial  Vegetation  in  the  Rocky  Strata — Theoriea  of  Coal 
Fonaaiion — Vegetable  Hydrocarbons — Coal-Basins — Carbon — Naphtha — Petroleum — 
Bitomen — Anthracite — Diamond — Coal  and  Coal-Oil — Anthracite  Coal  Formations. 

Ix  the  preceding  chapter  we  presented  the  Appalachian  basin  as  it 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  when  the  violent 
volcanic  action  of  that  portion  of  our  continent  had  ceased  or  become 
intermittent,  and  the  great  depths  of  the  ancient  sea  had  been  filled  with 
the  early  F^lseozoic  rocks,  leaving  but  a  shallow  sea  and  a  soft,  low  shore 
for  the  base  of  the  new  and  wonderful  formations  which  had  now  com* 
menced.  But,  though  the  violence  of  eruptive  volcanoes  could  not  now 
pour  the  molten  lava  over  the  new  shores,  volcanic  action  and  internal 
beat  still  had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  formations. 

It  was  jet  early  in  the  creative  periods.  The  ^^  third  day,"  as  described 
W  the  Mosaic  account,  had  not  yet  closed,  and  air-breathing  animal  life 
had  yet  no  existence.  The  air  was  full  of  vapor  and  the  floating  dust  of 
distant  eruptions;  carbonic  acid  loaded  the  waters  and  surcharged  the  air; 
a  sulphurous  and  heated  atmosphere  everywhere  encircled  the  earth;  and 
the  waters  were  tepid  with  the  radiating  heat  of  cooling  lava  and  the  con- 
densing earth. 

The  temperature  that  then  existed  would  be  insupportable  to  terrestrial 
3aimals,  while  the  carbonic  acid  that  impregnated  the  air  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  common  air-breathing  creatures.  The  vapors  of  carbon  still  arose 
from  a  thousand  sources, — ^smoking  volcanoes  and  smouldering  lava;  and 
everjr  crack  and  fissure  of  the  earth  still  poured  forth  its  volumes  of  the 
vapors  of  combustion,  which  here,  in  the  contact  with  water,  formed  car- 
l>afett€d  hydrogen,  and  there,  with  the  atmosphere,  formed  carbonic  acid. 

Such  a  coincidence  of  favorable  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  produce 
«  vegetation  of  the  most  vast  and  magnificent  description,  in  comparison 
^th  which  the  most  luxuriant  of  the  present  day  would  be  as  a  "drop  in 
the  backet."  The  soft  and  fertile  soil,  made  rich  with  the  decaying  matter 
of  the  ancient  marine  life  and  the  resulting  bitumen  of  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gases;  the  atmosphere^  warm  and  moist  with  heat  and  steam. 
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and  loaded  with  the  life-giving  carbon  so  necessary  to  vegetation,  all 
tended  to  invigorate  and  give  an  unlimited  growth  to  that  early  flora. 

This  was  the  acme  of  vegetable  life.  Hitherto  those  favorable  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  and  vegetation  could  only  have  flourished  to  a  limited 
extent. 

During  the  subcarboniferous  era,  which  followed  the  ^^Mredp  or  the 
vespertine,  we  have  noticed  an  uncertain  and  meagre  ooalfloray  but  in  only 
one  instance,  in  a  limited  area,  was  a  coal  of  commercial  value  produced 
in  this  country.*  Yet  the  time  that  trtimspired  from  the  vespertine,  or 
pro&Hcarboniferous,  to  the  true  carboniferous,  was  comparatively  limited ; 
the  red  shale,  or  carboniferous  lime,  and  the  conglomerate  formations,  only 
intervene. 

In  tracing  the  production  of  the  ancient  or  fossil  flora  to  a  later  date 
than  the  Carboniferous,  we  also  find  a  great  depreciation ;  and  though  occa- 
sionally limited  fields  and  thick  coal-beds  were  formed,  they  are  generally 
both  limited  in  area  and  in  thickncst^  of  bed. 

Having  thus  carefully  traced  the  processes  of  Nature  to  this  remarkable 
and  wonderful  period  of  the  earth's  existence,  we  are  now,  in  a  measure, 
prepared  to  appreciate  and  comprehend  that  which  is  to  follow ;  though  we 
shall  still  be  theorists,  notwithstanding  the  fiicts,  for  we  get,  after  all,  but 
dim  and  uncertain  glances  into  the  arcana  of  Nature.  But  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  theories  are  plausible,  probable,  and  con- 
sistent with  existing  fiicts  and  evidences,  and  that  neither  miracle  nor 
unnatural  processes  are  required  to  prove  the  hypothesis. 

THE  COAL  FLORA. 

We  have  before  us  ''a  low  shore  thickly  covered  with  vegetation.  High 
trees  of  wonderful  form  stand  out  far  into  the  water.  There  seems  no 
intervening  beach.  A  thick  hedge  of  reeds,  tall  as  the  masts  of  pinnaces, 
runs  along  the  deeper  bays,  like  water-flags  at  the  edge  of  a  lake.  A  river 
of  vast  volume  comes  rolling  from  the  interior,  darkening  the  water  for 
leagues  with  its  slime  and  mud,  and  bearing  with  it  to  the  open  sea,  reeds, 
and  fern,  and  cones  of  pine,  and  immense  floats  of  leaves,  and  now  and 
then  some  bulky  tree,  undermined  and  uprooted  by  the  current  We  near 
the  coast,  and  now  enter  the  opening  of  the  stream.  A  scarce-penetrable 
phalanx  of  reeds,  that  attain  to  the  height  and  wellnigh  the  bulk  of  forest- 
trees,  is  ranged  on  either  hand.  The  bright  and  glossy  stems  seem  roddcd 
like  Gothic  columns,  the  pointed  leaves  stand  out  green  at  every  joint,  tier 

*  The  flora  to  which  we  allude  grew  on  the  New  River,  Southwestern  Virginia,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  great  limestone,  under  circumstances  more  favorable  than  usual  during  that 
period.  It  was  an  elevated  locality.  The  water  must  have  been  shallow,  and  the  soiU 
soft  and  rich. 
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■faove  ti^,  each  tier  resembling  s  coronal  wreath  or  an  ancient  crown,  with 
ibe  aja  turned  outward;  and  we  see  atop  what  may  be. either  large  9pik«8 
orcitkios. 

Fu.  7. 


"What  strange  forma  of  vegetable  life  appear  in  the  forests  behind! 
Cm  that  be  a  club-mosa  that  raises  its  slender  height  for  more  than  fiftv- 
f%t  from  the  soil  ?  Or  can  these  tall,  palm-like  trees  be  actual  {eras,  and 
tJiwe  spreading  branches  mere  fronds?  And  then  these  gigantic  reeds  I  art; 
tnevDot  mere  varieties  of  the  coAimon  horse-tail  of  onr  bogs  and  morasses, 
magnified  some  sixty  or  a  hundred  times?  Have  wo  arrived  at  some  such 
««ntry  as  the  continent  visited  by  Gulliver,  in  which  he  found  thickets  of 
»eeda  and  grass  tall  aa  woods  of  twenty  years'  growth,  and  lost  himself 
•Qii<l  a  forest  of  com  fifty  &et  in  height? 

"The  lesser  v^etation  of  our  own  coujitry,  its  reeds,  mosses,  and  fem«, 
■Km  here  aa  if  viewed  through  a  microscope :  the  dwaris  have  sprang  up 
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into  giants,  and  jet  there  appe&TB  to  be  no  proportional  increase  in  size  among 
wbat  are  unequivocally  its  trees.  Yonder  ia  a  group  of  what  seem  to  be  pines, 
— tall  and  bulky,  it  is  true,  but  neither  taller  nor  bulkier  than  the  pines  of 
Norway  or  America ;  and  the  clnb-moas  behind  shoots  up  its  green,  hairy 
arms,  loaded  with  what  seem  catkins,  above  their  topmost  cones. 

"But  what  monster  of  the  vegetable  world  comes  floating  down  the 
stream,  now  circling  round  in  eddies,  now  dancing  on  the  ripple,  now 
shooting  down  the  rapid  ?  It  resembles  a  gigantic  star-fish,  or  an  immense 
coach-wheel  divested  of  its  rim.*  There  is  a  green,  dome-like  mass  in  the 
centre,  that  corresponds  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel  or  the  body  of  the  star- 
fish ;  and  the  boughs  shoot  out  horizontally  from  every  side,  like  the  spokes 
of  the  nave,  or  rays  from  the  central  body.  The  diameter  considerably 
exceeds  forty  feet ;  the  branches,  on'ginally  of  a  deep  green,  are  assuming 
the  golden  tinge  of  decay ;  the  cylindrical  and  hollow  leaves  stand  out 
thick  on  every  side,  like  prickles  of  the  wild  rose  on  the  red,  fleshy,  lance- 
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like  shoots  of  a  year's  growth,  that  will  be  covered  two  seasons  hence  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  That  strangely-formed  organism  presents  no  existing 
type  among  all  the  numerous  fiunilies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

"There  is  an  amazing  luxuriance  of  growth  all  around  us.  Scarce  van 
the  current  make  its  way  through  the  thickets  of  aquatic  plants  that  ri.se 
thick  from  the  muddy  bottom ;  and  though  the  sunshine  falls  bright  on 
the  upper  boughs  of  the  tangled  forest  beyond,  not  a  ray  penetrates  the 
more  than  twilight  gloom  that  broods  oyer  the  marshy  platform  below. 

"  The  rank  steam  of  decaying  vegetation  forms  a  thick  blue  haze,  that 
partially  obecures  the  underwood.  Deadly  lakes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  have 
uUted  in  all  the  hollows.     There  is  a  silence  all  around,  uninter- 


*  Since  discovered  to  be  the  roola  or  bu«  of  the  gigFmtio  SigilUrlft,  vhieh  »1wr7b  gnw 
1b  the  Gre-cUjB  of  our  coal-beds,  and  therefore  ooald  not  flo»l  dowB  the  riTer  into  the  coal 
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rupted  save  by  the  sudden  splash  of  some  reptile-fish  that  has  risen  to 
the  surface  in  pursuit  of  its  prey^  or  when  a  sudden  breeze  stirs  the  hot 
air  and  shakes  the  fronds  of  the  giant  ferns  or  the  catkins  of  the  reeds. 

"  The  wide  continent  before  us  is  a  continent  devoid  of  animal  life,  save 
that  its  pools  and  rivers  abound  in  fish  and  moUusca,  and  that  millions 
and  tens  of  millions  of  the  infusoria  tribes  swarm  in  the  bogs  and  marshes. 
Here  and  there^  too,  an  insect  of  strange  form  flutters  among  the  leaves. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  no  creature  furnished  with  lungs  of  the  more 
perfect  construction  could  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  this  early 
period  and  have  lived.'** 

.  The  above  description  by  Hugh  Miller  is  perhaps  the  best  we  have  of 
the  form  and  character  of  the  ancient  coal  vegetation.  But  the  late  attempt 
to  make  our  mineral  coal  the  product  exclusively  of  an  arborescent  flora 
is  not  consistent  with  the  facts  or  the  nature  of  things;  and  we  are  forced, 
to  return  to  the  marine  flora  as  part  of  the  formation,  before  we  can  reoon* 
die  all  the  coincidents  of  our  fossil  vegetatioQ  to  the  production  of  coal. 

All  our  known  coal-fields  have  a  basin-shape,  while  the  angles  of  the 
strata  dip  to  a  common  centre.  If  non-conforming  coal  strata  exist,  it  is 
due  to  local  and  subsequent  causes,-— denudation  and  unequal  movement  of 
the  superincumbent  strata.' 

Consequently,  all  our  coal-fields  must  have  arisen  out  of  bcLsinSy  IdkeSy  or 
aea«,  and,  of  course,  from  or  in  the  water.  That  the  v^tation  grew 
entirely  in  the  water,  however,  is  not  evident :  the  contrary  would  seem  to 
be  the  rule,  if  we  accepted  the  fossil  flora  of  the  coal-slaies  and  rocka  aa 
evidence  that  they  also  formed  coal;  since  nearly  all  the  species  of  fossil 
flora  found  in  those  rocks  are  of  land  origin.  But  in  close  proximity  to 
the  coal  we  find  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  vegetation,  thatevidently  sprung 
from  the  deep  mud  of  those  shallow  seas.  In  the  coal  itself  we  find  no 
positive  existence  of  v^tation, — ^no  trace  of  leaf  or  stem.  But  the  vast 
forms  of  the  Sigillaria  and  its  enormous  base  of  roots,  the  StigTnariay  aro 
profiisely  abundant  in  the  fire-clays  of  all  our  coal-beds,  and  particularly 
in  the  lower  series.  Here  also  the  towering  Lepidodendron  and  the  gigantic 
Qdamite  had  their  existence.  They  and  their  species  form  the  chief  re- 
mans in  the  strata  of  the  lower  veins,  and  exist  exclusively  in  the  beds  of 
fire-day  supporting  the  coal,  while  their  stems  and  leaves  and  branches 
tfe  found  in  abundance  through  the  slates  which  immediately  overlie  the 
coal.  We  are  therefore  to  infer  that  they  formed  the  mass  of  our  lower 
beds  at  least,  if  we  are  to  concede  that  a  pure  vegetation  formed  our  exist- 
ing beds  of  coal,  which  is  doubtful,  as  we  shall  show. 

Oar  coal-beds  are  of  vast  extent,  and  we  find  some  of  the  upper  seams 
^ting  over  14,000  square  miles,  without  a  single  break  or  discontinua- 

«  Hugh  MiUer*8  "Old  Bed  Sandstone." 
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tion  of  strata,  while,  in  all  probability,  the  lower  seams  will  be  foand  to 
underlie  the  entire  Alleghany  ooal-field,  without  a  positive  discontinuity 
except  where  cut  off  by  the  streams  and  such  local  and  subsequent  causes. 

Therefore,  unless  we  admit  that  most  of  our  coal  vegetation  took  root 
deep  in  die  water,  we  must  assume  that  all  the  vast  area  of  over  70,000 
square  miles  was  level  and  one  vast  marsh,  which  is  in  contradiction  to  all 
fact  and  in  violence  to  every  natural  process  that  we  can  conceive;  and 
those  who  advocate  this  and  claim  an  exclusive  arborescent  or  land 
vegetation  as  producing  coal  must  summon  to  their  aid  earthquakes  and 
prodigies  of  Nature  for  every  coalnseam  existing,  in  order  to  reconcile  their 
theory  with  the  facts. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  sea  which  gave  growth  to  the  ancient' 
flora  was  deep:  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  shallow  sea,  and  from  the  mud 
of  its  bottom — our  present /rc-c/ay« — sprung  up  the  long,  grape-vine-like 
JSlffiBaria,  and  Lepidodendra,  and  the  gigantic  Calamites. 

In  that  tepid  water  they  soon  reached  the  surface,  and  spread  out,  a  vast 
sheet  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  waters  were  impregnated  with  hydro- 
carbon, and  its  surface,  loaded  with  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas  which  gave 
such  prodigious  energy  to  the  vegetable  growth,  came  in  contact  with  its 
vapors.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  favorable  condition  for  an  unlimited 
growth,  since  no  change  of  atmosphere,  no  rigid  winter,  came  to  check  its 
vast  increase,  and  the  superabundance  of  carbon  prevented  its  decay. 
Instead  of  1000  years  being  required  to  form  a  coal-bed  (3)  three  feet 
thick,  it  did  not  require  as  many  months, — ^perhaps  not  as  many  weeks. 

This  vegetation  was  not  solid  wood,  such  as  we  now  find  in  our  forests, 
but  rank  fronds  or  sappy  vines,  full  of  carbon  or  resinous  and  oily  juices, 
containing,  in  fiict,  more  of  the  solid  matter  of  coal  than  our  most  solid 
trees  of  to-day. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  coal-bed  that  might 
thus  be  formed  but  its  own  weight  or  a  subsidence  of  the  basin;  and  thus 
we  can  readily  account  for  the  benches  in  our  lai^  coal-beds,  none  of 
which  are  over  three  or  four  feet  thick.  The  immense  amount  of  vegeta- 
tion gradually  sinking  under  water,  as  it  formed,  and  becoming  heavy 
with  water,  carbon,  and  bitumen,  would  eventually  sink  to  the  bottom,  but 
immediately  the  vines  shoot  up  again  to  the  surfiu)e,  and  the  process  is 
repeated,  each  time  forming  either  a  thin  slate  or  a  band  of  imperfect  coal, 
as  circumstances  might  determine.  Sometimes  even  the  sur&oe  of  this 
mass  of  vegetation  might  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes,  soot,  <Sx>.,  fronx 
the  discharge  of  distant  volcanoes,*  and  produce  the  same  result.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  calculate  the  immense  amount  of  v^etation  it  would 
require  to  form  a  vein  of  coal  equal  to  the  Mammoth. 

*  Ashes  and  sand  haTe  been  carried  from  200  to  1000  miles  from  Ttolent  Toloaaio  «rup- 
iion.    See  further  in  this  chapter. 
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If  we  take  an  a^i^enige  forest  of  our  present  day  as^  the  base  of  our  cal- 
eoIatioiiSy  we  find  that  an  acre  of  ground  containing  65  trees,  each  ave- 
nging 240  cubic  feet  of  solid  timber  to  the  tree,  or  five  tons^  and  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  carbon,  will  produce  65  tons>  of  charcoal;  or  it  would 
reqaiTQ  74  such  forests  to  produce  a  bed  of  coal  one  foot  thicks  which  con-, 
tains  4840  tons  of  coal.  To  pursue  the  subject  further,  we  may  assume 
such  a  forest  of  white  oak  to  have  been  one  hundred  years  in  coming  to 
perfection,  and  we  thus  find  that  it  would  require  7400  years  of  our  present 
forest  growth  to  form  a  bed  of  coal  (3)  three  feet  thick;  or  74,000  years  to 
aommalate  the  mass  of  coal  existing  in  our  30-foot  Mammoth  coal-bed. 

We  may  indulge  in  some  speculation  as  to  the  relative  time  required  to 
prodace  the  same  result  during  the  ancient  fiora.  We  find  the  heat,  the 
moisture,  the  carbon,  and  the  watery  all  combining  to  produce  an  excessive 
growth;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  each  year  of  such  growth  would 
^d  one  foot  to  the  thickness  of  the  vegetable  mass,  as  before  described. 
This  might  be  compressed^  in  the  shape  of  coal,  to  one-fifth  its  bulk  or 
weight,  and  all  that  it  would  lose  in  the  slow  combustion,  or  process  of 
charring,  in  the  bowds  of  the  earth,  would  be  more  than  supplied  by  the 
Mceasion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  subterranean  vapors  still  per- 
king the  earth,  air,  and  water.  This  would  require  five  years  to  pro- 
choe  one  foot  of  ooall  or  180  years  to  form  the  30^eet  coal  of  the  Mammoth. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  natural  process  by  which  our  lai^ 
teins  of  coal  could'  be  formed  direct  from  v^table  matter. 

If  we  assume  the  v^etation  to  Have  been  arborescent  and  the  peculiar 
fossil  flora  of  the  land,  we  cannot  possibly  accumulate  a  sufficient  mass,  by 
u)v  theory,  to  produce  a  three-foot  vein  of  coal.  Growing  on  the  land, 
>Qdy  consequently,  in  the  air,  the  growth  of  successive  years  could  not  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  growth  that  could  have  stood  on  the  place  where 
it  grew,  could  not  have  formed  one  of  our  smallest  available  coal-beds. 

If  we  assume  the  v^etation  to  have  been  of  the  peat,  or  bog,  order,  wo 
most  admit  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  of  our  Appalachian  coal  formation 
to  have  been  level,  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land  would  then 
conform,  in  part,  to  the  requirements  of  the  facts  sustaining*  the  theory. 
B«t  even  they  who  sustain  this  theory  of  peoi-bog  formation  require  tho 
gn)wth  of  1500  years  to  form  the  ten-foot  Pitteburg  seam. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Nature  worked  so  slow.  At  this  rate  of  pro- 
grew  it  would  require  15,000  years  to  form  our  100  feet  of  anthracite  coal, 
«  perhj4)e  ten  times  that  period  to  deposit  the  3000  feet  of  coal  measures 
in  which  this  coal  is  stratified;  while  the  total  thickness  of  the  fi)6siliferou3 
^^ttSa^  fit>m  the  azoic  to  the  cainozoic,  would  require  the  lapse  of  millions 
of  years.  Such  a  state  of  progress  is  unnecessary,  unnatural,  and  not 
consistent  with  the  &cts. 

We  have  no  doabt  that  the  mighty  work  of  creation  was  accomplished 
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in  far  less  time  than  our  present  data  would  indicate;  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  productions  and  processes  of  the  past  by  the  present. 

Tracing  the  process  of  Nature  in  filling  the  great  Appalachian  basin 
with  strata  upon  strata,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  numberless  ages 
transpired  during  its  accomplishment.  The  rivers  of  molten  lava  poured 
out  by  a  hundred  volcanoes  would  accumuls|te  the  mass  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  It  may  be  argued  that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
real  nature  of  the  process,  in  view  of  the  animal  life  that  then  existed. 
But  it  is  evident  that  no  other  cause  could  effect  the  mighty  change  from 
an  unfathomable  ocean  tq  a  vast  continent;  and,  therefore,  such  must  have 
been  the  cause  and  effect  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  low  order  of 
animal  life  then  existing  was  only  found  in  strata  which  indicate  repose 
and  quiet;  they  therefore  sprung  into  existence  during  every  short  period 
of  rest,  and  vanished  with  the  return  of  violence  and  change,  as  the  many 
palseontological  breaks  in  the  ancient  strata  indicate  unequivocally. 

Whether  the  theory  of  the  water  vegetation — ^which  we  may  term  "super- 
aqueous,"  since  it  really  grows  above  the  water,  while  its  roots  are  below 
it— or  the  peat-bog  formation  be  accepted,  or,  in  &ct,  any  other,  the  same 
subsidence  of  the  land  and  the  same  changes  of  condition  are  required  to 
account  for  the  intervening  strata  of  slate  and  rock  which  form  our  coal 
measures.  In  the  former,  however,  the  subsidence  of  the  land  is  not  a 
positive  necessity  to  account  for  the  superincumbent  strata,  since  the  vege- 
tation filling  the  water  would  be  erushed  down  by  accumulating  earthy 
matter,  and  the  sedimentary  process  and  the  formation  of  coal-beds  might 
go  on  without  the  necessity  of  a  gradual  or  an  intermittent  subsidence. 
The  question  is,  whether  or  not  the  tall  vines  of  the  SigillaiHa,  &c.  could 
reach  the  sur&ce  from  the  vast  depth  of  3000  feet,  or  the  total  thickness 
of  the  coal  measures.  We  do  not  think  the  proposition  at  all  probable, 
since  the  evidences  of  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  interior  basin,  or  per- 
haps the  entire  Appalachian  formation,  is  overwhelming  and  unequivocal.'*' 


*  We  may  notice  a  fact  which  will  proTe  either  the  one  or  the  other,  Tix. :  the  Bubsidence 
of  the  interior  of  the  basin,  or  the  formation  of  coal  in  deep  water. 

The  highest  bed  of  coal  at  the  Portage  Summit,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  KaiU 
road,  is  2800  feet  above  tide,  while  the  aame  bed,  at  Johnstown,  17  miles  west,  is  120O  feet 
below  the  portage  level. 

The  elevation  of  the  strata  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  at  the  head  of  the  Alleghany 
River,  is  1500  feet  above  the  same  strata  at  Pittsburg ;  while  the  coal  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia,  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  field,  is  between  1500  and  2000  feet  above 
the  same  beds  on  the  Kanawha,  at  Charleston,  and  the  coal  of  Lookout  Mountain  is  1000 
feet  above  the  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,  or  above  the  same  beds  on  the  Ohio.  To 
the  west  and  northwest  the  elevation  is  much  less.  But  the  coal  on  the  Shenango,  at 
Sharon,  Ohio,  is  250  feet  above  its  level  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg. 

The  anticlinal  bounding  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field  to  the  west,  or  between  this  field 
and  the  basin  of  Indiana,  is  low  and  broad,  but  stiU  elevates  the  outcrop  considerable 
above  the  same  beds  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.    This  anticlinal  runs  from  Lake  Erie 
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We  msLj  consider  for  a  moment  the  conditions  and  changes  which  re- 
salted  from  a  subsidence  of  the  land,  or  a  depression  of  the  vegetation 
fomuDg  a  distinct  coal-bed^ — ^the  process  by  which  the  superincumbent 
strata  formed,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  subsidence  of  one  portion  of  the  earth  must  either  result  from  its 
oontraction  or  condensation,  or  from  volcanic  eruptions :  the  latter  cause 
vre  must  presume  to  have  been  the  prevailing  one  during  this  early  period; 
and  the  existence  of  long  lines  of  constantly  active  or  intermittent  vol- 
canoes on  either  hand,  to  the  east  and  west,  gives  ample  evidence  of  tlie 
&ct. 

Bat  whether  the  result  was  the  efiect  of  one  or  the  other  of  those 
causes,  the  formation  of  the  superincumbent  strata  would  be  much  the 
same.  In  the  one  case  it  would  be  slow  and  slaty,  or  the  sediment  would 
be  fine  and  argillaceous ;  while  in  the  other  and  later  it  would  accumulate 
rapidly  and  be  coarse  and  arenaceous.  The  first,  resulting  from  the  debris 
of  older  strata  brought  in  by  rivers  and  floods  in  a  comparatively  quiet 
manner,  forms  slates,  shales,  and  limestones;  and  the  second,  resulting 
from  violent  commotions,  would  not  only  cause  the  accumulation  of  strata 
from  the  sources  of  the  first,  but  would  receive  vast  acquisitions  from  the 
floating  ashes,  sand,  and  dust  of  not  very  distant  volcanoes.'*' 

The  formation  of  the  upper  series  of  coal  measures  was  evidently  more 
slow  than  the  lower  series,  as  the  coarse  arenaceous  rocks  are  but  few  in 
number,  while  the  slates  and  shales  are  profusely  abundant.  This  type, 
however,  of  the  general  character  of  the  great  Appalachian  region  has  an 
exception  in  the  isolated  anthracite  coal  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  since  the 
coarse  strata  here  exist  to  the  top  of  the  coal  measures :  still,  even  here  we 
fiud  the  material  finer  in  the  late  than  the  early  formations.  The  anthra- 
cite basins  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  active  or  intermittent  volcanoes,  and 
derived  most  of  the  rocky  strata  from  these  sources. 

^  Alabama.  It  is  aimplj  a  broad  axis,  or  anticlinal,  running  through  the  great  basin,  on 
tlie  same  principle  as  the  diTiding  anticlinals  in  our  smaller  basins.  The  true  outcrops,  or 
vestern  extremity,  of  the  great  Appalachian  formation,  is  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Hills, 
« the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rock j  Mountains. 

*  ''Probably  the  most  remarkable  eruption  of  modem  times  took  place  in  1815,  in  the 
uUnd  of  Sumbawa,  one  of  the  Molucca  group.  It  commenced  on  the  6th  of  April,  and 
^^  not  entirely  oease  until  July.  The  explosions  were  heard  in  Sumatra,  970  geographical 
Biles  distant,  in  one  direction,  and  at  Ternate,  in  the  opposite  direction,  720  miles  distant. 

*'So  heaTy  was  the  faU  of  ashes  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  that  houses  were  crushed 
ui  destroyed  beneath  them. 

"Towards  Celebes  they  were  carried  to  the  distance  of  217  miles,  and  towards  Java  800 
Biles,  80  as  to  occasion  a  darkness  greater  than  that  of  the  darkest  night.  On  the  12th  of 
April  the  floating  cinders  to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  were  two  feet  thick,  and  ships  were 
^*9rced  through  them  with  difficulty.  Lai'ge  tracts  of  country  were  coTered  by  the  lava, 
w^  out  of  12,000  inhabitants  on  the  island  only  26  BUTyiyed,"— Hitchcock* t  Geology, 

luring  the  eruption  of  Cosiguina,  in  Guatemala  on  the  Pacific,  in  1885,  ashes  fell  in 
Jiaaiea,  800  mUea  eastward,  and  upon  the  deck  of  a  Tessel  1200  mUes  westward  I 
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In  this  oonnection  vre  may  notice  several  singalar  facts,  which  somewhat 
ifnpair  the  best  theories  of  fossil  coal  vegetation.  Of  all  the  millions  of 
specimens  appertaining  to  a  thousand  or  more  species  of  fossil  flora 
found  in  the  coal  measures,  but  few  have  been  found  in  the  coal.  They  are 
generally  found  in  the  clays,  slates,  shales,  and  sandstones  above  or  below 
the  coal ;  consequently,  as  those  measures  were  formed  from  the  debris  of 
the  land,  the  flora  found  in  them  would  be  of  terrestrial  growth.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  tiie  coal  must  be  of  the  same  vegetation,  since  the 
theory  of  drift  cannot  be  entertained  in  the  consideration  of  its  production. 
The  only  species  of  v^tation  found  in  such  close  connection  with  the  coal 
as  to  warrant  an  assumption  of  their  being  the  coal-producing  flora,  are  the 
deep^  water-rooted  SigiUaruBy  Lepidodendray  CcUamUea,  &o,y  and  their 
numerous  species,  growing  up  through  the  water  and  spreading  on  its  sur- 
face, as  befbre  described. 

But  of  all  the  fossil  remains  of  the  terrestrial!  flora  we  do  not  find  one 
that  has  been  changed  to  coal ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  such  marine 
vegetation  as  exists  in  the  strata  not  in*  immediate  contact  with  the  ooal. 
All  the  numerous  fossil  remains  of  the  ancient  arborescent  v^etation  are 
solidified  into  sandstones  or  limestones,  or  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
slates  and  shales  in  which  they  are  found.  A  few  of  the  lai^r  trunks 
of  the  Sigillarise,  Calamites,  &c.,  have  been  found  coated  with  a  thin  film 
of  coal ;  but  their  bodies  are  always  silieious  or  calcareous. 

That  tlvese  trees  originally  contained  both  carbon  and  bitumen  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  these  constituents  of  all  vege- 
tation must  have  been  expelled  either  by  pressure  or  heat;  and  if  expelled 
in  the  shape  of  oil  or  bitumen,  the  results  might  produce  coal ;  and  thus, 
indirectly,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  vegetation  would  be  economized  in  the 
,  formation  of  our  mineral  fuel;  while  the  direct  conversion  of  all  the  vege- 
tation of  the  Carboniferous  era  into  coal  was  an  impossibility. 

THEORIES  OV  COAL  FORMATION. 

It  IS  a  fixed  law  of  nature  that  matter  cannot  become  exhausted  or  de- 
preciated in  weight,  though  it  may  change  from  one  substance  to  another. 
Carbon,  being  one  of  the  simple  substances  of  the  globe,  was  diffused 
through  all  matter  composing  it,  existing  in  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  it,  and  in  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth ;  but  during  the  early 
periods  of  die  earth's  existence,  when  the  internal  heat  held  the  gaseous 
substances  in  vapor,  the  earth  must  have  been  shrouded  by  carbon  and 
oxygen,  as  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid;  and  the  manner  or  condition  in  which 
it  has  been  condensed  and  solidified  is  admirable  and  wonderfiil,  evincing 
an  economy  in  the  processes  of  nature  that  we  must  consider  as  provi- 
dential and  with  a  view  to  subsequent  results. 
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It  has  been  preserved  as  lime,  coal,  bitumeiij  and  oil,  as  we  have  notloed 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  But  how,  or  in  what  form  and  manner,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  thesis.  It  has  been  inferred  that  all  carbon  returns  to 
the  earth  in  tibe  shape  of  vegetation;  and  we  admit  that  as  a  fact  now,  when 
our  atmosphere  contains  only  one-thousandth  part  of  carbonic  acid ;  but 
when  the  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  heated  vapors,  and  carbonic 
acid,  being  the  heaviest^  shrouded  the  earth,  the  early  vegetation,  however 
great,  could  not  have  absorbed  it,  and  it  returned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  con- 
nection with  the  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesia,  forming  lime. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  carbon  was  taken  up  by 
the  early  vegetation  of  the  coal  era,  which  we  cannot  lose  sight  of,  and 
which  must  be  accounted  for.  As  we  before  noticed,  this  vegetation  did 
not  appear  to  form  coal  in  a  direct  manner,  but  the  carbon  it  contained 
was  distilled  or  expelled,  by  pressure  and  heat,  in  the  shape  of  oil,  which 
most  have  been  a  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  this  would  form  coal; 

Those  processes  would  form  coal  rapidly  and  in  great  bulk.  The  aque- 
ous vegetation  and'  oils  of  v^tation  and  gas  combined,  or  either  one  of 
them,  would  produce  the  same*  resAlt  more  slowly.  But  both  of  these 
processes  must  have  been  carried  on  in  water.  In  fact,  tibe  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  our  coal-fields  were  ibrmed  in  basins  of  water, — ^lakes, 
seas,  or  oceans ;  and*  every  practical  theory  of  the  production  of  coal  re- 
qoires  this  condition,  to  reconcile  the  coincidences'  and  detail  which  meet 
the  eye  of  the  miner. 

The  disposition-  and  formation  of  the  rocky  strata  forming  the  coal 
measures  are  the  same  in  all  cases  and  the  result  of  the  same  causes. 

This  theory  seems  to  prevail  since  the  large  development  of  our  carbon 
oils,  or  petroleum,  which  is  formed  from  subterranean  gases,  resulting  from 
the  action  of  heat  and  water  on  the  carbon  of  the  rocks,^principally 
limestones  and  bituminous  shales.  It  exists  in  various  forms.  The 
Bsphtha  of  Pereia  is  lighter  than  our  petroleum,  and  is  constituted  of  car- 
hon  82.20,  hydrogen  14.80;  and  our  lighter  or  lower  oils  are  of  much  the 
»me  consistency.  The  heavy  or  lubricating  oil  is  denser  and  of  a  much 
thicker  ooosistency.  A  third  variety  is  still  less  fluid,  and  is  known  as 
maltha,  mineral  pitch,  sea-wax,  4&o»  It  is  of  the  consistency  of  tar,  but  i» 
sometimes  found  in  a  pure  state,  resembling  tallow,  parafHne,  Ac.  A  fourth 
is  called  "elastic  bitumen,'*  and  is  nearly  the  same  substance  chemically  as 
caoQtchouCy  which  contains  carbon  90,  hydrogen  10.  A  fiflh  variety  is 
kno^m  as  compact  bitumen,  or  asphaltum*  It  contains  carbon^  hydrogen, 
«nd  oxygen  in  various  proportions,  according  to  locality  and  purity.  It  is 
found  extensively  diffused  over  the  earth,  and  is  apparently  the  result  of 
solidified  naphtha  or  coal-oil,  since  it  is  generally  found  when  in  large 
k)die8  near  volcanic  localities,  as  in  Judea  and  Trinidad,  but  is  rai<ely 
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found  among  the  older  or  primitive  rocks.  It  exists  stratified  or  in  veins 
among  all  the  rocks^  &om  the  great  or  auroral  limestone  ^p. 

There  is  a  singular  connection  between  asphalt  and  mineral  coal  and 
asphalt  and  lime.  In  its  purest  state  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  most 
beautiful  coal,  and  cgntains  the  constituents  of  coal,  but  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  bitumen  than  our  best  cannel.  Asphaltic  rock  contains  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  10  to  20  of  bitumen. 
Pure  limestone  is  devoid  pf  bitumen,  as  pure  coal  is  devoid  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  or  the  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium ;  and  both  may  have 
been  formed  in  the  same  manner,  but  under  different  temperatures,  and  in 
combination  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  carbon  and  earthy  substances. 

The  sixth  variety  of  naphtha  is  cannel  coal,  which  is  simply  solidified 
petroleum  combined  with  vegetable  matter.  The  eighth  is  our  common 
bituminous  coah  The  ninth  is  pure  anthracite  coal,  which  is  simply 
changed  by  heat  to  the  purest  mineral  carbon  except  the  diamond.  Per- 
haps we  may  add  the  tenth  variety  as  a  limestone;  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
extend  these  speculations  beyond  a  brief  notice,  since  volumes  might,  and 
loill,  be  written  to  prove  or  disprove  them.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to  pre- 
sent facts  in  evidence  of  what  has  been  advanced,  or  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  the  condensation  of  carbon  oil  as  the  primary  and  chief  cause  of 
the  formation  of  coal-oils,  bituminous  matter,  and  our  extensive  beds  of 
mineral  coal. 

The  vapors  of  carbon  escaping  and  mixed  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
form  carbonic  acid.  This,  solidified  and  deprived  of  its  oxygen  and  in 
combination  with  the  minerals  calcium  and  magnesium,  forms  lime.  Pure 
carbon  condensed  forms  the  diamond.* 

*  Diamonds  are  always  found  in  Tolcanio  districts.  They  are  simply  condensed  carbon ; 
and  we  may  arriye  at  the  mode  of  their  formation  if  we  consider  the  pressure  or  foroe 
exerted  by  Tolcanio  action.  The  height  of  Cotopaxi  is  19,000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  level 
of  the  molten  laya  in  it«  heart  below  the  sea-base  of  the  mountain,  we  cannot  coigecture. 
It  cannot,  howeyer,  be  less  than  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Now,  Cotopaxi  has  projected 
matter  6000  feet  above  its  summit,  and  once  threw  a  stone  of  109  cubic  yards  in  size  to  the 
distance  of  nine  miles.  From  this  we  can  form  a  faint  conception  of  the  weight  of  the  column 
which  is  lifted  by  the  forces  of  contraction  on  the  liquid  portions  of  the  earth,  and  find, 
too,  the  immense  pressure  that  is  exerted  on  both  vapor  and  liquids  at  the  base  of  tho 
volcanic  column.  The  height  of  this  column  would  be  not  less  than  44,000  feet,  which, 
calculating  the  specific  gravity  of  lava  at  2.8,  would  be  equal  to  about  8650  atmospheres, 
which,  we  presume,  would  condense  the  vapor  of  carbon  and  form  the  diamond,  since 
those  vapors  must  have  existed  or  now  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

A  diamond  enclosed  in  a  wrought-iron  sheU  and  subjected  to  a  high  heat  wiU  dissolve  in 
carbon  and  change  the  wrought  to  cast  iron.  The  same  result  will  follow  if  anthracite  coal 
is  substituted  for  diamond ;  but  the  coal  will  leave  a  small  amount  of  ashes,  which  the 
diamond  will  not.  If  pure  oxygen  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  jar,  the  diamond  can  be  reduced 
to  carbonio  acid  by  placing  it  among  this  oxygen  and  igniting  it  with  a  lens  or  burning- 
glass.  On  being  ignited  in  oxygen  it  wiU  bum  with  a  bright  and  lambent  flame  until  it  is 
entirely  consumed.  Anthracite  or  charcoal  will  burn  in  the  same  manner  and  produce  the 
same  results,  but  leave  a  residue  of  earthy  matter. 
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The  gases  or  vapors  of  carbon  arising  through  the  pores  of  the  heated 
earth,  or  direct  from  the  bases  of  volcanoes  in  water,  form  carbonated 
hydrogen  gas.  Hydro-carbon  oils  and  asphaltum,.  in  connection  with 
vegetation  or  the  oils  of  vegetation,  form  bituminous  coal^  and  anthracite 
under  higher  d^rees  of  temperature. 

The  gases  which  arise  from  the  action  of  internal  heat  on  the  carbonated 
rocks  also  produce  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  and  coal-oils  through  the  same 
process,  but  such  oils  are  more  highly  charged  with  bitumen  than  the  oils 
resulting  direct  firom  the  vapors  of  combustion. 

Thus  in  the  economy  of  Nature  there  is  no  great  complexity  of  operation. 
The  carbon  of  combustion  or  the  products  of  the  heated  earth  are  arrested 
by  both  air  and  water,  and  condensed  to  both  liquids  and  solids,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  carbons  taken  up  by  v^tation^  form  mineral  coal. 


COAL  AND  COAL-OIL. 

Hydro-oarbons,  petroleum,  or  naphtha,  are  the  condensed  results  of  car- 
bonated hydrogen  gas, — either  the  direct  results  of  volcanic  heat,  or  pro- 
daced  by  the  action  of  internal  heat  on  the  carbonated  rocks. 

They  were  never  surface  formations,  because  their  lightness  would 
prevent  precipitation;  consequently,  if  formed  on  the  surface,  they  would 
^ill  exist  on  the  surface,  either  as  oil  or  aolidsy  and  could  not,  therefore, 
form  our  present  subterranean  deposits  of  petroleum. 

As  before  stated,  oils  escaping  to  the  surface  or  formed  on  the  sur&ce 
and  exposed  to  water  or  air  soon  form  solids,  bitumen,  coal,  &c.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  gases  forming  our  present  supply  of  petroleum, 
or  naphtha,  are  subsequent  productions,  formed  since  the  deposit  of  tho 
strata  in  which  they  exist,  and  produced  by  the  action  of  internal  heat,  or 
the  heat  caused  by  pressure,  on  the  carbon  of  the  rocks.  Those  gases, 
confined  and  condensed,  form  a  combination  with  the  hydrogen  of  water, 
and  the  result  is  a  hydro-carbon,  or  coal-oil. 

The  constant  production  of  those  gases  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth, 
from  whence  there  is  no  adequate  means  of  escape,  keeps  them  in  a  high 
'Btate  of  tension, — like  steam  in  a  boiler;  and  they  therefore  avail 
themselves  of  every  crack  or  crevice  which  offers  a  means  of  exit.  On 
arriving  near  the  sur&ce,  the  heavier  portion  of  those  gases  again  forms 
oil  if  arrested  by  water,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  mix,  but  floats 
on  it 

At  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius  the  vapors  of  carbon,  escaping  through 
the  sea,  form  naphtha,  which  is  seen  floating  on  the  water  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

The  lowest  stratum  in  which  oil  is  found  under  our  Western  coal-fields 
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lies  very  near  the  great  or  Auroral  llmestone^and  is,  theiefore,  a  much 
older  and  a  much  deeper  formation  than  coal. 

In  the  East,  the  Auroral  limestone  is  25,000  feet  below  the  coal,  and  per- 
haps 10,000  feet  below  the  rocks  in  which  oil  is  known  to. exist.  But  so 
rapidly  does  the  strata  thin  towards  the  west,  the  probability  is  that  3000  to 
10,000  &et  would  be  the  maximum  thickness  in  the  Western  coal-fields, 
&om  the  conglomerate  to  the  Auroral  or  Matinal  limestono;  while  the 
interval  contains  the  great  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  a.  world  of  thin 
limestone  and  bituminous  strata,  fix>m  the  ^^old  red'^  to  the  '^Medina. 
Sandstone."* 

The  lime-rooks  must,  under  heat,  give  off  carbonated  gas ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  production  of  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  and 
consequently  hydro^^uiFbon,  or  coal^il,  must  have  been  greater  before  tbe 
formation  of  coal  than  since,  because  the  heat  which  appears  to  produce 
these  gases  was  greater  before  than  after  the  formation  of  the  coal  measures. 
If  so,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it,  the  flow  of  gas  and  oil  into  the  great  sea  or 
basin  now  holding  our  coal'  must  have  been  immense,  and  the  formation 
of  coal  in  connection  with  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  that  period  was 
the  result.  Such,  we  think,  was  an  absolute  condition  or  result  of  the 
natural  processes  of  that  era.  Since  the  flow  of  oil  into  the  waters,  after 
the  escape  of  its  more  volatile  parts,  would  result  in  sedimentary  bitumen, 
and  moderate  heat  would  only  fiicilitate  the  process,  as  now  exemplified  in 
cur  petroleum  refineries,  and  in  which  we  find  the  solids  are  by  no  means 
an  impure,  earthy  residuum,  but  the  richest  portions  of  the  constituents  of 
oil,  we  may  therefore  trace  our  coal-beds  to  the  gas  direct,  without  the 
mediation  of  vegetable  carbon.  But  the  fact  that  vegetation  existed  at  the 
time  in  such  great  profusion,  and  in  close  connection  with  our  coal-beds, 
and  that  the  vegetable  oils  expelled  by  pressure  and  heat  must  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  rock,  oils,  indicates  their  combination  in  the  production 
of  coal.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  feet  that  the  air  contained  more  carbon, 
in  all  probability,  than  even  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  that  era  could 
absorb;  consequently,  carbonic  acid  would  be  formed;  but  whether  it 
would  unite  with  the  hydro-carbons  to  form  coal,  or  with  the  metallic 
bases  to  form  lime,  is  a  scientific  question  that  we  cannot  determine.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  carbonic  acid,  solidified,  forms  a  anow-white 
substance,  which  has  none  of  the  properties  of  coal,  but  intimately  con- 
nects it  with  lime.f 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  presented  the  theory  of  coal  vege- 
tation, not  precisely  as  at  present  in  vogue  among  geologists,  but  such  as 
will  conform  to  a  natural  process,  and  which  can  be  explained  or  elucidated 
without  the  aid  of  earthquakes,  convulsions  of  nature,  or  prodigious  phe- 
nomena. 

~ jl  I  I  IIIUIJ  III   JI^M     

*  See  Fig.  117,-^the  Qreat  Basin.  f  Dr.  Ure. 
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If  we  have  expressed  ourselves  clearly,  it  will  be  found  that  no  conflict 
exists  in  the  two  theories  of  coal  formation  here  presented,  viz. :  that  Of 
vegdaUon  and  that  of  the  ooTulenaation  of  naphtha,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
one  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  other,  and  clears  np  some  of  the  most  doubtful 
mysteries  in  the  practical  solution  of  the  question.  It  enables  us  to 
Rhorten  our  Carboniferous  period  some  million  of  years,  and  give  Nature 
the  credit  of  a  rapid  worker  and  ^  wonderful  chemist,  instead  of  .being  sloth- 
ful, mutable,  complex,  and  timeserving. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  FORMATIONS. 

Of  the  fact  that  our  anthracite  coal-fields  are  part  of  the  great  Appa- 
lachian coal  formation  there  is  no  question ;  and  that  they  were  formed  at 
the  same  time,  and  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances,  is  not  doubted ; 
bat  the  cause  which  led  to  the  subsequent  change  from  bituminous  to 
anthracite  is  a  matter  of  some  argument. 

According  to  the  topographical  features  of  the  present  All^hany  coal- 
field and  the  dip  of  its  strata,  the  anthracite  fields  are  not  conformable,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  non-conformity  existed,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  prior  to  the  formation  of  coal.  Had  the  sanip  angle  of  dip  pre- 
vailed which  gives  to  the  Alleghany  field  its  basin  shape,  the  elevation  of 
the  anthracite  fields  would  have  been  considerably  above  the  present  eleva- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  We  have  no  doubt  these  fields  were 
higher  than  they  are  now,  but  their  immense  deposits  could  only  have  been 
formed  in  corresponding  basins,  independent  of  the  great  or  main  basin ; 
they  never  grew  into  their  present  m^tude  on  its  mere  edges. 

The  anthracite  coal  was,  therefore,  formed  in  deep,  isolated  lakes,  whether 
in  two  or  three  can  scarcely  be  determined,  but  all  the  area  covered  at  pre- 
sent with  conglomerate  must  have  been  under  water  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Oorboniferous  era,  and  probably  much  more  that  has  since  been 
denuded:  therefi>Te  the  presumption  is  they  were  originally  of  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present 

The  folding  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  coals — ^resultii^, 
as  befiyre  stated,  from  subsidence  as  a  first  cause,  and  lateral  contraction  as 
the  last  and  second — ^naturally  formed  lakes  or  basins  in  this  locality,  as 
the  same  abrupt  strata  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  line  of  volcanic 
vents,  from  one  end  of  the  coast  range  to  the  other. 

Close  proximity  to^the  region  of  intense  volcanic  heat  not  only  tended 
to  keep  the  waters  warm,  but  increased  the  vegetation  and  imparted  to  the 
elements  great  volumes  of  the  vapors  of  carbon  and  its  resulting  gases,  in 
cooseetion  with  the  hydrogen  of  water  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
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We  have  noticed  all  our  PalaBOzoic  formations  in  the  great  Appalachian 
basins  are  decreasing  from  east  to  west,  and  that  all  our  stratified  rocks  arc 
much  thicker  on  the  Atlantic  edge  of  the  basin  than  in  the  interior.  This 
law  or  condition  also  applies  to  the  anthracite  coal,  which  is  nearly  two- 
tliirds  thicker  than  the  bituminous  coals  of  the  interior,  or  ferther  west. 
The  cause  undoubtedly  had  its  existence  in  the  same  source  which  produced 
the  superior  thickness  of  the  strata,  viz.  volcanic  action,  increasing  both 
the  heat  and  the  volume  of  carbon. 

We  may  apply  the  same  theory  of  coal  formation  here  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  bituminous  beds  farther  west,  and  find  the  conditions  and 
coincidents  to  be  still  more  fiivorable. 

The  deep-rooted  SigiUaria,  the  towering  Lepidodendron,  and  the  gigantic 
Calamite,  with  their  numerous  species,  have  filled  the  deep  lake  to  its  brim, 
and  a  magnificent  luxuriance  of  foliage  spreads  over  its  sur&ce ;  carbonic 
acid  shrouds  the  dark  green  in  still  deeper  hues,  and  imparts  to  the  growth 
a  vigor  unknown  to  later  ages.  Bitumen  and  carbon  oils  float  through 
the  mass,  preserving  it  from  decay  and  adding  vast  acquisitions  to  its  bulk, 
until  the  face  of  the  lake  presents  no  appearance  of  water,  but  one  vast  sea 
of  fronds  and  low  leafy  vegetation. 

A  shower  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashes  might  crush  the  tender  growth,, 
and  form  a  streak  of  slate  or  bone,  and  yet  n<)t  sink  the  floating  mass  of 
vegetation.  But  ultimately  its  own  weight  would  sink  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  a  new  growth  would  arise,  with  but  a  slight  interval,  until  even  a 
"  mammoth"  of  60  feet  thickness  accumulated  in  its  depths,  with  all  the 
regularity  of  bmchj  and  bonCy  and  «fete,  or  even  parting  sandstone. 

Eventually  these  changes  take  place,  as  the  result  of  subsidence  or  vol- 
canic action,  which  stop  the  growth  of  the  aqueous  vegetation,  and  cover 
the  mass  hitherto  formed  with  immense  deposits  of  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous sediment,  drift,  or  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  commotion  causing  those  changes  at  length  dies  away,  and  quiet 
once  more  reigns.  The  finer  particles  of  matter,  held  in  solution  by  the 
waters,  are  thus  precipitated,  and  form  fire-day ^  as  the  soil  for  anotlier 
growth  of  Sigillaria;  and  thus  the  process  goes  on,  and  the  coal-beds  are 
formed. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  trunks  of  trees  standing  erect  in  coal-beds 
or  in  the  coal  measures,  and  many  theories  proposed  to  account  for  their 
existence.  It  seems  natural  that  the  towering  vines  and  gigantic  calamitos 
should  stand  on  massive  and  comparatively  solid  bases;  and  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  those  trunks  should  stand  erect  even^when  the  foliage  which 
they  supported  should  be  laid  at  their  feet.  Frequently,  however,  those 
massive  forms  arc  bent  over  and  laid  partially  on  their  sides,  with  the 
stumps  erect,  and  the  top  crushed  between  the  strata.    But  the  woody 
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port  of  these  trunks  lying  outside  of  the  coal-beds  are  always  silicious 
or  calcareous,  and  do  not  form  coaL  Nor  do  the  trunks  of  arborescent 
trees,  or  the  terrestrial  vegetation,  found  in  the  surrounding  strata,  form 
coal,  though  drifted  in  profusion  into  the  coal  measures  from  the  higher 
grounds  surrounding  the  coal-basins. 

There  are  local  phenomena  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields  which  would 
require  volumes  to  describe,  and  much  more  to  explain.  One  of  those  is 
the  varying  thickness  of  the  larger  veins  in  the  numerous  small  basins  and 
in  6ome  portions  of  the  large  basins. 

For  instance,  the  lower  veins  in  the  shallow  basins  of  New  Boston, 
Black  Creek,  <&c.,  are  larger  than  the  same  veins  in  the  deeper  basins  of 
Wyoming  and  Schuylkill,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  were 
formed  under  different  circumstances, — ^in  less  depth  of  water,  or  more 
uniform  action  of  the  conditions  and  causes  operating  in  this  production. 
But  these  details  will  be  considered  more  minutely  in  the  description  of 
those  basins  respectively,  further  on. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  production  of  anthracite  within  the  recog- 
nized bounds  of  a  great  bituminous  coal-field,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interest- 
ing subject,  though  our  conclusions  may  be  dogmatic. 

Compared  with  the  immense  extent  of  the  field  in  which  the  anthracites 
exist,  their  area  is  insignificant,  but  their  comparative  value,  under  present 
nreumstances,  is  in  inverse  proportion.  As  a  pure  coal,  containing  a 
maximum  percentage  of  carbon,  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites  are  superior 
to  any  mineral  fuel  in  existence.  A  pure  specimen  contains  95  per  cent. 
of  carbon,  and  an  average  of  the  white-ash  varieties  will  yield  90  per  cent 
It  is,  consequently,  more  dense  and  compact  than  any  other  kind  of  coal. 
A  cubic  yard  will  weigh  about  2700  pounds. 

One  theory  states  that  anthracite  coal  is  a  fresh-water  formation,  but 
does  not  specify  the  effects  of  fresh  water  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
carbon. 

There  is  reason  to  credit  the  theory  of  fresh-water  lakes,  because  there 
B  evidence  that  our  anthracite  fields  were  detached  formations,  lower  than 
the  main  Western  basin,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  contain  fresh  water;  but 
the  &ct  that  the  western  ends  of  these  lakes,  or  basins,  contain  semi-bitumi- 
Qous,  and  the  eastern  ends  the  purest  of  anthracites,  seems  to  invalidate  the 
theory  in  its  application  to  the  coal  formation. 

A  second  one  is,  that  the  bitumen  has  been  driven  from  the  coal  by  heat, 
the  escape  of  the  volatile  matter  being  aided  by  the  steep  undulations  of 
the  strata  and  the  frequent  outcropping  of  the  uptilted  veins.  This,  of 
ttJurse,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason,  and  would  account  fully  for  a  dry, 
^^mi-bituminous  coal.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of 
&  pure,  hard  anthracite.  The  fracture  of  all  coals  of  a  bituminous  character 
is  cubical,  while  the  pure  anthracite  is  conchoidal. 
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A  ooal  once  formed  or  created  as  bituminous  will  not  lose  its  peculiar 
character,  and  no  heat  that  can  be  applied  will  change  its  fracture  witliout 
consuming  it.  We  find  a  '^natural  coke^'  in  the  Richmond  coal-field,  and 
in  other  bituminous  coal-fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  ^rap  dikes,  where  thfi 
bitumen  has  been  expelled,  leaving  what  should  be  anthracite  according 
to  the  theory;  but  this  coal  has  a  cubical  &acture  and  a  dull,  coke-looking 
appearance. 

We  have  no  doubt  Aetz^  was  the  cause  of  dispelling  the  bitumen  from  our 
anthracite  coals,  but  it  was  while  the  cdrbon  was  in  a  fluid  state  and  before 
the  coal  was  formed.  The  anthracite  was  formed  in  the  earth  as  it  now 
exists,  and  has  not  been  materially  altered  by  heat  «xnce  its  formation, 
though  it  has  evidently  changed  its  position,  becoming  more  abrupt  in  its 
angles  of  dip  by  the  continued  subsidence  or  lateral  contraction  of  the 
region. 

We  think  the  &ct  above  set  forth  conclusive,  and  needs  no  demonstration, 
because  the  heat  must  have  been  greater  at,  or  before,  tlie  time  ooal  was 
formed,  than  since;  and  we  need  scarcely  state  that  the  volatile  or  bitumi- 
nous matter  would  escape  more  readily  when  in  a  fluid  than  in  a  solid 
state;  when  unconfined  rather  than  when  sealed  in  the  rocky  strata  of  the 
earth. 

We  find  the  change  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  gradual,  and  locally 
the  point  of  change  is  imperceptible,  while  the  gradation  is  general  from 
east  to  west.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanic  regions,  at  the  east,  we 
have  the  pure  anthracite;  while  at  the  western  end  of  the  same  basin  we 
find  semi-bituminous,  or  soft  anthracite.  At  Broad  Top  and  in  the  Sulli- 
van county  detached  basins — lying  between  the  anthracite  and  the  bitumi- 
nous fields — the  coal  is  in  a  transition  state,  containing  from  80  to  85  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  and,  consequently,  a  very  small  amount  of  bitumen.  At 
Blossburg,  Ralston,  and  Cumberknd  we  find  a  ^^  steam  coal'^  with  an 
increasing  amount  of  bitumen,  or  from  76  to  85  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
Farther  west,  the  amount  of  bitumen  increases  rapidly,  ranging  from  15 
to  60  per  cent*  In  the  Kanawha  region,  in  Kentucky  and  some  portions 
of  Ohio,  the  bitumen  preponderates,  while  the  carbon  exists  in  minimum 
quantities.  As  a  coal,  the  cannel  contains  the  least,  while  the  anthracite 
contaitis  the  largest  amount  of  carbon. 

The  carbon  forming  anthracite  ctime  direct  from  its  volcanic  source,  and 
was  not  aflected  by  earbonic  axiid  or  lim^y  or  by  hydrogen  to  any  great 
extent,  as  the  coals  of  the  West  are.  The  gases  or  oils  forming  the 
bituminous  coals  must  have  been  produced  by  internal  heat,  as  in  the 
case  of  anthracite;  but  these  gases  and  oils  arose  through  or  from  the 
great  limestones  and  bituminous  shales,  and  were,  consequently,  chang^ 
thereby. 
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We  might  extend  this  chapter  to  an  indefinite  length  in  explanation  of 
those  great  chemical  processes  of  Nature,  and  in  giving  many  other 
theories  of  our  coal  formations;  but,  while  aiming  to  be  practical,  we  are 
in  danger  of  giving  more  speculation  and  theory  than  fiict. 

Injustice,  however,  to  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  whose  eminent  position  and 
kborioQs  researches  among  our  coal-fields  entitle  his  opinions  to  respect  and 
regard,  we  give  his  theory  of  their  formations,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  It  covers  the  ground  of  the  terrestrial  v^tation,  peat-bog, 
and  drift  theories,  or  combines  them  all. 


PART  IL 

CHAPTER   V. 

6ENEBAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  COAL. 

Area  of  American  Ooal-Fields  in  the  United  States — ^Appalachian  Coal-Basins — ^British 
Korth  American  Proyinces — British  Coal-Fields — European  Coal-Fields — ComparatiTe 
Table  of  the  Coal-Producing  Countries — Conditions  necessary  to  the  Existence  of  Coal 
— Formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — South  American  Coals — Coal-Fields  of  the  Old 
World — The  Ottoman  Empire — Asia — ^Australia — ^Her  Coal-Fields  beneath  the  Conglome- 
rate—Coal-Seams— ^Analysis. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  known 
or  developed  ooal-fields  of  the  world,  reserving  a  detailed  or  general 
description  of  the  more  interesting  and  prominent  coal  regions  for  tlieir 
appropriate  place  in  the  following  chapters.  In  this  we  shall  merely 
glance  again  at  the  extent  of  our  coal-fields  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  countries.  We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  celebrated  mining  districts 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  present,  and  dwell  longer,  perhaps,  in  the  unex- 
plored wilds  of  Australia  and  the  coal-fields  of  China  than  in  the  valley 
of  Wyoming  or  on  the  &mous  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees.  To  the 
latter,  however,  we  shall  return  again;  but  a  brief  notice  of  the  former 
will  be  all  we  intend  to  give. 

We  may  here  notice  a  circumstance  which  may  be  perplexing  to  the 
general  reader,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are  &miliar  with  the  existing 
popular  works  on  coal  formations.  No  two  works  or  authors  agree  on  the 
general  area  of  our  prominent  coal-fields  or  the  coal  area  of  our  great  coal- 
producing  countries. 

Taylor  makes  the  coal  area  of  Great  Britain  11,859  square  miles.  Prof. 
Hitchcock  gives  it  as  12,000.  A  popular  little  English  work,  "Our  Coal 
and  our  Coal-Pits,^'  gives  the  area  on  one  page  as  11,859,  and  on  another 
at  7995  square  miles;  while  Prof.  Rogers  states  the  area  of  the  British 
coal-fields  to  be  only  6400  square  miles.  We  note  this  discrepancy  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  such  changes  of  figures  and  area  as  may  appear  in 
this  work,  since  constant  developments  are  being  made  which  increase  or 
decrease  the  estimates  as  careful  surveys  may  determine. 

In  this  country  we  find  that  new  developments  are  constantly  adding  to 
our  prospective  coal  area,  while  in  England  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the 
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result    In  1845  our  coal  area  was  stated  to  be  133,000  square  miles.    It 
13  now  known  to  be  over  200,000  square  miles. 

ABEAS  OF  AMERICAN  COAL-FIELDS. 

8q.  miles. 

Massachusetts  and  Ehode  Island,  Anthracite,  100  to  600 300 

Pennsylyania,  Anthracite 470 

PeDosylvania,  Bituminous 12,656 

Maryland,                "          550 

West  Virginia,        «          15,000 

East  Virginia,         '«          225 

North  Carolina,       *^          45 

Tennessee,               «          3,700 

Georgia,                   «          170 

Alabama,                 «          4,300 

Kentucky,               "          13,700 

Ohio,                       «          7,100 

Indiana,                   "          6,700 

Illinois,                    «          30,000 

.Michigan,                "          13,000 

Iowa,                       "         24,000 

Missouri,                 «          21,000 

Nebraska,                "          4,000 

Kansas,                   "          12,000 

Arkansas,                '*          12,000 

Indian  Territory,     «          10,000 

Texas,                     ««          3,000 

Oregon,                   "          ..• 500 

"        Anthracite 100 

Washington  Territory,  estimated  Bituminous 750 

West  of  Rocky  Mountains,  "              "           5,000 

200,266 
To  which  may  be  added,  as  recent  formations : — 

Tertiary  Coals,  Lignites,  &c.,  mostly  around  the  Bocky  Mountains..  200,000 

AKSA8  OF  THE  GREAT  COAL-FIELDS  WITHIN  THE  ANCIENT  APPALACHUN 

BASIN. 

Sq.  miles.      Length.  Max.  bdtb. 

Alleghany,  or  Eastern  Basin 65,000  875  180 

Great  Middle  Basin 50,000  370  200 

Northwestern  Basin  and  Michigan 75,000  550  200 

Western,  or  Rocky  Mountain  Basin 20,000(?)  400  50 

Texas,  or  Southern  Basin 3,000 

203,000 

To  this  may  be  added  the  area  of  the  British  Provinces,  as  properly 
Monging  to  the  same  great  formation. 
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COAL  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 

The  total  area  of  the  Arcadian  coal  formation  is  not  less  than  9000 
square  miles;  but  onlj  a  small  portion  of  it  contains  workable  coal, — 
perhaps  not  more  than  2200  square  miles. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 

8q.  miles. 

Newfoundland,  estimated  from  100  to  1000 250 

Cape  Breton,  Sidney  Coal 200 

Pictou 350 

Camberland 250 

Prince  Edward's  Island 150 

New  Brunswick 1,000 

2,200 

AREA  OF  THE  BRITISH  COAL-FIELDS. 

8q.  miles. 

Great  Northern  Coal-field,  Northumberland  and  Durham 750 

Great  Central  Coal-field,  Yorkshire 900 

Cumberland,  West ' 100 

Lancashire^  Cheshire 500 

North  Wales 160 

Shropshire 100 

Staffordshire 250 

Warwickshire 105 

Forest  of  Dean 30 

Somerset  and  Gloucester 50 

Derbyshire 260 

South  Wales 1250 

Scotland 1500 

Ireland  (estimated  as  2227  square  miles  of  formation) 250 

6195 

If  we  deduct  from  the  above  1000  square  miles  for  faults,  trap  dikes, 
and  "  worked-out''  territory,  we  may  estimate  the  remainder,  or  about  5000 
square  miles,  as  the  present  available  resources  of  the  British  coal  mines. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  six  principal  English  coal-fields  is  about  75 
feet.  Of  this  amount  we  may  safely  estimate  two-thirds,  or  60  feet,  will 
be  available,  sincQ  the  time  will  come  when  the  seams  which  are  now  con- 
sidered too  small  to  ^^get''  will  be  found  workable.  We  know  that  seam» 
of  the  more  valuable  coal,  12  inches  thick,  have  been  worked  successfully, 
as  we  shall  describe  further  on. 

We  may  calculate  the  amount  of  available  English  coals  on  this  esti- 
mate, and  not  be  wide  of  the  mark.    Each  foot  vertical  will  yield  1500 
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tons  of  ooal  to  the  acre ;  or  60  feet  total  thickness  will  yield  75,000  tons 
per  acre.  Thus,  5000  square  miles,  at  640  acres  to  the  mile,  will  produce 
240,000,000,000  tons ;  but  how  much  should  be  deducted  for  denudation 
and  small  extent  of  upper  seams  we  cannot  determine.  We  refer  to  the 
table  on  the  next  page* 

AREA  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  COAL-FIELDS. 

CoaI  Formation.  8q.  miles  work- 

ftble  oosl  area. 

Great  Britain 12,000 6195 

France 4000 1000 

Belgium 520 610 

Saarbrook  Coal-field ?  960 

Westphalia ?  380 

Bohemia f  400 

SazoDj ?  30 

Spain 4000 200 

Boflsia ? 100 

9775 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  coal 
resources  of  the  principal  coal-producing  countries.  We  have  assumed 
that  one-third  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  is  available,  and 
that  each  foot  of  coal  in  vertical  thickness  will  produce  1500  tons  of  coal 
per  acre,  leaving  1613  tons  as  waste^  which  will  cover  the  waste  of  the 
English  miners,  but  will  not  cover  the  general  waste. 

THE  CONDITIONS  NECESSABT  TO  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  COAL. 

We  will  brieflj  notice  here  the  undeveloped  coal  regions  reported,  and 
give  such  information  regarding  them  as  we  maj  find  available.  Outside 
of  the  countries  enumerated  above,  but  little  is  known  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions of  the  world,  though  it  is  probable  that  vast  coal  regions  exist  in 
Brazil,  China,  Hindostan,  Africa,  and  Australia.  We  maj  state,  however, 
positively,  that  no  portion  of  the  globe  is  so  rich  in  coal  as  North  America, 
or,  more  definitely,  the  United  States.  In  no  other  instance  do  we  find  the 
Palaeozoic  strata  so  perfect  and  extensive,  or  which  bear  any  comparison  to 
the  great  Palseozoic  coal  formations  of  the  ancient  Appalachian  basins. 

The  great  Carboniferous  era  was  a  fixed  period  of  time  in  the  early 
geological  history  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  acme  of  vegetation,  which 
owed  its  superior  growth  and  magnificence  to  the  fiivorable  conditions  that 
then  existed ;  to  the  constant,  unchanging  tropical  temperature,  the  genial 
moisture,  and  the  superabundance  of  carbonic  add  which  then  gave  life 
and  vigor  to  the  ancient  flora. 

Bat^  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  was  not  only 
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necessary  that  the  atmospheric  oonditions  should  be  thus  &vorable,  but  the 
physical  condition  was  of  equal  importance.  Water  in  shallow  seas  or 
kkes,  a  soft  and  yielding  soil^  and  a  general  basin-shape  were  all  prime 
necessities;  and  such  are  the  conditions  required  to  produce  coal,  according 
to  the  former  vegetation  theory. 

But  if  we  have  clearly  expressed  the  nature  and  requirements  of  coal 
fonnations  in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  will  appear  evident  that  the  above 
conditions  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  the  mineral  coal  of 
our  true  Carboniferous  era ;  and  consequently  the  coals  of  that  era  are  con- 
fined to  certain  lithological  strata,  generally  represented  by  the  great  Carbo- 
niferoos  limestone  and  the  millstone  grit,  on  which  the  true  coals  are 
invariably  found,  except  in  cases  of  denudation  or  subsidence.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  law  of  nature  are  but  few;  in  &ct,  no -great  and 
extensive  beds  of  true  coal  are  found  in  any  other  connection.  The  Carbo- 
niferous era  closed  the  Palseozoic  day,  and  crowned  the  Paleozoic  column. 

The  simple  reason  is,  certain  combinations  are  required — ^heat,  moisture, 
carbonic  acid — ^to  produce  vegetation;  a  lithological  structure  necessary 
to  retain  water  in  basins ;  internal  heat  operating  on  limestones,  or  carbo- 
nated rocks,  to  produce,  in  connection  with  water^  the  hydro-carbons  or 
bitumen  of  our  coal  formations. 

When  coal  is  found  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  always  imperfect, 
unreliable,  and  limited,  deriving  its  carbon  oils  or  bitumen  direct  from 
volcanic  sources,  or,  to  a  limited  extent,  fix)m  the  same  causes  operating  to 
form  the  true  coal,  as  the  Permian  coal  immediately  above  the  Carboniferous 
has  been  formed. 

We  have  thus  stated  briefly  the  reasons  why  coal  may  not  be  found  in 
all  countries,  since  the  Carboniferous  era  existed  through  a  comparative 
lengthy  period  of  time,  and  seems  to  have  flourished  ootemporaneously  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth;  and  we  might  expect  to  find  the  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  the  two  first  propositions,  viz.:  vegetation  and  basins  of  water 
in  many  portions  of  the  world  where  coal  does  not  exist  We  therefore 
cannot  expect  to  find  extensive  fields  of  coal,  or  any  true  coal  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  where  all  the  before-mentioned  conditions  do  not  exist. 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  great  deposits  of  the  true  coal  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Southern  Continent,  or  even  north  of  the  great  lakes.  But  coal 
may,  and  does,  exist  in  all  the  regions  named,  as  it  exists  in  the  same  cha- 
racter of  rocks,  and,  perhaps,  under  the  same  conditions  of  formation  in 
small  basins  of  imperfect  form  along  the  granitic  slopes  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina;  or  still 
more  recent  and  more  imperfect  deposits  of  Tertiary  coal  and  lignites  may 
exist  in  extensive  fields,  as  those  which  occupy  so  large  an  area  around  the 
Hocky  Mountains. 
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COAL  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

We  inolade  under  this  head  an  extensive  and  rather  indefinite  r^ion, 
extending  from  British  America  to  Mexico. 

This  portion  of  our  continent  is  a  terra  incogniiaj  in  a  comparative  sense, 
to  the  geologist;  but  the  Palaeozoic  formations  are  known  to  exist  around 
those  towering  peaks  of  granite  to  an  indefinite  extent^  either  concealed  by 
the  cretaceous  and  recent  deposits,  or  in  the  obscurity  of  savage  wilds. 
Many  of  our  intrepid  explorers  of  the  West,  however,  have  reported  coal 
along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  numerous  localities  are  pointed 
out,  from  the  Black  Hills  in  the  North,  across  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
Rivers,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  true  coal  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Elisha  Beadle,  a  miner  of  much  experience  from  Pottsville,  Penn- 
sylvania, mentions  the  existence  of  true  coal  in  the  Black  HUls,  near  Fort- 
Laramie,  in  a  letter  published  in  1853. 

He  says  ''the  ooail  exists  in  r^ularly  stratified  sandstones,  while  the 
appearance  of  the  formation  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  Schuylkill  county 
and  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  the  West." 

From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  various  descriptions  we  have  received 
of  the  coal  formations  lying  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Roc^y  Mountains, 
we'  are  constrained  to  conclude  them  to  be  bituminous  coals,  but  of  an 
indefinite  era*  Whether  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  great  Appalachian 
formations  or  not^  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine. 

There  appears  to  be  an  immense  formation  of  brown  coal,  Tertiary  coal, 
or  lignite,  lying  between  the  known  and  developed  portions  of  the  true 
Carboniferous  coal  and  the  coal  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  range  is 
immense,  stretching  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, possibly  extending  to  the  limits  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations  in 
British  America  to  the  north,  and  extending  along  the  eastern  slopes  oC 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  the  Andes  of  the 
South.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  and  probable  that  our  true  coal  formation 
of  the  East  continues  its  depreciation,  as  we  have  frequently  noticed,  until 
it  terminates  in  mere  lignites,  and  the  true  coal  formations  of  the  West 
may  be  independent  basins  of  recent  formation.  The  fact  of  these  im- 
meL  depoeirof  Tertiary  ooal  or  lignites  existing  in  the  western  portions 
of  the  great  basin,  would  indicate  the  absence  of  the  necessary  conditions 
required  for  the  formation  of  true  coal;  and  the  thinning  or  depreciation 
of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in  that  direction  would  justify  such  a  conclusion, 
though  ample  evidence  is  offered  of  the  existence  of  a  shallow  sea. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  theory  which  applies  to  the  Western  forma^ 
tions,  but  based  on  mere  speculation  in  the  absence  of  geological  know* 
ledge.  This  theory  assumes  that  the  true  or  carboniferous  strata  may 
underlie  the  Western  fields  of  brown  coal  and  lignites  and  the  cretaceous 
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strata  of  the  prairies  of  the  &r  West^  as  the  true  coals  of  Illinois  underlie 
the  Permian  strata.  This  is  doubtful^  to  say  the  least^  though  we  intimated 
in  a  former  chapter  the  possibilily  of  the  formatiim  of  the  palaeozoic  strata 
m  a  western  as  well  as  an  eastern  direction. 

The  true  coal  of  the  great  basin  extends  through  Texas  in  a  southern 
direction,  and  run  to  a  point  or  comparatively  narrow  deposit  in  Mexico. 
It  is  found  in  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  as  &r  south  as 
vera  Cru2  and  Oaxaca.  It  has  been  mined  at  Reveilla,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Salada  River,  about  126  miles  above  Camargo,  by  an  American 
company.  The  coal  is  hard,  bituminous,  and  stratified  with  sandstones. 
It  has  also  been  proved  in  Oaxaca  and  on  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Railroad. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  &cts  that  ihe  ancient  Appalachian 
Sea  was  not  confined  to  the  present  North  American  Continent,  but  that 
its  southwestern  borders  were  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Mexico  and  Yucatan. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  ancient  sea  was  isolated, — ^that  it 
bad  no  connection  originally  with  the  Atlantic,  but  has  been  subsequently 
connected  by  the  subsidence  of  the  ancient  coast-ranges  to  the  south. 

This  interesting  scientific  question  cannot  be  determined  without  more 
geological  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  the  western  and  southern 
limits  of  the  great  basin. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  COALa 

Coal  exists  at  various  localities  along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Russian 
America  to  Patagonia,  and  is  now  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Vancouver's 
Island,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  California,  at  Panama,  in  New 
Granada,  and  at  the  towns  of  Lota,  Lotilla,  and  Coronel,  in  Chili.  But 
all  these  coals  are  of  later  date  than  the  true  Carboniferous,  and  appear  to 
be  the  production  of  periods  &om  the  Jurassic  to  the  Tertiary.  They  are 
of  all  grades  of  the  bituminous  class,  from  the  mineral  pitch,  or  asphaltum, 
to  the  natural  coke.  The  veins  or  seams  are  generally  thin  and  unreliable, 
and  subject  to  the  imperfections  natural  to  all  coals  of  recent  formations. 
Bat,  under  present  circumstances,  these  deposits  of  coal  are  invaluable  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

The  oool-mines  of  Panama  are  worked  by  several  English  and  American 
companies  almost  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  ocean-steamers  of  the 
Pacific.  The  coal  is  of  a  soft,  bituminous  character,  and  is  much  inferior 
to  the  English  and  our  Cumberland  steam  coals. 

Though  coal  exists  at  intervals  along  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  it  is  only 
worked  at  two  prominent  points  south  of  California,  viz.:  Panama  and  at 
the  Chilian  mines  in  the  northern  portion  of  Araucania.    The  mines  in 
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Chili  are  located  at  the  towns  or  bays  of  Lota^  Lotilla,  and  Coronel,  which 
lie  about  200  miles  north  of  Valdivia.  The  coal  area  is  comparatively 
extensive^  but  the  seams  are  generally  thin  and  frequently  terminate 
abruptly.  Their  dip  is  irregular  or  undulating,  and  mining  operations  are 
conducted  by  both  shaft  and  drift.  A  considerable  coal  trade  is  done  here, 
and  sailing-vessels  are  constantly  being  laden  for  various  ports  on  the 
Pacific,  and  passing  steamers  generally  supply  themselves  here.  The  coal 
is  soft,  and  burns  rapidly  with  great  flame  and  smoke,  but  leaves  only  a 
moderate  residuum  and  makes  no  clinker.  This  coal  costs  about  six 
dollars  per  ton  on  board ;  while  anthracite  is  now  (1866)  worth  twenty 
dollars  per  ton  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  mines  of  Lota  are  the  most  extensive,  and  produce  about  10,000 
tons  per  month  under  the  management  of  experienced  English  miners. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  production  of  the  Lotilla  and  Coronel  mines,  of 
which  we  have  no  data. 

Of  the  coal  of  Brazil  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  South  America  but 
little  is  known,  though  it  is  said  to  exist  in  numerous  localities,  and  the 
configuration  of  the  interior  basins  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  existence 
of  coal  if  the  geological  conditions  are  fistvorable. 

We  may  anticipate  many  valuable  results  from  the  present  scientific 
expedition  of  Prof.  Agassiz  and  his  party  to  South  America.  They  visited 
the  rich  and  magnificent  region  of  the  Amazon,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  which  has  hitherto  been  as  a  sealed 
book  to  science  and  the  world. 


EUROPE. 

In  an  accompanying  table,  on  page  86,  we  gave  the  coal  area  of  the 
principal  coal-producing  countries  of  Europe,  and  shall  not,  in  this  chapter, 
attempt  a  description  of  their  old  and  celebrated  mines;  but  we  propose  to 
devote  the  following  chapters  to  that  purpose.  We  may  here  notice,  how- 
ever, the  exceedingly  limited  area  of  the  European  coal-fields  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  of  Europe,  comprising  a 
total  area  of  3,758,000  square  miles,  has  less  than  10,000  square  miles  of 
coal-producing  area;  while  the  United  States,  with  3,000,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  has  over  200,000  square  miles  of  productive  coal  area.  Yet, 
limited  as  the  coal  area  of  Europe  is,  the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
total  territory  of  121,000  square  miles,  contain  more  than  half  the  coals  of 
Europe.  The  proportion  of  coal  in  Europe  is  about  one  square  mile  of 
coal  to  every  375  of  territory;  while  the  proportion  of  England  is  ^, 
or  one  square  mile  of  coal  to  every  20  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
proportion  of  the  United  States  is  ^,  or  one  of  coal  to  every  16  of 
^  territory. 
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THE   OTTOMAN  EMPIKE. 


The  coal  of  Turkey  is  priacipally  in  Asia  Minor,  but  partly  in  Europe, 
ind  lies  along  the  shores  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  la  distributed 
over  a  range  of  ISO  miles  along  these  seas  and  the  Archipelago. 
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It  appears  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  this  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  The  localities  where  it  is  found  are  at  Amastra  and  Erekli,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  Yivan,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Scala  Nova,  on  the  Archi- 
pelago, about  forty  miles  from  Smyrna,  and  Rodosto,  in  Roumelia. 

The  constituents  of  this  coal,  as  analyzed  by  Pro£  Hitchcock  and  others, 
ire:— 

Blaek  Sw.     Harmon.     Banravlis, 

Gaseotifl  matter 31.80        52.00        48.00 

Fixed  carbon 62.40        40.50        47.00 

Afihes 6.80  Y.50  B.00 

The  coal  of  the  Black  Sea  appears  to  belong  \a  the  true  coal  foroiation 
of  the  Carboniferous  era.  It  rests  on  the  millstone  grit,  which  is  supported 
by  the  limestone.  The  ooal  of  Roumelia  and  Marmora,  however,  has 
been  pronounced  inferior,  and  either  belong  to  a  later  formatlou  or  exist 
00  the  outskirts  of  the  true  coals.  The  region  is  much  disturbed  and 
in^Iar;  the  dip — varying  fix)m  20'  to  perpendicular — is  sometimes  even 
inverted  and  crushed, — the  effects  of  crust-movements  subsequent  to  the 
coal  ibrmation. 

The  coal  of  Erekli  and  vicinity,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  mined  to  a  con- 
tiderable  extent  under  English  mani^ment.  Some  five  or  six  seams  of 
roal  have  been  developed,  ranging  from  five  to  twelve  feet  thick;  but 
others  are  known  to  exist,  and  one  twenty  feet  thick  has  been  discovered. 
These  mines — the  Cosloo  mines,  near  Erekli— produced  in"  1854  about 
30,000  tons  per  annum,  prindpally  for  the  use  of  the  combined  English 
ud  French  fleets  then  operating  in  the  Black  Sea.    Preparations  were 
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being  made  to  produce  100,000  tons  per  annum.  The  cost  was  estimated 
at  about  six  dollars  per  ton  on  board. 

There  is  a  singular  circumstance  existing  in  connection  with  the  coals 
of  Alijasah, — about  eight  miles  from  Erekli, — ^where  several  seams^  from 
four  to  five  feet  thick,  exist.  The  rocks  in  the  vicinitf  of  these  seams  are 
disrupted  or  broken,  and  large  fissures  are  filled  with  asphaltum,  or  bitu- 
minous coal,  apparently  of  a  later  date  than  the  coals  with  which  it  is 
found,  ihe  result,  undoubtedly,  of  the  subterranean  carbon  oils  becoming 
solidified  in  those  cracks. 

Specimens  of  twenty  varieties  of  Turkish  coal  were  received  at  the 
Great  English  Exhibition.  Some  of  these  came  from  other  localities  than 
those  named,  and  among  others  we  may  mention  Moldavia,  Monastir, 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  Tripoli. 

ASIA. 

There  are  but  few  other  localities  of  which  we  have  available  data, 
where  coal  has  been  developed. 

We  only  know  that  extensive  fields  of  the  true  Carboniferous  formations, 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  exist  in  the  vast  Chinese  Empire,  which 
contains  5,000,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

Mining  is  conducted  in  a  primitive  manner^  as  it  was  originally  in  Eng- 
land, or  as  late  as  1840-1850  in  some  portions  of  that  island,  but  in  a 
more  Christian  and  civilized  manner.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
women  and  girls  were  employed  to  transport  the  coals  to  the  surface;  but  in 
China  only  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  this  operation,  which,  however 
slow  and  behind  the  age,  is  rather  in  advance  of  that  civilized  people,  who, 
about  the  same  time,  forced  opium  upon  the  Celestials  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

The  English  nation,  however^  has  nobly  atoned  for  some  of  its  past 
errors,  and  has  sent  civilization,  liberty,  and  light  to  the  uttermost  comers 
of  the  earth :  if  sometimes  at  the  cannon's  mouth  or  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  valued  and  appreciated.  The  exclusive 
and  semi-barbarous  Celestials,  with  their  genealogy  almost  direct  from 
Noah,  and  their  population  of  400,000,000,  are  less  powerful  than  the 
English  in  physical  force  or  material  resources,  and  utterly  in  the  dark  in 
regard  to  science  and  the  arts.  We  may  attribute  this  wonderful  ascend- 
ency and  increase  of  wealth  and  material  power,  first,  to  the  enlightening 
and  civilizing  influence  of  religion,  and  secondly,  to  the  consequent  intel- 
ligence which  has  developed  her  resources  of  coal  and  iron. 

Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  Hindostan,  on  the  Granges,  and  is  mined  to 
some  extent  by  the  British  in  India;  but  too  little  has  been  developed  to 
enable  us  to  make  our  data  interesting  or  valuable.  We  merely  glance  at 
those  distant  locaKties  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  coal ; 
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lod  we  may  here  simply  mention  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  cool  in  Africa 
bung  reported  by  Livingstone  and  other  explorers  of  the  interior  of  that 
V39t  and  undeveloped  continent. 
But  the  geology  of  that  country,  Fia.  10, 

u  &r  as  we  are  yet  informed,  is 
not  &vorable  to  the  existence  of 
coal.  It  is  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambezi,  and  at  numerous 
paints  on  the  extensive  African 
coists;  but  we  believe  it  is  no- 
where mined  to  any  extent. 


TEE  COALS  OF  ADSTRALU. 

The  coal  formations  of  Aus- 
tralia are  as  pecnliar  as  most  of 
itfi  productions.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed  that  the  coal-scams  are 
beneath  the  conglomerate,  instead 
of  above  it,  and  that  the  heavy 
andstones  corresponding  with 
the  "old  red"  are  the  superior 
instead  of  the  inferior  strata. 
The  fossiliferous  sandstone,  upon 
which  the  cool  formations  rest, 
appears  to  be  of  the  Devonian 
!Tstem ;  but  there  is  still  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  AoHtralian  coal. 
Several  eminent  geolt^sts  place 
II  among  the  subcarboniferous 
rocks,  or  fidse  measnres,  beneath 
Air  true  coal  formation.  Others 
place  it  in  the  Permian  forma- 
tion, or  above  the  true  coal  mea- 
mres ;  while  many  practical  men 
ire  inclined  to  place  it  among 
the  productions  of  the  Carbonif- 
mns  era.  But  it  is  evident, 
&Dm  the  thin  and  rather  uncer- 
tain character  of  the  seams,  and  their  position  below  the  conglomerates  and 
heavy  sandstones,  that  the  coal  of  the  New  South  Wales  formaUou  belongs 
to  the  lower  coal  series  of  the  English,  or  our  proto-carboniierous  era. 
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The  Carboniferous  limestone  has  been  discovered  some  distance  in  the 
interior,  but  its  position  in  relation  to  the  coal  had  not  been  determined. 
There  is  some  probability  that  it  is  synonymous  with  the  conglomerate, 
which  exists  above  the  coal,  since  this  rock  is  made  up  of  fragments,  and 
is  much  the  same  as  our  conglomerate  where  it  commences  its  metamor- 
phism  into  lime. 

Immediately  over  the  "Sidney  Sandstone'^— *which  is  from  1000  to  1400 
feet  thick — an  immense  deposit  of  slates  and  shales,  intercalated  with  thin 
coal-bands,  is  found  in  all  the  basins  or  depressions  of  the  great  sandstone. 
This  may  be  the  true  coal  formation;  but  Nature,  having  exhausted  her 
stores  of  carbon  at  an  earlier  period,  produces  but  barren  measures  now. 

The  existence  of  coal  in  the  upper  measures  is  doubtful  though  the 
developments  are  but  limited.  What  may  yet  be  found  in  the  interior  p£ 
this  vast  continent — island  we  can  scarcely  call  an  area  of  3,120,000  square 
miles — it  is  impossible  to  say. 

But  the  &ct  that  this  coal  formation — always  beneath  the  Sidney  sand- 
stone*— is  found  extensively  over  a  great  portion  of  Australia,  leads  lis  to 
conclude  it  to  be  the  chief  coal  formation  of  that  country.  If  the  coal 
existed  above  the  sandstone  in  any  valuable  quantity,  it  would  have  been 
discovered  at  some  of  the  many  localities  where  the  lower  formation  is 
developed. 

The  coal  area  of  New  South  Wales,  or  that  portion  of  it  near  Sidney, 
on  the  Hunter  Eiver,  and  Woolongong,  on  the  Nepean  River,  is  computed 
at  15,000  to  16,000  square  miles.  But  this  coal,  accompanied  by  the  great 
Sidney  sandstone,  is  also  found  at  Victoria,  in  Western  Australia,  Kergue- 
len's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania.  It  has 
been  found  at  many  points  over  this  wide  range  of  territory, — ^in  fact,  so 
general  and  extensive  that  the  coal  area  of  Australia  may  yet  vie  with  the 
vnde  fields  of  the  United  States.  Of  its  great  extent  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  of  its  comparative  commercial  value  there  is  less  certainty. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  analysis  and  measures  given  fiirther  on,  that 
this  coal  is  by  no  means  valueless  or  unavailable.  Xhe  seams  are  much 
mixed  with  slate  and  dividing  bands,  but  the  coal  is  generally  good  and 
serviceable,  and  of  immense  value  to  the  steam  navigation  and  commerce 
of  that  remote  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A  vast  mountain-chain  bounds  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  some  20 
to  30  miles  inland,  but  is  prominent  from  Tasmania  to  North  Australia,  in 
a  general  north-and-south  direction.     It  is  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains. 


*  Dana  Btates  thia  rock  to  be  soft  and  friable,  and  composed  of  fine  grains  of  quartx, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  the  quartz  predominating;  colors  of  the  layers,  white,  grayish,  and 
yellow,  like  ordinary  sand.  Iron  ores  in  the  form  of  sand  and  thin  layers  are  common  to 
this  rock,  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  soon  stain  or  redden  the  surface. 
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Its  crest  or  axis  is  of  granite,  and  is  flanked  by  gneiss,  or  metamorphic 
rocks^  pierced  by  syenite,  greenstone,  basalt,  trap,  &o. 

At  some  low  points  the  superincumbent  Sidney  sandstone  overlaps 
both  the  gneiss  and  granite  rocks,  apparently  in  the  ancient  basins,  and 
now  forms  vast  plateaus  or  basins  of  coal  formation ;  but  generally  the 
ooal  lies  on  the  sea-&ce  or  Pacific  slopes  of  the  mountain-range.  To  the 
west  of  this  range,  behind  Sidney,  are  the  fiimous  gold-regions  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  there  we  would  not  expect  to  find  coal.  We  presume,  there- 
fore, the  coals  of  the  east  are  chiefly  confined  to  this  slope.  In  Western 
and  Middle  Australia  both  the  physical  and  lithological  conformations 
may  be  different. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sidney  the  strike  is  northeast  and  southwest,  and  the 
coal  generally  exists  in  long  trough-like  synclinals,  bounded  by  sharp 
parallel  anticlinals ;  but  the  dip  is  by  no  means  uniform :  it  ranges  from 
one  to  thirty  degrees,  and  leans  to  every  point  in  the  compass. 

Between  Newcastle  and  Woolongong  (on  the  Hunter  and  Nepean 
Bivers,  south  of  Sidney)  the  basin  is  nearly  150  miles  wide,  in  a  right 
angle  or  transverse  direction  to  the  strike.  Its  extreme  depth  is  calculated 
at  5000  feet,  and  its  average  dip  one  degree ;  but  the  undulations  are  such 
that  abrupt  dips  are  frequently  met  with,  and  numerous  trap  dikes,  or 
veins  of  porphyries,  greenstone,  and  basalt,  burst  through  the  formation. 
Those  frequent  volcanic  interruptions  are  ^^  troubles"  to  the  miners,  and 
greatly  impair  the  value  and  productiveness  of  the  coal-field.  In  the 
vicinity  of  those  dikes  the  coal  is  considerably  altered,  and  is  frequently 
dianged  to  a  coke. 

COAL-SEAMS. 

We  give  below  several  sections  of  coal-seams  as  worked  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle.  There  seem  to  be  no  identifying  features,  as  the  coal  and 
bands  are  subject  to  firequent  changes. 


% 


COALS  OP  AUSTRALU. 

Section  of  Coal- Seam  No.  L 

Feet  Inobes. 

Top  ooal,  bright. '. 0  6 

Band,  clay 0  OJ 

Black  slate. 0  4 

Caonel  coal,  coarse 2  6 

3  Ij 

Bottom  or  Yard  Seam  No,  S, 

Feet.  Inches. 

Top  ooal,  good 0  4 

Band,  black  metal 0  4 
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Foei.  Inohes. 

Coal,  good 1  1 

Band,  black  metal 0  1 

Coal,  good 1  8} 

Coal-Seam  No.  2. 

Fc«L  Inohes. 

Good  coal 2  6 

Coal  and  slate 0  3 

Good,  bright  coal 0  2J 

Metal  band 0  7 

Good,  bright  coal 0  7 

4  U 
Dirty  Seam  No,  4* 

Feet  Incliee. 

Top  coal,  not  worked 1  6 

Good  coal 0  6 

Band,  gray  metal 0  2 

Good  coal 0  10 

Fire-clay 0  6 

Otood  coal 0  4 

Band,  black  clay 0  8 

Good  coal 1  6 

1  "6 

Coal-Seam  No.  3, 

Feet  Ineh«8. 

Coal,  good 2  2 

Slate  and  coal 2  0 

Good  coal 1  3 

Bine  slate  and  coal 1  0 

Good  coal 2  10 

9  T 

Coal-Seam  No,  J^ 

Feet  Inohes. 

Boof,  mixed  metal 1  7 

Coarse  coal .,...« ...........^...«^ 0  6 

Band 0  6 

Coarse,  splint^  coal , 2  2| 

Band ..,.....„.•„,.„„,• 0  JL^ 

4  9} 

Good  coal « 8  7 

Clay  band 0  2 

Good  coal •,.,«,...,««..«...... ..^...  .«,...  1  2 

8  Ti 


Not  worked 
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Bwrwood  Seam  iVb.  S, 

Fe«L       Inehof. 

Top  ooal,  not  worked 3  0 

Fire-dajTi  not  worked • « 2  2 

6  "2 

Good  ooal 2  U 

Fire-claj  band .^ 0  2i 

Good  ooal 0  4} 

Band 0  2i 

Good  ooal ^  4t^ 

10  6 

Dip,  4''  west. 

ANALYSIS  OP  COALS. 

Coke.                Ou.  Ash.  Sulphur. 

Seam  No.  1 69.10  30.90  5.64  7.13 

SeamNo.2 64.88  36.22  6.52  7.60 

Seam  No.  3 67.60  32.40  4.16  7.03 

SeamNo.4 71.90  28.10  4.00  7.20 

SeamNo.S 75.60  24.50  6.60  7.21 

As  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  analysis,  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  we  give  the  analysis  in  a  different  form,  as 
made  in  England.  Carbon  82.39,  hydrogen  5.32,  nitrogen  1.23,  sulphur 
1.70,  oxygen  8.32,  ash  2<04. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  during  1857  is 
reported  at  250,000  tons. 

There  are  many  interesting  &cts  connected  with  the  geology  of  Aus- 
tralia, with  which  we  might  extend  this  chapter;  but,  having  devoted  con- 
siderable space  to  its  coal  formations,  we  must  be  content  with  a  few  closing 
remarks,  and  dismiss  for  the  present,  or  perhaps  altogether,  those  distant 
and  misty  panoramic  scenes  which  we  have  been  so  rapidly  reviewing. 


A  COMPARISON. 

At  the  first  glance,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  coals  of  Australia  but 
thin  and  poor  in  comparison  with  the  coal  formations  of  the  true,  or  Car- 
boniferous, era;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  we  find  them  by  no  means  con- 
temptible or  insignificant  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  true  bituminous 
ooals  of  England  or  our  Western  coal-fields.  Our  large  anthracite  veins 
^  an  exception,  and  are  superior  to  all  others. 

There  are  more  seams  in  the  true  coal  measures,  but  their  average  thick- 
ness is  not  greater  than  the  Australian,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  safe  in 
stating  the  thickness  of  intervening  or  intercalated  slates  and  bands  to  be 
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but  little  in  excess  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  the  description  of  the  English  coal-fields  in  the  following 
chapters. 

The  value  of  the  Australian  coals  docs  not,  however,  depend  entirely  on 
their  thickness  or  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  mined.  It  is  the 
locality  and  remoteness  from  all  sources  of  supply  which  increases  their 
value,  since  they  are  comparatively  pure  and  serviceable.  If  they  cost  one 
or  two  shillings  per  ton  more  at  the  pit's  mouth  than  the  English  coals, 
that  additional  cost  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  transportation  of 
fuel  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  distance  of  13,000  miles. 

It  would  be  as  much  as  an  ordinary  steamship  could  do  to  carry  her 
coals  without  other  freight  for  a  trip  from  London  to  Australia  and  back , 
but  the  existence  of  available  coal  at  both  places  alters  the  case  veiy  much. 
In  this  view,  and  in  ^consideration  of  the  increasing  demands  for  fuel  in 
that  vast,  remote,  and  strange  country,  the  existence  of  coal  is  really  a 
providence. 

NoTs. — Most  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  Australian  coal-fields  were  obtained  from  an 
Admirable  paper  on  the  subject,  bj  Mr.  Henry  T.  Plews,  published  in  the  **  Transactions 
of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Blining  Engineers,"  toI.  tI.  1867-68. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

THE  HISTORY  OP  COAL  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Earliest  Notice  of  Coal  in  the  Tear  871  b.  o. — Coal  used  by  the  Early  Britons  and 
Somana — Possil  Fuel  used  in  England  852  a.  d. — Coal  sent  to  London  in  1240 — First 
Uied  in  1879 — Iron  first  made  with  Pit-Coal  in  1612 — Coke  came  into  General  Use  in 
174(^Prog^ess  of  the  Coal-Trade — ^Production — Capital,  Value,  and  Labor — Progress 
of  Inrention  and  Improyement — Locomotive — Dayy  Lamp — Mining — Ventilation — Miners 
—Hot  Blast — Cost  of  Iron — Coke — ^Iron — Steam-Power  in  England — ^Pennsylvania  An- 
thracite—Wyoming  Valley — First  used  by  Blacksmiths — First  used  in  Grates — Opening  of 
Trade  of  Wyoming — ATennes — Shipments — The  Lehigh  Region — DiscoTery  of  Coal — 
The  Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company — Stone-Coal — First  sent  to  Philadelphia — First  Snccess- 
M.  Introduction  as  a  Fuel — Great  Coal-Quarry — First  Railroad — Schuylkill  Region — 
Niche  AlleU'^ol.  George  Shoemaker — White  &  Hazzard — '<Let  it  Alone" — Opening 
of  the  Coal-Trade  on  the  Schuylkill— DeTelopment  of  the  Mines — The  Middle  Coal-FicUl 
^amberland — ^Weatem  Coals. 

DEVELOPBIENT  OF  COAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  propose  in  the  present  chapter  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  and  development  of  coal,  confining  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  older  coal-fields  of  England,  and  to  the  early  history  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  regions:  the  first  presenting  the  earliest  data  and  the 
greatest  present  magnitude;  the  second  presenting  to  us  the  most  interest- 
ing features  and  promising  the  greatest  future  importance. 

In  the  early  periods  of  civilization,  before  men  congregated  in  cities  and 
towns,  the  products  of  the  forest  were  sufficient  for  their  wants;  but,  with 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  consequent  development  of  intelligence, 
men  became  more  sociable  and  dependent  on  each  other,  and  not  only  fbuiid 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  social  intercourse  and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  but 
&bo  in  the  exchange  of  labor  and  the  productions  or  labor.  This  led  to 
the  happy  results  of  the  present  day,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  are  made 
practically  useful  to  man  and  the  hidden  resources  of  Nature  made  avail- 
able by  their  means.  Thus,  coaly  irorif  and  oil  are  the  developments  of 
modem  times,  and  are  more  the  result  of  true  intelligence  than  prime 
oecesBity.  Men  lived  in  cities  and  masses  long  ago,  as  they  now  live  in 
China,  yet  did  not,  and  do  not,  avail  themselves  of  those  great  elements 
of  strength  and  power, — not  because  they  were  not  wanted,  but  because 
their  intellectual  attainments  could  not  appreciate  the  bounteous  gifts  of 
Xature  or  convert  them  to  use. 

Coal  exists  in  Syria,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  may  have  been  workeil 
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during  the  early  ages^  as  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  ''coals  of  fire''  in 
the  Scriptures,  which,  however,  may  as  likely  refer  to  charcoal  as  stone- 
coal. 

The  earliest  notice  we  find  of  stone-coal  is  B.C.  371,  in  which  Theophras* 
tus,  a  Greek  author,  speaks  of  LUharUhrax  as  being  found  at  Ellis  and 
used  by  the  smiths  at  that  time. 

But  the  coal-fields  of  England  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  be  practi- 
cally developed.  Evidences  %re  found  which  demonstrate  its  use  by  the 
ancient  Britons  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion ;  and  the  discovery  of  tools 
and  coal-dndera  near  the  stations  on  the  Boman  wall  proves  that  it  was 
used  by  them. 

The  first  record  which  has  come  to  light  of  the  use  of  stone-^oal  in 
England,  mentions  the  receipt  of  twelve  cart-loads  of  fossil  fuel,  or  pit- 
coal,  by  the  Abbey  of  Petersboro,  a.d.  852.  But  not  until  1180  do  we 
find  any  records  of  regular  minuig.  At  this  date,  however,  several  leases 
or  grants  are  recorded,  in  the  books  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  of  mines 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  In  1240  coal  was  first  sent  to  London,  and  in 
1300  considerable  quantities  were  used  by  smiths,  brewers,  and  others. 

In  1379  the  first  government  tax  was  laid  on  coal;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  eighteenth  centurj'',  or  1831,  the  tax  was  frequently  changed,  the 
lowest  named  being  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  chaldron,  and  the  highest 
ten  shillings  per  chaldron  on  all  coals  sent  beyond  sea. 

In  1831,  after  a  continuation  of  400  years,  the  tax  was  repealed.  The 
highest  liome-tax,  perhaps,  was  during  the  great  French  wars,  when  it 
was  nine  shillings  and  fourpence  per  chaldron. 

In  1612  the  first  patent  for  making  iron  with  pit-coal  was  granted  to 
Simon  Sturtevant,  at  which  time  it  was  claimed  that  about  three  tons  per 
furnace  per  week  could  be  made  with  coal;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Sturtevant  met  with  any  success.  Dudley  again  made  the  attempt,  and 
obtained  patents  in  1G19  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  pU-oool  in 
Worcestershire.  But  poor  Dudley  lost  all  his  property  and  was  imprisoned 
for  debt  in  his  endeavors  to  perfect  a  process  which  has  since  been  made 
so  successful. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  further  attempts  at  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron 
in  the  blast-furnace  with  pit-coal  until  1713,  when  a  Mr.  Darby,  of  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  appears  to  have  used  it  successfully.  In  1747  we  learn  that 
cast  iron,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  was  made  with  pit-ooal, 
and  that  both  coal  and  iron  were  brought  out  of  the  same  mine. 

In  1700  the  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  England  appears  to  have  been 
about  sixty-four,  using  charcoal  as  a  fuel,  and  were,  consequently,  located 
more  with  reference  to  a  supply  of  wood  than  any  other  consideration. 
Sussex  had  the  greatest  number;  there  were  some  in  Kent,  and  a  few  in 
the  midland  counties  and  along  the  Welsh  borders.    But  about  1740,  when 
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the  dutnge  of  fuel  from  charooal  to  coke  took  place  and  was  being  brought 
nboutj  the  number  of  furnaces  decreased  to  59,  and  the  manufacturing 
interests  were  gradually  removed  from  the  woodland  to  the  coal  distaricts. 
The  annual  product  of  iron,  about  this  time,  decreased  more  than  one- 
fourth,  and  was  only  17,350  tons;  but  as  the  use  of  coke  became  general 
and  better  understood,  the  trade  again  increased  to  61^300  tons  in  1788, 
of  which  only  13,000  tons  were  made  with  charcoal,  luid  from  that  date  the 
development  of  the  iron-trade  of  England  was  rapid,  as  the  following 
figures  indicate.  ^ 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Tont. 

*1796,  121  blast  (coke)  furnaces  produced 124,793 

♦1802,  163  coke  furnaces  produced 170,000 

♦1806,  227  (only  159  in  blast)  "         260,000 

♦1820  "         400,000 

*1827, 280  furnaces  in  blast  "         654,000 

1845 1,250,000 

1851 » 2,500,000 

1864 5,000,000 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COAL-TRADE  OF  ENGLAND.  . 

The  records  of  the  coal-production  of  Great  Britain  were  neglected 
daring  its  early  development,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  with  anj  accuracy 
bejond  the  year  1828, 

We  give  the  coastwise  and  foreign  vend  or  shipments  from  Newcastle,  as 
indicating  the  average  increase  in  the  British  production. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  NEWCASTLE  COAL. 

OoMtwbe.  Fonign.  ToUl  tons. 

1602 190,000 

1609 214,305        24,956  239,261 

1622 801,785        43,755  345,540 

1630 253,380        36,542  289,922 

Ifeweakk  and  Sundtriand, 

1660 537,000 

1700 653,000 

1710 t»0,000 

1750 1,193,457 

1800 2,520,076 

1820 3,403,225 

1840 5.587,884 

1861 10,364,647 

♦  Dr.  Ur«. 
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During  1861  the  total  production  of  J)urham  and  Northumberland,  or  the 
Great  Northern  coal-field,  was  21,777,570  tons,  of  which  amount  2,700,000 
tons  were  consumed  at  home  or  wasted  at  the  mines  in  fine,  <&c. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Total  tons. 

1845 31,500,000 

1850 50,000,000 

1855 65,000,000 

1860 England.....: 63,870,123 

"  Wales 8,561,021 

"    Scotland 11,081,000 

"    Ireland 123,070..,  83,635,214 

1864*  (of  which  about  86,000,000  were  vended) 90,000,000 

Statistical  Tabls  of>  thb  Capital,  Labob,  Valub,  axd  Pboductions  of  thb 

English  Coal-Tbadb,  1864. 


Namee  of  Districts. 


Durham  and  Northumberland. 


CuDiberkind 

Yorkshire 

Derbyshire ..• 

Nottinghamshire 

Warwickshire 

Leicestershire 

Worcestershire 

Staffordshire 

Lancashire 

Cheshire 

Shropshire 

Gloucester,  S.  and  DeTon 

Flintshire  and  Anglesea 

Monmouthshire,       Glamorgan- 
shire, and  Pembrokeshire 

Scotland •• •• •• 

Ireland 


Number  of  Men 
Mid    BoyM   em- 
ployed    in    the 
Mines. 

Amount  of  Capi- 
tal employed  in 
Mining. 

Yearly  Produc- 
tion of  each  Dis- 
trict, in  Tons. 

Talaeof  Coalat 
the  Pits. 

Under  ground, 

29,000 
Above  ground, 
7,624 

•••.••■«. ... 
$66,000,000 

16,600,000 

86,624 

$80,000,000 

887,000 

7,260,000 

2,466,696 

813,474 

265,000 

489,000 

8,750,000 

t86,624 

$50,000,000 

15,811,670 

$22,000,000 

8,760,000 
9,080,600 
786.600 
1,080,000 
1,492,866 

t86,624 

$60,000,000 

16,389,810 

$23,000,000 

1,148,000 

8,500,000 

7,448,000 

148,760 

t86,624 

$66,000,000 

17,289,760 

$26,000,000 

146,496 

$220,000,000 

64,789,789 

$100,000,000 

*  The  prodnotion  of  the  British  mines,  including  colliery  and  home  consumption,  is  not 
leas  than  100,000,000. 

f  The  number  of  hands  is  estimated  for  the  last  three  districts.  The  figures  are  from 
Hunt's  Statistics. 
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PROGRESS  OF  INVENTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Previous  to  1660  the  transportatioii  or  oonveyanoe  of  coal^  both  above 
and  below  ground,  was  done  by  hand  or  by  horse-power,  and  for  a  long 
subsequent  period  much  of  the  .conveyance  was  done  in  the  same  manner. 
Women  and  girls  generally  conveyed  the  coals  to  the  sur&ce,  and  horses, 
males,  or  asses  carried  them  to  the  consumers  in  sacks,  and  still  more  subse- 
quently in  carts.  But  during  1660  wooden  rails  and  trams  were  first  used 
al>ove  ground  at  the  mines,  and  about  the  same  time  the  steel-mill  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  gaseous  mines. 

Rails  were  not  used  under  ground  until  about  1777,  when  they  first  com- 
menoed  to  take  the  place  of  sledges  or  *'  coaves,"  which,  however,  they 
have  not  yet  entirely  displaced  in  this  country,  since  the  sledges  or  coaves 
were  much  in  use  in  the  South  as  late  as  1860.  In  1790,  cajst  rails  were 
first  used,  and  wrought-iron  rails  in  1815;  from  this  date  improvements 
made  rapid  progress. 

Coal  gas  was  made  use  of  practically,  in  England,  for  light  in  1798  or 
1800.  Steamboats  were  first  introduced  there  in  1812,  though  in  use  in 
America  since  1790,  when  Fitch  made  his  first  trip  on  the  Delaware. 

Steam-power  appears  to  have  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  at  collieries 
in  1714,  but  was  not  generally  or  perhaps  much  in  use  until  1800.  The 
first  locomotive  was  made  by  Trevithick  and  Vivian,  who  were  Cornish- 
men,  in  1804,  and  was  used  on  Merthyr  Tydvil  Railroad  in  South  Wales. 

Stephenson's  first  improved  locomotive  was  put  in  use  in  1814,  but  was 
not  used  on  public  railways  until  1825,  when  the  Stockton  &  Darlington 
line  was  opened.  The  Stephenson  and  Davy  safety-lamps,  for  use  in  fiery 
or  gaseous  mines,  were  invented  or  perfected  for  use  in  1815;  and  ttom 
this  date  the  development  or  increase  of  the  English  coal-trade  haa  been 
very  great.  > 

The  improvement  in  mining  and  ventilation  has  also  kept  pace  with  the 
invention  and  demands  of  the  times.  Formerly,  coal  was  dug  in  open 
pits  along  the  outcrops  of  the  seams.  Deeper  pits  were  subse()Bently  sunk 
to  water-level,  or  drifb  were  driven  horizontally  on  the  coal,  and  the  coal 
<!ouveyed  to  the  surfiuse  on  the  backs  of  women  or  girls;  but  no  system  or 
order  of  mining  or  ventilation  was  pursued.  We  presume  the  mode  gene- 
rally pursued  in  the  Southern  States  to  be  a  pretty  correct  model  of  the 
old  English,  since  both  were  conducted  on  primitive  principles. 

On  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  and  the  consequent  opening  of 
deeper  and  comparatively  extensive  mines,  improvements  became  necessary, 
and  the  '^  pillar  and  stalP'  and  a  system  of  natural  ventilation  was  &cst 
adopted.  This  mode  is,  or  was,  much  the  same  as  that  now  in  use  at  the 
anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  But'by  this  mode  of  mining  from  one- 
fourth  to  one*-third  of  the  coal  was  lost,  from  the  inability  to  secure  the 
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coal  in  the  pillara  by  "  robbing/'  in  consequence  of  the  cniBhing  weight  of 
the  top  causing  an  abandonment  of  the  "fece,"  or  by  the  "creeping"  of  the 
bottom  preventing  access. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  devise  a  better  eystem  of  mining  fbr  the  steep 
veins  of  the  anthracite  regions,  though  the  present  mode  is  susceptible  of 
much  improvement.  But  in  the  flat  seams  or  low  basins  of  England  there 
were  both  the  mtans  and  the  want  of  improvement.  The  mines  were  deep 
and  gaseous,  and  the  seams  generally  thin  and  comparatively  anproductive : 


therefore  an  improved  s^Btem  of  TentiUtioD  was  drananded,  and  it  became 
a  matter  of  importance  in  the  economy  of  mining  to  produce  as  much  coal 
as  possible  from  a  given  area. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  ^ve  a  detailed  deacriptiffli  of  the  various 
modes  of  mining  and  ventilating  as  adopted  at  differmt  times  in  the 
English  mines,  from  the  "pillar  and  Mall"  and  the  "board  and  pillar"  to 
the  "board  and  wall,"  or  the  "  long  wall,"  as  now  generally  in  use,  or  the 
modes  of  splitting  and  crossing  the  Mr,  as  now  used.  We  shall  refer  to 
those  subjects  under  their  appropriate  heeds.  But,  to  give  a  concise  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  times,  we  may  state  the  result  of  the  improvement 
in  mining  has  been  a  saving  of  one-tliird  more  coal  than  amid  be  obtained 
I^  the  old  mode  or  that  now  generally  in  use  in  this  country;  while  the 
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» 

Improvements  in  ventilation  enable  them,  and  also  ourselves^  to  course 
firom  40,000  to  150,000  cubic  feet  of  air*  per  minute  through  the  mine, 
when  we  could  only  force  from  1000  to  10,000  feet  by  the  old  and  natural 
processes. 

The  first  mode  of  ventilation  used  was,  of  course,  '^natural,''  caused  by 
elevating  the  '^ upcast,''  or  exit,  above  the  ^'downcast,''  or  inlet.  The  next 
mode  appears  to  have  been  by  means  of  '^  waterfalls,''  creating  a  moving 
oolomn  of  air  by  the  means  of  falling  water  into  the  mine  or  shaft.  Tho 
third,  and  that  now  generally  in  use,  is  the  ''fiimace,"  which  creates  a 
draft  by  rare&ction,  causing  a  rapid  exit  of  the  vapors  or  foul  air  of  the 
mine,  and  a  consequent  influx  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum.  The  fourth  may 
be  styled  ''the  steam-jet,"  caused  by  the  momentary  impulse  of  rushing 
Bteam  against,  or  in,  the  moving  column  of  escaping  air,  which,  of  course, 
increases  the  movement  at  the  point  of  vent;  but  in  deep  shafts  the  effects 
ire  lost,  or  partially  so,  befi>re  the  column  reaches  its  exit,  from  the  &ct 
that  the  steam  loses  its  elasticity  the  moment  it  condenses.  Steam  acts  like 
a  wire  spring,  losing  its  power  as  soon  as  its  eliasticity  is  destroyed  or  at 
rest,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  fiimace  mode  of  ventilation. 

The  fifth  and  last  mode  of  ventilation  we  shall  mention  is  ''mechanical," 
cftosed  by  the  operations  of  a  &n  or  other  machinery,  which  draws  the  foul 
air  fix>m  the  mines,  and,  consequently,  the  atmospheric  air  fills  its  place. 
This  mode  we  think  the  most  perfect  in  use,  and  is  now  &st  superseding 
all  others. 

Since  the  age  of  improvement  has  not  gone  by,  we  may  mention  a  late 
invention  in  the  economy  of  mining  which  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the 
most  important  of  the  past  or  present  in  this  respect, — ^the  application  of 
machinery  to  the  work  of  mining  in  place  of  the  thousands  of  men  who 
now  dig  our  coal  by  the  most  tedious  and  slavish  labor  known. 

A  great  many  coal-cutting  machines  are  now  in  successful  use,  driven  or 
operated  by  steam,  water,  or  compressed  air.  Their  universal  application 
to  all  bituminous  or  moderately  flat  veins,  where  mining  is  extensively 
curied  on,  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Not  only  their  cheapness  and  supe^ 
rior  effectiveness  entitle  these  "iron  miners"  to  &vor,  but  a  means  is  ofifered 
of  working  smaller  seams,  and  deeper,  warmer,  and  more  gaseous  basinfi; 
anoe  the  air  they  breathe — ^when  worked  by  condensed  air — improves 
instead  of  vitiates  the  mine. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  iron,  the  improvements  did  not  cease 
with  the  change  from  charcoal  to  coke.  It  was  but  the  dawn  of  the  great 
iroD-trade  of  Britiiin,  and  the  mode  was  as  primitive  as  the  times. 

Furnaces  increased  in  size  and  capacity.     From  6  they  increased  to  10 

*  The  qnantity  of  air  forced  or  drawn  through  the  Hetton  colliery,  England,  is  170,000 
cttbie  tttt  per  minata. 
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tons  per  week,  and  from  10  tons  per  week  thejr  were  soon  incrensed  to  a 
production  of  60  tons,  which  was  about  the  mean  of  the  280  funiacee  tn 


blast  during  1826.  But  the  rapid  increa-se  from  1790  to  1826  was  amall 
in  com|>ari3Qu  with  the  increase  of  production  from  1826  to  1850,  or  the 
decrease  in  the  comparative  prices.  Some  of  this  increase  during  the  later 
period,  as  in  the  former,  was  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  furnaces,  tlie 
improvement  in  machinery',  and  the  greater  experience  and  intelligence  of 
the  iron-masters.  But  the  great  improvement,  ontTUie  one  more  than  all 
others  which  has  influenced  the  iron-trade,  was  the  invention  and  applica- 
tion of  the  hot  blast. 

Its  influence  on  the  coke-iron  was  truly  wonderful,  but  it  was  the  soul 
of  the  anthracite  blast-furnaces;  without  its  aid  tlie  hard  stone-coal  of 
Wales  and  Pennsylvania — the  pure,  natural  cokes — would  have  been 
unavailable  for  the  production  of  iron. 

As  an  instance  of  the  great  benefits  derived  &om  the  use  of  hot  blast  iu 
ooke,  we  may  note  the  influence  on  the  productions  of  the  Clyde  Iron 
Works,  Scotland. 

At  these  works,  in  1829,  the  cost  of  the  coke,  iron,  and  limestone 
required  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron  by  cold  blast  was  X8  48.;  but  in  1833, 
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when  the  hot  bList  was  in  full  operation^ — Shaving  been  introdaced  in  1831^ 
—with  a  temperature  of  612^  Fahr.^  the  cost  of  making  the  ton  of  pig, 
inclading  labor^  &c.i  fell  to  £3  6«. ;  while  the  productions  of  the  furnaoea 
were  nearly  doubled.  The  cost,  however,  of  pig  ir9ii  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  put  at  £2^  or  $10,  per  ton,  of  late  years. 

In  1850  the  cost  at  Merthyr,"^  in  Wales,  is  given  at  £3  Oa.  6d.;  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  at  £2  lis.  9d. 

The  gross  make  of  coke  in  Great  Britain  in  1860  is  estimated  at  6,000,000 
tons;  of  this  amount,  2,600,000  were  the  products  of  the  Northern  coal- 
field in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  The  present  gross  production  of 
pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  to  exceed  6,000,000  tons  per  annum. 
To  produce  this,  not  less  than  from  2}  to  3  tons  of  crude  coal  per  ton  are 
required  as  a  mean,  which  would  exhaust  about  3000  acres  of  a  four-foot 
£eam  of  coal  per  annum. 

'^It  has  been  calculated  that  an  acre  of  coal  four  feet  in  thickness  pro* 
duces  as  much  carbon  as  116  acres  of  full-grown  forest;  and  that  a  bushel 
of  coal, — 84  pounds,— consumed  carefully,  is  capable  of  raising  70,000,000 
pounds  one  foot  high ;  and  that  the  combustion  of  two  pounds  of  coal 
gives  out  power  sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
15,668  feet  high. 

"Thea^r^ate  steam-power,  estimated  at  83,635,214  horse-power,  of 

'  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  is  calculated  as  equal  to  400  millions  of 

men,  or  equal  to  twice  the  power  of  the  adult  working  population  of  the 

giobe."t 
Wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  the  above  calculation  is  practical ;  and  we 

bave  no  doubt  but  Great  Britain  really  possesses  a  dynamic  strength  in 
iron  and  coal  to  the  extent  named,  since  we  always  calculate  one  horse- 
power as  equal  to  the  physical  strength  or  exertion  of  seven  men,  which 
would  give  a  laboring  force  of  over  686,000,000  of  men.  To  this,  even 
the  vast  population  of  China  is  insignificant  as  a  physical  power  or  an 
iinlustrial  and  productive  force;  but  when  it  comes  to  forcing  a  steamship 
of  20,000  tons  across-  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  per  day,  or  a 
train  of  400  persons  at  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour,  there  is  no  comparison 
in  brute  force. 


EAfiLY  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  ANTHEACITB  REGIONS  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  early  history  of  coal  in  America  is  much  less  obscure  and  uncertain 
tluin  its  histpry  in  England,  for  obvious  reasons.     In  fiict,  the  printers 


*Cold  blast  is  stiU  used  at  Merihyr, — a  seeming  contradiction  to  the  hot-blast  theory, 
bvt  this  win  be  explained  farther  on. 
t  Koxth  of  Engla&d  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  toI.  zii.,  p.  162. 
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themselves  were  among  the  pioneers  of  our  coal-mines:  first  to  advocate 
the  value  of  coal,  first  to  embark  in  its  development^  and  first  to  chronicle 
its  success ;  though  vre  cannot  say  they  were  the  first  to  profit.  We  may 
notice  the  examples  <if  Cist;  Miner,  and  Bannan,  whose  names  appear 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  anthracite  coal,  and  to  whom  we  shall 
*  refer  in  the  following  pages. 

Though  the  anthracite  coals  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  first  of  our  coals 
to  acquire  prominence  or  reputation,  they  were  not  the  first  to  be  discovered 
or  worked  in  this  country. 

The  bituminous  coals  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  were  the  finst  to  be 
developed,  and  enjoyed  a  trade  with  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston 
as  early  as  1789;  while  it  had  been  used  pretty  extensively  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines  as  early  as  1775,  and,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  was 
used  at  Westham,  on  the  James  River,  five  miles  above  Richmond,  for  the 
manufacture  of  shot,  shell,  Ac,,  or  until  destroyed  by  the  traitor  Arnold 
in  1781. 

It  must  have  been  discovered  and  worked  as  early  as  1760.  The  writer 
has  seen  oak*-trees,  at  least  one  hundred  years  of  age,  growing  on  the  coal- 
banks  of  the  old  excavations,  which,  like  all  the  primitive  developments 
of  the  kind,  were  simple  quarries  or  open  cuts  on  the  outerops  of  the  seams* 
Tradition  says  the  coal  of  the  Richmond  field  was  first  discovered  by  a  boy 
who  was  digging  for  ^'crawfish''  as  bait  when  on  a  fishing  excursion* 

THE  WYOMING  VALLEY. 

The  first  authentic  account  we  find  of  the  practical  use  of  anthracite  coal 
is  in  1768-69,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by  two  blacksmiths 
firom  Connecticut,  by  the  name  of  Gore,  who  had  settled  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  This  was  the  first  successful  and  practical  application  of  stone- 
coal,  or  anthracite,  in  this  country,  and  inaugurated  its  use  by  the  smiths 
of  that  r^ion  generally.  Judge  Obadiah  Gore,  one  of  the  brothers  alluded 
to,  subsequently  stated  the  &Gt  as  set  forth  to  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  who  in  turn  communicated  the  interesting  data  to  Silliman's  Journal 
and  Hazard's  Register.  We  state  this  particularly,  since  there  has  been 
some  doubt  as  to  the  priority  of  development  in  the  several  regions. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  must  have  been  soon 
after  its  settlement  by  the  ''Yankees''  in  1762.  The  coal  crops  out  in  so 
many  places  among  the  rocks  of  the  valley,  and  in  such  conspicuous  locali- 
ties, that  the  early  settlers  could  not  avoid  seeing  it;  and  as  many  of  them 
were  intelligent  men,  and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  fiimiliar  with  the 
bituminous  coals  of  the  mother-country,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  or  strange 
that  the  first  practical  development  should  have  been  in  this  r^on. 

The  difficulty  of  igniting  anthracite,  or  of  burning  it  without  aa  arti- 
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ficial  blast,  prevented  its  use  geaenilly  in  the  place  of  wood;  while  the 
chtapoess  and  abnndaaoe  of  this  as  a  fuel  wen  adeqaate  to  the  wants  of 


tlic  times,  and  there  was  no  indncement  for  the  Introduction  of  mineral 
coal. 

TTie  ironsmith— or  "blacksmith,"  as  we  call  him — has  ever  been  the 
pioneer  among  the  useful  minerals  of  the  earth,  as  he  has  been  our  master 
mechanic  fivm  time  immemorial ;  and  he,  as  usual,  was  quick  to  appreuabe 
the  ^-alue  of  anthracite.  , 
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From  the  time  of  Obodiah  Grore's  first  experiment  in  1768-69,  the  ooal- 
trade  of  Wyoming  has  been  steadily  growing, — imperceptibly  at  first,  but 
advancing  subsequently  with  rapid  strides.  In  1776,  or  at  the  q^mmence- 
ment  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  coal  was  taken  in  arks  from  the  Wyoming 
mines  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Government  arsenal  at  Carlisle,  iu 
Pennsylvania,  and  this  was  continued  during  the  war. 

The  coal  was  mined,  or  rather  quarried,  at  the  locality  now  known  as  the 
Baltimore  or  HoUenback  mines,  above  Wilkesbarre,  and  from  the  old 
"  Smith  Mine,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth. 

The  trade  in  arks  on  the  Susquehanna  seems  to  have  been  continued 
after  the  war,  until  the  completion  of  the  North  Branch  Canal,  but  ex- 
clusively for  the  use  of  smiths  or  forges.  It  was  not  until  1808  that  stone- 
coal  or  anthracite  was  first  used  in  grates  for  domestic  or  other  purposes 
than  the  smithery. 

The  late  Judge  Jesse  Fell  of  Wilkesbarre  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  recoi*d  who  used  this  coal  successfully  in 
the  common  grate  or  for  domestic  purposes. 

"He  believed  that  our  coal  could  be  burned  in  grates.  •  He  judged,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  natural  draft  occasioned  by  a  fire  would  he  sufficient  if  the 
coal  were  only  placed  in  a  proper  position.  It  is  rational  to  believe  that 
these  were  his  views ;  for  his  first  experiment,  known  to  his  descendants 
now  in  town,  was  made  with  a  wooden  ffrale,  very  much  in  the  form  of 
those  now  in  use.  It  is  amusing  now  to  think  of  burning  coal  in  a  wooden 
grate ;  but  his  logic  and  economy  were  based  on  sound  principles.  He 
reflected,  no  doubt,  that  if  he  could  make  his  fire  burn  so  freely  as  to 
destroy  his  wooden  grate  he  could  then  well  atford  to  make  one  of  iron, 
and  could  do  so  without  fear  of  loss  or  disappointment. 

"We  know  not  the  result  of  this  first  experiment,  or  any  of  the  particu- 
lars ;  but  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  he  succeeded,  for  his  next  experi- 
ment was  more  public.  One  of  his  daughters,  the  wife  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Dennis,  lately  deceased,  told  me  that  she  well  remembered  the  circun>- 
Btances  attending  it.  The  judge  was  a  practical  man,  and  something  of  a 
mechanic.  She  recollected  his  going  into  the  blacksmith-shop  of  his 
nephew,  Edward  Fell,  and  of  his  working  with  him  most  of  the  dav 
fiishioning  an  iron  grat^ 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  brought  it  home,  and  set  it  up  with  brick,  in 
the  fireplace  of  the  bar-room.  By  evening  he  had  kindled  in  it,  with 
oak  wood,  one  of  the  best  of  coal  fires.  The  interest  this  excited,  and  tlie 
many  visits  of  curious  neighbors^  anxious  to  see  a  stone-coal  fire,  were  al5H> 
well  remembered  by  Mrs.  Dennis.  I  was  an  inmate  of  her  house  when  the:*o 
facts  first  came  to  my  knowledge.  I  had  taken  down  from  their  library  a 
l)Ook  entitled  ^  The  Free-Mason's  Monitor,'  and  found  upon  one  of  its  fly- 
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leaves,  in  the  clear^  bold  handwriting  of  Judge  Fell^  which  I  had  learned 
to  know  from  the  records  of  our  county, — ^the  following  memoranda: — 

"Feb.  11,  of  Masonry  5808. — ^Made  the  experiment  of  burning  the 
oommon  stone-coal  of  the  valley,  in  a  grate,  in  a  common  fireplace  in  my 
house,  and  find  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel,  making  a  clearer  and 
better  fire,  at  less  expense,  than  burning  wood  in  the  common  way.* 

"Borough  of  Wilkesbam,  "i 
Febraary  11,  1808.      i 

(Signed,)  Jesse  Fell.^* 

Following  this  development,  coal  soon  became  a  staple  article  in  the 
valley,  and  mining  a  business,  though  but  primitive  at  first.  Coal  sold  in 
Wilkesbarre,  about  1790,  for  domestic  purposes,  in  small  quantities,  at  $3 
per  ton,  and  in  Marietta,  on  the  Susquehanna,  for  $8  to  $9  per  ton,  from 
1810  to  1814.  Previously,  we  presume,  it  must  have  been  higher,  as 
SQbsequently  it  became  lower. 

The  coal-trade  of  Wyoming  did  not  expand  rapidly  or  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subsequently  developed  regions  of  the  Lehigh  and  the 
Schuylkill.  The  want  of  avenues  to  the  great  coal-consuming  marts  was 
long  felt  by  the  miners  of  the  Valley. 

Though  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  (now  the  Wyoming)  was  opened  at  a 
comparatively  early  day,  the  markets  in  that  direction  were  limited,  and 
the  vend  but  small.  In  1842  we  find  the  first  statistical  return  as  47,346 
too8.  Bat  during  the  same  year  205,253  tons  were  sent  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Wyoming  coal-field,  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

This  company  had  completed  a  line  of  canal  from  the  Hudson  to 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  108  miles,  and  a  railroad  15  miles 
long,  over  a  mountain  1000  feet  high,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  7,000,000  of 
dollars,  for  the  sole  object  of  reaching  the  coals  of  the  Valley. 

This  great  enterprise  was  completed  in  1829,  and  7000  tons  of  coal  were 
•ent  to  New  York  during  that  year.  Since  then  the  shipments  over  this 
line  have  reached  1,561,203  tons  per  annum,  being  the  amount  shipped 
daring  1864.  But  836,792  tons  of  this  amount  were  mined  by  the  Penn- 
i^^lvania  Coal  Company,  whose  coal  goes  over  the  same  line. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  capital  originally  invested  by  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  it  has  been  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
offisfol  coal  company  ever  organized.  For  nearly  35  years  its  dividends 
We  been  large,  and  its  operations  wisely  and  practically  conducted. 

In  1846  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad,  from  the  Lehigh  Canal 
>t  White  Haven,  to  a  point  near  Wilkesbarre,  was  opened,  and  5886  tons 

*  Lecture  on  Mineral  Coal|  by  V.  L.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Wilkesbarre. 
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of  ooal  sent  ovar  the  mountainfi  to  Philadelphia^  via  this  aiMl  oonnecting 
lines. 

In  1854  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Road  was  opened  from 
Scranton  towards  New  York,  connecting  with  the  Jersey  Central.  Over 
this  line  133,963  tons  wore  sent  that  year. 

The  North  Branch  Canal  to  the  State  line  north,  and  the  Lackawanna 
&  Bloomsbui^  Bailroad  leading  south,  were  next  finished.  These  iines 
give  six  outlets  to  the  coal-trade  of  the  Wyoming  region. 

Though  late  in  acquiring  the  means  of  transportation,  the  &cilities  of 
the  Valley  are  now  greater  than  those  of  any  other  r^ion,  and  its  produc* 
tions  are  £xst  assuming  overshadowing  proportions  in  comparison  with  the 
trade  of  the.  earlier-developed  anthracite  coal  basins.  Below  we  give  the 
shipments  of  these  lines  during  1864,  which  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
shipments  of  1842,  which  were  252,599  tons,  or  those  of  1829,  which 
were  perhaps  less  than  10,000  tons. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  the  Wyoming  Coal- Field  during  ISBJ^  and  the  leading 

lines. 

North  Branch  Canal,  leading  north 156,103 

Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad,  east  to  Philadelphia 132,213 

Wyoming  Canal,  leading  south 673,146 

*Lackawanna  &  Bloomsburg  Railroad,  516,473 300,000 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  yia  Delaware  &  Hudson 836,792 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company 924,411 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  A;  Western  Bailroad 1,382,146 

4^47811 

Note. — This  return  is  at  2000  pounds  to  the  ton»  and,  consequently,  will  not  agree  with 
the  tables  given  elsewhere. 

This  wonderful  increase  has  been  realized  principally  since  1850.  Only 
827,823  tons  were  sent  from  the  Wyoming  region  during  that  year. 

NoTB.— In  offering  this  brief  and  eonneoted  history  of  the  deTolopment  of  our  coal- 
fields, we  can  only  glance  at  the  leading  features,  but  would  here  refer  our  readers  to  the 
detailed  and  local  descriptions,  which  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  as 
referred  to  in  the  Index  and  chapters. 

LSHIOH  REGION. 

The  discovery  and  practical  development  of  ooal  in  the  Lehigh  region 
were  subsequent  to  its  use  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  but  the  coals  of  the 
Lehigh  were  the  first  to  realize  a  commercial  value  in  the  Eastern  markets; 
consequently,  the  Lehigh  coal-trade  heads  the  statistical  column,  though  it 

*  This  line  is  a  partial  feeder  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  probably 
not  more  than  one-half  its  tonnage  can  be  credited  to  the  production  of  the  valley,  ainoe 
pari  is  included  in  the  shipments  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad. 
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is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  the  Lehigh  or  the  Schuylkill  fiimished 
the  first  coal  for  tictual  cousumptiou, — that  is,  which  would  bum.     We 
give  the  credit  to  Schuylkill. 
When  we  read  of  the  early  attempts  to  burn  anthracite  or  stone  cool, 


ind  the  repeated  Glares  even  under  Eteam-boilers  and  in  furnaces  built  to 
born  bituminous,  we  ore  tempted  to  state  that  the  miners  of  that  day  did 
not  kuow  coal  from  bone  or  glate,  and  that  we  suspect  they  sent  all  to 
Durket  as  it  came  from  the  mines, — coal,  dirt,  and  impurities.  Such  we 
believe  to  be  the  chief  reason  why  cool  "  would  not  bum"  in  those  early 
(lays,  as  it  is  deemed  a  good  reason  now.  Bat  let  us  follow  our  pioneer 
mioers  through  their  "sea  of  troubles." 

The  first  discovery  of  cool  on  the  Lehigh  was  in  tlie  Mauch  Chunk  oe 
Bear  Monntain, — a  oontinnation  of  the  Sharp  Mountain, — about  nine 
miles  west  of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  where  the  village  of  Summit  Hill  is 
now  located.  Though  denominated  the  "Lehigh  B^on,"  this  portion  of 
the  Lehigh  ooal  is  in  the  Schuylkill  or  southern  coal-field,  and  at  its  eastern 
end. 

The  discovery  of  oool  in  this  locality  was  made  during  1791  by  a  poor 
bttnter  of  the  vicinity, — the  fiunous  Philip  Ginter.  We  will  let  him  tell 
W  own  story,  or  that  which  is  so  frequently  told  for  him ; — 
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''When  I  first  came  to  these  mountains^  some  years  ago,  I  built  a  cabin 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  and  managed,  hy  trapping  and  hunting, 
to  support  my  &mily  in  a  rough  way.  Deer  and  bears  were  pretty  thick, 
and  during  the  hunting  seasons  meat  was  plentiful;  but  sometimes  we 
ran  short  of  that,  and  frequently  were  hard  up  for  such  necessaries  as  could 
only  be  had  by  purchase  with  the  produce  of  the  hunter. 

''One  day,  after  a  poor  season,  when  we  were  on  short  allowance,  I  had 
unusually  bad  luck,  and  was  on  my  way  home,  empty-handed  and  dis- 
heartened, tired,  and  wet  with  the  rain  that  commenced  falling,  when  I 
struck  my  foot  against  a  stone  and  drove  it  on  before  me.  It  was  nearly 
dusk;  but  light  enough  remained  to  show  me  that  it  was  black  and  shiny. 
I  had  heard  of  'stone-ooal'  over  in  Wyomink,  and  had  frequently  pried 
into  the  rocks  in  hopes  of  finding  it.  When  I  saw  the  black  rock,  I  knew 
it  must  be  stone-coal,  and  on  looking  around  I  discovered  black  dirt  and 
a  great  many  pieces  of  stone-coal  imder  the  roots  of  a  tree  that  had  been 
blown  down.  I  took  pieces  of  this  coal  home  with  me,  and  the  next  day 
carried  them  to  Col.  Jacob  Weiss,  at  Fort  Allen. 

"A  few  weeks  after  tUs,  Col.  Weiss  sent  for  me,  and  offered  to  pay  for 
my  discovery  if  I  would  tell  him  where  the  coal  was  found.  I  accordingly 
ofiered  to  show  him  the  place  if  he  would  get  for  me  a  small  tract  of  land  and 
water-power  for  a  saw-mill  that  I  had  in  view.  This  he  readily  promised, 
and  afterwards  performed.  The  place  was  found,  and  a  quarry  opened  in 
the  ooal-mountain.  In  a  few  years  the  discovery  made  hundreds  of  for- 
tunes; but  I  may  say  it  ruined  me,  for  my  land  was  taken  from  me  by  a 
man  who  said  he  owned  it  before  I  did,  and  now  I  am  still  a  poor  man."* 

Col.  Weiss  took  the  specimen  of  coal  which  he  had  received  from  Ginter 
to  Philadelphia,  and  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  men  of  eminence 
and  scientific  attainment,  who  pronounced  it,  after  much  study  and  inves- 
tigation, to  be  sUme-coal, — a  &ct  which  Philip  had  determined  in  advance. 

John  Nicholson,  Michael  Hill^as,  and  Charles  Cist — an  intelligent 
printer — ^were  satisfied  of  its  value  and  quality,  and  sent  word  to  Col. 
Weiss  to  satisfy  Ginter,  on  condition  of  his  showing  the  locality  of  the 
coal;  and  this  was  done,  as  before  related  by  Ginter  himself. 

In  the  following  year,  1792,  Hillegas,  Cist,  Weiss,  and  others  formed 
the  "  Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company,^^  and  took  up  about  6000  acres  of  coal 
land,  which  has  since  formed  the  coal  territory  of  the  "Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company,'' — ^formed  by  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company  and  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company. 

The  original  company,  composed  of  Robert  Morris  (the  celebrated  finan* 

*  This  it  subsUntUlly  u  the  story  was  told  by  Ginter  io  a  friend  some  years  after  the 
discoYery.  Of  his  history,  adventures,  or  subsequent  life  we  find  no  data,  and  haTc  nerer 
heard  whether  he  receired  reward  or  employment  from  the  great  company  whose  founda- 
kiona  he  laid. 
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cier),  J.  Anthony  Morris,  Cist,  Weiss,  Hillegas,  and  others,  organized  an 
expedition  in  May,  1792,  to  open  the  mines.  Four  miners  and  one  of  the 
company  formed  the  mining  force.  The  coal  was  soon  found  without 
limit,  and  several  tons  were  dug  up.  There  was  plenty  of  coal,  and  but 
little  trouble  to  mine  or  quarry  it.  But  what  to  do  with  it  was  the 
question.  The  coal  existed  in  the  midst  6f  a  wild  and  mountainous 
region,  surrounded  by  unbroken,  primitive  forests,  only  traversed  by  the 
war-paths  of  the  Indians  or  the  courses  of  the  hunters.  The  nearest 
market  was  at  Philadelphia,  over  a  hundred  miles  distant;  and  even  that 
was  a  doubtful  dependence,  since  mineral  coal  of  any  kind  was  but  little 
oaed,  and  anthracite  or  stone  coal  was  then  a  novelty. 

On  becoming  satisfied  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  coal  deposits,  the 
company  suspended  operations  at  the  mines,  and  commenced  to  operate  on 
public  opinion  and  create  an  interest  and  a  market. 

Col.  Weiss  always  carried  samples  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  his  stone-coal  to  notice,  or  passed  a  blacksmith 
without  urging  on  him  the  value  and  uses  of  the  new  fuel. 

But  the  public  generally  are  always  doubtful,  and  in  this  case  the 
'^  black  rocks'^  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  were  a  subject  of  much 
suspicion  and  ridicule. 

In  1798  the  Legislature  chartered  a  joint-stock  company  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Lehigh,  and  some  $30,000  were  expended  in  clearing 
the  rocks  from  the  shoals  and  constructing  wing  dams.  In  1803  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  again  resumed  operations  at  their  mines,  and 
six  arks  were  built  at  Lausanne,  on  the  river,  above  Mauch  Chunk, 'ready 
for  the  first  freshet  to  float  them  to  Philadelphia  via  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware Rivers. 

The  coal  was  hauled  firom  the  mines  to  the  river,  some  nine  miles,  by 
horses,  and  the  sxks  duly  started  with  about  one  hundred  tons  each,  and 
manned  respectively  with  six  men  to  the  float. 

For  the  first  15  miles  the  river  is  very  rapid,  the  &I1  being  about  20 
feet  to  the  mile,  but  not  equally  distributed,  the  descent  being  concentrated 
at  the  rapids  or  shoals.  Those  fiuniliar  with  the  rafting  of  timber  down 
the  rivers  of  Maine,  or  our  own  Susquehanna,  or  even  the  mode  which  han 
been  practised  for  the  last  20  years  on  the  Coosa  in  Alabama,  may  form 
some  fiiint  conception  of  the  perils  and  excitement  attending  this  early 
navigation  of  the  Lehigh. 

Of  the  six  arks  thus  started  on  their  perilous  trip,  only  two  reached 
Philadelphia,  with  less  than  two  hundred  tons  of  coal.  But  the  difficulties 
of  finding  purchasers  were  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the  market. 
No  one  wanted  it,  and  none  cared  to  experiment.  At  length  the  city 
anthorities  purchased  the  ooal  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  steam-engine 
whidi  was  then  located  in  Broad  Street  to  pump  water  for  the  supply  of 
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the  cify.  The  trial  was  a  failure.  The  stone-coal  could  not  be  made  to 
burn ;  it  was  rejected  as  worthless  rocks,  and  broken  up  to  gravel  the  foot- 
walks  of  the  grounds. 


This  experiment  dampened  the  ardor  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
coal  company,  and  for  the  next  seventeen  years  ensuing  they  did  not 
meddle  with  stone-coal  on  their  own  responsibility;  but  several  leasee  were 
granted  to  sanguine  individuals  whose  feith  remained  unshaken. 

William.  Trumbull,  Esq.  had  an  ark-load  of  anthracite  brought  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1806,  but  with  no  better  success. 

In  1813  the  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  Jacob  Cist  (son  of  Charles  Cist),  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  all  of  Wilkesbarre,  leased  the  mines  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine 
Company,  and  commenced  their  operations ;  hut  before  they  wete  ready  to 
ship  coal,  Mr,  Rnhineon  withdrew  from  the  enterprise.  At  length,  how- 
ever, in  the  spring  of  1814,  they  started  five  ark-loads  of  coal  down  the 
Lehigh ;  only  two  reached  Philadelphia,  but  the  coal  they  contained  waa 
sold,  at  21  dollars  per  ton,  to  Messrs.  White  and  Hazzard,  who  were  manu- 
facturing wire  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill. 

This  cargo  of  coal  had  been  preceded  by  a  few  wagon-loads  from  Schuyl- 
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kill  County,  whicli  were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  by  Col.  George  Shoemaker, 
early  in  1812,  and  which  was  the^r«^  anthracite  or  stone  coal  saccessJuUy 
burned  for  practical  purposes  in  thai  city. 

The  secret  or  mystery  of  burning  anthracite  had  been  discovered  by  acci- 
dent It  was  found  that  closing  the  furnace  doors  and  leaving  the  coai 
alone  were  the  simple  remedies;  that  draft,  and  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  heated  mass,  creating  a  natural  hot  blast,  were  essential  to  the 
economical  combustion  of  anthracite.  But  this  incident  will  be  related 
more  at  large  in  connection  with  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Sckuylkill  region. 

Messrs.  Miner  and  Cist  found,  on  counting  the  cost,  that  coal-mining  at 
that  early  day,  and  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  losing  business,  and  if 
continued  would  be  ruinous ;  and,  consequently,  they  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, after  sinking  considerable  capital  in  the  Lehigh  coal  trade. 

Young  Jacob  Cist  was  an  intelligent  and  scientific  man,  and  more  &miliar 
with  mercantile  and  literary  attainments  than  the  original  and  practical 
knowledge  required  for  the  development  of  a  new  and  savage  region. 

The  late  Hon.  Charles  Miner  was  too  well  and  &vorably  known  at  home 
to  need  eulogy  at  our  hands.  He  represented  old  Luzerne,  then  embracing 
all  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Legislature,  and  subsequently  Lan- 
caster, Chester,  and  Delaware  Counties  in  Congress.  He  published  the 
"Gleaner/^  and  the  "Village  Record,"  for  a  long  period,  and  was  a  forci- 
ble, ready,  and  practical  writer,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Wyoming, 
and  other  works  and  papers  of  importance  to  the  history  of  our  country 
and  times. 

He  wrote  the  first  essays  on  the  development  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields, 
sod  presented  in  detail  many  of  the  public  improvements  which  have  since 
been  erected  as  a  monument  to  his  foresight  and  practical  sagacity.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  he  recommended  a  railway  from  Wilkesbarre  to  the 
Lehigh  as  early  as  December,  1813,  before  railroads  existed,  and  when  not 
one  in  a  thousand  could  know  what  a  railway  was. 

But  Mr.  Miner  was  not  the  only  man  deserving  the  notice  of  the  histo- 
rian, in  connection  with  the  development  of  our  coal-fields.  Josiah  White 
and  others  have  left  practical  monuments  of  utility,  but  none,  like  Miner, 
have  left  their  thoughts  and  actions  so  publicly  recorded :  we  will,  there- 
fore, be  excused  if  we  seem  partial,  and  plead  the  want  of  time  and  space 
ibr  further  personal  remarks. 

In  1820  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  was  so  far  improved  as  to  admit 
the  descent  of  arks  with  comparative  safety,  and  during  that  year  365  tons 
of  coal  were  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  and  sold  at  $8.60  per  ton;  and  from 
this  time  the  Lehigh  coal  trade  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  During 
1864  it  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000  tons.    The  366  tons,  or  one  ton  a 
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day,  of  1820,  heads  the  statistical  coluom  of  the  anthracite,  or  we  may  say 
the  American  coal  trade. 

In  1832  the  Lehigh  navigation  vas  further  improved  from  the  primitive 
wing  dams  and  aluicea,  which  admitted  the  passage  of  loaded  arks,  but  not 
their  return,  to  a  slack-water  navigation,  with  locks  and  dams.  In  its  pre- 
sent condition  the  canal  is  48  miles  loug,  46  to  dO  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
60  to  100  at  the  top,  and  six  feet  deep.  The  locks  are  22  feet  wide  aad 
102  feet  long.  The  total  cost  of  canal  and  fixtures  to  1864  is  $4,455,000. 
The  amount  of  coal  transported  during  the  same  year  was  847,123  tons, 
and  the  total  amount  &om  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  1820  was 
20.000,000  tons  hy  canal. 


Freviooa  to  the  year  1847  the  Lehigh  Company  obtained  all  the  coal 
which  they  sent  to  market  from  their  great  open  quarry  on  the  Manch 
Chunk  Mountain  at  Summit  Hill,  and  on  the  identical  spot  where  the 
"stone-coal"  had  been  discovered  by  Philip  Ginter. 

This  celebrated  quarry  has  been  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  thousands. 
It  was  a  scene  not  presented  by  any  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  world  ; 
for  here  a  single  vein  of  coal  reached  the  enormous  maximum  thickness  of 
seventy  feet,  or  equal  to  the  workable  thickness  of  the  entire  formations  of 
the  richest  coal-fields  of  the  Old  World. 

Here  the  coal  was  not  mined  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  quarried  in 
the  daylight  fVom  an  uncovered  fiice  of  coal  that  would  average  60  feet  in 
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perpendicular  height.  This  quarry  has  been  abandoned  dinoe  1847.  The 
excavation  or  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  quarry  will  cover  an  area  of 
30  or  40  acres,  and  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  the  quarry  probably 
exceeds  2,000,000  tons.  In  1840  the  amount  excavated  was  30  acres,  or 
1,100,000  tons. 

THE  FIBST  BAILWAT. 


The  fird  railroad  of  any  note, — except  a  short  one  of  three  miles  at 
Qainqr,  Massachusetts, — ^in  this  country,  was  constructed  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  the  Summit  Mines,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  in  1827.  This  was 
and  is  a  gravity  road,  having  a  descent  firom  the  mines  to  the  river  of 
•boat  100  ^t  per  mile.  At  first  the  mules  which  hauled  back  the  trains 
rodedaum  with  the  coal  in  a  car  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  could  not 
be  forced  to  toalk  down  after  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  riding.  By 
this  novel  contrivance  two  and  a  half  trips,  or  40  miles  per  day,  could  be 
accomplished.  An  improvement,  however,  was  subsequently  adopted,  and 
stationary  engines  fixed  at  each  terminus  of  the  track,  by  which  the  empty 
cars  were  drawn  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountain  and  returned  again  to  the 
mines  by  gravity.  In  1831  a  locomotive  road  was  constructed  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  company's  mines  at  ^^Room  Rim/^  where  14 
aeams  were  developed  in  1830,  with  an  aggregate  of  240  feet  of  coal.* 

In  1837  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad  was  commenced,  from 
White  Haven  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles. 
This  road  was  completed  about  1846.  The  first  shipment  appears  in  1846, 
of  5886  tons.  ' 

The  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad,  opening  out  the  Beaver  Meadow  basiti, 
and  the  Hazleton  Railroad  to  the  Hazleton  basin,  were  in  operation  in 
1840 ;  the  Buck  Mountain  Company's  road  was  nearly  ready  for  operation 
in  the  same  year. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  was  opened  in  1855,  transporting  9003 
tons  of  coal,  and  during  1864,  1,295,419  tons;  the  total  amount  shipped 
from  the  Lehigh  region  by  both  canal  and  railroad  during  the  same  year 
was  1,928,706  tons. 

Non. — The  original  *<Coal  Mine  Company"  leased  in  1817  their  whole  property  and  priTi- 
leges  to  Messrs.  White,  Haxxard  &  Co.  for  20  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  one  eaw  of  com! 
bat  Uiey  were  bound  to  deUyer  for  their  own  benefit,  40,000  bushels  of  coal  annually  in  Phila- 
<ielphia.  These  gentlemen  formed  their  interests  into  a  stook  company, — the  Lehigh  Coal 
Cofrnpimy^ — and  also  organised  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  afterwards  amalgamated  as 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  and  Coal  Company,  and  subsequently  changed  to  the  Lehigh  Coed  and 
^migation  Chn^any, 

The  stook  of  the  old  « Coal  Mine  Company'*  was  bought  up  by  the  new  organisation. 
At  first  the  shares,  representing  fiftieth  parts  of  the  whole  property,  were  bought  at  $150 


*  These  14  Teins  are  really  but  7,  being  the  north  and  south  dips  of  the  same  basin  : 
€oii9e<{ttent]y,  they  are  counted  in  this  estimate  twice.  ^ 
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per  share ;  the  last  brought  $2000  per  share.  The  Lehigh  stock  has  generally  stood  high 
in  market.  It  depreciated,  however,  20  per  cent,  when  the  workmen  reported  they  had 
found  the  battom  of  the  coal  at  60  feet. 


THE  SCHUTLEILL  B£GION« 

In  point  of  prominence  and  present  development  the  Schnylkill  r^ion 
18  the  most  important,  and  has  more  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  historian 
than  either  of  those  before  mentioned,  since  in  connection  we  must  also 
include  the  history  of  the  Mahanoy  r^ion,  as  an  off-shoot  or  consequent 
result  of  the  development  of  this.  But  in  a  consecutive  detail  of  events 
it  is  of  course  best  and  proper  to  relate  them  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, as  we  have  attempted  to  do,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  our  readers  a  reliable  historical  account  of  the  order  in  which  our  coal- 
fields have  been  developed. 

The  first  traditional  account  we  have  of  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the 
Schuylkill  region  is  about  1790,  when  Nicho  Allen,  a  noted  hunter  and 
somewhat  notorious  character,  who  lived  on  the  Broad  Mountain  at  the 
'^  Black  Cabin''  or  Big  Spring,  discovered  stone-coal  at  tiie  foot  of  the 
Broad  Mountain  about  the  period  of  which  we  write.  No  written  ^pcount 
of  his  discovery  has  ever  come  to  our  notice,  though  we  have  often  heard 
the  traditional  account.  Some  ten  y.ears  ago  we  commenced  to  gather 
material  for  a  work  of  the  kind  we  are  now  writing,  thougli  circumstances 
prevented  their  use  at  the  time,  but  we  find  them  now  available. 

We  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  though  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  know  every  incident  and  event  relating  to  the  early 
discovery  and  development  of  our  celebrated  and  invaluable  coal-fields. 

Tradition  says  that  Nicho  Allen,  alias  the  "  Black  Yankee,"  discoveretl 
stone-coal  during  one  of  his  hunting  expeditions,  in  the  following 
manner.  Allen  had  camped  for  the  night,  which  he  firequently  did,  under 
the  shelter  of  some  overhanging  rocks  and  trees,  the  precise  locality  of 
which  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  having  built  a  fire  on  some  fiillen  rocks,  he 
stretched  himself  to  sleep  as  near  it  as  was  safe.  Some  time  during  the 
night,  when  the  wood  should  have  been  burned  to  embers,  leaving  the  fire 
low,  Nicho  was  surprised  to  be  awakened  by  more  heat  about  his  legs  than 
was  comfortable;  but  he  was  astonished,  on  rubbing  his  eyes  and  his  shins, 
to  find  the  rocks  a  glowing  mass  of  fire,  and  the  mountain,  as  he  supposed, 
in  danger  of  being  consumed. 

This  appears  to  have  been  Allen's  first  experience  with  stone-coal.  In 
the  morning  he  found  the  rocks  were  black  and  shining,  and  corresponding 
to  the  description  he  had  heard  of  stone-coal ;  he  consequently  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  discovery,  having  such  ocular  demonstrations  of  its 
value  as  a  fiiel,  and  during  the  many  years  that  followed,  before  the  virtue 
of  anthracite  was  fully  recognized  by  the  doubtful  and  unappreciative 
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poblic,  Nicho  Allen  was  its  firm  and  atead&st  advocate.    But,  like  most  of 
those  early  pioneers,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  profited  much  by  discovery 
w  experience. 
The  last  we  heard  of  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  which,  if  we 


mistake  not,  was  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Mahanoy  on  a  slender  foot- 
bridge or  log,  during  a  heavy  flood,  when  he  fell  off  and  was  drowned 
\x£we  assbtance  could  reach  him. 
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He  had  removed  back  to  his  native  State  in  New  England^  in  disgust 
with  his  success  at  coal-mining;  but,  having  acquired  a  property  in  the 
Mahanoy  Valley^  the  accident  we  have  just  related  occurred  while  he  was 
on  a  temporary  visit  here  to  look  after  it. 

Such,  we  believe,  were  the  facts,  as  correctly  as  they  are  generally  given 
by  tradition.  Several  versions  of  the  same  story  were  told  by  the  associates 
of  Allen,  but  they  are  all  substantially  the  same.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
this  incident  attracted  attention  at  the  time,  and  was  the  first  information 
we  possess  of  the  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Schuylkill,  which  led  to  practical  results. 

The  next  notice  we  find  of  the  use  or  existence  of  anthracite  coal  in  the 
Schuylkill  region  is  in  the  Transactions  of  the  ^^Coal  Mining  Association 
of  Schuylkill  County,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  blacksmith,  by  the  name 
of  Whetstone,  used  it  in  his  smithery  about  the  year  1795.  His  success 
induced  several  others  to  dig  for  coal,  and,  when  found,  to  attempt  to  bum 
it;  but  the  difficulty  was  so  great,  they  gave  up  in  disgust.  We  have  no 
doubt,  as  before  stated,  that  one  chief  cause  of  their  &ilure  was  owing  ho 
their  ignorance  of  the  difierence  between  coal  and  slate.  It  is  reasonable 
to  8upix)se  that  our  primitive  miners  (?)  had  but  small  experience  in  this 
matter,  and  that  they  dug  all  their  coal  from  the  imperfect  outcrops  of  tlie 
seams. 

About  the  year  1800,  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  a  Mr.  William 
Morris,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Port  Carbon,  procured  a 
wagon-load  of  coal,  we  suppose  from  his  own  land,  and  took  it  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  he  was  unable  to  bring  it  into  notice,  or  induce  the  honest 
Quakers  to  buy  his  rocksy  any  more  than  his  successors  in  the  trade  from 
the  Lehigh.  He  returned,  sold  his  lands,  abandoned  his  plans,  and  retired 
from  the  business  in  disgust.  The  coal-trade  of  the  Schuylkill  did  not 
revive  from  this  shock  until  1806.  But  about  this  time  coal  was  found 
in  cutting  the  tail-race  of  the  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill.  It  was 
tried  by  David  Berlin,  a  blacksmith  of  the  neighborhood,  with  complete 
success:  they  had  stumbled  on  some  good  cocUj  and  from  that  time  stone- 
coal  grew  into  repute  among  the  smiths  of  the  Schuylkill,  as  it  had,  long 
before,  grown  in  favor  with  the  Vulcans  of  Wyoming  and  the  Susquehanna. 

In  1812,  Col.  George  Shoemaker,  of  Pottsville,  loaded  nine  wagons  of 
coal  from  his  mines  at  Centreville, — a  locality  now  abandoned,  on  the  main 
turnpike  road  from  Pottsville  to  Ashland,  and  about  a  mile  fit>m  Potts- 
ville,— and  with  these  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  hoping  to  find  a  market. 
But  the  experience  of  the  Philadelphians  with  anthracite  or  stone  coal 
was  very  un&vorable  at  that  period ;  the  frequent  and  persistent  attempts 
to  impose  rocks  on  them  for  coal  had  roused  their  indignation,  and  CoL 
Shoemaker  was  denounced  as  a  knave  and  a  scoundrel ! 

Col.  Shoemaker  persisted,  however,  and  disposed  of  two  loads,  at  the 
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cost  of  transportation,— one  to  Messrs.  White  &  Hazzard,  of  the  Fair- 
moant  Nail  and  Wire  Works,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  other 
to  Messrs.  Mellon  &  Bishop,  of  the  Delaware  County  RoUing-Mill.  The 
remaining  seven  loads  he  either  gave  away,  or  disposed  of  to  blacksmiths 
tad  others  who  promised  to  try  it,  for  a  trifle.  But  the  colonel  was  not  to 
get  off  80  easily.  Though  he  lost  money,  time,  and  trouble  in  his  attempts 
to  introduce  a  fuel  which  has  since  made  Philadelphia  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  world,  the  very  men  to  whom  he  had 
^cen  his  coal  obtained  a  writ  from  the  authorities  of  that  city  for  his 
arrest  as  an  impostor  and  a  swindler.  Col.  Shoemaker  was  forced  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat,  and  only  saved  himself  £rom  persecution  and  ^^jtidic^^  by 
taking  a  wide  circuit  around  the  Quaker  City  on  his  way  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  White,  who  was  anxious  to  succeed  in  burning 
this  ooal,  and  some  of  his  men,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  trying  to  ignite 
it  and  raise  a  heat  in  one  of  their  furnaces.  They  tried  every  possible 
expedient  which  skill  and  experience  in  other  fuels  could  suggest.  They 
fdeed  it,  and  poked  it,  and  stirred  it  up,  and  blew  upon  the  surface  through 
(fpen-fumace  doors,  with  perseverance  and  persistent  determination,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  Col.  Shoemaker's  rocks  would  not  burn,  and  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  But  dinner-time  had  arrived,  and  the  men  shut  the 
fiiniaee-doors  in  disgust,  heartily  tired  of  the  stones^  or  stone-coal,  if  such 
it  was. 

Returning  from  dinner  at  the  usual  time,  all  hands  were  astonished  at 
the  phenomenon  which  they  beheld.  The  furnace-doors  were  red-hot,  and 
the  whole  furnace  in  danger  of  being  melted  down  with  a  heat  never  before 
experienced.  On  opening  the  doors,  a  glowing  mass  at  white-heat  was 
<iijcovered.  So  hot  a  fire  had  never  been  seen  in  the  furnace  before. 
From  this  time  anthracite  or  stone-coal  found  friends  and  advocates  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  motto  ^'let  it  alone"  became  a  receipt  for  its  use 
rather  than  its  abuse. 

Messrs.  Mellon  &  Bishop  also  succeeded,  about  the  same  time,  in  using 
mooessfiilly  the  load  of  coal  they  had  obtained  from  Col.  Shoemaker;  but 
it  appeals  evident  they  took  the  hint  from  the  motto  adopted  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  result  of  these  successes  got  into  the  papers,  and  the  press,  as  usual, 
6oon  gave  it  reputation.  Everybody  knew  stone-coal  was  coal,  as  soon  as 
eomebody  proved  it  such. 

In  1814  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  was  projected,  and  so  ftr  completed 
in  1822  that  1480  tons  of  coal  were  sent  down;  but  not  until  1826  was  the 
navigation  in  a  condition  to  pass  boats  to  and  from  Pottsville  and  Phila* 
dolphia ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  coal-trade  of  the  Lehigh  had  been 
<fened,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  White  &  Hazzard,  who 
devoted  their  time  and  their  means  with  the  most  determined  perseveranoe 
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to  what  was  then  a  herculean  task,  and  beset  with  difBculties  and  risks  of 
the  moat  formidable  character. 

Though  a  small  quantit)'  of  coal  waa  sent  down  the  Schuylkill  Naviga- 
tion each  year  from  1822,  it  was  not  until  1826,  when  6500  tons  were  sent 
down,  that  we  can  iairly  date  the  commencement  of  the  trade  &om  this 
region.  From  that  time  it  has  increased  rapidly,  and  in  the  year  1860, 
1,356,688  tons  were  transported  over  the  canal  alone.  It  was  not  until 
1841  that  the  Heading  Railroad  was  open  to  the  coal-trade,  and  850  tons 
transported  over  it  to  market.  Last  year,  or  1864, 3,065,577  tons  went  over 
this  railroad  to  Port  Richmond, — the  shipping-point  on  the  Delaware. 

The  first  attempts  to  mine  coal  were  rude  and  simple.  A  shall  or  pit 
was  sunk  a  few  feet  on  the  outcrops  of  a  scam,  and  the  coa!  raised  by 
means  of  a  common  hand  windlass.  It  was  sold  to  smiths  and  others  in 
he  vicinity  at  twen^-five  cents  per  bushel,  or  about  $6  per  ton.  Subse- 
quently, or  about  1823,  an 
improvement  was  made  by 
substituting  horse-power,  and 
gins,  or  "  horse-whims,"  for 
the  windlass.  Wheo  the  shaft, 
or  works,  became  from  30  to 
50  feet  deep,  and  the  water 
troublesome,  the  establishment 
was  removed  and  a  new  shaft 
started.  No  system  was  pur- 
sued in  mining  the  coal,  bat 
all  within  easy  rcacli  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shad  was  ex- 
tracted, and  the  place  aban- 
doned to  fill  with  water;  which 
aftenvurds  proved  a  source  of 
expense,  annoyance,  and  danger  to  mining  operations  in  the  vicini^. 

Drifts  had  been  run  in  on  the  level  of  the  veins  at  an  early  date,  when 
the  discovery  of  coal  happened  to  be  at  localities — at  the  foot  or  on  the 
side  of  a  hill — where  this  mode  was  applicable.  The  coal  was  then 
brought  out  in  wheelbarrows. 

It  was  not  until  1827  that  rails  were  used  in  tlie  mines;  and  up  to  1629 
the  coal  was  carted  over  common  mud-roads  from  the  mines  to  the  canal. 
This  year  79,973  tons  were  shipped. 

Abraham  Pott,  of  Port  Carbon,  was  the  first  to  build  a  model  railroad 
in  this  region.  It  led  from  bis  mines  to  the  canal,  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile.  Soon  after,  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad  was  built  from  Port  Carbon  to 
the  Broad  Mountain,  above  the  present  town  of  St.  Clair.  The  distanoe 
is  about  three  miles.    The  cost  was  S5000.    This  was  in  1829. 
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The  Schuylkill  Valley  Road  was  completed  in  1831,  and  extended  from 
Port  Carbon  to  Tuscarora,  a  distance  of  10  miles;  cost,  $63,000. 

The  Norw^ian  &  Mt.  Carbon  Road  was  finished  during  the  same  year. 
It  extended  from  Mt.  Carbon  to  the  forks  of  the  Norwegian,  about  one 
mile,  then  branched  up  the  east  and  west  forks  of  that  stream  to  Oak  Hill 
on  the  west  and  Wadesville  on  the  east.  Length  of  road,  between  five 
and  six  miles ;  cost,  $97,000. 

The  next  constructed  was  the  Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill  Haven  Road; 
length,  11  miles,  or,  with  the  west  branch,  15  miles,  and  costing 
?182,000. 

The  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  from  Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua,  22 
miiei^,  was  in  course  of  completion  in  1833.  It  was  designed  as  a  loco- 
motive road,*  but  was  not  used  as  such  until  some  years  subsequent.  The 
total  cost  of  double  track  was  estimated  at  $260,000. 

A  &ir  price  for  coal  delivered  in  Philadelphia  vras  estimated  in  1833  at 
$0  per  ton;  thus: — 

Pelivered  in  boats  at  Port  Carbon $2.50 

Toll  on  canal 1.00 

Freight  to  Philadelphia 1.50 

$5.00 

The  growth  of  the  coal-trade  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  very  rapid 
after  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  increased  from  79,973  tons  in  1829 
to  839,934  in  1844.  The  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  for  hoisting 
and  pumping  at  the  mines,  which  had  now,  in  many  cases,  been  carried 
below  water-level,  also  added  to  the  facilities  of  mining.  The  first  steam- 
engine  was  erected  at  the  Delawaire  Mines  in  1836. 

In  1844  there  were  twenty-two  collieries  under  water-level,  at  which 
there  were  twenty-eight  steam-engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  1100  horse- 
power, engaged  in  hoisting  coal  and  draining  water.  In  addition,  there 
were  thirteen  smaller  engines  erected  during  1844  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  and  cleaning  coal,  in  connection  with  the  Batten  Coal-Breaker, 
which  had  just  been  introduced.  These  increased  the  aggregate  horse- 
power to  1278.t  The  first  coal-breaker  erected  was  by  Mr.  Gideon  Bast, 
on  Wolf  Creek,  near  Minersville.     It  was  driven  by  a  twelve-horse 

*  The  first  locomotiye  used  in  this  country  was  on  the  Carbondale  &  Honesdale  Railroad, 
belonging  to  the  Delaware  k.  Hudson  Canal  Company,  in  1828.  It  was  designed  to  conyey 
the  eoal-cars  of  this  company  from  their  planes  to  the  Lackawazen  and  return,  but  waa 
f<R»d  too  heavy  for  their  lightly-built  road.  All  the  railroads  of  that  period  were  built  of 
▼ood^  and  strapped  with  light  plate-rails.  We  do  not  rmnember  cast-iron  tram-rails  as 
ased  to  any  extent  at  the  anthracite  mines. 

t  For  the  aggregate  horse-power  during  1864,  we  refer  to  the  Tables  in  the  Appendix. 
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engine,  and  was  capable  of  breaking  and  cleaning  200  tons  of  coal  per 
day, — or  equal  to  the  labor  of  from  50  to  60  men  per  day.  At  present, 
our  large  establishments  are  capable  of  preparing  from  600  to  1000  tons 
per  day. 

The  first  snccessful  use  of  anthracite  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
smelting  iron  was  made  in  1839,  at  the  Pioneer  Blast  Furnace,  in  Potts- 
ville.  This  furnace  was  built  by  Mr.  William  Lyman,  of  Boston,  about 
the  time  or  soon  after  the  successful  use  of  anthracite  by  Mr.  George  Crane, 
of  the  Gnyscedlyn  Iron  Works,  in  South  Wales. 

The  Pioneer  furnace  was  then  managed  by  Mr.  Lyman  and  Benjamin 
Perry,  assisted  by  Mr.  David  Thomas,  who  has  since  been  so  remarkably 
successful  on  the  Lehigh  in  the  production  of  anthracite  iron. 

In  1826  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  Lehigh  to  use  anthracite  in  tho 
blast  furnace,  but  fiiiled,  as  all  those  early  attempts  did,  simply  fer  the 
want  of  a  hot  blast,  as  there  has  been  no  difficulty  since  its  application  in 
the  production  of  pig  metal  with  anthracite  coal.  But  in  1839,  soon 
after  the  successful  result  of  the  Pioneer  iumaces,  Messrs.  Baughman, 
Ginteau  &  Co.  started  the  Mauch  Chunk  ftirnace,  but  it  did  not  continue 
long  in  operation. 

The  number  of  anthracite  ftirnaces  in  operation  during  1860  was  121. 
The  production  of  iron  in  1840  was  287,000  tons ;  in  1860  it  had  increased 
to  884,474  tons.*  In  1840  the  number  of  fiimaces,  principally  charcoal, 
was  804 ;  but  in  1860  they  had  decreased  to  580,  of  which  only  416  were 
charcoal. 

MIDDLE  COAL-FIELD. 

The  western  end  of  the  middle  coal-field,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Shamokin 
r^ion,  was  not  practically  developed  until  1839,  on  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  £rom  Sunbury  to  Shamokin,  during  which  year  11,930  tons  were 
shipped ;  but  in  1864  the  Shamokin  trade  had  increased  to  333,478  tons. 
Of  the  early  history  and  d^elopment  of  this  r^ion  we  have  but  little 
information.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  existence  of  coal  in  the 
middle  field  must  have  been  known  at  an  early  day,  as  ^^coal"  is  marked 
in  this  locality  on  Scul's  old  map  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  Faden's  Atlas 
of  North  America,  as  early  as  1770-7. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  middle  coal-field  is  known  as  the  Mahanoy  region/ 
and  is  of  late  development.  The  first  coal  was  shipped  {torn  the  Mahanoy 
Valley  over  the  mine  plains  and  railroad  in  1855,  but  so  rapid  has  been 
the  increase  that  in  1864  1,501,518  tons  were  shipped  over  the  four  rail- 
road lines  that  now  offer  outlets  to  the  coals  of  this  rich  valley. 

*  For  later  reports,  see  Tabular  Statement  in  Appendix, 
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* 

W Yominfif  or  Northern  Coal-Field • ....• 

Area  in 
Square  Mil«i. 

198 

50 

41 

35 

146 

Middle  Goal-Field.  ShamokiD  ReerioD 

**            *<          Mahanoy  Reerion 

Lehifirli  Sasins •• 

Soatheraor  SchuylkiU  Coal-Field 

Total 

470 

CUMBERLAND  COAL-FIELD,  MARYLAND. 

We  will  merely  DOtioe  in  this  oonnection  the  Cumberland  trade^  in  order 
to  give  the  date  of  its  development. 

The  first  appearanoe  we  find  of  the  Cumberland  coal  in  market  is  in 
1820,  when  70,000  bushels  were  sent  down  the  Potomac  in  barges  or  arks; 
bat  the  opening  of  the  Cumberland  coal-trade  commenced  in  1842,  when 
there  were  shipped  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  1708  tons.  We 
find  no  shipments  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  until  1850,  when 
3012  tons  were  transported  over  that  line. 

The  production  of  the  Cumberland  r^ion  was  657,996  tons  in  1864, 
ttd  the  total  amount  produced  to  the  same  date,  8,446,229. 

OTHER  COAL-FIELDS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  connected  statement  of  the  early  history  and 
development  of  our  Western  bituminous  coal-fields,  generally.  The  area 
k  80  extremely  extensive,  and  the  localities  so  remote,  and  their  histories  ek) 
diffbse  and  uncertain,  that  nothing  useful  or  instructive  could  be  gained  by 
the  attempt.  We  will,  however,  give  all  that  may  be  found  valuable  or 
interesting  in  connection  with  developed  or  prominent  localities  under  the 
local  heads  fiurther  on. 

We  may  be  safe,  however,  in  stating  the  coal-production  of  the  West  to 
be  fiiUy  10,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  only  return  we  have  is  a 
partial  statement  for  1860: — 


WESTERN  COAL-PRODUCTS  IN  ISeO. 

Pennsyhrania 66,994,332  bushels. 

Ohio 28,339,900      « 

IlKnois 25,000,000      « 

Indiana 15,000,000      « 

Virginia 10,000,000      « 

At  30  bushels  to  the  ton .....145,334,232       " 


or  4,844,474  tons. 
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The  products  of  other  ooal-producii^  Western  Staiea  not  incladed  in 
the  above  estimate  will  swell  the  amount  above  5,000,000  of  tons.  The 
coal-product  of  the  West  has  also  largely  increased  since  1860.  In  1864 
the  MoDongahela  Navigation  Company  alone  sent  36,070,917  bushels  to 
market,  an  increase  over  1863  of  8,626,666  bushels.  Id  1845  only 
4,605,185  biishels  were  sent  over  this  line. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

COAL-FIELDS  OF  OREAT  BBITAIN. 

Yftriety  and  Character  of  Coal — Cannel«  Bitnminous,  Anthracite— -British  Coal-Fields — 
Areas — Thickness  of  Coal  and  Coal  Measures — Great  Northern  Coal-Field — ^Extent — 
Honk-Wearmouth  Pit — Permian  Strata — New  Red  Sandstone-^Water — Immense  Cost  of 
Sinking — Dikes,  Faults,  and  Errors — ^Natural  Coke— Lower  Coal -Beds — Coal-Seams— 
High  Main — Low  Main — ^East  Somerset  Thin  Seams— Cost  of  Mining — Total  Produotion 
of  the  Newcastle  Coal-Mines — ^Names  of  Operators  and  Collieries — ^Production  per  Head 
— South  Wales  Coal-Field — Anthracite — Production — Uses — ^North  Staffordshire  Coal- 
Field —  "Potteries"- Iron-Stone— Fire-Clay s—" Punch  and  Thirl"— Longwall— Coal- 
Fields  of  France— Production  of  Coal  and  Iron— Coals  of  Belgium — Other  European 
Coal-Fields. 

VARIETY  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COAL. 

The  ooak  of  the  Carboniferous  era^  or  "  true  ooals/'  as  they  are  frequently 
called,  may  be  grouped  under  several  heads,  or  names : — Cannel,  Bitumi- 
DooSy  Semi-Bituminous,  and  Anthracite.  Gannel  is  a  remarkable  variety, 
the  coarser  kinds  being  called  ^^parret"  in  Scotland^  and  splint-coal  in 
England  and  our  Western  coal-fields. 

Cannel  contains  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  varies  to  the  same  extent.  It  takes  fire  like  a  candle, 
bums  readily,  and  gives  out  much  flame  and  smoke.  The  ash  varies  from 
4  to  10  per  cent.  This  is  generally  considered  the  best  gas  coal,  since  it 
produces  large  quantities  and  of  a  remarkably  pure  quality.  It  is  found 
extensively  in  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  and  also  exhts  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  Newcastle  district ;  in  the  Wigan  portion  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field, 
and  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields. 

Cannel  coal  passes  into  jet  and  asphaltum.  It  may  be  worked  into 
ornaments,  but  is  brittle  and  not  very  hard.  The  seams  are  generally  thin, 
though  there  are  important  exceptions.  The  coal  of  the  Mons  basin, 
Belgium,  seems  to  be  of  this  kind.  Cannel  exists,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
our  Western  coal-fields,  of  the  richest  and  purest  variety. 

Cannel  is  a  bituminous  coal,  but  difiering  so  much  fix>m  our  common 
bituminous,  that  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  designate  them  by  difierent 
names.  Common  bituminous  contains  less  volatile  matter,  and  may  be 
stii  to  yield  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the  semi-bituminous 
from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

The  rich  caking,  or  coking,  coals  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
contain  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  from  2.50  to  5  per  cent  of 
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ash ;  while  the  average  yield  of  the  Newcastle,  or  the  Great  NortherOi 
ooal-field,  is  from  70  to  76  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  variety  known  as 
^'household  coal"  contains  the  largest  amount  of  carbon^  and  those 
known  as  steam  and  gas  coals  the  smallest  amount  of  carbon,  and,  of 
course,  the  largest  amount  of  volatile  matter.  The  following  analysis 
gives  the  approximate  or  average  percentage  of  those  coals^  as  presented  on 
the  authority  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Household.  Gm.  Steam.  Coking. 

JCarhon 71.81  68.11  60.69  70.72 

^^"t  Ashes 58  .95  1.01  2.21 

Gastons  products 27.61  30.94  38.40  27.07 

100.00        100.00        100.00        100.00 

The  coking  coal  of  this  district  leaves  a  red  ash  in  an  open  fire,  and 
requires  to  be  deprived  of  its  volatile  matter  before  being  exposed  to  a 
strong  blast,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  cake  or  cement  together  in  a  solid 
mass,  and  thus  prevent  a  free  draught  through  the  grate  or  furnace  in 
which  it  may  be  used. 

The  coals  of  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire^  North 
Wales,  and  manj  other  districts,  contain  as  much  or  more  bituminous 
matter  than  those  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  but  they  do  not  cake 
or  coke  as  wdl,  and,  consequently,  may  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  without 
coking.  On  account  of  its  superior  coking  qualities,  nearly  half  of  the 
enormous  coke  production  of  Oreat  Britain — 6,000,000  tons — is  made 
from  the  coals  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field.  The  coals  of  those  dis- 
tricts named  above  bum  freely,  with  much  flame,  and  give  out  great  heat^ 
but  they  are  considered  inferior,  for  household  as  well  as  coke-making 
purposes,  to  the  coals  of  the  last-named  field.  They  yield  from  50  to  70 
per  cent*  of  carbon,  and  from  26  to  46  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  with 
about  6  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  is  often  white.  Most  of  the  coals  of  the 
inland  counties  show  the  presence  of  argillaceous  earth  by  the  white  lines 
on  the  edges  of  the  beds,  and  are,  therefore,  less  adapted  to  general  use 
than  the  Newcastle  coals;  but  many  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Next  in  order  to  the  coals  of  the  midland  counties  are  those  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  whidi  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  carbon  generally 
than  the  coals  named  above,  and,  of  course,  less  volatile  matter  and  bitu- 
men. They  bum,  however,  freely,  with  but  little  smoke  or  residue,  and 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  steam  purposes  and  the  manu&cture  of  iron,  or 
where  a  strong  blast  is  required.  This  character  of  coal  is  as  extensively 
distributed  as  the  coals  before  mentioned,  and  is  found  extensively  in 
America,  at  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  also  found  and  mined  to  some  extent  in  France,  Belgium,  Saxonj, 
and  Austria. 
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The  last  variety  among  the  true  ooals  is  anthracite^  which  oonaists  almost 
exdosively  of  carbon.  This  is  a  mm-bitmninouB  coal^  as  the  steam-coal  is 
a  semi-bituminous.  We  do  not  generally  apply  the  term  semi-bituminous 
in  this  country  to  the  bituminous  steam-coals  of  Cumberland  and  Bloss- 
buig,  or  those  of  the  eastern  limits  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field;  but 
ih^  are  nevertheless  as  genuine  a  semi-bituxninous  as  the  coals  of  Broad 
Top  or  Sullivan  county. 

Anthracite  coal  contains  from  80  to  95  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with  a  small 
amount  of  ash  generally,  and  sometimes  a  limited  percentage  of  volatile 
matter.  The  anthracites  are  heavier  than  common  coaj,  and  take  fire  with 
difficulty,  but  bum  with  intense  heat  when  fully  ignited  under  a  strong 
draft.  This  coal  is  found  abundantly  in  South  Wales  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  exists  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  France,  Saxony,  and  Russia. 

The  use  of  this  coal  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  though  of  late  develop- 
meni.  It  is  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  its  chief  use  of  late 
jeara  has  been  for  the  manufiu^ture  of  iron  and  fi>r  steam  purposes  gene- 
rally, in  the  vicinity  of  its  production.  It  was  used  exclusively  by  our 
war-steamers  during  the  Rebellion,  with  the  exception  of  our  gunboats  on 
the  Western  rivers.  This  coal  is  generally  lustrous,  with  a  bright,  shining, 
irregular  or  conchoidal  fracture;  hard,  dense,  and  tenacious,  or  without 
fracture  during  combustion,  but  sometimes  brittle  and  friable  under  a 
strong  heat,  and  not  available  for  use  in  the  blast  furnace. 
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it 

it 


62.0 
60.6 
67.6 
62.4 
67.6 
67.0 
61.6 
66.0 
89.4 
46.0 
70.6 

66.6 
74.8 
69.0 
70.0 
64.4 
61.0 
66.2 


6 

1 


44.0 
86.6 
80.0 
84.1 
80.0 
40.0 
46.6 
88.6 
66.6 
46.0 
26.0 

81.6 
24.2 
86.8 
26.6 
81.0 
46.0 
44.4 


I 


4.6 
4.0 
2.6 
8.6 
2.6 
8.0 
8.0 
6.6 
4.0 
10.0 
8.6 

2.0 
1.6 
4.2 
4.6 
4.6 
4.0 
1.4 


•  B.  C.  Taylor's  StatiaUes  of  CoaL 
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TABLE  OF  THE  VARIETY  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COAL.-^ConHtiued. 


Coiintriei  mad  Qaadfloatioiu. 


in. 

Less  adhe- 
sive, or  cak- 
ing. 


IV. 

Steam -ooaU, 
very  dry,  with 
excess  of  car- 
bon. Open- 
burning  semi- 
bitominous. 


V. 

Anthracite. 


U.  States. 


it 

u 


S.  Wales. 

« 

It  ■ 

<c 

tt 

Belgium. 

France. 

U.  States. 
•( 

tt 

tt 


S.  Wales. 
tt 

tt 

U.  States. 
tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

Russia. 


IiOcaUtlei  of  Goal. 


Pennsylvania,  Philipsburg 
«  Karthaus.... 

Virginia,  Richmond 

Illinois,  Ottawa 


Dowlab  Iron  Works 

Merthyr-Tydvil 

Pen-y-Daran 

Aberdare 

Rhymney  &  Tredegar  Works...... 

Steam,  Pembrey  &  Llanelly 

Mons-Dour 

Auvergne,  St.  Etienne 

Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  Ratlin  Run 

Maryland,  Mt.  Savage 

Pennsylvania,  Blossburg 

Broad  Top 


tt 


Neath  Valley 

Ystal-y-ferra « 

Cwn-Neath %... 

Pottsville,  Pennsylvania 

Black  Spring  Gap,  Pennsylvania 

Mauoh  Chui^  Pennsylvania 

Sugar  Loaf,  **  

Rhode  Island,  Portsmouth 

Massach usett  s,  Mansfield 

Territory  of  Don  Cossacks 


By  whom 
umIvimL 


Johnson. 

tt 

Clerason. 
Fraeer. 

tt 

Mushet. 


Mttshet 

tt 

Berthier. 

Gruner. 

Lea. 

Jackson. 

Clemson. 
tt 

Mushet. 

« 

Rogers. 

Lea. 

Rogers. 

Johnson. 

Jackson. 

tt 


I 


68.0 

68.1 

64.2 

1 62.6 

79.6 
78.4 
86.0 
87.0 
81.0 
80.0 
86.0 
74.8 
76.1 
77.0 
76.4 
70.1 

91.0 
92.6 
96.7 
94.1 
88.6 
88.6 
90.7 
86.0 
92.0 
94.2 


I 


22.0 

26.8 
26.0 
86.6 

17.6 
18.8 
12.0 
11.6 
16.0 
17.0 
12.7 
21.7 
16.9 
16.0 
16.4 
16.7 

8.0 
6.0 
2.8 
L4 
7.1 
7.5 
7.0 
10.0 
6.0 


i 


10.0 

5.1 
9.8 
1.9 

8.0 
2.8 
2.0 
1.5 
4.0 
8.0 
2.8 
8.5 
7.0 
7.0 
8.2 
18.2 

1.0 
1.5 
1.5 
4.5 
4.8 
4.0 
2.3 
6.0 
2.0 


BRITISH  COAL-FIELDS. 

The  ooal-fields  of  the  British  Islands,  as  given  by  Dr.  Ure, — ^from  whom 
some  of  the  foregoing  facts  are  obtained,  and  who  is  generally  very  correct, 
— are  more  extensive  than  the  areas  we  have  adopted. 

We  give,  however,  below,  an  interesting  table  from  his  works,  in  which 
it  will  be  observed  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  areas  as  given  by 
us  in  CJhapter  V. 

The  area  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field  is  less  than  our  computation;  but 
that  of  Ireland  is  fiir  greater.  The  Irish  coal-fields  are  not  considered 
valuable  or  productive  to  a  great  extent,  and  mining  operations  are  very 
limited,  owing  to  the  impurity  and  unproductiveness  of  the  seams.  We 
have  given  250  square  miles  of  available  coal  area  out  of  more  than  20OO 
square  miles  of  coal  formation;  and  this  amount  is  in  excess  of  that  given 
by  most  of  the  late  English  authorities. 

Our  estimate  of  the  coal  resources  of  Great  Britain  is  also  in  excess  of 
the  estimates  of  her  modem  engineers,  though  we  give  only  6195  square 
miles  of  productive  coal  area,  while  Dr.  Ure  gives  8800.    The  addition , 
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however,  of  200,000  acres  to  the  South  Wales  coal-field  and  the  sub- 
traction of  1,690,000  acres  from  the  coal-fields  of  Ireland  will  reduce 
Dr.  Ure's  estimate  to  about  the  proportion  we  have  adopted. 

Estimatfft  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  contained  in  a  given  area  are  hy 
no  means  reliable:  there  are  so  many  circumstances  affecting  the  seams 
that  no  calculation,  without  a  practical  computation  of  the  amount  of  coal 
in  each  seam,  can  be  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  But  few  of  the 
ooal-seams  underlie  the  whole  area  of  any  coal-field ;  some  of  them  are 
lost  or  become  valueless  in  the  deep  basins,  or  in  opposite  directions,  while 
dikes,  fiiults,  and  other  interruptions  seriously  depreciate  the  amount  of 
available  coal,  and  erosion  or  denudation  afiects  it  still  more. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  recently  in  regard  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  British  coal-fields  under  the  present  rate  of  production,  which 
is  not  likely  to  diminish,  since  it  has  steadily  increased  for  the  last  500 
years  or  more.  But  even  at  a  maximum  of  100,000,000  tons  per  year, 
it  is  estimated,  by  good  authority,  that  the  supply  of  coal  in  the  British 
Uands  will  be  exhausted  within  300  years.  Mr.  Hull,  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, and  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  now  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, place  the  limit  at  212  years ;  while  Mr.  T.  Y.  Hall,  an  eminent 
mining  engineer  of  the  north  of  England,  and  Mr.  Greenwell,  a  geologist 
c£  the  same  district,  estimate  the  duration  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field 
at  2S6  years,  under  a  production  of  20,000,000  tons  per  annum,  which  is 
len  than  the  present  production. 

No  ooal-producing  country  is  so  thoroughly  developed  as  England, 
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of  tba  Madptf  CoAl-JMds. 


1.  Kortliiimberland  and  Durham 

2.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  and 

West  Riding  of  Torkthira.... 

S.  Laaeaahire,    Flintshire,   and   North 
Staffordshire 

4.  Torkahire,  NoUinghamdiiret  and  Der- 

byshire  

5.  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire 

6.  Sonth  StaiTordahire. ^ 

7.  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire 

S.  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire.... 
9.  South  Wales  Coal-Field 

10.  Seoieh  Coal-Fields 

11.  Irish  Coal-Ftelds 


Bttlnutted 

Workable 

AreA|lxi  Acres. 


600,000 

99,500 

650,000 

661,500 

79,954 

65,000 

80,000 

167,500 

•600,000 

1,046,000 

*1,860,000 


6 
9i 


18 

7 

76 

12 
17 
11 

9 
60 
80 
84 

9 


80 

17 

160 

82 
40 
67 
80 
90 
100 
200 
40 


Thickett 
Coal-Seun. 


7 

9 

10 

10 

'40 

21 

7 

9 

80 

6 


1% 


8000 
2000 
6000 
2100 
1060 


5000 

12,000 

6000 


a  This  estimate  is  200,000  acres  less  than  we  hare  giyen  elsewhere. 

b  This  is  1,690,000  acres  more  than  our  calculation  of  productiTC  ooal  area. 

♦  Dr.  Ure. 
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thereibte  we  mnet  adopt  the  later  estimates  as  the  most 
oon«ct,  though  hergeiy  at  variaDoe  with  the  eminent 
aathcorities  fivm  which  our  tables,  in  Chapter  V,  woe 
compiled.  But,  it  will  be  obeerved,  in  those  tables  we 
simply  give  the  total  coal  areas,  total  thickoesB,  and 
total  BBsomed  amotmt  of  coal,  from  the  data  tlraa 
ftimished,  withont  dedoctions  for  dihea,  &a1ta,  waste, 
pillars,  &c.;  and,  moreover,  we  calculated  the  pro- 
duction of  all  seams,  from  ooe  foot  np,  instead  of  three 
feet^  which  the  gentlemen  above  quoted  take  as  a  mini- 
mum workable  thickness.  We  think,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it,  when  ooal  becomes  scarce  and  high- 
priced  in  England,  her  engineers  will  find  a  mode  to 
work  many  a  small  or  abandoned  seam  which  at  pre* 
sent  will  not  pay. 


OBEAT  SOBTHEBN  COAL-FIEU). 

This  coal-field  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  England. 
It  was  the  first  developed,  and  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  British  coal-trade,  since  it  fiimishes 
nearly  one-lburth  of  ita  production.  The  area  of  this 
field  is  calculated  at  760  square  miles,  including  only 
SO  square  miles  under  the  sea;  but  good  authority,  in- 
clndingthe  eminently  practical  opinion  of  Nicholas  Wood, 
Esq.,  places  half  of  the  field  or  more  under  the  North 
Sea,  which  would  swell  the  area  to  1400  square  miles. 

This  field  is  generally  known  as  the  Newcastle  coal- 
field, and  is  located  in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
countiee.  It  extends  from  the  river  Tees  in  the  south 
to  the  Coquet  in  the  nartii ;  a  distuioe  of  48  miles,  with 
a  maximum  breiddi  of  24  miles,  or  a  mean  of  nearly 
16  mUea.  The  deepest  coal  that  has  been  proved  is  the 
Huttoi)Seam,intheMonk-WearmouthPit,whichisl800 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  mouth  one  mile 
from  its  shores,  the  coal  still  dipping  east,  or  under  the 
sea.    Below  the  Hutton  are  tJie  Harv^  and  the  Rock- 


GxPLAiiAtioRt. — Ttrtierl  Stttien  at  JfonA-irEaniMtffA.— 4,  Sm  tt  tha  month  of  Uie  riTer 
W«kr ;  b,  Monk-WeBRBOnth  ahmft ;  e,  naw  red  Mmdatone ;  d,  htgh  mun  co»l ;  t,  m»in  eaaX 
or  Wenr;  /,  HutloQ  ieun  ;  g,  WlonSilL  XIT.  Hagnulan  limMtaoe;  XIII.  ookl  meMur«s  ; 
Xn.  millstone  grit  or  conglomerate ;  XI.  upper  anbcu-boniferous ;  X.  lower  lubcarbanif*- 
rom ;  IX.  old  red  i&nd»tone.  The  lower  eo«l  teriei  or  luboubonireraiii  ookIb  ue  between 
ZI.  uid  X.    The;  ue  the  Mme  m  onr  proto-carhoniferona  or  hbe  coal  aeMures. 
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well  seamsy  beddes  aome  five  or  six  others,  not  now  considered  workable;  the 
whole  oocapjing  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  of  ooal  measures.  Acoom- 
panying  will  be  found  a  vertical  section  of  this  coal-field  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Wear,  at  the  Monk-Wearmouth  pit,  whidi  is  1800  feet  below  the 
sea-levely  shown  by  the  water-line  crossing  some  hundred  feet  below  the  pit's 
month,  on  a  level  with  the  Wear,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Sunderland,  one 
mile  from  this  point.  We  have  numbered  the  strata  in  the  same  manner  as 
^adopted  in  the  Palseozoic  strata  of  the  Appdachiaii  formatioBy  figure  2, 
Chapter  II.  No.  XIII.  represents  the  ooal  measures;  No.  XII.  the  great 
conglomerate,  or,  as  known  in  England,  the  millstone  gritj  No.  XI.  the 
great  Garboni&rous  limestone,  oontainii^  the  upper  and  lower  coal  series. 
No.X.  is  the  lower  Carboni&rous  limestone, — ^the  scar  limestone,  contain- 
ing the  lower  coal  series  of  the  English  formations,  and  sTnonjmous  with 
our  protocarboniferous,  or  false  coal  measures.  No.  TX.  is  the  fiunous  '^  old 
redsandsUmeJ^  Above  the  coal.  No.  XI Y.,  in  this  section,  is  the  Permian 
formation,  not  shown  in  our  Appalachian  column,  though  probably  existing. 
This  is  the  new  red  sandsUme,  and  the  magnesian  limestone,  so  peculiar  to 
the  great  En^ish  coal-fields. 

This  Permian  formation  extends  firom  tihe  vicinity  of  Tynemouth,  about 
the  middle  of  the  coal-field,  to  its  southern  extremity,  on  the  Tees,— -cover- 
ing about  one-fi>urth  of  the  coal-field  firom  100  to  800  &et  deep. 

Through  this,  as  will  be  noticed,  the  Monk-Wearmouth  pit  is  sunk.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  cost  of  sinking  through  the  Permian  is  enor- 
mous, owing  to  the  sandstone  underlying  it  being  in  the  shape  o£  quickr 
ud,  or  full  of  great  waiter^eams,  which  drain  an  immense  area  of  coun- 
tiy,  or,  parhape,  maj  be  fed  firom  the  sea. 

In  one  instance,  at  the  '^winning''  of  Murton  colliery,  9000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  were  encountered  in  this  sandstone,  requiring  the  exer- 
tioQ  of  1584  hcMTse-power  to  work  the  pumps.  The  first  attempt  at  the 
Haswel  pit,  or  ^^winning,"  was  abandoned  after  the  expenditure  <^ 
(300,000,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  water;  and  in  iMau>ther  case  over 
$1,600,000  were  expended  in  establishing  a  single  coUieiy* 


TRAP  DIKES. 

Another  leatora  of  diis  coal-field,  and,  in  fiict,  of  most  of  the  British 
fenaationa,  are  the  numerous  dikes  of  trap  or  basalt  which  cross  them  in 
A  general  east-and-west  direction.  The  great  90-fiBtthom  dike  of  the  New- 
cssde  coal-field  is  the  moat  peculiar.  Its  greatest  thickness  appears  to  be 
ibont  22  jards,  while  it  extends  in  length  almost  aaroes  the  north  of  Eng- 
land from  the  North  Sea  to  a  point  near  the  Solway  Firth  in  the  Irish  Sm. 
It  forms  an  axis  through  the  coal-field, — ^the  seams  on  the  north  side 
dipping  off  firom  the  dike  at  an  angle  of  from  one  in  six  to  one  in  four,  as 


n 
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a  general  mle.    In  manj  cases  the  seams  are  abruptly  thrown  np  or  down 
several  &thoms  bj  the  numerous  dikes  which  cross  the  field. 

This  feature  of  the  English  formations  had  led  to  much  misooncqition 
of  faults  in  general.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  all  favU8  in  coal- 
mines^ as  portrayed  in  works  on  geology,  are  of  this  class,  following  the 
^'slip-dikes''  or  trap-dikes  of  the  English  coal-fields, — an  abrupt  termi- 
' nation,  an  '^upthrow,"  or  a  '^downthrow,"  being  the  general  form  portrayed ; 
while,  in  fiust,  this  form  of  fiiult  does  not  embrace  one-fifth  the  '^  troubles" 
found  by  the  miner,  and  is  altogether  absent  or  extremely  rare  in  the 
American  coal-fields,  owing,  as  we  explained  in  Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  to 
the  venting  of  the  volcanic  forces  at  weaker  points  along  the  granite  sea- 
coast  line,  and  the  yielding  of  the  folded  strata  of  the  East  to  the  forces  of 
contraction.  In  the  English  formations  those  forces  found  vent  in  thou- 
sands of  dikes,  promiscuously  scattered  over  the  British  islands,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  their  coal-fields.. 

THE  WHIN  SILL. 

Another  singular  formation  or  feature  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field 
is  the  ^^tohin  inU/^  marked  g  in  the  section,  which  exists  between  the  upper 
and  lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  and  in  the  vicinily  of  the  lower  coal 
measures.  This  is  a  trap,  or  basaltic  rock,  spread  over  and  between  the 
limestones,  and  seems  to  be  coextensive  with  the  field.  It  evidently  origin- 
ated fix)m  some  volcanic  eruption  of  the  time,  and  may  have  resulted 
cotemporaneously  with  some  of  the  great  dikes. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  those  dikes  are  the  invariable  formations 
of  a  period  subsequent  to  the  coal  era,  as  many  suppose,  since  the  coal  is 
only  occasionally  afiected  by  the  heat  of  those  igneous  rocks,  as  it  would 
be  were  they  injected  through  iL  The  coal  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
found  charred  near  the  dikes;  but  generally  they  simply  t^fminate  in  their 
vicinity,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  deposition  of  the  coal-beds  if  subse- 
quently formed. 

We  find  cases  of  veins  or  seams  being  consumed  to  a  cinder,  and  others 
charred  to  a  perfect  coke,  by  dikes  of  subsequent  formation,  which  have 
been  injected  through  or  between  the  coals.  The  Tuckahoe  portion  of  the 
Richmond  coal-field,  in  Virginia,  lying  principally  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James  Biver,  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  we  find  a  ^^  whin  sill"  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Newcastle  field  in  England,  injected  between  two 
coal-seams,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sections  illustrative  of  the  Richmond 
field.  The  trap  found  a  vent  beneath  the  upper  seams  of  coal,  which  it 
burned  to  a  complete  cinder,  while  the  succeeding  seam  below  was  formed 
into  a  beautiful  and  useful  natural  coke,  which  is  in  great  demand  as  a 
household  fuel. 

The  lower  coal  measures  of  the  English  formations  are  fully  developed 
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Id  the  Great  Northern  coal-field.  The  seams  of  cool  in  this  lower  series 
crop  oat  in  the  mountain  limestone,  or  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
Ckrboni&rous  limestones. 

The  upper  beds  are  two  in  number,  and  have  been  found  of  workable 
thickness;  the  lower  beds  are  generally  three  in  number,  though  they  fre- 
quentlj  develop  more  numerously.  The  ''whin  silP'  i&  between  the  two 
Mfies  of  seams,  but  fiur  enough  from  either  to  prevent  a  coking  or  char- 
ring influence. 

Those  seams  form  a  valuable  body  of  coal  at  Scremerston,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Holy  Island,  some  30  miles  from  the  extremity  of  the  Northern  coal- 
field, on  the  Coquet  Here  this  lower  coal  has  developed  tp  a  thickness 
of  90  feet;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  coal  of  the  Lothians,  in 
Soodand,  still  fiirther  north,  is  of  the  same  formation.  Another  basin  of 
the  lower  coal  series  is  fcund  at  Plasketts,  to  the  west;  while  still  west  of 
that  are  the  coals  of  Canobie,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  true  coal  measures. 

The  dip  of  the  measures,  generally,  is  from  east  to  west  in  the  Northern 
ooal-field.  They  rise  fix)m  beneath  the  sea  towards  the  west  at  the  rate  of 
ooe  m  forty,  or  something  over  100  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  basin  the  coal  appears  to  be  thinner  than  towards  the  outcrops, 
which  seems  to  be  the  rule  all  the  world  over,  viz. :  in  all  very  deep  basins. 
The  magnesian  limestone  lies  over  the  deepest  portions;  but  we  cannot 
nppoee  that  had  any  effect  on  the  coal,  which  must  have  been  formed 
long  before  the  limestone. 

COAL*SEAMS. 

There  are  57  seams  of  coal  in  the  Great  Northern  field,  from  one  to  six 
feet  in  thickness,  averaging  76  feet  of  coal;  of  these,  ten  are  workable 
Kftmsy  from  30  inches  to  six  feet  thick,  with  an  average  working  thickness 
of  40  feet;  which  leaves  36  feet  of  coal  in  seams  not  now  considered  un- 
workable, ranging  fi<om  one  to  two  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness; 
ft  &ct  whidi  it  might  be  well  to  remember  in  any  consideration  of  the 
duration  of  the  British  coal-fields. 

The  working  seams  are  locally  named,  and  some  confusion  exists  in 
identifying  them  in  difierent  portions  of  the  field.  Those  generally 
ftcoepted  in  the  Newcastle  District  are  the  High  Main,  Five-Quarters, 
^n  Coal,  Bensham,  Hutton,  Beaumont,  Stone-Coal,  Low  Five-Quarters, 
Tard,  or  Three-Quarters,  and  the  Brockwell. 

We  give  a  section  of  the  High  Main  and  Low  Main  in  their  most 
^Tomble  condition.  But  accompanying  will  be  found  the  variations  of 
these  seams  at  diflferent  localities,  which  will  apply  generally  to  all  the 
other  seams,  since  they  change  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
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Pio.  18. 


High  Main. 

FbsL  Inehci. 

^^^^^^^        Goodooal 4  0 

4  ^BHBH        Butd 6 

Ooane  ooiL 1  6 


Low  Main. 

FmL  InahcB. 

Jet,  or  oannel  eoal 0  6 

Good  coal 5  0 


SJpi 


■  ^^^^^^^H        Bod;  or  ooane  owl 1^  0 


1'  .-^  ^^  Those  seaios  en  Kpresented  above  in  their  beet  con- 
dition;  below  we  give  them  w  fbuad  under  variable 
ooaditioDa. 


ffigh  Main  Seam. 

ttvL  InehM. 

Burdon  OoBxery. — Coal 2  7( 

Band 3) 

Coal 8  0^   5  U 

Baciiim-th't  Pa.— Gny  metal 0  2 

Poor  coal 1  9 

Gray  metal... 0  5 

Coarse  coal 2  6_  4    9 

SmtM  JSt,—-        Coal,  good 6  6 

UndermiDiDg. 0  6 

Coal,  coaree 1  2    8    2 


Loio  Main  Seam. 

FmL  bekN. 

At  £vrdon  CWawy.— Coal 1  8 

Band 0  2J 

Coal „ 0  10 

Blne-stons 0  8 

Goal 2  6J  6  6 

At  Btackaorik't  PU. — Cannet  ooal— jet. 0  2 

epliot 0  3 

Ooai 2  1*  2  6# 

At  Benton  PUr—         Splint 1  3 

Coal 6  1 

SUtycool 0  7  6  H 


GBBA7  3B0BTHKBN  OaAI>FI£LD. — BBAHS. 
Average  TliicIaMSi  of  Seanu. 

Feet 

High  Main 6 

^e-QoarterB,  or  Metal 3 

Main  Coal,  or  Wear.,* /. 4 

Benaham,  or  Maudlin 4 

Hutton,  or  Low  Main 4 

Beaumont. 3 

Stone-ooal 2 

Low  Five-Qnarteri ^ ^ 3 

Three-Qoarteis .- ....;^..».. 3 

Brockwell  Seam •« 4 

Total  Workable  Goal 40 
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Inches. 

0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

0 


But  to  this  may  be  added  25  feet  of  ooal  existing  in  seams  from  one  foot 
to  two  feety  or  from  12  to  28  inches^  in  thickness,  which  are  not  now  con- 
sidered workable,  bat  which  will  be  considered  valuable  long  before  the 
British  coal-fields  are  exhausted. 

Assnming  only  half  the  entire  area  of  the  Oreat  Northern  coal-field  to 
be  underlaid  by  those  small  seams,  or  but  half  the  area  productive,  they 
wonld  still  yield  20,000,000  tons  per  annum  fi)r  five  hundred  years. 

It  may  be  a  question  to  many  of  our  readers,  whether  seams  as  thin  as 
12  inches  can  be  worked  at  all,  and  much  less  to  profit.  We  wiU  here 
present  some  &eta  from  the  actual  workings  in  the  East  Somerset  coal- 
field, where  the  seams  are  generally  thin.  Kear  Bath,  in  this  coal-field, 
are  seven  seams  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  12  feet, — ^three  of  them  from 
12  to  16  inches,  and  four  fi^m  24  to  28  inches.  They  are  worked  ex- 
tensively on  the  ^^long  wall"  system,  at  the  following  items  of  expense. 


COST  OF  lONINa  COAL  IN  EAST  SOMERSET. 


Mining 

Hauling 

Raising 

Making  roads......... ■ 

Dead  work 

Total  per  ton . 


TUek  Veins 
OTsrlSinohef. 


1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


3 


d. 

1 

8 

3 

6i 

7 


Oi 


Thin  Veins 
under  18  Inohei. 


2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


d. 
2 
2 
3 

6i 

7 


8J 


It  will  be  observed  by  the  above  table,  which  is  firam  an  interesting 
paper  by  G.  0.  Greenwell,  in  Vol.  IV.,  North  of  England  Institute  of 
Mbing  Engineers,  that  the  average  cost  of  mining  ooal  in  the  thin  veins 
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of  Somerset  is  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton^  and  not  much^  if  any  things 
over  the  cost  of  mining  coal  in  the  great  anthracite  veins  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  may  also  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  mining  coal  in  the  Newcastle 
district,  as  given  by  the  same  author,  from  the  average  production  of  the 
Five-QuarterS;  Low  Main,  and  Hutton  seams. 


COST  OF  MINING  COAL  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

Shillingt.      Pttiee. 

Hewing  and  narrow  work 1  10 

Patting  and  helping  up '• 0  4^ 

Deputy  work • ••••  .  0  2 

Making  wagon-ways 0  2 

Shiftwork ^  U 

Delivered  on  top — total  per  ton 2  8i 

These  charges  do  not  appear  to  include  machinery  or  cost  outside,  but 
ihe  simple  mining  charges,  or  inside  work. 

The  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  East  Somerset  during  1855  was  about 
400,000  tons,  or  150  tons  to  the  hand  for  under-ground  work.  In  the 
Newcastle  district  the  amount  of  coal  mined  per  head  in  1854  was  about 
494  tons  for  under-ground  work. 

The  amount  of  coal  actually  realized  from  an  area  containing  by  calcu- 
lation 122,082  tons,  was  108,703  tons,  leaving  only  13,379  tons  in  the 
mine  as  waste  or  fine  coal,  dirt,  and  pillars,— or  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  DELIVERING  COAL  ON  BOARD  IN  THE  NEWCASTLE 

COAL-FIELD  .♦ 

Common  Coal. 

I.        d. 

Bent  or  royalty 0  6 

Delivering  in  cars..... 4  4 

Freight 1  6 

Interest 1  6 

6        6 

Extra  household  coals,  Ac.  are  estimated  to  cost  more  than  this  amount. 
This  is  calculated  over  a  period  of  20  years,  and  includes  profits.  From 
the  same  author  we  find  the  value  of  coal  at  the  pits  during  1845  to  be,  in 
the  Northern  coal-field,  6«.  6d.  per  ton ;  in  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Btafibrdshire,  ba.  Sd.  per  ton ;  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  &c., 
68.  8(i ;  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  6b.  8d    These  estimates  are  the 

*  T.  T.  Hall,  Vol.  II.,  North  of  Bngland  Institate  of  Mining  Engineers. 
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TitJaation  of  the  average  prodaction^  bat  the  above  estimate  of  the  cost  on 
board  is  onlj  on  common  bituminous  coal.  Extra  household  ooal^  and 
superior  steam  or  gas  coals,  are  ^timated  to  cost  one-third  more. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field^  from  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  coal-trade  to  1861^  is  about  1^051^812,483  tons ;  and  the 
amount  still  calculated  as  available  in  the  workable  or  larger  seams, 
5;575,432,173  tons.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  large  area  of  the  coal-field 
where  certain  workable  seams  have  not  proved  remunerative  under  present 
QTcomstances,  being  thin  and  in  some  places  &ulty ;  nor  does  it  include 
the  25  feet  of  coal  in  veins  below  30  inches  in  thickness,  or  the  vast  area 
Qnder  the  sea,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  lower  coal  series^  which  may  or 
naj  not  underlie  the  entire  coal-field. 

At  20,000,000  tons  annual  production,  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  is 
estimated  to  last  266  years,  without  reference  to  doubtful  or  undeveloped 
portions.  If  we  add  the  contingencies  on  which  the  British  manufacturers 
loay  &11  back,  we  do  not  see  any  particular  need  for  alarm  on  the  score  of 
exhaostion  fi>r  the  next  600  years  at  least. 

The  coal-trade  of  this  field  is  now  in  excess  of  20,000,000  tons ;  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  trade  will  not  increase  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
siooe  over  two-thirds  of  the  field  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few  large 
(companies  or  wealthy  proprietors,  who  are  now  working  with  more  regard 
tlum  formerly  to  the  economy  of  future  production. 

hi  order  to  control  the  trade  and  keep  out  small  operators,  a  large 
"^dead  renf^  is  paid  by  some  of  the  companies.  Those  companies  have 
leases  on  productive  coal  lands  running  from  20  to  60  years,  on  which 
tbey  pay  a  certain  annual  royalty  as  ^^  doid-rent''  in  lieu  of  the  coal  which 
ought  be  extracted,  but  which  is  not  yet  wanted.  It  is  estimated  that 
<'^er  $2,000,000  have  already  been  paid  in  dead-rents  on  these  leases. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  tlie  great  companies,  collieries,  and  individual 
owners  as  they  existed  in  1866,  from  a  paper  by  T.  Y.  Hall,  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  North  of  England  Inst,  of  Mining  Engineers. 

The  number  of  collieries  is  136,  with  200  working  pits,  and  the  num- 
Uf  of  firms  and  individual  owners  less  than  80. 

NAMES  OF  PB0PBIET0B8.  COLLIERIES. 


1.  liADT  F.  A.  Vanb, 

MarchionesB  of  Londonderry. 

t.  Earl  of  Durham. 


Seaham,  Rainton,  Pittington,  Pensher, 
Old  Durham,  Lady  Seaham,  Antrim   7* 

HoQghton-Ie-Spring,  Littletown,  New- 
bottle,  Sherburn,  Sherburn  House, 
Shadforth,  Lady  Durham 7 
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8.  Hetton  Goai,  Company. 

Messrs.  Cochran,  N.  Wood,  Philip- 
son,  Borrell,  Dunn,  Ex.  of  Armo- 
rer, Duncan,  Smart,  and  others. 

4.  North  Hjbtton  Company. 

Messrs.  Wood,  Philipson,  Bnrrell, 
and  others. 

6.  Haswell  AND  SaoTTEN  Company. 
^     Messrs.  Clark,   Taylor,   Plumer, 
Maude^  LawS;  and  Bell. 

6.  South  Hetton  Company. 

Messrs.  Forster,  Walker,  Bnrrell, 
Green,  P.  Forster,  I.  Forster,  Per- 
ciyal  Forster,  and  John  Forster. 

7.  ThORNLBY  COBfPANY. 

Messrs.  T.  Wood,  Gullji  Chayion, 
and  Burrell. 

8.  Messrs.  J.  Bowes,  Hutt,  N.  Wood, 
and  C.  M.  Palmer. 


9.  Nicholaa  Wood,  Esq. 


10.  Messrs.  W.  Blackett,  N.  Wood,  An- 

derson, and  Philipson. 

11.  Townley  Stella  Company,  ex.  for  the 

late  J.  Buddie,  T.  T.  Hall,  C.  & 
A.  Potter,  and  M.  F.  Dunn. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  partners,  as  follows : 

12.  Davidson,  Stobart,  Crawford  &  Co. 


13.  Joseph   Pease,  I.  W.  Pease,  and 
Joseph  Pease  &  Company. 


Hetton,    Elemore,    Eppleton 
Honghton-le-Spring , 


near 


Kepier  Orange,  Moorsley,  Seaton, 
Hetton,  North  Hazard  Pit,  Qrange- 
low,  Brinwell 6 

Haswell  Pits,  Shottoil  Orange,  By- 
hope  New  Pits. 


Hetton  South  Pits,  South  Hetton  Mar- 
ton  Pits,  South  Hetton  Eelloe  Pits, 
Tremdon  Grange..... 3 


Ludworth,  Thomley,  and  Trimden.  •  •  •   3 


Marley  Hill,  Dipton,  Pontop,  Oreen- 
croft,  Andrew's  House,  Norwood, 
Kibblesworth,  Springwell,  Crook- 
bank,  Killingworth,  Seaton  Bum, 
Burnopfield,  Shipcote,  Delight  Pits, 
Peareth  Old  Pit. 

Tees,  Wallsend,  Blackboy,  Coundon, 
Westerton,  and  Leasingthrone. 

Harton,  St.  Hilda,  and  Jarrow 3 


Townley,  Stella,  aid  Byton 3 


Lambton,  Lumley,  HoughhaU,  Bel- 
mont, Harraton,  Southmoor,  Shield- 
row,  Haughhail,  Shincliffe,  Wash- 
ington, and  Monk-Wearmoutb. 

Adalaide,Bowden  Close,  Elden,  Head- 
ley  Hope,  Jobshill,  East  Boddj- 
moor,  St.  Ellens,  and  Woodhouse 
Close. 
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U.  Bobinaon  &  Jackson, 


15.  Edwud  Biehardson  &  Co. 


16.  Jamee  Joioey.  - 


17.  Haasis.  Cair  &  partners. 


18.  Messrs.  J.  Lamb,  Potter  &  Go. 

19.  Messrs.  J.  Lamb,  W.  W.  Burdon, 

Barnes,  exeeutor  of  Thos.  Straker. 

^.  Messrs.  Davidson,  Easton,  W.  An- 
derson, Stodart,  Bates  &  Hender- 


Hartlepool  West  Bock  Pits,  Thenwiok, 
Byersgreen,  Crowtees,  Gozboe,  West 
and  Clarence  Hetton,  Engball,  New- 
field,  and  Little  Chilton. 

SpittletoBgs,  Medomsley,  Ed«i,  Det* 
went,  Cresswell,  Acorn  Close,  Castle^ 
pit,  Langley,  and  Medomsley  Old. 

Stanley  East,  Twisell,  Tanficld  East, 
Tanfield  Lea,  Beamish,  Tanfield  Moor, 
and  Tanfield  Moor  South. 

Borraton,  Gowpen,  Hartley,  Seghill,  and 
Felling. 

Cramlington. 

Seaton  Ddayal. 


Bedlingtoa. 


The  forgoing  proprietors  oooapy  {he  largest  portion  of  ihe  coal-field, 
and  represent  two-thixds  of  the  capital  employed.  The  following  firms 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  each,  and  are  considered  small  proprietors. 


NAMES  OP  PKOPBIETOBS. 
I.  Messrs.  Taylor,  Plummer  &  Go. 


2.  Messrs.  Taylor,  Lamb  ft  Waldie. 

3.  «       Lamb,  Potter  ft  Co.,  Tras- 


i.  Messrs.  Tjash  ft  Co. 

6.      " 

Fletcher  ft  Sowerby. 

6.      « 

Bell  ft  Hnnter. 

7.      « 

W.  Hunter  ft  Ca 

8.      « 

Hunt  ft  Co. 

9.      « 

W.  G.  Curteis  ft  Co. 

10.       •* 

Consett  Lron  Co. 

IL       « 

Elliott  ft  Anhton. 

11       •« 

Cook  ft  Co. 

11       « 

Headleys.  * 

11  Eaeeators  of  Messrs.  Brandling 

NAMES  OF  COLLIEBIES. 

Holywell  Old,  Holywell  New,  East,  and 

Earsdon. 
Backworth  and  West  Cramlington. 
Wallbotde. 

Tyne  Miun  and  Friar's  Goose. 

Erby  and  Burnhope  Flat 

Framwellgate,  near  Durham. 

Benton,  near  Newcastle. 

Ouston  and  Urpeth. 

Pelton,  near  Chester-le-Street. 

Gonside  Pits,  Crook  Hall,  and  Black 

Hall  Pita. 
Oxclose,  Usworth,  and  Nettlesworth. 
Castle  Eden  Pit. 
Cragside  and  Homeside. 
Ghisforth. 
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15.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Br&ndling. 

16.  «      Tyzack. 

17.  ^<      Dalton.  Johnson  ft  Go. 

18.  ''     Easton,  Anderson  ft  Co. 

19.  "     J.  B.  Pearson  ft  Go. 

20.  Mr.  Ralph  Dixon. 

21.  Messrs.  Cookson  ft  Go. 

22.  Mr.  Skinner. 

23.  Burkinshaw's  Trustees. 

24.  Messrs.  Longridge. 

25.  <<      Burden  ft  Barkus. 

26.  W.  W.  Burdon. 

27.  Messrs.  G.  Atwood  ft  Go. 

28.  J.  B.  Blackett,  M.  P. 

29.  Messrs.  Thos.  Sowerby  ft  Go. 

30.  «      Sartees  ft  Go. 

31.  Mr.  Eirsop. 

32.  «    John  M.  Ogden. 

33.  Lord  Howden  ft  Go. 

34.  Messrs.  N.  G.  ft  F.  D.  Lambert. 

35.  <'       J.  ft  L  Harrison  ft  Go. 

36.  "       D.  Bum,  Hawthorn  ft  Go. 

37.  "      Straker  ft  Love. 


38. 


u 


Bolckow  ft  Yanghan. 


39.  <<      Stobart  ft  Baekhouse. 

40.  Marquis  of  Bute's  Executors. 

41.  Messrs.  Harrison,  Garle,  Lange  ft  Go. 

42.  «      Carr  Bros. 

43.  Joseph  Cowan. 

44.  C  H.  Ramsay. 

45.  Armstrong. 

46.  W.  H.  Bell. 

47.  Muschamp. 

48.  Pratman's  Trustees. 

49.  Messrs.  Bell  ft  Johnson. 

50.  **      Losh,  Johnson  ft  Go. 

51.  «      Gooch  ft  Go. 


Goxlodge 

Edmonsley. 

Heaton. 

Hepburn  and  Oakwellgate. 

Heworth. 

Eepier. 

Mickley. 

Marshall  Green. 

Netherton. 

Barrington. 

Allerdean. 

Team. 

Black  Pierce,  Thornley,  and  Towlaw. 

Wylam. 

Waldridge. 

Whitworth. 

Wittonpark. 

YHiitwell. 

Wingate  Grange. 

Walker  and  Bebsido. 

Radcliffe. 

Stanley  West. 

Bitchburn,  Brancepeth,  and  Willing- 
ton. 

Auckland  West,  Etherley  New,  Wood- 
field  and  Whitlee. 

Etherley  Old  and  Bitchburn  North. 

Chopwell. 

Ashington. 

Bell's  Close. 

Bladen  Burn. 

Bladen  Main. 

Evenwood. 

Sacriston. 

New  Bitchburn. 

Butterknowle. 

Willington. 

Tyne  Main. 

Lintz. 


We  have  named  the  foregoing  parties  and  collieries  as  an  interesting 
record  to  many  of  our  old  English  miners,  perhaps,  more  than  to  our 
readers  generally.  This  list  is  for  1853-64.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  one  of  later  date.  Some  of  the  collieries  are  not  named,  but  the 
number  is  set  down.  In  1865,  Mr.  Hunt,  the  statician;  gives  273  collieries, 
but  evidently  means  pits,  and  includes  the  small  land-sale  pits. 
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There  is  not  an  entire  agreement  in  the  calculationB  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
the  resident  engineers.  From  the  best  authorities  generally,  averaging 
the  several  estimates,  we  find  the  following  results.  In  the  Great  Northern 
coal-field,  about  28,000  men  and  boys  under-ground  produced  15,000,000 
tons  in  1854,  or  an  average  of  about  600  tons  per  head.  In  Scotland, 
22,000  men  and  boya  under-groond  produced  7,250,000,  or  about  Sll  tonn 
per  bead.  In  North  Wales,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  32,000  men  and 
boys  nnder-gronnd  produced  about  10,000,000  t<His,  or  about  320  tons  per 
bead.  Id  Belgium,  36,000  men,  women,  and  boys  produced  about  6,000,000 
tonit,  or  about  166  tons  per  head.* 

The  coal  production  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  (^  the  Great 
Northern  coal-field,  during  1861,  was  21,777,570  tons  from  271  c<dlieries; 
and  the  production  of  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year  was  83,635,214 
tons. 

BOOTH  WALKS  ANTHBACITE  COAL. 

We  have,  perhaps,  devoted  more  space  to  the  Newcastle  coala  than 
would  be  prudent  if  we  proposed  a  general  description  of  the  English 
coal-fields  in  detail;  but  such  a  course  would  be  neither  appropriate  nur 


Id  flgnra  19  we  hftT«  given  the  coal  messurei  in  solid  black,  Bino«  it  ia  impoaaible,  witb 
Mr  preaent  informkUon,  to  idenUJ^  the  wama,  or  looate  ihem  nta  approzimatelf,  in  bo 
uallaipu«. 

desirable  in  a  work  eeseotially  American  and  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
oar  mineral  resouroes. 

We  have  dwelt  at  more  kngtJi  on  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  than  we 
shall  on  any  other  British  or  foreign  coal-field,  because  it  has  an  historical 
interest  and  stands  first  in  the  annals  of  the  ooal-trad^  as  it  is  first  in  pro- 
duction, impoitflicev  and  development.    We  shall  now  glance  briefly  at 

*  W«  maj  hare  made  a  few  errors  In  out  deaoHptlon  of  Lbe  aosla  and  aoal-flelds  of  Eng- 
Uad,  nnea  it  is  diffienlt  to  olioofo  laetireen  conflicting  Btatementi,  and  our  dietanoe  from 
tht  leen*  prerenta  tu  from  detecting  them.  We  oonRote  onreelTee,  hoireTer,  with  the 
nImUm  tbat  BngUih  writen  on  Ameriou  lubjeet*.  and  partieularly  oa  Atnerioaa  ooal- 
liWt^w  olsiai  Bo  txMplioB  OD  tUi  aoor*.  We  oaa  mlj  bopa  ou  erron  are  Im*  numerwu. 
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some  of  the  peculiar  English  coal-formations,  which  may  possess  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  the  general  reader^  and  simply  refer  to  others, 
before  dismissing  the  subject  for  the  present.  Under  the  heads  of  ventila- 
tion and  economic  mining,  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  cite  the  examples 
of  British  mines  and  miners. 

The  South  Wales  coal-field  lies  on  the  northwest  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
extending  from  St.  Bride's  Bay  in  the  east  to  Pontypool  in  the  west,  a 
distance  of  90  miles,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  60  miles.  Its  mean 
breadth  is  less  than  20  miles ;  presenting  a  productive  coal  area  of  from 
1000  to  1500  square  miles.  It  is  divided  longitudinally  by  an  axis 
parallel  to  its  strike,  and  divided  also  into  numerous  intermediate  basins, 
while  the  measures  undulate  both  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south, 
though  the  representations  of  the  field,  across  the  axis  from  north  to  south, 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  two  immense  basins,  as  portrayed  by  our 
transverse  section  above. 

The  deepest  part  of  the  field  is  supposed  to  be  8000  feet;  that  is,  through 
the  coal  measures  to  the  conglomerate.  The  depth  of  this  field  has  been 
stated  as  12,000  feet;  but  this  statement  includes  some  of  the  rocks  below 
the  coal,  such  as  the  millstone  grit  and  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  Most 
of  the  mining  has  been  done  by  drifts,  to  the  present  date,  and  but  few 
shafts  have  been  sunk  to  any  great  depth. 

Twenty-three  workable  seams  exist  in  the  principal  basins,  averaging 
altogether  92  feet  of  coal:  of  these,  12  are  from  3  to  9  feet  in  thickness, 
and  11  from  18  inches  to  3  feet.  Besides  these,  there  are  numcnms  smaller 
seams  from  6  inches  to  18  inches  thick. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  field  the  coal  is  anthracite  in  character,  and 
resembles  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania,  though  generally  containing 
more  hydrogen  or  volatile  matter ;  on  the  east,  or  northeast,  the  coal  is 
semi-bituminous,  and  is  used  extensively,  both  raw  and  coked,  in  the 
blast-furnaces  of  the  region. 

On  the  south  side  the  coal  is  of  a  bituminous  character.  The  change 
from  anthracite  to  semi-bituminous  and  bituminous  is  gradual,  and  much 
the  same  in  its  metamorphic  phases  as  we  find  existing  in  the  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  pure  anthracite  it  is  used  raw,  but  with  hot  blast  in 
the  furnace;  but  as  a  semi-anthradte  it  can  be  used  raw  with  cold  blast; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  best  pig-iron  made  with  mineral  fiiel  in  Wales  is 
produced  with  raw  anthracite  and  cold  blast.  As  a  semi-rbituminous  coal, 
it  is  coked  generally  before  use  in  the  ftimace,  but  even  this  coal  is 
frequently  mixed,  both  raw  and  ''coked  anthracite^'  being  used  in  the 
furnace  together. 

There  are  16  thin  seams  of  iron-stone  interstratified  with  the  coal; 
the  general  yield  of  this  ore  is  not  over  30  per  cent,  of  metal  in  the 
furnace;  but  being  carefully  calcined,  and  both  coal  and  ore  being  pro-> 
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doced  on  the  spot,  at  low  prices,  iron  can  be  manu&ctared  as  cheap  at  the 
Great  Dowliasi  or  Merthjr  Works,  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  iron-masters  of  Wales  discover,  however,  that  a  certain  percentage 
rf  the  richer  ores,  even  at  a  much  higher  cost,  not  only  improves  the  make, 
but  reduces  the  general  cost. 

The  coal  production  of  South  Wales  in  1854  was  8^i550,270  tons :  of 
tliis  amount,  only  1,000,000  tons  were  anthracite, — ^the  total  being  the 
prodacta  of  245  collieries. 

The  analysis  of  South  Wales  coal  shows  a  larger  amount  of  bitumen 
than  coals  of  the  same  name  in  Pennsylvania* 


BltamiDoos  (average)  Wales 

Senu-bitomiiioufl  ** 

Anthracite  «    

M  ((        ^ 

«  tt 

Anthracite  of  Pennsylyania,  White  Ash. 
"  «*  «  Ked  Ash. . . 


Oftrbon. 

Volatile 
matter. 

75.00 

22.50 

79.00 

14.00 

82.00 

14.50 

89.85 

8.65 

91.50 

7.50 

94.05 

3.38 

95.00 

2.50 

90.00 

7.00 

Aihef. 

2.50 
7.00 
3.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.57 
2.50 
3.00 


We  do  not  consider,  however,  that  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
nch  analytical  tables  as  we  possess;  they  are  generally  compiled  from  a 
^ety  of  sources,  and  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  credence.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  chemists  always  produce  a  closer  analysis  than  ours  have 
done,  as  a  rule.  The  coals  tested  by  Clemson,  Johnson,  Jackson,  and  other 
American  chemists,  always  produce,  as  a  result,  from  2  to  10  per  cent. 
more  residue  than  the  same  coals  when  analyzed  by  Mushet  or  Berthier. 
There  is,  also,  much  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  individuals. 
The  same  samples  of  coal,  analyzed  by  three  or  four  different  persons, 
woold  show  widely  different  results.  Therefore,  unless  we  have  a  series 
of  aoaljrtical  tests  by  one  competent  person,  but  little  dependence  can  be 
pbced  on  our  tables  of  the  constituents  of  coal  for  practical  purposes. 


NOBTH  STAFFOBDSHIRE  COAL-FIELD. 

ft 

This  is  a  comparatively  small  midland  coal-field,  containing  from 
^)000  to  60,000  acres  of  coal  area,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  basins 
in  Ae  district  as  ''  the  Potteries.'' 

We  notice  it  particularly  on  account  of  its  supply  of  iron  ores  and  fire- 
d^  in  connection  with  the  coal-seams. 

The  basin  is  2925  feet  deep  on  the  west  side,  and  5500  feet  on  the  east 
;  it  is  covered  by  the  n^w  red  sandstone  in  its  central  portions,  whicb> 
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however^  baa  not  been  developed,  and  the  area  not  included  in  the  above 
estimate.  The  tggeegate  or  maximam  thiokness  of  the  coal  is  168  feet, 
and  its  average  thickness,  if  distribaled  over  the  entire  area,  S2  feet.  The 
maximum  thickness  of  iron-etoive  is  23}  ieet,  and  aggregate  5  feet. 

The  coal  is  distributed  in  45  seams  from  2  to  10  &et  thick,  and  8  seaniB 
ftom  6  inches  to  IS  inches  thick. 

Fio.  20.  SvmKOod  Seam. 

FmL  locbcL 
OarbonaMons  and  u^llaoeous,  DodoUr 

iron-atone 4  0 

Coal,  good. 3  0 

Band 0  9 

Coarse  oosl 2  3 

To        "o 

Bauey  Mine. 

Feat.  luofau. 

Carbonaceons  ore 4  0 

Coarse  ooal 3  0 

Fiie-claj,  mdejmiu 0  0 

7  "O 

There  are  several  seams  bearing  iron-etone  as 
the  roof,  besides  those  Illustrated  above,  though 
generally  smaller.  It  will  be  noticed,  by  those 
who  are  &miliar  with  snch  matters,  that  this  com- 
bination of  coal  and  iron  is  eminently  available  for 
mining  operations;  and  the  consequent  result  is 
here  practically  manifest  in  tlie  numerous  suooessful  furnaces  which  are  in 
blast.  Tlie  amount  of  iron-stone  avaiUble  in  this  district  alone  is 
enormoos, — enough  to  supply  the  vast  demand  q£  the  British  maau&c- 
turers  for  60  years. 
The  ore  lb  peculiarly  rich,  producing  double  the  yield  of  die  Welsh  ores. 
The  aven4^  yield  of  metal  in  the  fiimace  is  over  50  per  cent.,  while 
the  best  calcined  carbonaceous  will  yield  fix>m  60  to  70;  it  is  much  used 
by  puddlers  to  line  their  furnaces,  and  a  there  known  as  "puddle-mine." 
There  is  also  a  small  seam  of  calcareous  ore  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, which  is  used  in  the  ftimace  as  a  flux. 

In  1853-4  there  were  20  furnaces  in  blast  and  6  in  course  of  erection, 
&c.  The  production  was  100,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum.  The  coals 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bamn  are  nsed  raw  in  the  ftimaces,  being  free-burn- 
ing and  not  liable  to  cake,  while  the  coals  of  the  west  side  are  coked  before 
Dsed.  The  amount  of  coal  consumed  to  the  ton  of  pig-iron  produced  is  3 
tons  14cvt. 
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The  primitive  mode  of  mining  was  pursiied  to  a  lafe  period,  oompain- 
tivelj,  in  this  district :  the  *'  poet  and  stall/^  or  ^^  poneh  and  thirl,''  was  a 
&vorite  system  with  th^  old  miners;  bat  the  cost  of  nuning  and  the  loss  of 
coal  in  pflkrs  foroed  improvement^  on  them.  B7  the  old  mode  of  minii^y 
with  ooavesy  water-backets,  &c.,  the  cost  of  delivering  coal  on  the  bank 
was  abont  7sr  6(L  per  ton.  B7  the  recently  adopted  improvements  and  the 
gmend  introduction  .of  the  "  long  wall''  system  of  mining,  the  cost  has 
been  rednced  to  S«.  4d  on  the  bank. 

North  Staffiordshire  is  the  great  metropolis  of  the  earthenware  mann-' 
bctorerSi  owing  to  the  presence  of  immense  beds  of  fire  and  potter's  clay. 
Some  of  these  beds  are  45  feet  thick,  and  of  a  fine-grained  or  impalpable 
texture.  •  60,000  tons  of  fire-day  are  used  annually  for  the  **  saggers''  in 
which  the  ware  is  baked,  and  800,000  tons  of  eoal  consumed  in  the  opera«^ 
tions  at  the  potteries.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  is  nearly 
$20,000,000  annually. 

Aboat  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  is  mined  per  annum  in  this  district,  mostly 
fcr  home  consumption,  and  500,000  tons  of  iron-stone,  .of  which  about 
ooe-fimrth  is  shipped  to  manu&cturers  outside  of  the  district. 

OTHER  FORSIGN  COAL-FIELDS. 

We  would  like  to  extend  this  chapter  with  a  notice  of  the  large  seams 
of  South  StoSfordshire ;  but  the  space  already  devoted  to  the  British  coal- 
fields admonishes  us  that  we  must  come  to  a  dose.  The  table  given  in  the 
ooramenoement  of  tiiis  chapter  gives  the  area  of  coal  formation,  amount  of 
ooal  in  each  field,  number  of  seams,  and  maximum  thickness  of  the  largest 
seams ;  while  in  a  previous  chapter  we  gi^ve  the  total  production  of  the 
British  coal-fields  and  the  production  of  each  field  and  district.  A  more 
kngthj  and  impartial  description  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  a  work  de- 
Toted  to  American  resources;  and  we  here  wish  to  be  absolved  fix)m  any 
diarge  of  impartiality  in  the  selections  we  have  made,  or  the  disappointment 
they  may  cause  to  a  few  of  our  readers  who  feel  more  interest  in  the  great 
and  valnable  coal*fieIds  of  Scotland  or  the  undeveloped  coal-beds  of  Ire* 
hod,  than  in  the  productions  of  Newcastle  or  Wales. 

COALS  AND  COAL-FIELDS  OF  FRANCE. 

There  are  62  ooal-fields  in  France,  but  some  of  them  are  extremely 
limited  and  unproductive.  The  area  of  her  productive  coal-fields  is 
920  square  miles,  existing  in  46  departments,  and  producing,  in  1852, 
4,934,196  tons  of  coal  Gcom  about  500  collieries.  The  largest  basins  are 
those  of  the  Loire,  which  produced  1,639,183  tons  of  the  above  abount, 
and  ibe  Nord,  or  Valenciennes, — a  continuation  of  the  Belgian  coal-field^ 
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—which  produced  1,072^845  tons.    The  area  of  the  first  is  about  60,000 
acres,  and  of  the  second  about  250,000  acres. 

There  are  134  workable  coal-seams  in  the  Valenciennes  coal-field|  or  the 
department  of  Nord.  But  few  of  them  are  one  mitre,  or  3  feet  3^  inches, 
in  thickness ;  most  of  the  seams  are  2  feet  or  less  in  diameter.  In  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  the  seams  vary  in  number  and  dimensions.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Biye-de-6ier  are  but  three  workable  beds,  with  a  total  thick- 
ness of  32  feet ;  but  in  Saint-Etienne  district  there  are  14  seams,  with  a 
total  thickness  of  114  feet;  the  seams,  however,  are  subject  to  greater 
variation ;  they  change  suddenly  and  frequently  from  6  or  10  feet  to  60  or 
90  feet,  and  vice  versdl  In  other  districts  seams  of  a  remarkably 
thin  character  are  worked.  In  the  department  of  the  Nord  the  12  beda 
of  Aniche  are  only  22  feet  thick;  and  at  Denin  4  seams  have  only  7^  feet 
of  coal  in  the  aggregate.  But  in  the  basins  of  Creuse  and  Blarney,  de- 
partment of  Saone  et  Loire,  the  thickness  of  the  seams  or  b#ls  is  often 
enormous,  and  &r  greater  than  the  expansions  of  our  Mammoth,  but  more 
limited  in  extent  of  area.  One  of  those  large  seams  has  a  mean  thick- 
ness of  40  feet,  a  maximum  thickness  of  from  180  to  230  feet,  and  a 
prolongation  on  the  surfiice  of  about  2000  feet.  This  great  bed  at  Mont- 
chanin,  where  it  dips  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees  or  over,  is  230  feet  thick 
at  its  outcrop.    The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  450  feet. 

Coal  seems  to  have  been  mined  and  used  in  France  as  early  as  1321, 
and  was  imported  from  England  in  1520;  but  not  until  1787  was  any  large 
amount  of  coal  used  in  that  country.  The  home  production  of  that  year 
was  215,000  tons,  and  importation  214,378  tons,  of  which  154,378  was 
from  England.    For  the  yearly  increase,  see  the  accompanying  table. 

In  1852  there  were  10,192  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  of  the 
Kord, — 1612  above  ground  and  8580  below;  they  produced  1,072,846  tons 
of  coal,  or  105  tons  to  the  hand,  and  their  average  annual  wages  amounted 
to  X21  9«.  per  head,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  each  man  and 
boy.  During  the  same  year  the  number  of  men  and  boys  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  was  6724,  and  the  amount  of  coal  produced  1,639,183 
tons,  or  244  tons  per  head ;  the  average  wages  per  head  being  JS29,  or  leas 
than  140  dollars  a  year. 

The  seams  of  the  Nord  are  thin,  as  we  have  described,  while  those  of  the 
Noire  are  thick,  which  accounts  for  the  great  difibrence  in  production  per 
head.  The  whole  production  of  France,  however,  may  be  estimated  betweea 
those  extremes,  though  generally  the  production  per  head  is  nearer  the 
lower  than  the  higher  figures,  but  the  wages  in  some  cases  are  from  16  to 
20  English  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  IBfPORTATION  OF  COALS  IN  FRANCS. 


Hams 

roBiE«ir  iMPOBTAnOir. 

i 

Total  Homo  and 

T«r. 

ProdnctloiL 

PmniA 

IS 

Voroign  Bapply. 

Belglam. 

Sngland. 

•ad  BavarU. 

gl 

1787 

215,000 

60,000 

154,878 

10,000 

429,878 

1788 

225,000 

51,615 

164,778 

12,000 

•••■•• 

468,888 

1789 

240,000 

50,000 

180,000 

10,000 

480,000 

1802 

844,180 

85,000 

10,000 

18,000 

957,180 

1811 

773,694 

95,000 

French  War. 

25,000 

.  893,694 

1812 

885,528 
771,779 

98,000 

26,000 

959,628 

1818 

90,500 

27,000 

886,779 

1814 

788,371 

125,068 

*  li'm 

28,000 

•■  •  ■  ■• 

952,816 

1815 

881,587 

198,462 

22,482 

28,500 

1,130,981 

1816 

941,638 

272,014 

19,050 

29,500 

1,262,202 

1817 

1,008,380 

192,742 

15,776 

60,384 

1,262,281 

1818 

897,904 

208,022 

28,809 

49,518 

*606 

1,179,76« 

1819 

964,009 

170,045 

28,991 

42,859 

871 

1,200,776' 

1820 

1,093,657 

227,212 

25,119 

27,814- 

773 

1,874,676 

1821 

1,184,711 

251,801 

81,106 

88,524 

168 

1,466,804 

1822 

1,193,578 

267,777 

,      81,105 

89,179 

6 

1,681,647 

1823 

1,196,227 

264,878 

28,282 

88,704 

106 

1,522,558 

1824 

1,325,699 

894,481 

25,462 

42,288 

66 

1,787,878 

1825 

1,491,581 

439,248 

26,684 

42,893 

292 

2,000,199 

1826 

1,641,000 

410,611 

86,942 

67,464 

172 

2,040,179 

1827 

1,691,076 

423,224 

47,780 

70,825 

184 

2,233,091 

1828 

1,774,073 

470,869 

85.886 

77,223 

119 

2,858,121 

1829 

1,741,570 

485,947 

42,848 

76,612 

21 

2,295,956 

1880 

1,862,666 

510,806 

61,128 

75,341 

18 

2,499,958 

\m 

1,760,385 

443,549 

85,911 

68,924 

28 

2,808,792 

1832 

1,962,856 

489,480 

87,580 

62,619 

160 

2,642,644 

1833 

2.057,631 

680,171 

42,640 

79,185 

250 

2,759,980 

1834 

2,489,840 

629,176 

48,948 

78,089 

850 

8,237,928 

1835 

2,666,416 

615,157 

98,159 

89,788 

24 

8,809,491 

1836 

2,841,946 

715,871 

169,109 

118,886 

21 

8,841,897 

1817 

2,980,735 

788,413 

222,005 

132,678 

184 

4,124,138 

1838 

8,118,252 

796,457 

804,684 

125,137 

812 

4,840,282 

18.^9 

2.994,861 

740,810 

810,527 

156,918 

750 

4,203,604 

1840 

8,003,882 

848,600 

880,778 

160,779 

498 

4,294,042 

1841 

8,410,199 

990,226 

429,949 

196,602 

606 

6,029,858 

1^2 

8,692,084 

977,934 

490,788 

199,695 

482 

6,261,222 

m3 

8,692,639 

991,860 

456,662 

213,014 

816 

6,865,226 

1814 

8,782,739 

1,115,794 

427,698 

299,036 

2,160 

6,628,622 

1845 

4,202,091 

1,396,166 

660,748 

240,498 

8,860 

6,406,282 

1846 

4,469,842 

1.350,206 

611,801 

228,406 

4,684 

6,668,264 

IW 

6,158,204 

1,686,990 

686,520 

272,880 

4,009 

7,701,924 

1848 

•4,000,438 

1,399,880 

614,920 

227,090 

2,880 

6,146,208 

1849 

4,049,220 

1,591,820 

672,140 

228,720 

2,880 

6,448,170 

1850 

4,488,570 

1,953,190 

602,410 

277,280 

1,770 

7,266,880 

1851 

4,486,088 

2,025,990 

602,280 

298,200 

880 

7,411,718 

ia52 

4,903,926 

2,119,180 

662,890 

824,260 

260 

7,999,885 

1853 

6,928,877 

2,456,959 

708,704 

869,734 

180 

9,459,410 

1854 

6,827,707 

2,856,146 

780,449 

492,989 

186 

10,966,996 

1855 

7,458,048 

8,827,838 

953,990 

670,045 

404 

12,405,262 

1856 

7,740,817 

8,119,630 

1,165,878 

8,781,521 

2,970 

12,810,816 

1864 

10,000,000 

•••••• •••■•• 

•••••••••••••a 

*  R«Tolatioii  of  1848. 
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PRODUCTION  OP  THE  FRENCH  COAL-FIELDS  IN  1852. 


Character  of  Goal. 


Bitttminoos ^ 

<•  .,,,, •••• 

*• 

Anthracite 

BituminouB 

Lignite ^ 

Bituminous 

«i        ^ ,^ 

(C 

•■••••••• ■•■•••■•• 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Anthracite.  «• 

Lignite ^ 

Anthraoite 

**        

II         ^ »••••» • 

••••••••• •••••••••• 

• ••••■*•••••••••••• 

Bituminous  «••••••••  *•«•••••• 

Lignite 

ii 

•••••• ••••■••••t**«»«*«« 

Bituminous , 

«« 

Anthracite..* 

<« 

Lignite 

Bituminous 

« 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

« 

c« 

«  ^ ^ 

M  ^ 

M 
U 

Lignite.  •••••« 


Department!. 


Loire , 

Oard 

Aveyron..... 

Is^re 

Herault ', 

Lower  Alps 

Saone  and  Loire . 

Nord 

Mouth  of  Rhone. 

Upper  Alps 

AlUer 

Mayenne 

Var 


Maine  and  Loire 

Upper  Loire ...» 

Upper  Saone .V 

Straits  of  Calais 

puy  de  Dome 

Ard^che '„.„ 

Sarthe 

Yosges 

Ain... 


Vauclttse.... 

Aude 

Creuse 

CanUl 

Vendue 

Lower  Loire 

Corr^ze 

Tarn ,.... 

Lower  Rhine 

Rhone 

Drome 

Finisterre 

Calvados 

Ni^yre 

Manche 

Moselle 

Yonne i «. 

Dordogne  ..• < 

Jura 

The  Two  Sevres 

Doubs « 

Landes 

Eastern  Pyrenees  .•« 


The  entire  production  of  1856  is. 
And  reported     <*         "-  186418. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Workmen. 

Minet. 

6,724 

70 

2,815 

45 

989 

88 

26 

24 

22 

8,549 

22 

10,192 

20 

959 

19 

17 

2,865 

15 

915 

10 

10 

•••••e 

9 

•••■•• 

9 

968 

8 

8 

8 

IB 

i 

6 

4 

4 

•.• 

•■• 

25 

... 

••* 

6 

*•• 

••• 

... 

•••• ft* 

10 

_           - 

*•• 

• 

•••••• 

••• 

625 

*•• 

*•• 

.•■ 

11 

••. 

... 

•*• 

••• 

••. 

448 

Production. 


l,689,18r 

886,007 

182.825 

88,868 

50,362 

8,188 

528,059 

1,072,845 

105,500 

4,720 

256,467 

86,430 

409 

48,877 

48.732 

66,906 

87,069 

29,766 

16,8r>9 

28,038 

1^245 

467 

7.150 

2,020 

4,820 

580 

12,290 

15.093 

6.800 

62,192 

10,210 

17,784 

000 

000 

24,906 

78,984 

000 

OOf 

00 

000 

000 

12,940 

000 

000 

200 

4,984,196 

7,740,000 

10,000,000 
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PBODUCTION  OP  IKON. 

• 

In  1852  there  were  about  75  blast  furnaces  in  operation  in  France, 
▼hich  produced  522,643  tons  of  pig-iron,  at  a  value  of  about  $27.50  per 
ton.  Of  this  amount,  263,340  tons  were  made  with  wood  and  charcoal,  at 
a  value  of  about  $30  per  ton^  and  259,303  tons  with  coal  and  coke,  at  a 
value  of  about  $25  per  ton.  About  one  ton  of  charcoal  was  consumed  to 
the  ton  of  metal  produced,  and  about  two  tons  of  coal  or  coke. 

During  the  same  year  301,803  tons  of  malleable  iron  were  produced,  at 
a  value  of  about  $60  per  ton ;  of  this  amount  64,601  tons  were  made  with 
cfaaitxxd  and  237,202  with  coal  and  coke.  The  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  of 
iron  produced  was  about  $30  for  charcoal  and  $10  for  coal  and  coke. 
About  two  tons  of  charcoal  were  used  to  produce  each  ton  of  malleable 
iron,  and  about  three  tons  of  coal  or  coke. 

The  data  for  the  following  tables  are  from  a  statistical  paper  by  T.  Y. 
Hall  in  Vol.  lY.  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  Trans- 
acCiona. 

COAL  AND  C0AL«MIN£S  OF  BELGIUM. 

The  Belgian  coal-field  is  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  series  of 
basins,  extending  about  75  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  lying  in  France 
tod  Belgium  in  about  equal  proportions,  but  narrower,  and,  consequently, 
longer,  in  the  latter  than  the  former  country. 

The  portion  in  Belgium  is  40  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  8 
miles  wide  as  a  mean,  with  an  area  of  326  square  miles  of  productive  coal 


The  number  of  developed  seams  is  114;  but  most  of  them  are  thin. 
The  average  is  less  than  two  feet,  and  but  few  are  over  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Seams  from  12  to  18  inches  are  considered  workable;  but  the  pro- 
dnctioii  is  limited,  considering  the  number  of  workpeople  employed,  in 
comparison  with  the  jMroduction  of  the  English  mines.  In  1850  there 
were  408  pits  in  operation,  159  idle,  and  25  sinking;  and  the  number, 
dumcter,  and  wages  of  the  workpeople  were : — 


Men.... 
Boys..., 
Women 
Oirls.... 


Below 

Ground. 


28,471 
4,464 
2,274 
1,221 


Abore 
Oround. 


7,631 
1,075 
1,771 
1,142 


Aboye 
Wages. 


n.74 

.65 
.92 
.56 


Below 
W«gei. 


1.72 

.94 

1.30 

.85 


The  total  nnmber  of  workpeople  being  47,449,  of  whom  36,430  were 
employed  below  ground,  and  11,519  abore;  the  total  production  of  coal 
during  the  same  year  being  5,820,588  tons,  and  the  ayeiage  productioa  to 

*  1  firmne  74  ceniimeB  equal  0.8d|  eeato  UniUd  Btatea  Cmrenoy.^ 
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each  under-grouDd  operative  about  160  tons.  The  exports  to  France  In 
1850  were  1,953,190  tons;  but  in  1856  they  had  increased  to  3,119,630 
tons,  and  the  annual  home  production  increased  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. It  is  reported  that  the  production  of  Belgium  for  1864  exceeds 
10,000,000  tons. 

The  first  engine  ere6ted  in  Belgium  was  in  the  Li^ge  district,  as  early  as 
1723,  for  pumping  water*  In  1838  the  hoisting-engines  were  145  in  num- 
ber, with  an  aggregate  of  3881  horse-power ;  the  pumping-engines  were 
58  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  of  6279  horse-power.  In  1850  they 
had  increased  to  384  hoisting-engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  11,548 
horse-power,  and  143  pumping-engines,  with  an  aggr^ate  of  16,081 
horse-power.  The  mining  records  of  the  kingdom  give  the  following 
depths  of  the  chief  collieries  in  Belgium : — 

47  pits  from  300  to  850  metres*  in  depth. 

26  "      «    350  to  400  « 

27  "      "    400  to  460  « 

3  "      «    450  to  500  « 

4  «      «'    500  to  550  " 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  COAL-FIELDS. 

» 

There  are  in  Germany  four  prominent  coal  districts  of  the  true  or  Carbo- 
niferous era,  besides  others  in  which  lignite  or  coals  of  a  more  reoent 
formation  occur.  The  localities  of  the  true  coals  are  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Rhine  in  Westphalia ;  on  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  on  the 
borders  of  France ;  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 

The  Saarbruck  coal-field,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  is  an  extensive  and  valu- 
able basin,  about  1000  square  miles  in  area,  with  103  beds  or  seams  of  coal 
varying  firom  18  inches  to  15  feet  in  thickness.  The  Westphalia  coal 
exists  in  a  comparatively  small  basin,  known  as  the  Ruhrfort  coal-field. 
Those  two  Prussian  coal-fields  produced  in  1850, 2,750,000  tons ;  of  which 
781,521  tons  were  consumed  in  France,  on  whose  borders  those  basins 
exist. 

In  Austria  several  coal-fields  exist,  but  principally  in  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
and  Hungary.  Of  the  coal-beds  in  Hungary  little  is  known,  and  those 
of  Silesia  are  still  less  developed.  The  quality  is  chiefly  bituminous;  the 
seams  are  few  in  number,  but  generally  very  thick.  Anthracite  exists  to 
a  limited  extent. 

The  coal-basins  of  Bohemia  are  considered  rich  in  coal,  and  mining  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  More 
than  40  seams  of  coal  are  worked ;  while  many  more  are  known  to  exist. 
The  workable  seams  are  generally  from  3  to  6  feet  thick. 

*  A  m^tre  la  8.28  feet,  or  a  little  orer  8  feet  8  inches. 
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CHAt>TER   VIIL 

THE  ANTHBACITE  GOAL-FIELDS  OF  'PENNHYhYAJSTlA/ 

AnthmcUe  Coal-BMini — ComparatiTe  Valuo— Economy  in  Mining — The  Wyoming  or 
Northern  Coal-Field — The  Wyoming  Valley — Its  History  in  Miniature — ^Yankees  and 
Pennamites — Massacre  of  Wyoming — General  Topography  of  the  Valley-— Extent  of  the« 
Coal-Field — Form  and  Features  of  the  Basin — Sections  of  the  Intermediate  Basin— The 
Laekawaima  Region — Garbondale  District— Scranton  District — ^Pittston  District — ^Denn- 
dation — ^Wyoming  Begion— Wilkesbarre,  Plymouth,  andfNanticoke  Districts — ^Baltimore 
Veiny  or  Monmouth— Grand  Tunnel  Vein,  or  Buck  Mountain — Section  at  Nanticoke. 

We  have  now  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  work  before  ns,  and 
to  oarselves  and  our  country  the  most  important  Perhaps  of  all  mineral 
deposits  the  most  valuable  in  this  of  in  any  other  country  is  that  which  we 
propose  to  describe  in  the  following  pages. 

The  area  and  dimensions  of  the  coal-basins  composing  these  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  comparatively  small,  when  compared  with  some 
of  the  prominent  coal-fields  of  Europe  which  we  have  just  passed  over, 
and  insignificant  when  compared  with  our  own  great  bituminous  deposits 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  when  we  consider  the  immense  and  popu* 
louB  area  depending  on  those  fields  for  its  supply,  and  their  central  loca- 
tion,  we  are  led  to  reflect  that  present  availability  is  of  fiur  more  value  than 
prospective  developments,  and  particularly  when  those  future  resources  are 
only  susceptible  of  development  through  present  means. 

At  this  period  of  our  country's  history  or  existaice,  its  anthracite  coal- 
fields are  invaluable ;  and  were  we  forced  to  decide  at  the  present  moment 
(m  the  relative  value  of  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  within  our 
territory,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  in  fitvor  of  the  470  square  miles  of  the 
one,  against  the  200,000  square  miles  of  the  other ;  not  that  we  would 
undervalue  our  bituminous  coals,  the  immense  and  incalculable  value  of 
which  is  more  a  matter  for  the  future  than  the  present:  yet  it  may  not  be 
a  long  period  before  the  Western  deposits  will  equal  the  production  of  the 
Eastern  basins. 

More  depends  on  the  localities  of  coal-basins  than  on  their  extent.  The 
anthracite  beds  are  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  r^on,  in  the  vidnily  of 
many  great  and  wealthy  cities,  and  are  surrounded  by  manufiustuiing 
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establishments,  which  are  rapidly  growing  and  prospering  on  the  wealth 
which  is  developed  around  them. 

Twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  supply  of  coal  from 
these  fields,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
exhausted.  But  before  that  time  arrives,  those  12,000,000  of  inhabitants 
will  have  increased  to  over  30,000,000,  and  the  present  production  of  coal 
will  increase  perhaps  in  a  double  proportion.  The  area  which  the  coals  of 
Pennsylvania  will  naturally  supply  is  over  300,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  double  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  which  now  contains  about 
30,000,000  inhabitants  and  produces  nearly  100,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
The  area* which  nnist  be  supplied  with  anthracite  coal  is  susceptible  of 
sustaining  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  their 
manu&cturing  and  commercial  pursuits  will  demand  an  equal  amount  of 
coal  per  head.  That  this  demand  must  be  chiefly  supplied  from  the  anthra- 
cite regions  is  evident  from  the  &ct  of  proximity  and  the  availability  and 
dieapnesB  of  the  fuel  produced.  That  much  of  the  semi-bituminous  and 
bituminous  coals  will  be  uQsed  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  sineethe  anthra- 
cite has  proved  a  superior  fuel  for  most  purposes,  and  as  it  can  be  mined 
with  equal  facility  or  expense,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  distant  bitumi- 
nous will  be  used  while  the  present  anthracite  lasts. 

At  present,  we  do  not  value  our  anthracite  lands  at  a  fraction  of  their 
real  worth;  but  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  be  held  as  a  monopoly, 
and  their  fortunate  owners  will  derive  revenues  from  rents  that  might  now 
be  considered  visionary  even  to  name.  Coal  lands  sell  now  in  the  anthrar* 
cite  regions  from  $150  to  01000  per  acre.  The  same  lands  will  not  be 
bought,  twenty  years  hence,  for  five  hundred  per  cent  addition*  The  coal 
lands  of  England,  in  the  older  or  more  developed  r^ions,  command  from 
$6000  to  $7000  per  acre,  but  they  seldom  change  hands.  Yet  the  rents 
paid  by  the  miners  or  operators  there,  when  they  lease  from  the  pro- 
prietors, do  not  exceed  12  or  16  cents  per  ton.  There,  36  feet  of  coal  is 
all  that  is  credited  as  workable  or  available  for  present  use;  here,  60  foet 
of  ooal  is  the  average,  and  from  25  to  60  cents  per  ton  is  demanded. 
There,  760  square  miles  of  area  produce  21,000,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum,  with  but  little  prospect  of  a  much  greater  increase;  here,  470 
square  miles  of  area  produce  10,000,000  tons  annually,  with  a  positive 
eertainty  of  a  rapid  and  vast  increase.  It  therefore  takes  but  little  calcu- 
ktion  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  ooal  lands  in  the  anthracite  r^ons 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  bituminous  districts  of  the  Great  Northern  coal- 
fidds  of  England, — ^particularly  when  this  is  a  mcmopoly  beyond  com- 
petition from  other  fields;  while  thai  is  in  active  competition  with 
numerous  surrounding  coal->fields,  where  coal  equally  good  and  equally 
cheap  is  produced  in  abundance. 

We  have  not  chosen,  perhaps,  the  best  words,  or  the  most  striking^ 
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examples,  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  our  coal  deposits;  but  that  is  a 
email  matter  in  comparison  with  the  degree  of  economy  with  which  we 
should  preserve  and  utilixe  the  invaluable  stores  of  mineral  wealth  which 
those  fields  contain. 

We  have  noticed  that  all  our  old  or  primitive  miners  did  ihfit  work  in 
a  primitive  manner;  that  in  all  new  r^ons  where  coal  is  plentiful,  the 
easiest  way  is  always  the  first  way,  though  it  may  be  tiie  most  expensive 
iu  die  end. 

For  many  years,  in  the  early  development  of  the  English  mines,  the 
waste  or  loss  of  coal  in  refuse,  pillars,  and  '4ost  mine,'^  was  equal  to  our 
present  enonnoos  waste, — say  60  per  cent.  But  improvement,  care,  and 
economy  have  reduced  the  50  per  cent  to  firom  10  to  16  per  cent  in  the 
English  mines. 

Such  a  consummation  is  most  desirable  h^re^  and,  we  think,  attainable 
under  a  proper  system  of  mining, — ultimately  attended  with  fiir  greater 
economy  than  our  present  system,  though,  perhaps,  more  expensive  to 
establish. 

Oar  present  production  of  merchantable  coal  is  over  10,000,000  tons, 
but  the  present  annual  drain  on  our  resources  is  over  15,000,000  tons. 
Our  loss  is  now  6,000,000  tc»is  annually.  But  we  may  not  look  &t  in 
advance  to  see  those  figures  doubled;  and  our  dead  loss  will  then  b^in  to 
be  noticed  and  appreciated. 

If  we  estimate  the  dead  loss  at  20  per  cent  under  such  a  system  as 
might  be  inaugurated,  instead  of  60  per  cent,  as  now  suffered,  the  saving 
to  individuals,  community,  and  country  would  be  great 

It  would  cause  a  direct  gain  of  6,000,000  tons  per  annum  on  a  pro- 
duction of  20,000,000,  and  might  be  obtained  without  one  cent  of 
additional  cost  per  ton  to  the  miner  or  operator,  except  in  rents  to  the 
landed  proprietors.  This,  we  presume,  they  would  appreciate,  if  our 
miners  shoilld  not;  but  thqr^  too,  would  find  this  economy  profitable. 
Instead  of  a  ''lift''  lasting  10  years  under  a  waste  of  60  per  cent^  it 
would  last  13  years  under  a  waste  of  only  20  per  cent.,  and  1,300,000  tons 
of  coal  would  be  obtained  instead  of  1,000,000;  while  the  cost  of  pumping, 
raising,  superintendence,  Ac  would  be  about  the  same. 

In  that  pordon  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  Economy  of  Mining,  all  the 
information  attainable  on  this  subject  will  be  found;  and  we  hope  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  savii^  a  larger  percentage  of  our  present 
encmnoos  waste  than  here  intimated. 

In  describing  the  respective  coal->fields  of  the  anthracite  r^ions,  we 
ahall  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  commence  with 
Wyoming.  Its  early  history,  magnificent  extent,  fiune,  and  natural  beauty, 
all  coniq>ire  to  give  this  rich  and  lovely  valley  pre-eminence  in  an 
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historical  point  of  view;  while  its  ooal-trade  and  mineral  resouroes  place 
it  first  among  the  anthracite  fields. 

W9  must  here  object  to  a  misnomer  which  has  lately  been  growii^  into 
nse  hy  writers  and  the  public  generally.  We  notice  the  **  Great  Northern 
or  Wyoming  coal-field''  mentioned  as  the  ^^  Lackawanna  coal-field''  in  two 
late  publications ;  one  being  an  elaborate  paper  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for  1864,  and  the 
other  a  Hand-Book  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Bailroad,  published  in  a 
neat  and  handsome  style  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  The  Lackawanna  district 
or  region  is  simply,  one  end  or  portion  of  the  field,  as  a  glance  at  any  map 
of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  will  show.  It  is  important  on  account  of  its 
greater  development  and  production^  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  coal  lies 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley  proper. 

It  is  a  singular  distinctioi\  which  names  the  lower  end  of  this  great  coal- 
field, or  valley,  Newport,  and  the  upper  end  Lackawanna,  since  there  is 
no  termination  to  the  great  mountain-ranges  forming  alike  the  valley  and 
the  coal-basin,  fix>m  the  extremity  of  Newport  to  the  end  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna; and  when  we  speak  of  the  valley,  generally,  we  call  it  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  We  therefore  object  to  this  misnomer,  which  rejects  a 
proper  name,  old  and  honored,  for  the  name  of  a  simple  district  which  has 
no  application  to  the  coal-field  generally. 

THE  WYOMING  VALLEY. 

We  cannot  fiiirly  introduce  this  interesting  coal-field  to  our  readers 
without  giving  a  brief  resum6  of  the  eventful  and  romantic  history  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley. 

When  the  white  man  first  visited  this  paradise  of  the  Indian  hunter,  the 
Delawarcs  held  sway  over  the  region,  though  under  subjection  to  the  more 
powerful  Iroquois.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  petty  wars  which  constantly 
imbrued  the  hatchet  of  the  aborigines,  and  made  warriors  of  those  children 
of  the  forest,  Wyoming  might  have  been  almost  an  Eden  to  the  red  men. 

No  river  ever  abounded  with  finer  fish  than  those  which  stocked  the 
Susquehanna,  and  no  forest  ever  afforded  the  hunter  finer  game  than  the 
mountains  of  Wyoming;  while  the  ^^ great  plains"  returned  abundant 
liarvests  to  the  labor  of  the  squaws. 

But  this  fruitful  and  delightful  vale  was  ever  a  coveted  possession. 
First  the  wild  Indian  disputed  the  prize  in  a  hundred  battles,  and  sub- 
sequently the  white  men,  in  spite  of  king  or  council,  struggled  long  and 
desperately  with  each  other  for  this  gem  among  the  mountains  of  the 
"West." 

The  Nantiookes  have  left  their  &me  engraven  on  the  rooks  of  their 
country,  as  imperishable  as  the  land  itself,  and  the  Shawnees  have  their 
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inonnment  in  the  mountain  wbich  bears  their  name,  while  the  noble  Dela- 
wares — ^the  Leni-Lenape — cleave  their  legends  with  stream  and  vale  and 
hill.  But  still  &rther^  in  the  remote  past,  before  the  existence  of  the  red 
man's  traditional  history,  Wyoming  was  peopled  by  superior  races,  who 
left  behind  them  mounds  and  walls  and  the  relics  of  a  civilization  which 
the  savages  never  possessed.  The  same  race  existed  here  which  have  left 
their  mysterious  story  in  the  unriddled  mounds  of  the  West, — a  people 
more  civilized  and  conversant  with  the  arts  and  mechanical  skill  than  our 
painted  ancestors  of  Britain,  or  many  of  the  semi-«ivilized  nations  of  to- 
day. 

THE  PENNAMITE  WAR. 

A  word  now  in  relation  to  the  feuds  and  wars  of  the  white  man  for  the 
possession  of  Wyoming.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  James  I.  of 
England  granted  to  the  "Plymouth  Company*^  all  the  territory  lying 
between  the  fortieth  and  fortynsixth  d^rees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
Atlantie  to  the  Pcusifio  Ocean.  The  charter  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  was 
derived  from  this  Plymouth  Company.  It  covered  oS  the  land  west  of 
Connecticut,  one  d^ree  in  breadth,  from  ''sea  to  sea,''  and  consequently 
included  a  large  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  the  Wyoming 
Valley. 

•  About  fifty  years  afiier  this  event,  the  British  crown  granted  to  William 
Penn  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  singularly  enough,  one  degree  of 
latitude  firom  the  second  east  to  the  fourth  degree  west  longitude,  or  an 
area  of  one  d^ee  of  latitude  and  six  of  longitude,  lay  within  the  Con- 
necticut or  Plymouth  grant. 

Both  parties  subsequently  bought  the  land  from  the  aborigines, — ^li^^il- 
liam  Penn  from  the  Delawares,  who  were  in  possession  by  sufferance  from 
their  conquerors,  the  Six  Nations,  and  the' ''Susquehanna  Company," 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Wyoming  Valley,  from  the  Six 
Nations  themselves.  Penn  afterwards  bought  it  again  from  the  Six 
Nations. 

As  early  as  1750  a  few  daring  adventurers  from  New  England  had  pene- 
trated the  then  western  wilds  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  lovely  Valley  of  Wyoming,  the  most  beauti- 
ful landscape  the  eye  can  behold. 

When  the  adventurers  returned  to  the  rocky  hills  of  Connecticut,  they 
told  the  most  wonderfiil  tales  of  a  "  paradise^'  which  lay  among  the  Western 
mountains.  Others,  doubting,  went  to  behold  the  scene  for  themselves, 
and  came  back  Vith  excited  imaginations  and  glowing  descriptions,  which 
more  than  confirmed  the  reports  of  the  first. 

"  The  Susquehanna  Company^'  was  then  formed  in  New  England  for 
the  settlement  of  the  land  in  Wyoming ;  the  land  was  bought  fit)m  the 
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Indians^  and  in  1762  about  two  hundred  of  the  oompanj  removed  to  the 
vallej;  but  late  in  the  same  year  they  were  (sarpriaed  by  the  Indians,  and 
about  20  of  their  number  massacred;  the  remainder  fled,  naked  and 
hungiyi  tlirough  the  inhospitable  mountains  to  their  former  homes. 

A  few  of  the  more  daring  and  hardy  settlers  returned  to  the  valley;  but 
not  until  1769  did  any  of  the  company  return.  By  this  time  the  valley 
had  b^n  taken  possession  of  by  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now 
ensued  a  long  series  of  petfy  wars  between  the  **  Yankees''  and  the  ^  Penn- 
amites/'  Each  laid  claim  to  the  valley,  and  both  parties  struggled  for  its 
possession  with  equal  determination.  From  this  period  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War  this  civil  strife  raged,  with  varied 
success,  but  with  much  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  intrigue.  Three  times 
were  the  Yankees  dispossessed,  and  driven,  destitute,  over  the  mountains, 
back  to  New  England ;  but  as  often  did  they  return  to  repossess  the  fields 
which  they  valued  so  highly,  and  the  vale  which  had  so  many  charms  and 
claims  on  their  affections. 

This  strife  between  the  ^^freeholders"  of  Connecticut  and  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania land-monopoly,  which  was  unpopular  even  in  Pennsylvania, 
because  they  tried  to  inaugurate  a  '^tenantry''  or  feudal  system  similar  to 
the  English,  was  not  a  mere  question  of  titles  or  boundaries,  or  a  simple 
case  of  ejectment  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Wyoming  was  the  battle- 
field where  the  question  was  settled  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
should  hQ  freeholders^  instead  of  mere  serfs  or  tencmta;  and  in  this  strife, 
which  was  fought  between  the  "Yankees,"  as  they  were  called,  and  the 
landed  proprietors,  the  former  had  all  the  sympathy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
tenantry,  while  the  latter  became  hated  and  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
tenantry  system,  and  sell  their  lands  to  freeholders  in  fee-dmple,  instead 
of  pursuing  a  system  of  leasage  or  life-rents.'*' 

The  Eevolutionary  War  for  a  time  suspended  hostilities  between  the 
freeholders  and  the  proprietaries;  but  before  it  was  fiurly  over  the  proprie- 
taries returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
settlers  were  less  endurable  under  their  remorseless  avarice  than  under  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  tories  and  Indians  during  the  dark  hours  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  We  cannot  follow  the  events;  but  at  last  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  was  aroused  against  the  pro- 
prietors and  their  treatment  of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  who  had  so  manfiiUy 
fought  side  by  side  with  themselves  for  liberty,  while  oppressed  by  a 
monopoly  which  threatened  their  lands  and  homes ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  legislative  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1784,  ^^  ordered  that  the 
settlers  be  restored  to  their  possessions.^' 

*  BoT.  George  Peek's  History  of  Wyoming. 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  WTOMINO. 

In  the  year  1778,  when  most  of  the  able-bodied  or  young  men  of  the 
valley  were  with  Waahington   in  the  Continental   army,  a  descent  was 
made  l^  the  tories  and  Indians  from  Sir 
John  Johason's   department   in   the   north,  *^"''  ^^' 

under  Col.  John  or  "  Indian  Butler,"  on  the 
JefcDcelesB  inhabitants  of  \Vyoming. 

The  force  consisted  of  about  400  British 
piminciala  (mostly  tories)  and  600  Indians. 
Tlief  came  suddenly  into  the  head  of  the 
villej-  about  the  30th  of  June,  and  captui^ 
Fon  Wintermoot  and  Fort  Jenkins  without 
opposition.  But  the  people  of  the  lower  part 
gathered  hastily  into  "  Forty-Fort,"  and  those 
'to  were  able  to  bear  arms  immediately  pre- 
F*i^  to  defend  themselves  and  their  &mi- 
liS'  Abont  three  hundred  men  and  boys 
vere  oader  arms,  and  divided  into  six  com- 
panies, nnder  the  command  of  Col.  Zebolon 
Bailer,  a  brave  Continental  offi(jer.  Instead 
(^  iiraiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy  behind  each  defences  as  they  had 
«"Btnicted  or  might  oonstruct,  it  was  determined,  against  the  advice  of  Col. 
2-  Butler,  to  advance  immediately  (gainst  the  foe.  Accordingly  on  the  3d  of 
h]y  these  300  raw  militia  advanced  (^inst  1000  well-armed  soldiers  and 
EJperieoced  warriors  on  the  open  field.  At  first  the  British  line  gave  way 
Wore  the  firm  and  steady  advance  of  the  yeomen  of  Wyoming ;  and  had 
uxiiaa  Butler  had  no  more  than  his  400  tories,  he  would  have  been  put  to 
Jiastrona  rout.  But  the  Indians  fought  from  stump  and  tree,  and  flanked 
die  American  left  so  &r  that  it  became  necessary  to  stop  the  advance,  and 
^m  the  face  of  the  left  flank  against  tlie  flanking  Indians  and  at  right 
^^les  to  the  main  line.  In  attempting  this  manoeuvre,  the  militia  became 
t^fiiscd,  and  the  red  warriors  rushed  on  them  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
wd  thus  the  day  was  lost.  About  160  of  the  Connecticut  people  were 
*il'od  in  battle,  and  about  40  more  were  murdered  after  surrender  or  whilst 
Icing  pursued.  Indian  Butler  reported  that  he  had  taken  227  scalps  and 
'=1'  5  prisoners.  On  the  surrender  of  the  fort  the  following  day,  with  the 
'raniDtof  the  patriot  hand,  it  was  stipulated  that  "the  citizens  should 
*wipy  their  fiirms  peaceably,  and  that  their  lives  and  property  should  !« 
Reserved."  But  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British  could  not  be  restrained, 
« Indian  Butler  did  not  try  to  restrain  them,  and  the  result  was  that 
Knrder  and  robbery  held  high  and  diabolical  sway  while  means  were  left 
'"gratify  sav^e  propensities. 
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The  inhabitants  fled,  and  the  valley  was  again  deserted  and  silent, — left 
to  the  torch  of  the  red  demons;  and  only  late  in  the  &M  did  the  settlers 
dare  to  return  to  bury  the  remains  of  their  brave  comrades  who  fell. 

Forty-Fort  was  about  three  miles  from  Kingston,  and  the  battle-ground, 
where  the  monument  now  stands,  near  the  village  of  Troy,  about  five  miles 
from  Kingston. 

Many  of  the  early  newspaper  stories  of  this  bloody  afiair — bad  as  it 
really  was,  and  deserving  of  condemnation  for  all  time — are  mere  fabrica- 
tions, or  the  wild  reports  of  frightened  and  distempered  minds.  There 
was  no  indiscriminate  massacre  of  women  and  childi*en  after  the  surrender, 
or  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  captive  soldiers.  All  the  soldiers  who  sur- 
vived the  battle  and  pursuit  found  their  way  out  of  the  valley,  and  most 
of  the  women  and  children  were  allowed  to  escape.  A  few  who  lingered 
near  their  homes  were  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  homesteads  of  the 
settlers  were  generally  given  to  the  torch,  and  all  their  horses,  cattle,  and 
movable  property  were  carried  off  as  plunder. 

But  the  savages  paid  dearly  for  their  short-lived  triumph.  During  the 
following  year,  Gren.  Sullivan  passed  through  their  villages  like  an 
avenging  angel,  destroying,  with  fire  and  sword,  warrior  and  wigwam, 
corn-field  and  council  lodge.  For  a  full  month  an  army  of  4000  men 
were  busy  in  accomplishing  the  destruction,  and  from  Wyalusing  to  the 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes  every  hut  and  wigwam  was  given  to  the  flames. 
At  one  Indian  town,  fifteen  hundred  peach-trees,  bending  under  their  load 
of  ripening  fruit,  were  hewn  down  by  the  fell  axe  of  the  destroyer.  Did 
the  Indian  traditions  and  misfortunes  live  in  history  in  comparison  with 
ours,  it  is  a  question  on  which  side  would  lie  the  heaviest  account.  But 
this  does  not  justify  the  actions  of  a  Christian  nation,  who  paid  the  blood- 
thirsty savage,  ever  burning  for  revenge,  a  price  for  white  scalps  indis- 
criminately,— whether  taken  from  the  yeoman  in  battle  or  from  the 
innocent  occupants  of  some  peaceful  cabin  in  the  dead  of  night. 

GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY  OP  THE  VALLEY. 

From  Prospect  Rock,  overlooking  the  valley  fipom  the  rear  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  a  fine  view  is  presented.  The  plains  and  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
river  spres^d  out  like  a  picture  below,  dotted  with  town  and  village,  colliery 
and  farm;  diversified  with  grove  and  homestead,  swelling  hills  and  gentle 
dales,  and  animated  by  the  moving  panorama  of  a  busy  multitude.  Here 
now  rushes  the  iron  horse  along  his  shining  track;  there  creep  the  boat- 
men along  their  silvery  path ;  and  on  every  side  arises  the  steam  of  the 
laboring  engines  which  draw  from  beneath  those  attractive  scenes  the 
hidden  wealth  which  makes  Wyoming,  perhaps,  the  richest  valley  under 
the  sun. 
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The  scene  from  Prospect  Rock  is  given  in  a  former  chapter,  in  connec- 
tion with  oar  account  of  the  discovery  and  use  of  conl  in  t)ie  valley. 
Below  we  give  a  view  of  Campbell's  Ledge,  opposite  Pittston,  which 
not  only  commands  a  fine  prospect  both  down  the  ^'alleJ  proper  and  up 
tfie  liackawanna,  but  is  in  itself  a  picturesque  object,  and  oifcrs  a  good 
exposition  of  the  formation  of  the  locka  underlying  the  coal  measures. 


At  the  foot  of  Campbell's  Ledge,  the  Susquehanna  breaks  through  the 
huge  Shawnee  Mountain  trom  the  north,  and  glides  gracefully,  with  a 
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sweeping  curve,  into  the  valley.  Here  it  is  met  by  the  tawny  waters  of 
the  Lackawanna,  which — pretentious  stream  as  it  is — scarcely  swells  the 
volume  of  the  noble  river.  From  this  point  the  Susquehanna  meanders 
lingeringly  down  the  vale  to  Nanticoke,  some  18  miles  from  where  it 
enters;  and  here  it  leaves  the  valley  again,  breaking  through  the  mountain 
barrier  on  the  same  side  it  entered. 

From  Nanticoke  the  river  runs  parallel  with  the  coal-field,  a  short 
distance  to  the  right,  and  in  the  soft  red  shales  underlying  the  con- 
glomerate, some  nine  miles,  to  Shickshenny,  and  here  again,  for  the  la^ 
time,  crosses  the  extremity  of  the  coal-field.  But  here  the  outcropping 
coal,  which  lie  over  a  thousand  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Nanti- 
coke, is  two  hundred  feet  above  it. 

The  Lackawanna  comes  down  from  the  east  through  the  upper  portion 
of  the  coal-field  and  joins  the  Susquehanna  at  Pittston,  or  the  foot  of 
Campbell's  Ledge,  as  mentioned  above, — ^traversing  a  distance  of  about 
25  miles. 

The  mountains  enclosing  the  great  valley,  or  basin,  are  parallel  for  a 
distance  of  50  miles,  and  distant,  from  crest  to  crest,  about  four  miles;  but 
at  each  extremity  they  meet  or  terminate.  On  the  northern  side  runs  the 
Shawnee  range,  and  on  the  south  is  the  Wyoming  Mountain:  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  therefore,  is  the  proper  name  for  the  entire  basin.  The  Lacka- 
wanna seems  to  be  a  misnomer  as  a  general  cognomen,  though  locally 
applicable  as  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  while  the  use  of  Lackawanna  instead 
of  Wyoming,  as  a  distinctive  name  for  the  northern  anthracite  coal-field, 
is  unwarrantable* 


THE  THIRD,  NORTHERN,  OR^WYOMINO  ANTHRACITE  COALFIELD. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latest 
and,  we  think,  the  most  reliable  computation  gives  it  an  area  of  198  square 
miles,  or  126,720  acres.  Its  length  is  over  50  miles  from  a  point  opposite 
Beach  Grove,  which  is  a  short  distance  below  Shickshenny,  to  a  point  some 
five  or  six  miles  east  or  northeast  of  Carbondale.  Its  maximum  breadth 
is  over  five  miles,  and  its  mean  not  less  than  3|,  or  nearly  four  miles. 

The  general  form  of  the  field  is  that  of  a  long,  narrow,  trough-like 
basin,  deep  at  its  lower  or  western  extremity  and  shallow  at  its  upper  or 
eastern  end.  It  is  not,  however,  straight,  or  perfectly  parallel  along  the 
lines  of  its  .axis,  or  strike,  but  has  a  gradual  curve  from  end  to  end,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  slightly-bended  bow,  curving  on  a  radius  of  about  50 
degrees, — the  eastern  horn  pointing  at  Carbondale  N.  20  d^rees  E., 
and  the  western  horn  at  Shickshenny,  S.  20  degrees  S.  of  W.  At  both 
extremities  the  coal  measures  rise  gradually  to  a  point  fer  above  water-level 
on  their  central  depressions,  in  like  manner  as  they  rise  along  the  sides  of 
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the  basin,  but  with  comparatively  low  ascending  angles.  It  is  therefore 
empbaticany  a  basin,  with  a  rim  of  hard  and  durable  cooglomemte,  ranging 
&x)m  100  to  300  feet  thick. 

It  contains  in  an  emiaeot  d^ree  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
production  of  coal ;  and,  judging  from  present  appearances,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  state  it  as  an  independent  formation,  having  no  reference  to  or 
cotemporaneous  existence  with  any  other  coal-field,  and  without  relation-to 
the  great  Appalachian  formation ;  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  cotempo- 
raneotis  geology,  of  course,  permits  no  such  inferencca.  There  can  be  no 
Joubt,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  basin  in  which  this  coal-field  now  lies 
existed  as  a  basin  or  deep  lake,  not  only  when  the  coal  was  formed,  but 
long  anterior ;  and  the  probability  is  that  but  little  if  any  coal  was  ever 
fonned  on  the  surrounding  mountains.  Coal  was  originally  formed  in 
basins,  and  always  exists  in  basins;  and  wherever  the  conglomerate  pre- 
sents evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  basin,  there  coal  is  always  found.  There 
are  many  cases  of  denudation,  but  they  leave  their  evidences  behind.  Basins 
may  be  cut  through  in  a  hundred  places  by  water,  but  there  are  always  por- 
tions of  the  formation  left. 

Below  we  present  a  view  of  SHickshenny,  and  on  the  next  page  a  general 
illostration  of  the  "Wyoming  or  northern  coal-field.  It  presents  at  a  glance 
the  whole  geology  and  peculiarities  of  the  basin. 
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Tlie  accompanying  illustration  presents  the  plan  or  area  of  the  coal-field ; 
the  form  or  lay  of  tlie  coal  measures  lengthwise,  or  from  eiu^t  to  west,  and 
the  form  of  the  intermediate  basius,  or  the  croafr-sections  from  north  to 
south. 


No.  1  IB  Ihe  plan  or  gentral 
tuperficial  form  of  Ihe  fielJ  or 


tnm 


ia  the  localioD  or  Carboudule : 

5  rcprsBenta  Scrantoii,  and  P 
Uie  position  of  PiKston.  Here 
the  Susquehanna  breaks 
through  the  ShairaDce  Muun- 
tains  and  entcra  the  Taltcj, 
uid  here  Ihe  Lsckavanna, 
risiDg  aboie  Carbondato,  and 
running  bj  Scranton,  joins  the 
river.  About  nin«  miles  helaw 
PiiistOD  IB  Ihe  location  ol 
^'ilkeabarre,  represented  bj 
W,  end  oppoeiie,  on  the  line 
of  the  BloomBburg  4  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  is  EingBlon.iT. 
A  abort  distance  beloir  is  PI/- 
■south,  nearly  oppoaile  to  the 
N ant i coke  Railroad,  and  the 
plains  leading  over  the  inoun- 
laina  f^om  the  Valle;  of  the 
Susquehanna  to  the  I.ehigh, 
sadcannectingwithtbeLehigh 

6  Susquebsnak  lUilroad. 
BeloiT  Ff,  at  A',  is  the  loca- 
tion of  Nanticoke,  where  th« 
Suaquchanns  again  break i 
through  the  Shawanee  Moun- 
tiuns  and  leaves  Ihe  *al1e,T. 
About  nine  miles  to  the  xrtsi 
of  Nanticoke  is  Shick)>henn7. 
oulsido  of  the  coal-field  end 
near  ita  western  eilremii;. 
Here  the  river  again  sweeps 
to  the  south  and  oro!<se8  the 
point  of  the  basin,  but  here 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
/eel  below  the  coal  measure!!. 
Bi  represented  in  ihe  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  formu- 

I4o.  2  is  a  longitudinal  Rec- 


ast, fnlloning  clo«clv 

If  surface  as  given  in 
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No.  1,  immediately  below.  In  the  background  are  the  Shawanee  Mountains,  and  the  gaps 
through  which  the  river  enters  and  leaves  the  valley.  The  dark  lines  represent  the  coal 
measures,  which  lie  deep  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  basin,  and  rise  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  at  each  end.  The  deepest  part  of  the  basin  is  below  Wilkesbarre,  and 
nearly  opposite  Plymouth,  irhile  the  deepest  portions  of  the  basin  generally  lie  between 
Pittfiton  and  Nanticoke,  or  still  farther  to  the  west  of  Nanticoke.  From  Nanticoke,  however, 
the  measures  commence  to  ascend  to  the  west,  as  at  Wilkesbarre  they  ascend  to  the  east.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Pittston  they  are  as  near  the  surface,  or  as  shallow,  as  at  any  point  between 
,  the  extremities  of  Carbondale  and  Nanticoke,  and  the  undulations  are  here  more  irregular 
and  uncertain  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  field.  The  dip  is  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, while  the  general  rule  or  angle  of  dip  is  north  and  south,  and  the  strike  of  the  axis 
from  east  to  west.  Above  Pittston  the  measures  become  more  regular,  and  frequently  run 
deeper,  but  they  are  still  shallow  compared  with  the  deep  basins  below  Wilkesbarre.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Scranton  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  is  about  500  feet,  and  we 
presume  the  deepest  basins  above  Pittston  will  not  be  over  800  feet,  while  in  the  district 
below  Wilkesbarre  they  are  from  1000  to  1500  or  perhaps  2000  feet  deep. 

Transverse  sections,  Nos.  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  represent  the  dips  and  intermediate  basins 
of  coal  at  different  points  across  the  field. 

No.  3  represents  the  basin  at  Carbondale,  its  eastern  extremity,  where  the  angles  are  low 
and  the  coal  comparatively  near  the  surface.  Here  the  upper  seams  or  veins  do  not  exist, 
and  only  one  or  two  of  the  lower  ones  are  found  in  a  workable  condition;  but  generally 
the  veins  are  productive,  easily  mined,  and  the  coal  is  good. 

No.  4  represents  a  crofts-section  at  Scranton,  where  the  measures  are  more  regular  than 
they  are  farther  west,  and  perhaps  less  deep  than  at  certain  points  farther  east ;  while  the 
angles  of  dip  are  more  uniform  and  low.  The  angles  of  dip  vary  considerably,  but  may 
be  fitated  as  a  mean  between  8^  and  10°. 

No.  5  is  a  section  across  the  field  at  Pittston,  east  of  the  point  where  the  Susquehanna 
enters  the  valley.  The  undulations  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lackawanna  are  very  irregular 
and  uncertain ;  the  dips  are  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  basins  comparatively 
ihallow.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Lackawanna  there  has  been  but  little  deyelopment  nmde, 
but  the  measures  are  more  regular,  and  have  a  general  inclination  from  the  top  ot  the  moun- 
tain east  of  Campbell's  Ledge  down  to  the  Lackawanna,  with  an  angle  of  about  5®.  This 
low  and  uniform  angle  varying  from  5®  to  12®  is  general  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
basin,  except  at  a  few  points ;  one  of  these  is  behind  West  Pittston,  and  another  below 
Sbickshenny,  as  shown  in  No.  8. 

No.  6  represents  a  transverse  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  section  is  too 
•mall  to  portray  correctly  the  basins  and  angles,  but  conveys  a  general  impression  of  the 
undulations.  We  will  give,  farther  on,  a  more  correct  delineation.  The  same  general 
features  are  noticeable  here  as  at  Pittston.  The  undulations  are  greater  on  the  southern 
than  the  northern  edge  of  the  field.  In  fact,  the  angles  of  dip  beneath  the  Wyoming 
Mountain  are  much  greater  here  than  at  Pittston,  but  the  axes  are  regular,  running  east  and 
vest,  and  the  dips  more  uniformly  north  and  south. 

No.  7  is  a  cross-section  below  Nanticoke,  and  represents  some  of  the  sharpest  or  most 
abrupt  angles  of  dip  found  in  the  valley,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  localities  to 
the  south  and  southwest  of  Wilkesbarre,  along  the  outcrops  of  the  Monmouth,  at  the  imme- 
diate foot  of  the  Wyoming  Mountain,  and  along  the  "  Hogback,"  which  is  a  ridge  running 
from  a  point  below  Nanticoke  nearly  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  in  which  the  veins  rise  nearly  per- 
pendicular. 

No.  9  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  and  No.  10  is  a  vertical  section  of 
the  coal  measures  near  Scranton.  We  give  these  to  present  a  comparison  of  the  depth  of 
the  measures  at  these  respective  points,  and  the  relative  position  and  number  of  veins. 
Farther  on  will  be  found  more  elaborate  sections. 

Witli  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  description,  and  the  accompanying 
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illustratioDSy  we  hope  a  good  general  impression  of  the  form  and  features 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  basin  may  be  obtained. 

A  great  portion  of  the  coal  of  the  northern  field  is  accessible  by  shallow 
shaftings — perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount.  All  the  coal  above 
or  east  of  Pittston,  and  fully  one-half  below^  or  west^  can  be  obtaincxl 
withid  an  aven^  shafting  depth  of  400  to  500  feet^  or  within  800  feet,  as 
a  maximum.  This  may  be  considered  as  eminently  available^  when  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  European  coal-fields,  or  as  compared  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  deep  coals  of  Schuylkill  county. 

But  little  of  the  Wyoming  or  Lackawanna  coals,  however,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  drifting  above  water-level,  though  much  of  the  coal  on  either 
edge  of  the  basin  really  exists  above  it.  The  conformation  is  such  that  the 
coal  is  not  accessible  by  drift^ing  on  the  strike  of  the  veins,  since  they  are 
not  often  exposed  across  the  axis;  the  inclination  of  the  covering  strata 
being  parallel  or  on  a  plane  with  the  coal,  and  the  form  of  the  valley  con- 
forms to  the  shape  of  the  coal-basin  beneath.  Therefore,  the  coal  which 
lies  above  water-level  can  only  be  reached  by  long  tunnels  or  short  shafts. 
There  are  notable  exceptions,  however,  as  may  be  found  at  Nanticoke  and 
the  western  extremity  generally,  though  but  little  developed ;  at  the  old 
Baltimore  mines,  and  on  the  property  of  John  T.  Everhart,  northeast  of 
Pittston,  the  same  facilities  exist  for  mining  above  water-level.  But 
generally,  as  we  before  observed,  most  of  the  coals  of  the  northern  field 
are  more  accessible  by  shafting  than  by  any  other  mode.  We  include 
slopes,  which  are  but  inclining  shafts,  in  the  same  category;  though  this 
mode  is  only  available  at  a  few  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  and  below 
Wilkesbarre. 

The  accompanying  columnar  or  vertical  sections,  through  the  coal 
measures,  at  three  different  points  in  the  basin,  will  enable  us  to  present 
several  interesting  subjects  in  connection  with  the  veins  and  the  measures 
in  a  clear  and  definite  form.  They  show  the  relative  depth  of  the  basin 
at  the  points  distinguished ;  the  sizes  and  number  of  veins ;  the  order  of 
their  existence  or  position,  and  their  identity, — ^which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  attempted. 


THE  LACKAWANNA  REGION.— CARBONDALE  DISTRICT. 

The  accompanying  section,  Fig.  23,  shows  the  depth  of  the  coal 
measures  at  Carbondale,  the  number  of  veins,  and  the  thickness  of  coal 
which  they  contain.  The  figures  represent  feet ;  those  in  the  body  of 
the  column,  the  thickness  of  the  intervening  slates  and  sandstones,  and 
those  on  the  left,  under  the  letters,  the  thickness  of  the  respective  veins 
opposite.  The  letters  are  chosen  to  distinguish  the  veins,  instead  of  the 
names,  which  change  with  every  locality.     We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
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prevent  confusion,  and  always  represent  the  same  bed  by  the  same 
character  wherever  found.  E  is  the  fifth  vein  from  the  conglomerate,  as 
n     oo  *  general  rule,  in  every  part  of  each  aiitliracite  field. 

There  is  but  little  variation  from  this  rule,  and  none 
where  the  seams  are  regular  and  not  divided. 

At  this  point, — that  is,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the'  I^kckawanna  region,: — the  lower  veins  do  not  de- 
velop in  workable  dimensions,  and  D  is,  perhaps,  the 
lowest  workable  bed  developed.  E  is  the  great  Carbon- 
dale  bed,  seam,  or  vein,  and  is  synonymous  with  the 
Scranton  G  vein,  the  Pittston  14  feet,  the  Baltimore 
vein  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  Mammoth  vein  in  the 
Schuylkill  r^ion. 

Veiu  F  is  generally  small  in  all  the  anthracite  r^ions, 
vaiying  from  3  to  6  feet. 

AVe  presume  the  sizes  here  given  to  be  the  maximnm 
dimensions  of  the  Carbondale  seams.  There  is  some 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  F  in  this  portion  of  the  region, 
and  F  here  is  what  we  have  elsewhere 
given  as  G,  or  the  Scranton  E  vein, 
which  it  nearly  represents.  The  amount 
of  workable  coal  in  this  section  is 
about  20  feet.  Lower  down  the  Lacka- 
wanna, at  Archibald,  Olyphant,  and 
Providence,  the  veins  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  the  measures  deeper,  but  we 
do  not  find  E  at  any  point  in  this 
region  lai^r  than  at  Carbondale.  This 
fact  su^ests  the  inference  that  veins  K 
and  D  are  here  included  in  the  24  feet 
of  vein  E,as  given.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  commence  the  identity  at  this  point,  since  the  measures, 
wliich  at  Scranton  are  from  500  to  700  foot  thick,  are  here 
only  150  to  200  feet  in  thickness;  and  consequently,  the 
voias  are  thrown  closer  together.  We  may,  therefore,  be 
safe  in  stating  that  the  veins  which  we  give  as  E  and  F 
are  identical  with  the  Scranton  veins  locally  named  E, 
G,  and  H,  and  with  those  on  our  section  of  the  Scranton 
district,  named  D,  E,  and  G. 

We  give  below  the  size  and  character  of  the  Carbondale 
bed,  with  its  bone,  slate,  and  partings ;  premising,  however,  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  combination  of  our  Mammotli  and  Skidmore,  or  veius  D  and  E 
of  our  DomencUture,  or  perhaps  F,  E,  D,  and  C. 


THE  ANTHKACTTE  COAL-FIELDS  OF  PENSSYLTAKTA. 


8CRANT0N  DISTRICT  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA  COAL-REGION. 

The  Lackawanna  coal  region  b  the  eastern  portion  or  half,  or  the 
Northern  anthracite  coal-field.     The  Scranton  district  was  the  last  in  this 


coal-field  to  be  developed,  as  the  Carbondale  diatrict  was  practically  the 
first;  but  at  present  it  is  first  both  in  regard  to  the  state  of  development 
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or  the  amount  of  prodiiction.  The  'Wyoming  district  was  partially 
developed  as  early  as  1820;  the  Carbon- 
dale  district  in  1829;  the  Pittston  in  1840,  ^"';  ^^ 
or  earlier;  and  the  Scranton  in  1855!  Yet 
the  enterjirise  and  enei^  here  di8])layed 
have  thrown  all  other  districts  into  the 
fcliadc,  notwithstanding  the  comjiafatively 
short  space  of  time  in  which  the  work  has 
been  done. 

The  miners  anA  coal-operators  of  this 
dUtrict  labor  under  some  disadvaiiti^cs, 
lilt  the  advantages  here  offered  more  than 
counterbalance  these  objections.  The  veins 
are  much  deteriorated  by  the  numerous 
bands  of  slate,  bone,  and  other  impurities 
which  are  intercalated  with  the  coal.  These 
bands  seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of 
preparing  acceptable  or  merchantable  coal, 
and  greatly  increase  the  labor  of  mining, 
cleaning,  and  sejaration.  Bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coal  is  obtained  at  a  moderate 
dcptli  from  the  surface,  and  the  low  angle 
of  dip,  approaching  the  horizontal,  enables 
Ihe  miner  to  put  his  coal  into  the  drift  or 
mine  cars  direct,  and  thus  obviates  all  extra 
handling.  Coal-seams  which  approach  the 
horizontal, — or  from  5°  to  10°  of  dip, — 
and  those  which  have  an  angle  of  from  35° 
to  50°,  can  be  operated  with  more  economy 
than  those  which  vary  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  when  not  affected  by  circumstances 
of  a  different  nature.* 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  accompanying 
vertical  section  that  the  measures  at  Scran- 
ton are  much  deeper  than  at  Carbondale, 
and  that  the  veins  are  deposited  in  a  greater 
thickness  of  intervening  strata;  but,  com- 
jxiring  the  section  at  Scranton  with  that 
at  Wilkesbarre,  we  find  a  still  greater  dif- 
ference. The  depth  at  Scranton  is  less  than 
500  feet ;  at  Wilkesbarre  it  is  over  1000  feet, 

*  Tbii  sobjecl  will  be  fuUj  discuaaed  under  ths  bekd  of  ■•economicBl  mining," 
*e  refer  for  fear  of  misconception. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  id  identifying  the  veioe  here  with  those  of  other 

portions  of  the  anthracite  coal-tields.     Most  of  the  important  seams  fouud 

elsewlicre  are  here  developed,  though  in  less  dimensions  tlian  they  assume 

as  a  general  rule  in  other  regions. 

The  mining  engineers  of  the   Scranton  district  have  adopted  a  loral 

nomenclature  of  their  own  to  designate  the  seams.     We  have  lettered  tlie 

coal,  from  the  conglomerate  upwards,  progressively,  as  the  only  practicable 

mode  which   is  applicable   generally.     The  scams  which  arc  sometimes 

found  locally  in  the  conglomerate  we  have  not  included,  since  their  exist7 

ence  is  precarious  and  their  extent  and  localities  are  ^certain.     We  find 

none  of  those  lower  beds  in  the  Northern  coal-fields,  except  a  very  small 

one,  perhaps,  between  the  upper  and  lower  conglomerate,  near  Scranton. 

At  Scranton,  the  seams  are  lettered  from  the  top  downwards,  though 

there  b  some  uncertainty  where  to  make  the  commenoement.     The  "  big 

^     ^^  vein,"  however,  is  always  designated  as  G,  and 

from  this,  as  a  base,  those  above  and  below 

are  enumerated. 

,.  The  uppermost  seam  developed  as  workable 

"**■  coal  at  Scranton  is  I,  corresponding '  to  the 

icJt*      .   Scranton  C;  and  as  they  have  named  the  coals 

B""*         from  the  top  downwards,  and  we   from   the 

bottom  upwards,  the  identity  is  thus: — Our  H 

ooiL  is  Scranton  D;  G,  or  Primrose,  is  Scranton  Ej 

F   is  the  same  in  both  columns;   E,  or  the 

""*  Mammoth,  is  their  G;  D,  or  the  Skidmore,  U 

the  Scranton  H;  C  is  Scranton  I  vein;  B,  or 

*»'■  Buck  Mountain,  is  their  K;  J  being  omitttti, 

though  it  exists  as  a  small  unworkable  seam, 
BonjCMiL  1  ?  ^.      ,  ^        ■  1 

and  IS  the  lowest  vein  named. 

Co,!.  E  and  G,  or  the  Primrose  and  the  Mam- 

moth, are  the  two  principal  beds,  and  those 
BonjOo*!.    chiefly  worked.     These  veins  vary   consider- 
ably.    The  Mammoth,  or  E,  ranges  from  12 
°^'  to  24  feet,  and  the  Primrose,  or  G,  from  10  to 

SUM.  15  feet 

The  figures  on  the  left  of  the  accompanying 
illustration,  Fig,  26,  denote  the  thickness  in 
feet  and  inches  of  the  benches  or  bands  of 
■oTH.oi*  a,At  coal,  bone,  and  slate  which  constitute  the  sesro, 

iCR*»To«.  ^j,  ^ijQjjj  21  feet  total  thickness.     This  repre- 

sentation of  E,  or  Scranton  G,  is  from  the  Bcllevne  Mines,  belonging  to 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company.     It  is  in  its 
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muimum  dimeiiBioiis  and  best  condition.    We  ^ve  in  the  following  notes 
the  Bize  and  condition  of  this  bed  at  otber  points. 


COAl  SECTIONS  AT  BCBAHTON. 


HAMMOTH  BED. 
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SECTIOSS   OF   OTIIER   SEAMS. 

Fig.  28  ia  a  section  of  Scranton  D  vein,  or  onr 
H,  which  lies  above  the  Primroac,  and  conv- 
sponda  with  the  Orchard.  This  section  ia  ftvm 
the  BeUevue  mines,  and  is  not  worked ;  Bt  other 
points  it  is  found  in  a  workable  condition,  and 
nnges  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness. 

Fig.  20  is  F,  having  the  same  denomination  in 
both  nomenclatures,  and  corresjwnds  with  tho 
Holmes,  which  Ilea  between  the  Alammoth  and 
the  Primrose,  This  section  is  from  the  Diamond 
Mines,  and  is  near  its  average  proportions  and 
condition  in  the  Scranton  district. 

Figs.  30  and  31  are  I  and  K  at  Scranton,  and 
C  and  B,  as  we  have  named  them,  and  as  apjx^ir 
on  their  fiice.  Fig,  31  corresponds  to  the  Buck 
Mountain  vein,  which  will  be  found  fully  exem- 
plified in  other  regions, 

The  higliest  vein  at  Scranton  is  C,  or  I  of  onr 
scale.  The  accompanying  notes  show  its  size  and 
character. 

/,  or  C,  at  Diamond.  pt.       In. 

Bony 2        0 

Coal 2         0 

Bony 1         0 

Coal 2        0 

D,orff,at  BeUevue.  Tt  In. 

Coal 4  0 

Coal 0  11 

Slate 0  8 

Coal 1  0 

Slate 1  0 

Coal 1  8 


Seam  D,  or  H,  lies  under  the  Mammoth,  and 

corresponds  with  the  Wharton  or  Skidmore.     lis 

size  in  the  Scranton  district  varies  from  seven  to 

nine  feet,  as  a  mean,  but  sometimes  it  is  much  less.     C  and  B  are  worked 

and  used  as  fumace-Kx>a1s  by  the  Lackawanna  Iron  Company. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  workable  seams  at  Scranton  ia  about  62  feet; 
but  of  this  thickness  not  less  than  20  feet  are  rejected  as  refnsc  or  con- 
sidered unworkable,  which  reduces  the  amount  of  productive  coal  to  42 
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feet.  The  breadth  of  the  basin  at  Scranton  or  vicinity  varies  from  three 
to  five  miles,  and  may  be  estimated,  as  a  mean,  at  four  miles,  underlaid  by 
the  lower  veins.  The  upper  veins  do  not  cover  more  than  half  this  area: 
consequently,  the  workable  or  productive  thickness  cannot  be  estimated  as 
an  aggregate  over  the  entire  area.  We  think  that  25  feet  total  thickness 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  four  miles  breadth  will  be  fully  up  to  tho 
standard.  The  length  of  the  Scranton  district  is  not  defined,  but  the 
above  estimate  will  hold  good  throughout  the  Lackawanna  region,  from 
Pittston  to  its  eastern  extremity. 

The  mode  frequently  pursued  of  finding  the  total  working  thickness  of 
coal,  and  estimating  its  productibility  over  the  entire  area  of  the  field  or 
basin,  is  seldom  practicable.  In  deep  basins,  where  the  veins  dip  at  a 
high  angle,  the  total  thickness  will  often  more  than  cover  the  area  of  the 
sarface;  but  this  is  oftener  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

The  composition  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  or  the  materials  constituting 
the  coal  measures  at  their  eastern  extremity,  is  finer  in  grain  and  appear- 
ance than  near  the  centre  of  the  basin  at  Pittston  or  portions  of  the  field 
farther  down.  It  would  appear,  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  current 
depositing  the  sediment  of  this  portion  of  the  coal-field  came  from  the 
west;  but  the  inference,  from  the  nature  of  the  sediment,  would  be  that  it 
came  from  some  central  portion  of  the  field. 

There  is  no  evidence-  of  a  rapid  current  flowing  east  from  Pittston,  but 
there  is  of  one  flow9lg  west. 


PITTSTON  DISTRICT. 

This  portion  of  the  coal-field  lies  indefinitely  between  the  Lackawanna 
and  Wyoming  regions,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna with  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  valley. 

The  coal  measures  are  more  disturbed  and  irregular  in  this  locality  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  field.  The  veins,  of  course,  partake  of  the 
same  influences,  and  are  found  dipping  to  every  point  of  the  compass; 
they  are,  therefore,  not  as  reliable  nor  as  economically  mined  as  in  the 
more  uniform  portions  of  the  field.  Generally,  the  formations  of  the 
northern  anthracite  fields  are  remarkably  uniform, — much  more  so,  in  &ct, 
than  either  of  the  other  anthracite  fields. 

When  we  state  that  the  Pittston  district  is  less  reliable  as  a  mining 
district  than  some  other  portions  of  the  field,  we  do  not,  by  any  means, 
condemn  it.  In  coniparison  with  our  coal-fields  generally,  its  condition  is 
&vorable.  Though  the  coal  is  not  generally  as  uniform  as  that  of  the 
Scranton  district,  it  contains  less  slate  and  impurity;  and  while  not  as 
productive  as  the  Wilkesbarre  district,  the  coal  will  be  more  accessible 
ftom  the  sur&ce,  eventually,  than  that  of  the  deeper  basins  to  the  west 
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There  are  some  peculiariUes  in  thb  district  and  vicinity  which  clium 
our  attention.  First,  the  intermediate  baeins  ore  irregular,  and  the  uniform 
eaEt>«ud-we8t  axis,  which  prevails  generally  throughout  the  field,  is  inter* 
rnpted  by  frequent  swells.  These  basins  are  less  elongated  or  trough-like, 
and  more  elliptical  and  round, — more  frequent,  and,  of  course,  more  con- 
tracted in  area.  There  is  no  uniform  dip  and  strike,  but  the  undulations 
of  veins  are  in  all  directions.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  as  we  before  stated ;  and  one  of  these  seems  to  be  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Lackawanna,  where  the  measures  show  a  long  stretch  of  geudy 
inclining  south  dip. 

The  second  peculiarity  which  we  note  is  the  exceeding  coarseness  of 
grain  prominent  in  the  coal  measures  in  the  Pittston  district.  There  are 
localities  in  both  the  first  and  middle  coal-fields  where  the  same  coarseness 
exists;  but  in  the  Northern  coal-field  we  have  nowhere  else  noticed  this 
prominent  feature  of  the  Pittston  district. 

A  third  peculiarity  exists  in  the  frequent  erosions  or  denudation  of  the 
coal-seams  to  a  great  depth  in  this  locality.  At  a  depth  of  from  100  to 
160  feet  from  the  surface,  the  measures  have  been  removed,  in  certain 
localities,  and  their  place  filled  with  sand  and  boulder-stone. 


The  accompanying  illustration,  figure  32,  will  convey  an  idea  of  this 
form  of  denudation.  Its  locality  is  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
Susquehanna  through  the  mountain  into  the  valley.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  regular  bed  of  a  channel,  but  rather  the  ^effect  of  rushing  and  re- 
bounding \vaters  since  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds;  and  the  portions 
swept  away  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  violence  with  which  the 
river  first  made  its  entrance  into  the  valley.  The  same  evidence  of  vio- 
lence exists  in  the  denudations  of  the  strata  at  many  points  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  from  Pittston  to  Kingston,  which  may  be 
noticed  in  our  transverse  section  illustrating  the  basin  at  or  near  Wilkes 
barre.  These  erosions  can  only  be  explained  as  the  effects  of  the  violence 
of  tlie  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  at  an  early  period,  yet  long  after  the 
formation  of  coal.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  river  broke  throngh  the 
huge  Shawnnee  at  one  violent  effort,  but  rather  on  the  slow,  eating  prin- 
ciple of  the  cataract, '  which  would  have  just  the  effect  which  we  find 
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resnltmg,  since  the  precipitated  waters  would  cut  away  the  comparatively 
soft  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  to  a  considerable  depth  and  great  distance. 

There  is  some  probability  that  the  waters  of  the  basin  or  ancient  lake  in 
which  this  coal  was  formed  came  into  the  valley  at  the  point  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Susquehanna.  Only  on  such  an  hypothesis  can  we  account 
for  the  peculiar  coarseness  of  the  deposits  and  the  insularity  of  the  basins 
here,  while  the  sediment  diminishes  in  amount  and  in  coarseness  of  texture 
east,  and  increases  in  amount,  though  not  in  coarseness,  west. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  reliable  vertical  section  in  the 
Pittston  district.  The  only  parties  in  possession  of  the  information  access- 
ible were  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  they  refuse  to  impart  it. 
From  the  &cts  ascertained,  however,  we  do  not  consider  the  total  thickness 
of  workable  coal  to  be  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  Scranton  district 

We  can  furnish  nothing  reliable  concerning  the  measures,  or  the  coal 
below  the  Pittston  or  14-foot  vein,  which  corresponds  to  E,  or  the 
Mammoth. 

•     Seetian  <U  No.  6  Shafts  Pentu^Iwmta  Coal  Company. 

Fe«t  Inehei. 

Snrfaoe 18  0 

Bock 20  0 

Slate 6  0 

Conglomerate  and  sandstone 16  0 

Coal 0  6 

Slate 42  0 

Fire-clay 2  0 

Bock,  coarse 20  0 

Slate 3  0 

Coal 8  6 

Fire-clay 1  0 

Bock 62  0 

Coal,  checkered  and  bony  (not  worked) 6  0 

Bocks  and  coarse  sandstones 113  0 

Slate  and  bone 6  0 

Coal  (bed  E) 14  0 


Continued  from  a  Section  taken  ahove  PUMon  on  other  land. 

Gray  rock,  coarse 36  0 

Coal,  7  to  9  feet,  D 8  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 60  0 

Coal,  8  to  6,0 6  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 60  0 

Coal,  B _8  0 
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We  illustrate  the  Fittston  14-feet,  or  Mammoth,  with  two  sections, — one 
in  its  maximum  aod  the  other  in  its  minimum  condition.  We  note  in  figures 
several  other  sections  in  the  same  vicinity. 


tai,«f«l.M,14/«,»' 

(A«  Rwgh  and  Ready  <Murg, 

Feet.         iDCbH. 

„ 1             0 

glate         

1 

G 

Coal ..... 

4 

6 

Workable  coal,  7  ft.  6  in 

E  or  PifUton  bed,  at  the  Butler  CoSivry  in  PitUlon. 

Fc«t.  Incbti. 

Top,  alate  and  Kindstone 

Coal,  rider,  coarse 1  6 

Slat« 0  ^  3 

Coal 7  0 

Bone 0  2 

Coal,  extra 2  0 

Bone  and  slate '. 0  8 

Checkered  coal 1  6 

Coal _3  _0 

Workable  coal,  13  ft.  fi  in. 


Nova. — The  npper  fMlIon  i*  trom  the  Twinn  abaft,  abava  Pittitoo,  aad  the  lowar  MciiaD 
from  tha  Toupkina  ahalt,  b«low  Pittatoo, 

The  depth  of  the  measures  in  the  vicinity  of  Fittston  is  not  over  five 
hundred  feet  generally,  and  rather  less,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  Scranton  dis- 
trict ;  though  there  may  be  localities  where  the  measures  will  exceed  ((H) 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  Fittaton  coals  are  not  as  hard  as  the  coals  in  the  lower  end  of  thr 
basin,  nor  as  tenatnous  as  the  coals  of  the  Scranton  district ;  but  the}'  are 
considered  by  some  a  better  steam  coal  than  the  former,  while  they  contain 
leas  ash  than  the  latter. 


THB  TTOMmO  EEOIOH  PROPEE. 


We  inclade  under  this  head  all  the  lower  or  western  end  of  the  Northern 
ooal-field,  from  an  ind^nite  point  near  Fittston,  to  Bhickshenny.  It 
comprises  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  field,  containing  the  best  coal 
and  the  largest  amount  of  it.    The  seams  at  present,  along  both  edges  of 
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the  field,  are  easily  aocessible,  and  will  be  productive,  at  moderate  depthi, 
for  a  long  period ;  but  eventually  deep  ahalting  will  have  to  be  resorted  to 
in  the  oentnl  portions  of  the  valley. 

The  accompanying  tranBreree  secticm  illHfltrates        _^ 
generally  the  form  of  the  basins,  axes,  or  undo-       I- 
latJons,  which  have  a  oAiform  coarw  nearly  cast 
and  west;  while  the  dips  are  equally  onifonu 
north  and  south. 


VlLEBBEABBfi  SISTSICT. 

The  accompanying  illnstration,  Fig.  36,  of  the 
Wilkesberre  basins  gives  a  good  general  impres- 
Bion  of  their  form  and  features ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  exact  in  proportion  or  measurement.  It 
ia  BD  ideal  section,  formed  from  such  data  as  were 
accessible.  We  may  point  oat  a  few  errors  which 
those  practically  fiuniliar  with  the  district  will 
detect.  The  number  of  basins  between  Wilkes- 
barre  and  the  mountiun  is  uncertain,  but  they 
nm  deeper,  in  all  probability,  than  the  section 
indicates.  Our  artist,  though  very  skilflil,  has 
transposed  the  seams,  as  may  be  noticed,  in  oroaaii^ 
the  basin,  and  has  placed  more  veins  on  the  south 
than  the  north  side.  Ollierwise,  the  illustration 
conveys  as  correct  an  impreedion  -  of  the  ooal- 
Insins  io  the  Wilkesbarre  district  as  can  be 
furnished  l^  the  present  state  of  their  develop- 


For  the  information  of  those  not  &miliar  with 
the  region,  we  may  state  that  this  view  is  iVom 
the  west  towards  the  east  Wilkesbarre  is  repre- 
Knted  by  a  number  of  houses  on  the  right  or 
south  side,  and  Kingston  by  a  large  house  on 
the  left  or  north  side.  The  white  dotted  space 
between  the  two  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
<naioa  or  denudation  which  has  taken  place 
generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  to  a  eon- 
aderable  depth,  frmn  this  point  to  Rttston.  ' 

The  probable  depth  of  the  central  pSrtion  of 
the  basin  ia  frcMn  1000  to  1600  feet;  and  in  localities  between  Wilkesborn; 
■ad  Nantiooke  the  depth  ia  ondoobtedly  greater.  The  first  seam  of  any 
Hte  cot  ia  the  Dundee  shaft,  which  is  nearly  opponte  Plymouth,  is  about 
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7t)0  feet  from  the  sar&ce.  This  T«m  is  one  of  the  tipper  ones,  as  abomn  in 
the  Bcoompanying  vertical  seotioD,  and  must  be  nearly 
a  thousand  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  boaio  at  that 
point.  The  depth  perhaps  of  the  la^er  portion  of  the 
coal  on  each  side  of  the  central  basins  is  within  75U 
feet  of  the  sor&oe. 

Id  figure  36  we  give  the  total  thickness  of  the  mea- 
Boree  at  about  1000  feet,  including  10  veins  of  work- 
able coal,  with  an  aggre^te  thickness  of  from  80  to 
100  feet.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  lower  veins,  particularly  6  and  C,  whose  thickoe^ 
we  have  not  given.  They  are  generally  estimated  to 
be  over  20  feet  respectively;  bnt  we  think  they  will 
eventually  be  found  less.  We  are  aware  that  the 
Mammoth,  or  E,  folds  over  abruptly  in  some  localities, 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  an  underlying  vein ;  but  it 
will  not  be  found  at  any  considerable  depth.  This 
feature  of  the  Mammoth  or  Baltimwe  vein  is  fully 
developed  at  the  Hollenback  mines,  now  operated  by 
the  Consolidated  Company,  where  the  slope  on  tbe  seam 
abruptly  terminates  and  the  bed  itself  tnms  back  at 
nearly  the  same  angle.  It  would  confuse  and  interrupt 
OUT  description  to  explain  this  feature  of  inverted  dips 
here,  bat  in  another  place  these  insularities  <^  forma* 
tioo  will  be  fully  discuaaed  and  illustrated. 

Prof  Ethers  places  the  Baltimore  bed  E  as  the 
upper  seam  of  his  lower  series,  and  the  Pittaton  four- 
teen-foot  vein  E  as  the  lower  bed  of  his  upper  series. 
This  is  evidently  an  error,  as  it  is  now  positive  that 
those  two  locally  distinct  names  apply  to  the  same  vein, 
and  that  the  Baltimore  vein  at  Wilkesbarre  is  synony- 
moos  with  the  fburteen-feet  vein  at  Pittston,  while 
these  are  in  turn  identical  with  the  Scranton  G  vein 
and  the  Mammoth  or  E  of  oar  nomenclature. 

There  is  more  uncertainty  about  the  veins  above  tbe 
Baltimore  bed,  and  some  obscurity  attending  the  seams 
below;  bnt  generally  they  can  be  recognized  as  identical 
with  the  seams  at  Scranton,  or  those  of  Mnhanoy  or 
Pottsville.  We  think  it  probable,  however,  that  the 
"  Primrose"  at*Wilkesbarre  and  Nanticoke  is  H  rather 
than  G,  and  that  both  F  and  G  are  between  the 
Mammoth  and  Primrose  at  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  known 
that  two  seams  exist  in  most  re^ons  within  this  q«ce, 
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but  one  of  them  is  generally  so  small  as  not  to  merit  a  poeitioD  among 
workable  veins.  We  aboold  have  placed  all  the  seams,  both  small  and 
la^e,  in  oui  vertical  colomns,  instead  of  the  work^le  seama  only,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  lAtain  the  necessary  data.  In  the  Pottsville  oolnma 
will  be  found  most  of  the  small  intervening  seams,  vhich  will  be  notioed 
particularly  from  the  &ct  of  their  not  being  lettered  or  named. 

The  veins  in  the  Northern  coal-field  all  produce  a  white-esh  ooal, — or 
those  which  have  beoi  wocked  to  the  present  time.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  upper  or  red-ash  seams  have  been  operated 
for  the  market  We  think  it  probable  the  upper  seams  in  the  Wyoming 
r^on  are  of  the  red-ash  variety ;  but,  though  they  may  be  iduitical  with 
the  red-ash  veina  of  the  Pottsville  district,  it  does  not  Deceesarily  follow 
that  they  must  be  red-aah  also,  aince  the  causes  producing  the  coloring  of 
the  ash — the  oxide  of  iron,  Ac— are  locaL 

One  of  the  lower  beds  in  the  Wyoming  r^on,  which  we  have  denomi> 
natal  B,  but  which  Rogers  and  others  identify  with  the  Baltimore  bed  E^ 
produces  a  red-ash  ooal  from  one  of  its  lower  benches,  which  is  a  dig. 
tiugaishing  feature  of  B,  wherev^  found.  The  lai^  and  magnificent 
Grand  Tunnel  i)ed,  and  the  Lee  vein  at  Nanticoke,  are  identical  with  B, 
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er  the  celebrated  Buck  Moant«n.     We  know  there  is  a  diverrity  of 
opinion  about  this  matter;  but  we  think  the  fiicts  are  positive. 
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The  Baltimore  bed  £  deprecuites  in  siee  as  it  miis  west,  bot  preaenreB 
its  exoellenoe  and  parity;  while  the  Grand  Tonnel  vein  B  depreciates 
tapidly  in  both  size  and  character  as  it  spreads  east.  It  is  mther  a  difficult 
inatter  to  determine  whether  the  Patten  or  Bennett  vein  at  Plymoath  is 
the  Baltimore  or  the  Gnuid  Tonnel.  We  have  never  persoiially  examined 
the  Plymouth  district,  and  cannot  speak  from  experience  in  regard  to  this 
question. 

We  give  on  page  181  three  secticms  of  the  Buck  Moontain,  Grand 
Tunnel,  or  B  vein,  as  operated  at  the  several  localities  in  the  western  end 
of  the  field.  It  will  be  found  to  correspond  not  only  in  each  locality  in 
the  Wyoming  region,  but  also  in  the  Lehi^  basins. 

This  is  the  lowest  workable  vein  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields.  At  Kan- 
tiooke  its  position  is  clearly  defined,  as  resting  on,  or  nearly  on,  the  con- 
glomerate, but  underlaid  by  the  invariable  bed  A,  which  is  always  small 
and  always  on  or  in  the  conglomerate.  At  West  Nanticoke  the  same  con- 
ditions exist.  The  Harvey  and  the  Grand  Tunnel  mines  are  in  this  seam; 
and  here,  as  at  Nanticoke,  it  rests  on  or  near  the  conglomerate,  with  only 
one  small  seam  of  three  or  four  feet  below  it.  The  Baltimore  vein,  clearly, 
cannot  be  the  same,  since  there  are  at  least  four  seams  beneath  it,  as  shown 
in  every  section  we  have  made;  and  our  data  are  in  all  cases  official,  and 
from  the  best  practical  local  sources. 

The  lower  benches  of  B  produce  a  red-ash  coal,  not  only  at  Nanticoke, 
but  at  the  Lehigh  Buck  Mountain  mines,  and  wherever  the  bed  B  is 
operated.  It  is  distinguished  almost  invariably  by  a  heavy  parting  slate 
which  divides  the  vein  near  its  middle.  This  will  be  noticed  in  eveiy 
section  we  have  given  of  this  seam,  except  at  the  New  Boston  mines,  on 
the  Broad  Mountain,  in  Schuylkill  county;  but  even  there  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  coal  are  the  same. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Grand  Tunnel,  or  Lee's  Nanticoke  vein,  is 
not  identical  with  the  Baltimore,  bed,  and  that  it  probably  underlies  the 
Bennett  or  Patten  vein  at  Plymouth,  but  in  all  probability  much  depre- 
ciated. In  no  part  of  the  valley  do  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  exist  more  favorably  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  or 
between  that  and  Plymouth.  The  lower  veins,  therefore,  attained  a  larger 
size  here  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  valley,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  anthracite 
r^ons;  but  whether  the  succeeding  seams  were  formed  in  the  same 
proportion  does  not  appear:  they  have  been  denuded  or  carried  away  by 
the  rush  of  waters  through  the  Nanticoke  defile,  which  occurred  long  afler 
the  formation  of  these  coal-seams. 

We  vnay  here  remark  a  general  law  of  those  early  formations.  In  all 
cases  where  the  basins  are  comparatively  shallow,  but  not  excessively  so, 
and  the  base-rocks  are  even  and  uniformly  laid  at  low  angles,  the  lower 
beds  are  large  and  productive,  but  the  upper  ones  seldom  appear,  simply 
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beotOM  the  shallow  depths  of  the  mcesoies  do  not  admit  of  their  formation. 
The  Grand  Tunoel  bed  ia  laid  oa  a  gently  inclining  sarfiice,  \rhich  must 
have  existed  at  no  great  depth  in  the  baun;  when  followed  below  water- 
level,  the  dimensions  and  general  character  of  this  vein  depreciate  rapidly, 
u  demonstrated  at  Lee's  Nanticoke  mines;  and  the  probability  is  that  this 
vein  will  be  quite  lean  and  small  in  the  deep  basins  of  this  vicini^,  as  it  is 
further  east. 

The  Baltimore  bed  was  at  first  worked  as  an  open  mine,  or  quarry,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wilkesharre,  where  it  is  very  thick  and  productive.  The 
character  and  purity  of  its  coal  cannot  be  excelled,  and  are  only  equalled  by 
some  of  the  Ashland  and  Lehigh  coals  from  E,  or  the  same  vein. 

Operations  on  the  Baltimore  bed  commenced  at  an  early  date,  and  most 
of  the  coal  sent  from  the  Wilkesborre  district  has  been  obtained  from  this 
vein  alone :  yet  but  a  small  amount  of  ita  area  has  been  extracted.  Few 
vans  have  been  more  productive  than  this.  It  is  from  IS  to  24  feet  thick, 
tnd,  consequ^tly,  yields  a  large  amount  of  coal  per  acre.  The  roof,  or  top- 
rock,  is  solid  and  substantial;  the  amount  of  overlying  eor&ce  is  not  great 
in  the  area  operated  on;  white  the  Ittv  uigles  of  dip  admit  of  the  coal 
bong  worked  without  much  waste,  and  with  great  economy.  As  long  a-t 
this  vein  remains  productive  at  moderate  depths  fWun  the  sur&ce,  the 
seams  below  and  above  it  will  remain  in  comparative  idleness,  or  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  though  some  of  them  are  good,  reliable,  and  pro- 


»ve  seams. 


The  Baltimore  or  E  vein,  at  Wright's  mines,  in  Newport,  or  the  lower 
fod  of  the- Wyoming  Valley,  is  rather  less  in  size  than  at  Wilkcsbarre; 
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but  the  coal  is  excellent.     We  give  the  follomng  notes  in  relation  to  its 
thickness. 

Ey  at  WrigkCt  Mines,  Newport 

FaeU       Inehfi. 
Top — ^hard  slate  and  sandstones 

Coal,  rider,  good 1  6 

Bone  and  slate 0  6 

Coal,  solid  and  pore 10  0 

Before  closing  oar  remarks  in  reference  to  the  beds  B  and  E,  we  are 
bound  to  say  there  is  something  inexplicable  to  our  present  comprehension 
in  the  Plymouth  district.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  Baltimore  and 
some  underlying  vein  united  there,  or  below  that  point,  to  form  the  Grand 
Tunnel  bed.  We  find  at  the  Chauncey  mines  of  the  Union  Coal  Company 
the  Grand  Tunnel  vein  divided  by  6  feet  of  slate,  with  9  &et  of  top  coal 
and  10  feet  of  bottom  coal;  while  at  no  great  distance  we  find,  at  the 
Sweatland  mines  of  Langdon  &  Co.,  a  ten-foot  upper  coal,  known  as  the 
Cooper,  and  a  14-foot  lower  coal,  known  as  the  Bennett  vein,  divided  by 
30  feet  of  measures.  But,  as  we  before  observed,  this  district  is  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  writer,  and  all  attempts  to  gain  information  fix>m  those 
who  ought  to  know  have  remained  unanswered. 

SECTION  OF  FORMATION  AT  NANTICOKE,  AS  GIVEN  BY 

COL   WASHINGTON  LEE,  Sb. 

FmL         Inches. 

Sorfaoe,  coal 4  0 

Coal,  slates,  sandstones,  and  small  seam  12  inches 100  0 

Coal 4  0 

Slates  and  sandstones  (40  to  60) 40  0 

Coal 5  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 60  0 

Coal — Nanticoke  or  Primrose — G 7  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 100  0 

Coal — small,  bony  seam,  red-ash — (3  to  4) 3  0 

Slates  and  sandstones  (35  to  50) 40  0 

Coal — forge,  or  Holmes  vein — F 5  0 

Slates  and  sandstones • 150  0 

Baltimore  coal — ^undeveloped f  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 150  0 

Coal— D 6  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 40  0 

Coal— C 4  0 

Slates,  rock,  and  conglomerate 90  0 

Coal — ^Lee's  vein,  Buck  Monntain,  or  B 14  0 

Conglomerate — slate 30  0 

Coal— A. 6  0 
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The  lower  end  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  below  Nanticoke,  is  known  as 
the  Newport  Valley,  which  is  some  four  or  five  miles  in  extent.  Across 
this  section  of  the  valley  runs  the  transverse  line  of  the  cross-section  which 
accompanies  our  map  of  the  anthracite  fields,  delineating  the  formations 
from  the  old  Lehigh  mines  at  Summit  Hill  to  the  point  here  designated. 

Though  the  valley  does  not  extend  more  than  five  miles  west  of  Nanti- 
coke,  the  basin  pursues  its  course  beyond  Shickshenny, — a  distance  of 
nearly  twelve  miles  from  the  Nanticoke  defile.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
valley  a  dividing  ridge  sheds  the  water  to  the  west,  into  the  Susquehanna, 
below  Shickshenny.  The  coal-basin  below  Nanticoke  is  but  little  deve- 
loped, but  such  explorations  as  have  been  made  exhibit  this  portion  of  the 
field  in  a  fitvoiable  ligh^  The  coal  is  good  and  well  adapted  for  furnaoe 
pui'poses,  and  the  veins  are  of  respectable  dimensions.  A  new  coal  district 
has  recently  been  created  at  Shickshenny  by  the  operations  of  Messrs. 
Carey  &  Hart,  who  are  opening  the  lower  end  of  the  basin  on  a  large 
scale.  They  are  working  on  the  lower  veins.  Fig.  38  is  a  section  of  the 
lowest  workable  one. 

Accompanying  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  firms  or  companies 
operating  in  the  Northern  coal-field«  and  the  amounts  shipped  by  them 
during  1864. 


PEODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  NORTHERN  COAL-FIELD. 


The  Carhondah  DutricL 


Allen  Anderson 1,530 

Stephen  S.  Clark : 1,880 

Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal  Co.  875,671 

Elk  HiU  Coal  Co 219 

James  Nichd 2,106 

Kitteiy  &  Beard. 90 

John  Oakly 260 

881,756 


Brought  forward,  881,756 


S.  P.  Williams  &.  Son 

Eaton  &  Co 

John  Jermyn 

E.  Jones  &  Co 

Wm.  &  D.  B.  Moore. 
Williams  &  Nichols... 


493 
742 
252 
115 
1,083 
146 


884,587 


Scranton  District. 


D.L.  &W.R.R.  Co 

Hunt,  Davis  &  Co 

Laok'a  Iron  &  Coal  Co 

Sm.  &  Wy'g  Val.  Coal  Co.. 

Thomaa  Griffin 

Jermyn  &  Oriffin 

John  Hancock 

Bouflted  &  Leach 


1,215,351 

1,628 

90,196 

14,819 

56 

2,230 

110 

390 

1,324,780 


Brought  forward, 

Peter  Mills 

Leander  Yanstorch 

Charles  W.  Edward 

Daniel  Howell 

S.  Scranton  &  Co 

A.  S.  Washburn 

Mt.  Pleasant  Coal  Co. 

Phinney  &  Sohott. 


1,324,780 

60 

150 

610 

1,332 

19,719 

5,002 

859 

309 

1,352,821 
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PiUstan 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 828,463 

Butler  Coal  Co 30,508 

James  Freeland 14,718 

Murcur  &  Co 86,569 

Murcur  &  Frisbie 79,376 

Maryland  Coal  Co 25,084 

Abram  Price 23,949 

G.  B.  Welsh,  agent 16,051 

Thomas  Waddle.; 12,283 

B.  C.  Kurd  &  Co 5,896 

T.  &  W.  Leyshon 19,854 

1,141,751 


DUtrtct. 

Brought  forward,  1,141,751 

Thomson  &  Childs 3,062 

Hancock  &  Foley 4,683 

Joel  Bowkley 50 

John  Mitchell 14,346 

J.  H.  Schwager 2,675 

Wyoming  Coal  &  Tra'n  Co..-  24,205 

John  R.  Stark 200 

Samuel  C.  Wilcox 100 

Corbright  &  Hines 343 

Rodman  Merrit 955 

1,172,370 


Wtlkesbarre  Dutrict. 


Baltimore  Coal  Co 133,953 

H.  B.  Hillman 19,384 

Consolidated  Co 244,680 

David  Mordecai 1,563 

Curtis,  Standish  &  Co 61 

Audenreid  Coal  &  Impr*t  Co.     15,703 
Franklin  Coal  Co 29,383 

444,727 


Brought  forward,  444,727 


Lehigh  &  Susq'a  Coal  Co. ... 

Lewis  Landmesser 

Wyoming  Coal  &  Iron  Co.... 

S.  D.  &H.  M.  Hoyt 

James  P.  Atherton... 


20,896 

6,622 

1,109 

277 

588 

474,219 


Plymouth  and  NdrUicoke  Districts. 


Ira  Davenport 1,572 

Charles  Hutchinson 5,104 

Union  Coal  Co 11,139 

Bennet  &  Davis 3,687 

S.  t.  Fuller 23,827 

John  B.  Smith 27,423 

William  L.  Lance 2,679 

Grand  Tunnel  Coal  Co 16,297 

91,728 


Brought  forward,  91,72^ 

J.  Langdon  &  Co 44,195 

David  Morgan 53,113 

John  S.  Shonk 482 

Shonk  &  Lance 3,073 

James  Nicholas 20U 

Harvey  Brothers 14Jo3 

207,544 


SMckshenny  District 

A.  H.  Church 6,786 

John  Thomas 220 

N.  T.  Beadle 2,488 


8,494 
Non. — These  returns  are  from  the  Com- 
missions-Books.    The  names  of  the  miners 
and  shippers  will  be  found  corrected  in  the 
Appendix. 


Brought  forward,  8,494 
L.  H.  Waterberry 18 

8,512 

Carbondale 884,587 

Scranton 1,352,821 

Pittston 1,172,370 

Plymouth 207,544 

Total,  8.625,834 
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-      CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  LEHIGH  COAL-BASINS. 
• 
The  Lehigh  Basins  not  the  old  Lehigh' Mines — Lefaigh  Goal-Basins— Sections  at  Tresokow, 
Coleraine,  and  JeansriUo— Honejbrook — Haileton  Coal-Basin — ^Barren  Measures — Buck 
MotmtainBed— Big BlackCreek—Harleigh—EberYale—Jeddo—Eckly— Little  Black  Creek 
— Lower  Black  Creek — ^Extent  of  the  Lehigh  Basins — Production  of  the  Lehigh  Basins. 

We  do  not  propose  to  include  under  this  head  the  old  Lehigh  Summit 
mines  or  the  Room  Run  mines:  they  belong  properly  to  the  first  or 
Southern  anthracite  coal-field,  in  the  eastern  end  of  which  thef  are  located. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  Lehigh  coal-basins  we  include  those  com- 
paratively small  fields  or  basins  of  coal  lying  between  the  first  and  third 
anthracite  coal-fields,  and  to  the  east  of  the  second  or  Middle  coal-field,  in 
which  they  are  sometimes,  though  not  properly,  includedl  They,  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  existence,  and  are  as  peculiar  in  their  form  and 
features  as  any  of  our  independent  coal-fields ;  but  they  resemble  each  other, 
in  general  structure,  character^  and  quality  of  coal,  very  closely.  They  are 
all  comparatively  narrow,  and  generally  shallow,  containing  only  the  lower 
or  white-ash  veins ;  but  these  are  in  their  most  favorable  conditions.  They 
are  large,  uniform,  and  productive,  and  include  the  Mammoth  and  all  the 
underlying  veins. 

Below  we  give  a  transverse  section  of  the  four  principal  parallel  basins, 
with  their  undulations  and  intermediate  basins  or  synclinal  troughs. 

FiQ.  42. 


LCMIQH  COAL  SASINS. 

Fignre  42  is  a  cross-section  of  tlie  Lehigh  coal-basins  firom  the  Spring  Mountain,  a,  on 
the  lOQtb,  to  Oreen  Mountain,  beyond  the  Green  Mountain  basin,  j,  on  the  north.  The 
distance  aoross  those  basins  is  between  six  and  seven  miles,  while  their  maximum  lAigth  is 
about  tweWe  miles. 

The  BiAYXB  MiADOw  BaSin  lies  between  Spring  Mountain,  a,  and  Pismire  Ridge,  d. 
The  section  represents  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  basin  in  the  yicinitj  of  Jeansyille ; 
i  is  the  location  of  Tresckow,  on  the  German  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  property,  and 
€  the  poaitioB  of  Jeansrille. 

The  Hax&XTOir  Basix,  c,  is  the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  group,  and  lies  between  Pis- 
mire Bidge,  d,  and  Council  Ridge,  /. 

Bio  BxjkOK  Cxeik  Basin,  ff,  is  the  next  in  order,  and  is  located  between  Council  Ridge 
sad  Black  Creek  Ridge,  h.  Following  these,  to  the  north,  are  the  Littls  Black  Ckbik 
Basis,  f,  and  the  Gsbim  Movstaim  Basui,/. 
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'  The  Green  Moantain  basin  is  comparatively  small  and  not  jet  developed. 
The  principal  basins  in  the  section,  and  in  this,  the  Lehigh  r^on,  except 
the  Lower  Big  Black  Creek  basin,  are  the  Beaver  Meadow,  Hazleton,  Big 
Black  Creek,  and  Little  Black  Creek  basins.  The  Lower  Black  Creek 
basin  is  a  continuation  of  the  Big  and  Little  Black  Creek  basins,  though 
their  continuity  is  probably  broken  at  the  point  of  intersection  by  an  ele- 
vation of  the  conglomerate  which  "throws  the  coal  over,"  in  mining 
phraseology.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  oe  necessary  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  and  clear  impression  of  this  group. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  small  patches  of  coal  within  this  cluster 
of  Lehigh  basins :  one  of  these,  the  Dreck  Creek  basin,'  lying  between 
the  Beaver  Meadow  and  Hazleton  basins,  we  have  not  laid  down  on  the 
map,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  character  and  the  insignificance 
of  its  size.  gW^e  must  here  remark,  however,  that  this  narrow  and  shallow 
trough  of  coal  has  never  been  fairly  tested,  and  we  have  neither  data  nor 
authority  which  would  justify  a  condemnation  of  this  basin. 

Another  of  those  small  narrow  basins  exists  on  the  Big  Tomhickon 
Creek,  which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Hazle- 
ton basin,  extending  from  its  western  extremity.  This  basin  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  Dreck  Creek  basin,  but  we  believe  it  does  not  contain 
the  Mammoth  vein.  There  are  several  other  small  patches  of  coal  in  this 
vicinity,  of  which,  however,  nothing  very  definite  is  known.  The 
McAuley  Mountain  deposit  can  scarcely  be  called  a  basin,  as  it  is  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  yet  has  the  basin-shape,  and  has  only  been  preserved  from 
the  powerful  denuding  forces  which  broke  up  this  portion  of  the  r^ion 
by  the  heavy  conglomerates  and  sandstones  which  underlie  the  deposit, 
and  which  resisted  the  rush  of  waters.  The  McAuley  basin  is  detached 
from  the  main  group,  and  exists  as  the  most  western  of  the  series,  and 
appears  as  a  prolongation  of  a  coal  formation  formerly  existing  in  the  Nes- 
copeck  Valley.  The  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  coal  to  the  west 
and  northwest  of  the  present  Lehigh  group  is  the  numerous  beds  of  con- 
glomerate which  cap  the  elevations  throughout  this  region.  The  undu- 
lating character  of  the  Umbral  or  red  shale  strata,  and  their  fine,  soft, 
yielding  nature  tells  the  story  of  destruction  which  the  rocks  around  so 
fully  Confirm. 

The  Lehigh  group  occupy  part  of  a  vast  undulating  plateau  that 
formerly  existed  from  the  Nesquehoning  to  the  Nescopeck  Mountains,  and 
which  filled  the  deep  wide  valleys  now  occupied  by  the  Quakeake  and  the 
Nescopeck  streams.  The  blue  color  on  the  map  distinguishes  the  existing 
portions  of  the  conglomerate,  as  the  black  denotes  the  coal.  The  pink 
represents  the  red  shale  or  Umbral ;  and  those  wide  areas  shaded  by  thb 
color  were  undoubtedly  once  covered  by  the  blue,  or  base-rock  of  the  coal 
measures,  if  not  the  coal  itself.    The  elevation  of  this  conglomerate  plateau 
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is  about  2000  feet  above  the  aea-Ievel,  while  some  of  its  deepest  coal-baains 
are  nearly  1000  feet  below  the  sur&oe,  or  only  1000  feet  above  the  eea. 
Yet  the  lowest  part  of  the  deepest  basins  is  &r  above  the  surface-level 
of  the  Pottsville  basins,  which  are  probably  over  3000  feet  deep,  or  2600 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  Port  Carbon  is  600  feet  above  tide- 
water, and  Hazleton  about  2000  feet.  The  depth  of  the  basin  beneath 
Hazleton  is  900  feet^  which  still  leaves  a  difference  of  500  feet  between  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  Lehigh  basin  and  the  top  of  the  deepest  Schuylkill 
basin. 

The  Schuylkill  basins  were  originally  deeper  than  the  Lehigh  basins; 
but  there  can  be  but-  little  doubt  of  the  &ct  that  the  sur&ce,  or  rather 
outcrop,  of  the  coal  at  Pottsville  was  at  one  time  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  or  outcrop  of  the  coal  at  Hazleton.  The  depression  has  been 
since  the  formation  of  coal,  or,  perhaps,  continued  during  its  formation. 
The  Lehigh  basins  have  not  been  elevated,  as  some  suppose;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Schuylkill  basins  have  been  depressed,  as  their  steep  angles 
and  reversed  or  overtilted  strata  amply  testify. 

The  area  of  the  present  conglomerate  plateau,  on  which  are  located  this 
group  of  basins,  is  between  160  and  200  square  miles,  while  the  coal  area 
is  between  36  and  60  square  miles.  The  probable  ancient  or  denuded  area 
is  not  less  than  1000  square  miles. 

THE  BEAVEB  MEADOW  BASIN. 

This  is  the  first  or  most  southern  of  the  Lehigh  basins,  and  extends  fix)m 
a  point  several  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Beaver  Meadow  to  its  western 
terminus  near  Mount  Alter,  some  two  miles  from  the  Honeybrook  mines, 
the  distance  being  about  12  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  less  than  a 
mile,  with  a  total  area  of  nearly  10  miles.  The  formation  extends  across 
the  Beaver  Meadow  and  Hazleton  Bailroads,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Wcatherly,  but  is  entirely  devoid  of  coal;  and  the  probability  is  that  little 
coal  exists  east  of  Beaver  Meadow. 

The  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Meadow  were  for  a  considerable 
period  very  productive,  but  being  operated  in  a  primitive  manner,  and 
much  troubled  with  water,  they  have  been  abandoned,  though  &r  firom 
being  exhausted.  To  reopen  them  will  be  costly,  and  no  one  cares  to  risk 
the  expense  when  virgin  fields  invite  them. 

Above  Beaver  Meadow,  or  between  it  and  JeansviUoi  are  the  Coleraine 

_     _  • 

mines,  now  worked  by  Messrs.  William  Carter  &  Son.    At  this  point  the 
basin  is  over  1000  yards  wide,  and  contains  three  subordinate  basins  or 
troughs,  besides  one  or  two  small  undulations.    The  depth  of  the  basins 
is  from  600  to  700  feet 
The  following  vertical  section  is  a  representation  of  the  measures  both 
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at  Jeansville  and  at  Coleraine,  as  there  is  bat  little  difiereuce.  At  nather 
place  has  the  Back  Moantain,  or  B  vein,  been  developed. 

The  section  at  JeanBrille  ia  neorlj  ainiilar,  as  g^vea 
below. 

Feet.  Inebti. 

Surface 186  0 

Mammoth 30  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 100  0 

Wharton— D  (8  to  12) 8  0 

Slates  and  sandstones ,  100  0 

Coal-O. : 4  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 100  0 

Unexplored 60  0 

CoDglomeraU} 


The  ibre^ing  fignree  are  from  the  north  basiDs  at 
JeaDsville.  The  eouth  basin  at  Tresckow  diSere  slightly, 
as  shown  by  the  following  notes  &om  the  data  fiimisfaed 
by  M.  Dagenhaidt,  of  the  German  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company,  whose  information  is  derived  &om  correct 
measarcments;  and,  as  it  differs  so  widely  &om  the  pub- 
lished accoants  of  the  State  geolc^ists,  and  some  of  our 
eminent  engineers,  who  denied  the  exUteace  of  the 
Mammoth  at  this  point,  the  notes  may  be  interesting. 

SECTIONS  AT  TKESCEOV. 


f'^.r  Mammoth  Vein,  E.  ttvL 

Top  slate 

Coal 6 

Bone 0 

,"*"""""""  Coal 4 

Bone 0 

Coal*— "  poor  man's" 2 

Bony  ooal 0 

Coal .'. 7 

Bony  oool  and  slat« 1 

Coal  (from  4to  7) 6 


Coal... 
Slate.. 


*  This  singalsilf  oamed  iMBah  of  eoal  b  of  good  qoalitf. 
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F«rt 

ical 

StcHon. 

FMt 

Inohci. 

Slittea  ud  sudstones 



.,    90 

0 

(W 

SUte 

Cod 

Ft 

4 

1 

4 

In. 
0 
6 
0 

Wharton  Vein,  D. 

Slate-top 

Coal 

Fine,  dark  Blate 

Coal 

FL 

.   4 
,   J 

.  4 

Section  of  Mammoth  ai  JeatuvSU, 

Fl 

Top — hard  rock 

Slate 2 

Coal 1 

Bone 0 

Coal .V 1 

Coal 6 

Snlphur 0 

Coal 8 

Uinin^,  or  charcoal 0 

Coal,  "poor  man's,"  P<i'^  ^nd  good 2 

Hard  slate 0 

Cbeokered  coal 1 

Slate 0 

CoaI,Tei7  fine 7 

Hard  slate 0 

Coaisc  coal 1 

Bone 0 

Coal _4 

Coal 24 

Slate,  4o. * _3 

Total 28 
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SECTIONS  AT  COLERAINE. 

Wharton  Vein,  D. 
Ft         In. 


Coal. 
Slate 
Coal. 


4 
0 
0 


0 
1 
6 


Slate 
*Coal. 


Vein  C  (^Buck  Mountain  f). 
Ft.       In. 


Coal. 
Slate 


4 
1 


0 
0 


Coal 


Ft 

In. 

0 

8 

4 

0 

Ft 

In. 

3 

0 

NoTS. — The  Buck  Mountain  bed  is  B  in  all  our  sections,  except  where  G  take  its  place; 
and  this  is  always  in  error.  We  think  it  probable  the  bed  here  named  C  is  really  B,  and 
the  C|  and  not  B,  is  the  missing  seam. 

There  are  five  undalations^  or  synclinal  axes^  at  Jeansville^  across  the 
basin.  Farther  west  these  synclinals  separate^  and  ioftm  two  terminal 
points  to  the  basin.  The  three  southern  troughs  continue  on  west,  and 
form  the  deep  and  superior  basins  at  Honeybrook,  and  the  two  northern 
troughs  or  synclinals  form  the  less  developed  basins  on  the  old  French- 
town  property. 

At  Honeybrook  the  southern  portion  of  this  basin  is  3570  feet  wide, 
and  is  divided  by  three  synclinals  or  subordinate  basins,  as  before  stated. 
The  two  southern  basins  are  the  widest  and  deepest.  We  are  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  the  data  here  developed,  or  the  differenoe  that  exists  between  this 
locality  and  those  farther  east. 

The  total  depth  of  the  measures  is  given  by  Mr.  Greorge  Allen,  the 
practical  and  experienced  superintendent,  at  580  feet.  We  think  this, 
however,  rather  over  than  under  the  correct  thickness,  from  the  fact  that  in 
no  other  portion  of  the  coal  region  do  we  find  the  distance  to  be  so  great 
from  the  Mammoth  to  the  conglomerate  or  lower  veins,  as  here  given. 

At  ELazleton  the  distance  from  the  Mammoth  to  the  Buck  Mountain  is 
from  300  to  400  feet.  At  Harleigh,  in  the  Black  Creek  basin,  the  depth 
is  from  400  to  500 ;  but  here,  at  Honeybrook,  it  is  given  as  over  580  feet 
There  is  room  to  doubt  this,  not  only  from  the  &ct  of  its  being  unusual, 
but  because  no  developments  have  been  made  to  prove  it. 

It  is  singular  that  only  two  veins  are  given  in  those  deep  measures  below 
the  Mammoth,  while  in  all  other  portions  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields 
there  are  three  and /our.  In  fiu^,  foiir  veins  exist  below  the  Mammoth  in 
every  other  basin  of  note  except  that  of  Carbondalci  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  its  existence  here,  since  the  ground  has  not  been  thoroughly 
explored,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  Buck  Mountain  vein.  The 
miners  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  field  or  basin  denominate  vein  C  as  the  Buck 
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MountuD,  -whicli  is  everywhere  else  B,  Of  thia  iact  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  B,  or  Buck  Mountain,  is  always  the  lowest  workable  vein,  lying  on 
tbe  conglomerate  and  overlying  A,  which  is  in  the  conglomerate.  We 
think  the  &ireet  and  best  exposition  of  the  lower  coal  measares  has  been 
made  in  the  New  Boston  basin,  which  is  similar  to  the  I^ehigh  baaios,  by 
J.  Louden  Beadle,  Esq.,  who  has  carefully  proved  each  vein  and  measured 
their  respective  distances.  A  reference  to  that  basin  shows  a  strict  con- 
Tonnity  with  both  the  Hazleton  and  Black  Creek  formations,  as  they  all 
in  turn  conform  to  the  measures  of  the  coal-fields  generally.  There  is 
tome  doubt  on  this  subject  among  our  mining  en^neers,  but  we  have  forti- 
fied ourselves  with  &ctB  from  so  many  practical  Botuces  that  the  proof  is 
overwhelming;  that  is,  of  tbe  general  existence  of  four  veins  below  the 
Mammoth, 

We  therefore  state  it  as  our  belief  diat  tbe  same  number  exist  in  the 
Honeybrook  basins,  where  tl)e  measures  are  found  in  their  fullest  develop- 
ment ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  measures  bdow  the  Mammoth  are  over 
500  feet  thick. 

The  size  of  the  Mammotb  at  Himeybrook  is  35  feet ;  Fra.  45. 

Uie  Wharton  10  feet,  and C  (Buck  Mountain?)  8  feet  We 
propose  to  give  in  another  portion  of  this  work  a  full  and 
complete  description  of  the  Honeybrook  basins,  as  one 
of  the  most  interesrting  localities  in  the  Lehigh  r^on. 

We  have  not  intentionally  omitted  the  locality  of  Ywk- 
towD,  between  Jeansville  and  Audenreid  or  Hon^brook. 
The  chief  features  of  tJiose  localities  are  so  much  alike 
that  it  would  be  only  a  repetition  to  describe  each  collieiy 
in  this  connection.  We  propose  to  mention  the  colliery 
establishments  in  another  portion  of  the  work  and  under 
a  difFerent  connection. 

THE  EAZLETON  BASIN.  B 

The  town  of  Hazleton  is  near  the  middle  of  tbe  Hasle- 
tOD  basiB,  and  is  16  miles  from  Penn  Haven,  on  the 
Lehigh  River,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  r^t  This 
K  the  iargest  of  the  Lehigh  basins,  and  is  about  13  miles 
long  by  one  mile  wide  as  a  maximum.  It  contains  about 
10  square  miles  of*  coal  formation.  The  eastern  extremity 
is  at  tbe  old  Buck  Mountain  tnine^,  some  six  miles  firam 
Eockport,  on  tJie  Lehigh,  and  the  weeteni  point  near  the 
Schuylkill  county  line.  This  basin  lies  in  Luieme 
county,  while  the  Beaver  Meadow  lies  in  Carbon  and 
Schuylkill. 

Tbe  accompanying  section  tlumgh  the  basin  at  Hazleton  does  not  repre- 
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sent  the  measures  above  the  Mammotli,  which  appears  to  be  barren,  willi 
the  exception  of  one  small  seam  some  4  feet  in  thickness. 

It  is  singular  that  tlic  900  feet  of  coal  measures  overlying  the  Mammoth 
here  should  contain  no  workable  coal,  while  in  every  other  locality  in  the 
anthracite  r^ons  the  same  thickness  would  bear  at  least  four  or  five  work- 
able veins,  and  in  some  instances  double  the  number  of 
seams,  small  and  large.  The  strata  and  appearances  of 
the  measures  are  certainly  of  the  coal-bearing  order,  and 
every  indication  would  suggest  the  existence  of  coal  above 
the  Mammoth.  There  are  only  two  solutions :  it  either 
does  exist  and  has  not  been  developed,  or  the  measures 
overlying  the  Mammoth  are  not  in  reality  aa  thick  as 
they  would  appear,  but  are  doubled  by  a  singular  procer« 
at  this  peculiarly  deep  portion  of  the  Hazleton  basin, 
since  it  is  not  generally  as  deep  in  other  parts  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Diamond  mines,  where  the  forgoing 
section  was  taken. 

To  describe  this  peculiarity  would  complicate  the  de- 
Bcription.  It  will  be  found  exemplified  under  the  head 
of  "Faults  and  Irr^;ularitie8  of  the  Coal  Formations." 
(See  figure  in  that  connection.) 

The  Buck  Mountain  mines  are  located  on  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  Hazleton  basin,  though  a  narrow 
anticlinal  divides  the  Buck  Mountain  E^nclinal  from 
the  eastern  undulations  of  the  main  basin ;  but  it  is  com- 
paratively small,  as  shown  in  our  map  of  the  anthra- 
cite fields.  This  eastern  portion  of  the  basin  is  narrow  and  shallow,  and 
contains  only  one  workable  vein,  which  is  the  celebrated  "  Buck  MonQtaio," 
or  B. 

It  lies  on  the  conglomerate  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Lee's  Nanticokc 
mines,  and  is  underlaid  by  the  small  i^cam  A,  in  the  conglomerate  and  over- 
laid by  C,  which  is  here  a  email,  18-inch  seam. 

The  Buck  Mountain  vein  is- here  over  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
contains  about  16  feet  of  excellent  coal,  which  has  become  celebrated  as 
a  steam'coal  under  that  name.  The  accompanying  illustration,  figure  4S, 
gives  a  fiiir  representation  of  the  bed. 

This  vein  baa  aU  the  characteristics  of  the  lower  workable  coal-bed, 
wherever  found,  in  the  anthracite  fields.  In  the  deep  basins  of  Schuyl- 
kill, however,  it  is  small  and  poor. 

It  is  divided  by  the  accompanying  middle  slate,  as  at  Shickshenny,  Nan- 
ticoke,  and  Grand  Tunnel,  and  wherever  found,  within  our  experience, 
except  at  New  Boston,  The  lower  bench  of  six  feet  produces  a  dark-ral 
ask, — BO  deep,  in  fact,  that  it  makes  the  whole  vein  a  "  red-ash  coal"  when 
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mixed,  though  the  top  bench  of  nine  ieet  is  white  ash.  This  peculiarity 
.  of  the  Buck  Moautain  vein  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  Grand  Tunnel 
and  Lee's  Nantiooke  bedsj  which  occupy  a  relive  position  at  the  base  of 
the  coal  measures.  Another  identifying  pecaliarity  of  the  lower  coal  of 
tliis  bed,  wherever  foimd  in  good  condition,  ia  its  density,  tenacity,  and 
coQchoidal  fracture, — resembling  the  white-ash  coals  in  this  respect,  but 
diSering  from  the  upper  red-ash  coab  generally. 

The  basin  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  shallow  and  narrow.  No.  2  slope, 
in  operation,  is  about  270  feet  long  on  an  angle  of  40".  The  bottom  of 
the  slope  or  basin  is  150  feet  vertical  from  the  surfiice.  This  is  in  the  old 
Biick  Mountain  basin,  which  is  elevated  and  on  the  eastern  point  or  side 
of  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  a  continuation  of  Council  Ridge.  The  Black 
Creek  basin  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  over  a  dividing  ridge  whidi 
a  overcome  by  planes.  Here  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  is  also  operated, 
D€ar  the  eastern  extremi^  of  the  Black  Creek  basin,  under  the  same 
pecnliaritjes  existing  at  the  old  mines. 

About  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Buck  Mountain  are  the  Stockton  mines, 
OD  the  Hasleton  Railroad.     A  branch  of  the  Hazleton  road  connects  the 
Back  Mountain  mines  at  Clifton  with  the  main  Hazle- 
ton road,  at  its  intersection  witli  the  Beaver  Meadow,  a 
hhort  distance  above  Weatherly. 

Above  the  Stockton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton,  are 
the  Diamond  mines  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  Old  Hazleton, 
Uurel  Hill  No.  1,  laurel  Hill  No.  2,  and  Hazleton 
Xo.  3.  Farther  west  are  the  Crystal  Ridge  and  Cran- 
berry collieries  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.  Succeeding  these 
src  the  Mount  Pleasant  mines  of  Taggart  &  Hulsey, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  main  basin  are  the  Ashburton 
nibee,  recently  opened. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  basin  there  are  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  synclinals.  Even  at  the  Diamond 
mines,  where  the  basin  is  considered  as  single,  or  exist- 
ing in  a  wide,  deep,  and  unbroken  synclinal,  there  is  a 
slurp,  wedge-like  anticlinal,  that  folds  back  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  over  the  north  dip  in.  such  an  unusual  and 
reversed  ooodition  as  to  make  the  bottom  elate  of  the 
one  the  top  slate  of  the  other. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  sections  of  the  Mammoth 
vhich  we  give  at  various  localities,  that  this  vein 
varies  considerably  in  composition  or  character,  but 
throughout  the  Lehigh  region  is  nearly  nniform  in 
itize.  It  genernDy  contains  from  20  to  30  feet  of  workable  ooal,  and  is 
ahnoet  invariably  reliable,  or  in  good  condition  and  extremely  productiv*. 
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The  amoont  of  coal  annually  sent  from  the  Hazleton  basin,  and  principally 
from  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton^  is  nearly^  if  not  fally^  a  half-million  tons. 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.  are  the  largest  miners  and  shippers  of  coal  in  the 
anthracite  r^on^  as  a  private  firm ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  Hazleton 
Coal  Company,  which  is  nearly  synonymous,  or  Pardee  &  Co.,  the  firm 
owns  or  controls  42  miles  of  railroad-track,  17  first-class  locomotives,  1800 
coal-cars,  and  does  the  shipping  business  of  the  Hazleton  and  Big  and 
Little  Black  Creek  basins,  or  nearly  one  million  tons  per  annum. 


BIG  BLACK  CREEK  COAL-BASIN. 

This  basin  is  now  tapped  or  opened  at  two  difierent  points.  First,  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company,  whose  planes 
descend  into  the  Black  Creek  basin,  or  over  Council  Ridge  fix>m  Clifton. 
This  company  has  two  slopes  in  operation  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
which  is  here  shallow  and  does  not  contain  over  150  feet  of  coal  measures. 

The  second  avenue  of  the  coal-trade  from  this  valley  is  through  the 
Council  Ridge  tunnel,  which  is  1023  feet  long,  over  the  Lehigh  Luzerne 
Railroad.  This  road  leaves  the  Hazleton  road  at  the  board-yard,  some 
distance  below  Stockton,  and  passes  through  the  tunnel  to  Jeddo,  and 
thence  down  the  valley  of  Big  Black  Creek  to  Ebervale  and  Harleigh, 
and  from  Harleigh  it  is  continued  around  the  western  point  of  Black 
Creek  ridge  to  Milnesville  in  Little  Black  Creek. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a  branch  of  this  road  turns  up  the  valley 
to  Eckley,  which  is  one  of  the  most  handsome,  attractive,  and  orderly 
mining  villages  in  the  coal-regions.  At  Eckley  are  the  mines  of  Messrs. 
Sharpe,  Weiss  &  Co.,  to  whom,  in  fact,  the  village  owes  its  existence. 

Here  the  basin  of  Big  Black  Creek  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and 
divided  into  four  synclinal  troughs,  or  undulations,  which  increase  in  breadth 
and  depth  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  basin.  The  mines  at 
Eckley  are  located  on  the  "saddle,*'  or  anticlinal,  between  the  two  first  or 
southern  basins  or  synclinals,  and  consist  of  two  slopes,  one  in  each  basin. 
That  in  the  first  basin  is  on  the  south  dip,  with  an  angle  of  30^,  and  that 
.in  the  second  basin  is  on  the  north  dip,  with  an  angle  of  20^.  Each  is 
200  yards  deep,  and  the  basins  they  penetrate  are,  respectively,  125  feet 
vertical  in  No.  1,  and  275  feet  in  No.  2, — ^the  vertical  depth  varying  with 
the  undulations  of  the  surface. 

The  capacity  of  these  mines  is  about  125,000  tons  annually.  During 
the  year  1864  nearly  110,000  tons  were  produced. 
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Section  of  Coal 


fUEckley. 


Mammoth,  E 

30 

160 

8 

Coal  C                        

1 

...     60 

Coal,  A,  Id  C0Dgl{Hu«rate 

1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  give  the  size  of  the  MammoUi    ^ 
ID  ihe  sectioD  through  the  coal  measures  as  30  feet  at  Eckley, 
ffhlle  in  the  eectioo  of  the  vein  it  is  leas  than  20  feet.     This  difference  is 
eiplained  by  the  tact  of  the  vein  being  thicker  in  the  deep« 
northern  basins  of  the  valley  than  in  those  now  operated 
OD  the  south  side. 

Fig.  49  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  measures  at 
Karleigh,  in  the  Big  Black  Creek  basin,  furaished  by 
Alexander  Silliaan,  Esq.  The  sur&ce  measures  above 
the  Afammoth  are  barren  of  coal,  as  usual  throughout  the 
Uhigh  basins,  and  are  not  given  ia  the  section.  Their 
tbickneas  is  from  150  to  300  ieet.  The  coal-basin  here  is 
divided  into  two  subordinate  basins  or  synclinals,  with  an 
■^negate  breadth  of  800  yards. 

The  distance  between  £  and  J>  in  the  section  is  here 
210  feet;  but  this  varies  considerably  iarther  up  the 
valley,  and  at  Eckley  is  only  160  feet.  The  lower  veins 
we  titioker  in  the  Black  Creek  r^ion,  generally,  than  in 
Uy  other  portion  of  the  Lehigh  basins.  b 

The  Wharton  or  Skidmore,  D,  is  here  12  feet  thick,  and 
s  nameless  vein,  C,  which  is  generally  small,  is  10  feet  in 
thickness.  The  Bnck  Mountain  B  is  not  as  lai^  as  it  is 
Gnuid  St  the  old  Buck  Mountain  mines,  at  the  Grand 
l^oel  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  or  at  New  Boston,  but  is 
\u^x  than  its  average  uze,  generally,  in  the  Lehigh 
tnaiDs. 

The  Mammoth  ia  here  30  feet  thick,  and  contains  20  ^  ,~t'  ■'jf^-. 

fet  of  workable  coal,  with  10  feet  of  rejected  or  onwork-  f "T^y 

ible  mine.  The  top,  nine  feet,  is  not  worked.  It  is  very 
pnductiTe,  and  mined  with  economy.  The  capacity  of 
Uk  Harldgh  mines  is  100,000  tons  annually;  their  pro- 
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duction  (luring  1864  waa  60,793  tons.  They  were  operated  last  year  by 
Mf^si^rs.  Sillimau  &  McKee,  but.iiftve  since  changed  bands,  and  are  now 
{18G5)  operated  by  the  Harleigh  Coal  Company, 

Tlie  mines  at  Ebervale  are  operated  hy  Messrs.  Stoat,  Van  "Winkle  & 
Vo.,  lessees  on  lands  of  the  Union  Improvement  Co.     They  have  three 
slopes:  two  on  the  south  dip  and  one  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Mammoth. 
f  The  next  in  operation  above  Ebervale  are  the  Jeddu 

/'"l^l  .^„  °"°^  "^  '^"  ^*  ^^^^^  ^  Co.,  also  on  the  lands  of  tlie 
uu^^^^^  Union  Improvement  Company,  Here  there  are  three 
&J»a^^  slopes  in  operation:  two  on  the  Mammoth,  and  one  uu 
^^1^^^^  tile  Buck  Moantain  vein, — all  on  the  south  dip. 
^^^^^^3  Commencing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Big  Block 
^^^^^^a  Creek  basin,  we  find  five  colliery  establishments  in  the 
^^^^^^g  valley,  viz.:  Harleigh,  Ebervale,  Jeddo,  Eckley,  and 
■Ha^^^^g  Buck  Mountain  mines, — the  last  being  on  the  waters 
^sH^^eS  of  8andy  Creek,  flowing  into  the  Lehigh  to  the  east, 
^^H^^^l  and  the  former  on  the  waters  of  Black  Creek,  which 
^^M  ^^H  flow  west  and  north  into  the  Nescopeck  and  thence  into 
^^H^^^l  the  Susquehanna.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  by  the 
^j^^BBi  Lehigh  operators  respectively  will  be  found  iu  the 
Ife^MBHH  accompanying  table. 


.^^^^^^H  LITTLE   BLACK  CREEK  BASI^. 

*^^^^^^B|d       In  the  Little  Block  Creek  basin  tliere  ia  only  one 

f^  ^^^^^^^H  operation,  which  is  at  its  western  end  and  is  known  u^ 

■^^^^^^^1  Miluesville.     The  name  of  J.  Fields  appears  as   the- 

'2^Kff^^^^^  operator  on  three  slopes:  two  on  the  north  and  one  on 

■iMHOTH  IT  HiKLCiaii  IN  ''^'^  south  dip  of  thfi  Mammoth.   This  basin  is  but  littlo 

iHi  "'^^'^^^  "t"      developed.     It  is  probably  abont  half  the  area  of  the 

Big  Black  Creek  basin,  whicli  is  about  12  miles  long 

and  with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  containing  six  square  miles  of 

coal  formation ;  while  the  Little  Block  Creek  basin  is  only  about  seven 

miles  long  by  5O0  to  800  yards  in  breadth,  containing  two  and  a  half 

square  miles  of  coal  formation,  "more  or  less." 

The  Lower  Black  Creek  Bastn  lies  to  the  west  of  the  two  basins 
juut  mentioned,  and  on  the  Black  Creek,  below  the  junction  of  the  big 
and  little  forks  of  the  same,  from  which  are  derived  the  names  of  the  coal- 
basins  over  which  they  flow.  This  lower  basin  is  about  ten  miles  long  by 
800  yards  wide,  and  contains  about  five  square  miles  of  coal  formation. 
There  is  some  doibt  of  the  exist«nce  of  the  Mammoth  in  any  part  of  the 
I^ower  Black  Creek  basin,  but  all  the  lower  veins  are  fbnnd  in  large  pro- 
portions and  in  good  condition,— the  Ba<^  Mountain  bed,  in  some  {^acee. 
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being  equal  in  size  to  the  Mammoth.  The  veins  have  been  generally 
proved  in  this  basin,  but  no  collieries  have  been  established,  and  no  avenue 
yet  exists  for  the  transportation  of  its  coal.  The  Lehigh  Luzerne  Rail- 
road is  projected  for  extension  &rther  down  the  stream,  and  will  soon  open 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  basin.  Other  avenues  for  the  transportation 
of  its  coal  have  been  projected :  one  from  Berwick,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
up  the  Nescopeck  and  Black  Creeks,  and  another  from  the  lower  or  western 
end  of  the  basin  over  the  mountains  to  the  Catawissa  Railroad,  which  is 
but  a  short  distance  from  this  point. 

The  Green  Mountain  basin  is  a  comparatively  small  body  of  coal,  lying 
on  the  head  of  Sandy  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Lehigh.  It  may  be 
equal  in  size  to  the  Little  Black  Creek  basin,  but  it  is  yet  undeveloped,  and 
but  little  is  known  of  its  character  or  formation. 

The  remaining  small  basins  of  coal  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  Big 
Black  contain  only  the  lower  veins,  and  these  to  a  limited  extent;  but  such 
(oal  as  exists  appears  to  be  good,  and  even  one  of  those  small  basins,  with 
but  a  single  square  mile  of  coal  formation,  and  containing  only  the  lower  or 
Buck  Mountain  bed, — say  12  feet  thick, — would  produce  enough  to  last  a 
single  colliery,  producing  100,000  tons  per  annum,  100  years  or  more.^ 

COAL  AREAS  OF  THE  LEHIGH  BASIN.f 

Bq.  MUes. 

Hasleton  Basin,  14  miles  long,  }  wide 10 

Beaver  Meadow,  11     "      "      *    «    8^ 

Big  Black  Creek,  12  «       "J    « 6 

Little  Black  Creek,  7  "       "      I    "    .' 2i 

Lower  Black  Creek,  10  miles  long,  i  wide 5 

Green  Mountain  Basin,  7  miles  long,  i  wide 2} 

Other  small  basins 3 

Total  area 37 

Production  of  the  Lehigh  Banns  in  1864. 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  Hazleton  Basin t 210,902 

Honeybrook  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin 146,563 

Packer  &  Co.,  Hazleton  Basin 143,090 

Sharpe,  Weiss  &  Co.,  Big  Black  Creek 109,983 

J.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,      "             "        153,563 

Spring  Mountain  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin 102,881 

German  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin...  78.402 

Harleigh  Coal  Company,  Big  Black  Creek 60,793 

*  Recent  developmenU  indioate  the  existence  of  E,  or  the  Mammoth,  in  some  of  these 
etttem  basins. 

t  The  nrtw  of  these  basins  are  computed  as  their  maximum  extent  The  angles  of  the 
dips  are  generally  high.  The  maximum  coal  area  is,  therefore,  greater  than  that  giren 
aboTe»  and  may  exceed  60  square  miles. 
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Back  MoanUin  Coal  Compuy,  Big  Blaok  Creelc* 73,634 

Smith'H  Spring  UonDtain,  Beaver  Meadov  BwiQ &3,110 

John  Fields,  Little  Black  Creek 60,214 

William  T.  Carter  &  Soii,BeaTer  Meadow  Basin 49,181 

Kbervale  Coal  Company,  Big  Black  Creek 62,137 

Taggart  &  Halsej,  Haileton  Basin. 59^91 

BecapittUatioii. 

Haileton  Basin 448^i 

Beaver  Meadow  Barin 430,137 

Big  Black  Creek  Basin 415,010 

Little  Black  Creek  Basin 60,214 

1,353,744 
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CHAPTER   X.       • 

THE  HIDDLE  AKTHBACITE  COAL-FIELD. 

Difif ions  of  the  Coal-Field — Transrerse  Seotion — Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  Regions — Locust 
Mountain — Broad  Mountain — Mahanoy  Mountain — Mahanoy  Basins — ^Primrose  Bed — 
Mammoth  Enlargements— InTerted  Dips  at  McNeal  Coal  Company,  and  at  Shenandoah 
City — Vertical  Section  at  Mahanoy  City — Preston  Sections — Freaks  of  the  Locust 
Mountain — Locustdale — Ashland— Coal  Properties  or  Estates-— Production — Shamokin 
Region — Transrerse  Section — Coal-Seams — Twin  Veins — TreTorton — Vertical  Section  at 
Shamokin — ^Identity  of  the  Coal-Seams — ^Ayenues  to  Market — Productions. 

The  Middle  coal-field  is  divided  by  the  Locust  Mountain,  and  forms 
two  distinct  regions.  The  eastern  portion,  lying  south  of  Locust  Mountain, 
is  drained  by  the  Mahanoy  Creek,  and  is  denominated  the  Mahanoy  region; 
while  the  western  portion,  lying  north  of  the  Locust  Mountain,  is  drained 
by  the  Shamokin  Creek,  and  is  known  as  the  Shamokin  r^ion.  Both 
streams  empty  into  the  Susquehanna, — the  Shamokin  at  Sunbury,  and  the 
Mahanoy  a  short  distance  b^low,  at  Port  Trevorton. 

The  area  of  the  Middle  coal-field  is  computed  at  91  square  miles;  the 
eastern,  or  Mahanoy  r^ion,  containing  41  square  miles,  and  the  western, 
or  Shamokin  region,  50  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  first  is  about 
26  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  less  than  2  miles;  and  the  length  of 
the  latter  is  20  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  2^  miles. 

The  amount  of  coal  contained  in  the  two  regions  may  be  about  equal, 
notwithstanding  the  difierenoe  in  area.  The  basins  are  deeper,  though 
more  narrow,  and,  consequently,  the  angles  of  dip  are  also  greater,  in 
the  Mahanoy.  This  increases  the  area  of  the  coal  above  the  extent  of 
surface  under  which  it  is  basined.  The  coal-veins  are  also  thicker  and 
more  productive  on  the  Mahanoy  than  the  Shamokin,  as  the  accompanying 
sections  indicate. 

HAHANOT  BEQION. 

Figure  61  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  Mahanoy  coal-basins,  including 
the  Broad*  Mountain  or  New  Boston  basin ;  which,  however,  does  not 
properly  belong  to  this  r^on,  and  will  not  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Middle  ooal-field,  but  rather  with  the  Broad  Mountain  and  Mine 
Hill  basins  of  the  first  or  Southern  coal-field. 

In  this  illustration,  figure  61,  a  is  the  location  of  the  New  Boston  basin 
on  the  Broad  Mountain;  6  is  the  position  of  Mahanoy  City,  ih  the  upper 
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part  of  the  Mahanoy  Valley ;  c  and  d  represent  the  locations,  respectivelj, 
of  Middle  Mahanoy  and  North  Mahanoy,  or  the  second  and  third  basins  of 
the  Mahanoy  Valley.     The  Shenandoah  basins  are  denoted  by  e,  and  the 


sharp,  inverted  anticlinals  of  the  north  dips:  this,  however,  is  also  a  trait 
of  the  formations  at  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mahanoy  City.  Tbe 
view  is  presented  looking  west, — a  being  south,  and  e  north.  The  Broad 
Mountain  here  bounds  the  coal-field  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Locust 
Mountain  on  the  north  side. 

Farther  west,  or  down  the  valley,  the  Mahanoy  Mountain  starts  out 
from  the  Broad  Mountain  and  forma  tlie  south  boundary  of  the  coal-field; 
but  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Klahanoy  region  the  Locust  Mountain 
— crossing  the  coal-field  from  its  north  aide — intersects  the  Mahanoy 
Mountain,  and  becomes  from  this  point  the  southern  instead  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  coal-field.  The  Shamokin  Mountain  forms  its 
northern  boundary  from  the  vicinity  of  Centeraville,  or  a  point  nearly 
opposite  Ashland,  where  the  Locust  Mountain  enters  or  commenoes  to 
cross  the  coal-field.  The  Locust  Mountain  divides  the  field  into  its 
eastern  an<l  western  divLsions  or  regions.  It  b  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  the  Mahanoy  basins,  and  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  Shamokin 
basins. 

The  undulations  of  the;  Ma,hanoy  formations  are  frequent  and  abrupt; 
the  basins  are  deep,  and  the  dip  of  the  veins  is  frequently  over  45°,  and 
sometimes  reverscrl,  or  both  north  and  south  dips  are  in  the  same  direction, 
as  illustrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Shenandoah  City.  But  these  inverted  dips 
also  occur  in  other  portions  of  the  region,  and,  we  believe,  almost  in- 
variably on  the  south  sides  of  the  basins,  as  we  find  them  in  tlie  Southern 
field,  and  particularly  in  the  Pottsville  district.  Generally  the  south  dl\K 
arc  regular,  but  range  from  30°,  or  less,  up  to  60°.  From  30°  to  45°, 
however,  is  abont  the  mean  of  those  south  dips.  There  is  an  exception  to 
these  inverted  nortJi  dips  along  the  base  of  the  Broad  and  Mahanoy 
Mountains,  or  on  the  southern  extremities  of  the  field.  They  occur  locally 
in  the  interior  of  the  field,  or  in  the  central  basins,  and  are  not  general 
even  in  them. 

A  lai^  amount  of  coal  lies  above  water-level  in  tbe  Mahanoy  basins. 
The  frequent  undulations  of  the  measures  bring  the  veins  to  the  sur&ce  in 
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sufcessive  anticlinals ;  and  the  hills  or  ridges  within  the  coal-field  being 
romparatively  high  and  amlalating  in  conformi^  with  the  coal  measures, 
the  coal  ia  freqnentl^  exposed  ahove  water-level,  and  made  availahle  by  the 
numerooe  water-couraea  croesing  their  strike  and  denuding  the  coal-strata. 
In  thifl  respect  there  is  a  great  uniformily  between  the  Mahanoy  and 
Schuylkill  basins ;  and  in  the  general  form  and  dip  of  the  veins  and  basins 
tliemselves  there  is  a  like  conform!^.  A  more  general  likeness  exists  in 
form  and  feature,  both  of  snr&ce  and  coal-formation,  than  even  between 
the  eastern  and  western  portiona  of  the  Middle  coal-field.  The  Mahanoy 
Valley  or  field  is  narrower  than  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  hills  appear  to  be 
higher;  bnt  we  think  the  appearance  is  deceptive,  and  that  there  is  really 
little  diflercQce  except  in  the  item  of  breadth. 

In  regard  to  the  veins  there  is  more  difference.  The  lower  veins  in  the 
M&hanoy  are  generally  larger  and  more  productive  than  they  are  in  the 
8cbuylkill  r^on.  The  Mammoth  vein  and  those  Immediately  above  it 
do  not  vary  much  from  the  same  veins  here,  except  in  their  uniformity 
nnd  perhaps  greater  purity.  But  the  veins  below  the  Mammoth  are 
^'reatly  in  excess  of  the  same  beds  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Schuylkill 
region,  and  are  more  in  conformity  with  the  beds  of  the  Lehigh  basins. 

Below  we  give  two  sections  of  the  Primrose  or  G,  one  being  the  general 
^pe  of  the  Mahanoy,  and  the  other  of  the  Schuylkill. 


The  averse  size  of  the  Primrose  appears  to  be  about  12  feet  in  the 
Mahanoy  basins.  At  some  points  it  is  lai^er,  and  generally  in  very  good 
condition. 

Mr.  Francis  Daniel,  of  the  McNeal  Coal  Company's  Mines,  in  the  North 
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Mahanoy  basin,  gives  the  Primrose  vein  as  16  feet  thick  in  that  locality, 
with  16  feet  6  inches  of  pure  coal,  and  not  over*  6  inches  of  slate. 

An  enlargement  of  the  Mammoth  takes  place  at  this  point,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  fiunous  Lehigh  quarry,  and  similar  to  the  Mammoth  at 
Miller's  Shenandoah  City  colliery,  or  at  the  New  Boston  mines  on  the 
Broad  Mountain,  of  which  we  have  given  an  illustration  in  the  description 
of  that  basin. 

These  great  enlargements  in  the  Mahanoy  basins  are  generally  on  the 
north  dips,  where  the  veins  are  perpendicular  and  often  double.  We  give 
the  t^vo  sections  of  the  Mammoth  as  proved  in  these  two  collieries.  At 
the  Shenalidoah  City  colliery  the  operations  are  on  the  inverted  north 
dips,  and  an  enormous  thickness  of  coal  here  exists  in  a  very  limited  thick- 
ness of  measures.  The  veins  are  nearly  perpendicular,  but  dipping  to  the 
south,  though  they  are  partly  north-dipping  veins.  They  are  in  the  second 
or  south  basin,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Of  course,  all  the  veins  in  the 
basin  have  a  south  dip  in  consequence,  but  the  north  dip  is  doubled  back 
on  the  south  dips,  so  that  all  the  veins  in  the  basin  have  the  appearance  of 
south-dipping  strata.  The  accompanying  illustration,  figure  54,  will  clearly 
express  this  peculiarity. 

Pio.  54. 


COAL  BASINS  AT  SHENANDOAH    CITT. 


This  peculiarity,  we  may  here  state,  is  not  confined  to  this  locality.  It 
is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mahanoy  City,  at  the  McXeal  collier)',  north  of 
Locustdale,  below  Ashland,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Mahanoy  re- 
gion. It  is  also  a  form  of  basin  frequently  met  with  in  the  Pottsville  dis- 
trict, and,  in  fiict,  throughout  the  Southern  coal-field.  It  is  not  generally 
&vorable  to  the  condition  of  the  coal  or  the  economical  working  of  the 
veins ;  but  sometimes  the  coal  is  found  unafiected  in  quality  by  the  increase 
in  quantity,  and  the  vein  in  good  workable  state,  though  greatly  changed 
from  its  original  and  ordinary  position. 

This  feature  of  the  anthracite  formation  is  but  imperfectly  understoo<l 
by  our  miners,  and  frequently  occasions  much  trouble.  It  gave  an 
imaginary  existence  to  the  mythical  jugular,  and  men  are  still  found  who 
are  willing  to  spend  their  money  on  the  strength  of  their  faith  in  its 
reality,  though  abundant  proof  has  existed  during  the  last  ten  years  that 
the  jugular  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  Mammoth,  on  the  principle 
set  forth. 
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This  ''vexed  question'^  will  be  more  folly  explained  under  the  head  of 
''faults  and  irregularities." 


Section  of  the  Mammoth  at  the  McNedl 

Coal  Compan^t  Mines j  as  given  by  Mr. 

Drank  Daniel. 

Ft. 

Topslate 0 

Bone  and  slate 1 

Coal 2 

Flate  and  bone 1 

Coal 2 

Slate  and  bone 1 


Coal 2 

Slate  and  bone 1 

Coal 2 

Slate 0 

Coal 2 

Slate  and  bone 1 

Coal 3 

Slateandbone 1 

Coal 2 

BoDj  coal 1 

Coal 1 

Slate 0 

Coal 8 

Slate  and  bone 3 

Coal 3 

Slate 2 

Coal J_ 

Workable  coal 36 

Bone  and  slate 14 

Total 60 


In. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 


Section  of  the  Mammoth  at  the  Shenan- 
doah  Oittf  CoUiery^  as  given  by  Mr, 

Jonathan  Wasley. 

Ft     In. 

Topslate 0 

Coal 7 

Slate 1 

Coal 4 

Slate 0 

Coal 8 

Charcoal  "  Mother" 1 


Coal 8 

Bone 0 

Coal 8 

Slateandbone 0 

Coal 1 

Bone 0 

Coal 9 

Bone 0 

Coal 2 

Bone ". 0 

Coal 5 

Bone,  parting 0 

Coal 8 

Parting 0 

Coal _7 

Workable  coal 67 

Slateandbone 3 

Total .70 


0 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
6 
0 
1 
0 

i 

0 

i 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 

6 


It  will  be  noticed  on  the  aooompanying  map  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields 
that  a  slender  point  of  the  Mahanoj  basins  extends  far  to  the  east  and 
parallel  with  the  Lehigh  basins,  and  may,  perhaps,  more  properly  belong 
to  that  group  than  to  the  Middle  coal-field,  though  the  entire  cluster  is 
often  included  in  this  field.  This  point  or  slender  finger  of  coal  extends 
across  the  Catawissa  Railroad  towards  the  extremity  of  Head  Mountain. 
A  considerable  body  of  coal  exists  in  the  most  eastern  basin,  which  is 
several  hundred  3rards  in  breadth  and  probably  seven  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  Messrs.  A.  Grey  &  Co.,  of  Wilkesbarre,  commenced  to  develop 
this  basin  in  1864. 

The  ooal  on  the  south  dip  is  imperfect,  and  the  vein — ^probably  the  Buck 
Mountain — stands  perpendicular, — the  thickness  of  which  was  not  known 
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1  r  ng  our  vis  t  but  maet  have  been  over  20  feet     If  tlie  coal  prove  good, 
1   re  q  a  cons  Jerable  body  of  it  in  the  basin. 

P  __  ^^  Farther  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  field,  and  on  the 

west  a  de  of  the  Catawiasa  Kailroad,  two  narrow  jMralltl 
bas  a  have  been  proved  on  the  lands  of  Alter  &  S,i- 
]  hens  Two  of  the  lower  veins  are  here  found  in  work- 
able condition. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  coal-basins  are  continaou.^ 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  though  the  middle  fork  of  the 
Mahanoy  formation  extends  throughout.  The  con- 
glomerate comes  to  the  sur&ce,  however,  at  seven! 
points  on  this  slender  extension,  and  interrupts  the 
cont  nuation  of  the  coal-basins.  The  extension  is  there- 
fore formed  by  a  succession  of  narrow  and  parallel 
bas  ns  containing  only  the  lower  beds,  which  deepen, 
V  den  and  become  oontinuous  as  they  approach  the 
waters  of  the  Mahanoy, 

There  are  five  principal  basins  across  the  Mahanoy 
end  of  the  Middle  coal-field  in  a  line  from  New  Boston 
to  Shenandoah  City.  Within  these  basins  are  seveivl 
smaller  undulations  or  rolls,  as  shown  in  the  basin  b, 
figure  51 ;  but  those  rolls  are  local  and  have  no  great 
length  of  strike  or  axis;  and  the  principal  basins  al^i 
change  in  a  westward  direction,  and  become  merged  in 
bn.  ns  of  greater  depth  and  extent.  The  five  synclinaU 
of  figure  61  decrease  to  three,  four,  or  five  miles  down 
the  valley,  and  the  four  anticlinal  ridges  decrease  to  one 
n  the  vicinity  of  GirarilBviile;  but  though  tlie  ridges 
wh  ch  mark  the  anticlinals  ia  the  upper  portion  of  th<: 
alley  become  depressed  or  die  out,  the  axis  of  one  i- 
preserved.  In  plain  mining-phrase,  tliere  are  five  basins 
and  four  "saddles — besides  small  subordinate  roIlF — 
n  the  section  given  from  New  Boston  to  Shenandoah 
(not  ncluding  the  former);  while  at  Girardsville  thca' 
are  only  three  basins  and  two  "saddles,"  besides  several 
m  nor  undulations. 

F  gure  65  is  intended  as  a  fype  of  the  measures  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mahanoy  City,  or  on  the  tranaverae  line 
of  figure  51.  Owing  to  the  recent  development  of  thi^ 
r^on  some  confusion  exists  in  relation  to  the  veiiw. 
The  Buck  Mounta  n  vhoee  natural  position  is  B,  appears  as  C  in  the 
column  We  are  under  the  impression,  however,  that  tlie  veins  are  riglit 
and  we  are  wrong,  as  well  as  the  mining  engineers  of  that  section.    But  at 
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present  it  is  impoesible  to  place  tlie  lower  veins  where  they  helong.  That 
there  is  eome  error  here  seems  more  probable  than  that  there  ia  a  dis- 
placement)  since  the  veins  assume  their  proper  relation  in  the  more 
developed  portifms  of  the  i^on,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  Locustdale 
section,  west  of  Ashland,* 

On  the  Preston  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  property,  below 
GirardsviUe,  the  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  basins  unite,  forming  three 
deep,  comparatively  wide,  and  uniform  baeins.  The  Locust  Ridge  and 
Bear  Ridge  antJclinala  become  depressed  in  this  locality,  and,  instead  of  the 
conglomerate  appearing  on  their  axis,  the  lower  veins  pass  over  them  and 
form  a  continuous  bed  &om  the  Mahanoy  to  the  Locust  Mountain. 

The  Mammoth  on  this  property  is  in  good  workable  coiidition,  about  25 
feet  thick.  This  vein  ia  generally  most  productive  and  reliable  when 
in  its  natural  dimension,  which  varies  from  20  to  35  feet.  Any  great 
iDcreaf«  or  decrease  above  or  below  these  sizes  generally,  though  not  inva- 
riably, diminishes  its  value  and  productiveness.  The  Buck  Mountain, 
Skidmore,  or  North  Vein,  as  it  is  locally  called,  also  exists  in  its  best 


7tgiiT«  56  !■  k  tmuTarw  (eetion  from  the  Loenit  t«  tlie  Bfahuio;  HountAln  on  the 
Preston  Mt«te,  ft  little  to  the  weit  of  QirardaTille.  The  Mshftnoy  Mounts  ia  on  the  left 
knd  the  Locast  on  the  right  of  the  Bection.  The  observer  loots  weit.  a,  a,  are  drifts  on 
Ihe  Memmoth  and  Buok  Mountain,  and  supply  the  Preston  eollier;  No.  1,  the  hreaker  of 
■hieh  is  located  at  d;  b  is  Preston  eoUiery  Ko.  2,  which  is  supplied  b;  slope  c  od  llie 
Hsmmoth ;  <  ia  a  water-lerel  tnnuel,  which  draine  the  slope  e;  jt  is  a  small  baein,  on  which 
tiie  Folkton  eollierj  is  looated.  This  basin  tennioatei  a  short  distanoe  west,  and  Ihc 
vorkings  of  the  Folkton  colliery,  pageing  round  tho  west  end  of  the  middle  baain,  enleT 
the  left  basin  nnder  A. 

The  Hunter  oolUer^,  o,  ii  looated  •bont  one  mile  west  of  the  Folkton  oolliar;,  and  is 
npplied  by  tunnel  A.  The  Folkton  colliery  ie  not  located  on  the  section,  bnt  the  tunnel  at 
I,  apparenlly  under  the  Hunter  colliery,  Uiough  nearly  one  mile  east,  drains  the  slope  of 
lbs  Folkton.  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  0,  denote  the  white-asb  seams;  H,  I,  J,  and  K, 
Ihe  upper  or  red-ash  seams. 

*  Sioee  the  aboTe  secUon  was  made,  we  are  informed  that  recent  derelopmeats  hare 
d*g>onetT«ted  the  fwt  that  tlie  veins  bore  are  "ia  place,"  and  the  one  we  haTO  called  C  i* 
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dimensions  and  most  prodnctive  condition;  while  the  Primrose  and  one  or 
two  overlying  veins  are  fevorably  developed. 

The  coal-field  here  is  nearly  two  miles  wide^  which  is  rather  less  than  its 
breadth  five  miles  fiirther  east;  but  the  amount  of  coal  is  nevertheless 
greater. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  identity  of  the  veins  and  the  application 
of  names  in  this  section  of  the  coal-field.  But  we  have  found  so  much 
general  consistency  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  main  coal-veins^  and  so 
much  uniformity  in  the  veins  themselves^  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name 
them  here^  as  elsewhere,  in  their  general  order.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  taken  to  this  order  by  some  of  our  engineers,  as  represented 
in  the  columnar  sections  which  we  have  given*  C  of  our  nomencla- 
ture does  not  exist  in  their  sections  of  this  portion  of  the  coal-field, 
unless  it  exists  as  the  Big  North  Vein.  In  that  case  B,  or  the  original 
Buck  Mountain,  has  grown  poor  and  lean  at  the  expense  of  C,  which  has 
proportionally  increased  in  bulk.  We  cannot  accept  this  theory  for  fact, 
since  we  find  the  true  relations  restored  in  the  neighboring  basin  of  New 
Boston,  where  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  B  exists  in  its  proper  position  and 
natural  condition.  The  altered  position  of  this  vein  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  figure  55  in  the  Mahanoy  vertical  section,  where  G 
is  evidently  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  though  occupying  a  position  much 
above  its  proper  location  in  the  coal  measures. 

The  accompanying  sections  of  the  several  veins  in  the  Preston  tract  will 
testify  strongly  as  to  their  identity.  The  Mammoth,  of  course,  there  can 
be  no  mistaking :  it  is  the  superior  bed  of  the  anthracite  fields,  and  so  pre- 
eminent that  no  other  vein  can  approach  in  magnificence  of  size  or  pro- 
duction. 

The  Buck  Mountain,  below  the  Mammoth,  is  the  next  in  size  and  pro* 
ductive  character;  while  the  Primrose  is  the  most  important  seam  above 
the  Mammoth.  Within  this  range  of  the  coal  measures  there  are  seven 
workable  veins,  including  the  three  named,  all  of  which  belong  properly  and 
generally  to  what  are  known  as  the  white-ash  coals;  though  the  lower  bench 
of  the  bed  B  is  invariably  red-ashy  and  sometimes  of  a  deep-red  color,  as 
noticed  in  our  description  of  the  original  Buck  Mountain  vein,  page  194, 
Chapter  IX .;  while  the  Primrose  is  generally  considered  as  a  pink  or  gray- 
ash.  The  Primrose  bed,  or  G,  is  generally  from  12  to  14  feet  thick  on  thb 
property,  and  is  sometimes  found  pure,  without  slate  or  bone.  It  varies, 
however,  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  frequently  contains  small  part- 
ings of  bone. 

The  Mammoth  bed,  E,  is  here  about  25  feet  thick,  and  in  very  fine  con- 
dition, as  shown  by  the  accompanying  section. 

The  Skidmore  bed,  D,  is  not  fully  developed  on  this  property;  and  we 
could  not  get  a  perfect  section. 


The  mahasoy  bbqiov — vsebtots  bectiobs. 

ProC  Lfsle^,  in  hiBreport  to  the  company,  marks 
tfaefikidtnore  as  the  "Ten-foot,"  and  calls  B  the  Skid- 
mre,  which  is  also  a  mistake  &llen  into  by  Mr.  Sheafer, 
Ikim  the  imperfect  development  of  the  locality  and  the 
report  generally,  aa  both  these  gentlemen  are  eminently 
[mctiial,  and  fiimiliar  with  onr  coal-fields. 

Bed  C  has  not  been  developed  here,  bnt  it  nndotibtedly 
akts.  We  have  before  stated  that  this  is  a  comparatively 
fBsii  and  irregular  seam,  but  a  persistent  one,  and  en- 
tillfd  toa  place  in  our  columnar  sections. 

Bed  B,  the  old  Buck  Iklouabain  or  "North  vein,"  as 
Iwre  locally  known,  is  developed  in  fine  condition,  Ets 
ebown  by  the  section.  It  ranges  fix>m  15  to  20  feet  in 
iliickn*M,  producing  most  excellent  coal.  We  doubt  if 
litis  bed  exists  in  any  other  locally  in  better  condition. 

A  is  foond  below  B  in  its  proper  size  and  condition. 
Ii  is  known  as  the  "  rough  vein,"  and  is  abont  50  feet 
tdow  B,  in  the  conglomerate, 

The  vertical  distance  from  B  to  E  is  about  250  feet, 
— pwhaps  more ;  thus  giving  ample  room  for  C  and  D. 
Above  the  Mammoth  160  to  200  feet  lies  the  Primrose, 
ff  G;  and  between  them  is  the  small  seam  F,  or  the 
Holmes.  The  order  in  which  the  seams  are  distributed 
tDir  be  seen  in  figure  66,  which  conform  to  the  positions 
Kid  order  of  our  general  sections.  The  peduliarity  of 
the  fonoation,  however,  gives  more  red-ash  seams  here, 
pahaps,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Mahanoy 
'^on,  as  may  be  noticed  in  this  transverse  section. 

One  of  the  Mahanoy  basins  terminatewest  of  Preston. 
He  main  or  south  basin  is  the  only  one  continued  to 
■te  extremity  of  the  Mahanoy  region,  where  the  Ma- 
Iwoy  and  Locust  Mountains  intersect.  The  north 
Rising  die  out  about  midway  between  Locustdale  and 
liie  western  termination  of  the  south  basin,  or  overlap 
lie  Locost  Mountain. 

We  may  here  remark  tlic  existence  of  the  third  basin 
t  Preston  as  drained  by  the  Big  Mine  Bun,  opposite 
iaWand,  which  may  be  called  the  Centreville  l«isin  in 
ttat  vicinity ;  but  this  basin  properly  belongs  to  the  Sha- 
nokin  r^on,  rather  than  to  this  portion  of  the  Mahanoy 
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siace  th^  are  divided  at  Locustdale  by  the  Locust  Mountain,  and  druned 
by  different  streams  mnning  revereely.  But  on  the  Big  Minu  Bun  and  on 
the  Preston  property  the  Locost  Mountain  beoomes  simply  Locust  Ridge, 
which  is  overlapped  by  the  ooal,  and  the  mountain-range  north  of  Locust 
Bidge  there  receives  the  name  of  Locust  Mountain.  The  same  occurrenoe 
takes  place  west  of  Lociistdale,  or  at  Locust  Gap,  where  the  coal  again 
overlaps  the  dividing  ridge,  as  it  does  to  the  east.  The  name  applied  to 
this  dividing  ridge  is  geologically  and  top4^;raphically  a  misnomer.  It 
takes  its  rise  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  basin,  and  divides  the  Shenando&ti 
from  the  Mahanoy,  as  the  Locust  Ridge,  and  runs  parallel  with  Locuit 
Mountain  as  far  as  Big  Mine  Run  under  this  title,  and  nearly  as  tar  ti 
Mt.  Carmel,  in  &ct  But  from  Big  Mine  Run  this  ridge,  which  rises 
and  sinks  alternately,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  Locust  Mountain," 
though  that  mountain  really  exists  a  mite  to  the  north,  and  continues  in  a 
direct  line  many  miles  to  the  west,  parallel  with  the  ridge  which  from  Big 
Mine  Run  usurps  its  name.  But,  more  sin^lar  still,  on  crossing  the 
coal-field  these  hills  obtain  a  title  to  the  Mahanoy  Mountains;  and  that 
long  range  which  bore  the  name  of  Mahanoy  appropriately,  leugos  it  to 
this  usurping  tidge. 

The  topography  of  the  field  docs  not  justify  this  change  <^  names,  and 
ibe  geological  formations  are  distinctly  opposed  to  it,  since  the  axes  of  both 
synclinals  and  aoticlinals  ore  parallel  and  cross  the  ridge  obliquely  where 
it  traverses  the  field.  The  name  may  have  been  locally  and  primitively 
applied ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  misnomer,  and  tends  to  confuse  both  the 
topography  and  geology  of  the  section. 

Figure  68  is  a  representation  of  the  field  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Locust- 
dale.  It  is  generally  considered  as  composed  of  two  basins;  but  the  north 
basin  is  really  divided  into  two  distinct  basins  or  synclinals.    We  nuy 


here  notice,  in  order  to  make  our  description  plain,  that  the  Locust  Ridf:^, 
on  the  right,  divides  the  Mahanoy  from  the  Shamokin  region  at  this  point 
by  an  unusual  elevation  of  the  conglomerate  and  red  shale ;  while  both 
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eest  and  weet,  at  Locust  Gap  and  Preston,  this  elevation  is  depressedy  and 
the  ooal  overlaps  the  mountain,  forming  a  continuous  field.  The  north 
basin  is  here  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Mahanoy  region,  and  forms  the 
Bouth  basin  of  the  Shamokin  r^ion,  as  illustrated  in  figure  61,  representing 
the  WeBt  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  r^ons,  o  being  the  Locust  Mountain, 
so  called. 

In  the  section  as  above  given,  we  have  not  represented  a  small  roll  on 
the  southern  outcrops,  as  developed  at  Bancroft's  Pioneer  Colliery,  and 
referred  to  in  a  previous  page.  It  is  here  insignificant,  and  evidently 
'^  dying  out,^'  or  disappearing  firom  the  basin,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  justify  an  accurate  delineation. 

The  illustration  we  have  given  of  the  Locustdale  basins,  in  figure  58,  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  present  developments,  but  does  not  strictly  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  practically  fiimiliar  with  the  basin.  In 
their  opinion,  the  basin  is  much  deeper  than  portrayed;  and  this  opinion 
is  based  on  sound  principles, — ^the  increasing  angle  of  dip  as  the  workings 
descend,  and  the  angle  of  the  strata  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  denoting 
that  the  dip  of  the  veins  is  greater  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin  than  on 
its  outcrops. 

We  have  given  the  angles  as  now  developed,-»46^  on  the  south  dip,  and 
70^  on  the  north  dip;  but  the  probability  is  that  an  average  of  70^  would 
approximate  the  general  inclination.  The  basin,  therefore,  instead  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  perpendicular  depth,  is,  in  all  probability,  over  2000  feet 
vertical  fipom  the  surface. 

We  find  in  this  conformity  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  depression  and 
lateral  contraction  which  we  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  figure  6.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  immense  mass  of  coal  existing  in  this  deep  basin  to 
have  been  created  on  angles  of  such  great  acuteness.  The  coal  must  have 
been  formed  under  fiir  different  circumstances.  It  is  uniform  in  character 
and  quality;  while  the  veins  are  in  their  best  workable  dimensions. 

Figure  59  illustrates  the  workable  veins  of  this  basin.  They  are  all  found 
^in  place,^^  and  are  consistent  with  the  formations  of  other  r^ions.  The 
Bock  Mountain  vein,  or  B,  is  in  good  size  and  condition,  and  the  Skid- 
more,  D,  is  also  finely  developed.  This  vein  ranges  from  7  to  12  feet  in 
thickness,  but  its  best  or  most  productive  an<l  reliable  thickness  is  10  feet. 
The  Mammoth  here  is  only  25  feet  thick,  but  is  uniform  and  unusually 
irce  from  impurities,  as  shown  by  figure  60.  As  before  remarked,  this 
great  bed  is  generally  most  productive  and  reliable  when  within  its 
medium  dimensions,  or  fix>m  20  to  35  feet  in  thickness.  At  Locustdale 
itB  conditions  are  extremely  fiivorable,  and  the  natural  advantages  offered 
have  been  made  practically  available  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
management. 

The  mode  of  mining  known  as  the  ^'run''  is  here  adopted  with  mucli 
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eoonomy.  The  solid  natnre  of  the  Huperincnmbent  strata,  and  the  more 
immediate  top  slate,  render  this  mode  available  here  in  an  eminent 
degree,  while  the  poritT-  of  the  vein  enables  the  minere 
to  send  to  the  earfooe  the  entire  production.  When  the 
angle  is  over  40°,  and  the  conditions  are  as  &vorabIe  as 
at  tliis  locality,  the  mode  known  as  the  "  nui"  is  the 
most  economical  that  can  be  practised.  But  wheo  the 
angle  is  too  low  to  permit  the  coal  to  descend  the  dip 
of  the  vein  by  its  own  gravity,  or  the  top  sUte  is 
"rotten,"  and  fidls  with  the  coal,  or  when  the  coal 
itself — the  vein — is  impnre,  this  mode  cannot  be  made 
ose  of  to  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  coal 
wilt  not "  mn ;"  and,  in  the  second,  the  imparities  falling 
and  mixing  with  the  coal  render  the  whole  impure 
and  unfit  for  market  We  shall  notice  this  mode  more 
fully,  in  connection  with  other  modes,  und^  the  head 
of  Economical  Mining;  while  a  more  extended  notice 
of  the  LocuBtdale  colliery  and  improvements  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  as  we  consider  them  the  moet 
perfect  and  extensive  mines  in  the  anthracite  r^ona. 

Figure  60  illustrates  the  Mammoth  in  this  locality, 
and  is  a  general  type  of  this  great  bed  in  the  western 
portions  of  the  Mahanoy  region.  It  is,  however, 
thicker,  and  perhaps  equally  pure,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ashland  and  on  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron 
Company's  proper^  generally.  The  large  and  valnable 
estates  owned  by  the  Preston  Coal  &  Improvement 
Company,  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Brock  estate,  the  Locustdale  Coal  Company, 
and  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  coal  properties  in  the  anthra- 
cite regions.  They  are  loeate<l  in  the  western  end  of 
the  region ;  which,  we  think,  is  generally  more  reliable 
than  the  eastern  end,  though  the  veins  are  frequently 
larger  in  that  direction,  as  noticed  in  several  localities. 
But  we  cannot  justly  make  comparisons,  since  the 
eastern  section  is  less  developed  than  the  western,  while 
the  coals  of  each  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  fine 
appearance  and  excellent  quality. 

We  have  found  much  difficulty  in  obtmoing  data  in 
relation  to  the  colliery  establishments,  but  think  we  are 
generally  correct  in  the  classification  of  names  and  pro- 
ductions for  1864.    The  region  is' not  naturally  divided 
into  districts,  and  the  ooal  pursues  no  spedal  avenue  to  market    There 
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m  Soai  tailroad  lincH  leading  from  the  Mabuioy  t^oa.  The  fitet, 
commeDcaDg  at  the  western  end,  is  hy  the  Mine  Hill  & 
Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  and  places,  which  ascend  and 
enes  the  Brood  Mountain  some  distance  below  Ashland. 
The  second  line  is  the  Mahanoy  &  Broad  Moantain 
Railroad  and  planes,  which  ascend  and  cross  the  Broad 
Mountain  some  distance  above  Girardsville,  and  descend 
by  way  of  MUl  Creek  and  St.  Clair.  The  third  line 
penetrates  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  basin  from  the  direo- 
tioD  of  Tamaqua,  through  the  Hossasock  Mountain  by 
tunnel.  This  line,  the  East  Mahanoy,  ooonects  with  the 
Catawissa  a  short  distance  above  Tamaqua,  and  termi- 
nates at  or  near  Mahanoy  City,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 

These  lines  are  now  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Company,  to 
whose  line  they  are  large  feeders. 

The  firarth  line  is  the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy,  and  extends 
from  the  Black  Creek  junction  witJi  tlie  Beav«-  Meadow 
Bailroad  to  Mount  Oormel,  via  Shenandoah  and  Centre- 
ville,  with  &  branch  to  Mahanoy  Ci^.  This  line  promises 
to  be  an  importaDt  outlet,  as  it  opens  the  market  direct  l^  rail  to  'Sett 
Toric.  This  road  is  40  miles  in  length,  and  has  some  14  or  15  miles  of 
connecting  bnaccbes  to  the  mines, 

LIST  OF  THE  HINBB8  AND  FBODDCTION  OF  THS  HAHAXOT 


Repplier  &  Moodie 

Locmtdale  Coal  Company..... 

Bastft  Pearson 

UdIoo  Coal  Company 

Connor  &  Patterson 

SL  Nicholas  Coal  Company... 

R.Gor«l&Oo 

Preston  Coal  &  Impr't  Co 

8.M.  Freok&Ca 

Glsnnrille  Coal  Company...., 

Bancroft,  Lewis  &  Co 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co 

A.  C.  Miller  A  Co 

Cillterton  Coal  Compai^ 

HcNeal  Coal  Company 

Wiggan  &  Treibles 

J.  4  E.  Sillinw) 


126,000 
113,641 
107,726 
105,040 
81,097 
70,474 
€8,918 
68,218 
67,138 
67,088 
56,706 
66,574 
55,028 
53,085 
43.000 
42,6a4 
39,559 


,  ]8U.t 

35,654 
28,106 
22,141 
21,845 
20,132 
14,951 
11,275 
10,764 
7,64t 
7,239 
2,751 
1,883 
1,093 
743 
214 
Am't  sent  over  F.&R.B.R.  1,425^8 


Hill  &  Harris , 

Sufiblk  Coal  Company 

P.J.  Anspacb  &  Co 

Thomas  Qorman 

John  Jones 

John  Anderson  &  Co 

C.  Oarretaoa 

Altltoose&Foofat 

Mahanoy  Coal  Conipuiy... 

Wm.  H.  Shaafer 

Carter,  Sheoner  &Co 

J.  B.  Cleaver  &  Co 

F.  B.  Kearcher  &  Co 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co..... 
DenglerA  Robinson 


*  Tha  loeatioB  of  tha  minsi  r*^«icti*ily  produelag  tUa  coal  irlU  be  finiod  on  ow  i 
of  tb«  eoal-Beldi.     There  an  iilian{es  la  naines  and  flrnia  which  will  alio  be  noticed. 
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In  addition  to  the  above^  132,808  tons  were  sent  from  this  r^on,  via 
the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  BaiLroad^  direct  to  New  York,  by  the  following 
firms: — 

Toot. 

J.  ft  0. 0.  Bowman 39,212.01 

Alfred  Lawton  &  Co 37^06.06 

Bathbam  ft  Caldwell 12,669.11 

M.  Barry  ft  Co 2^85.12 

McNeal  Coal  Compaoy 31,076,11 

Fowler  &  Huhn 230.06 

Shoemaker  ft  Co 267.12 

a  ft  P.  Brooks 104.19 


Tons. 

W.  F.  Patterson 9,644.15 

J.  ft  E.  SiUiman 10.00 

Amount  sent  over  the  L. 

ft  M.  R.  R 132,808.05 

Amount  abore  stated....  1,425,068.02 
Total  from  Hahaooy  re- 
gion in  1864 1,657,876.05 


THE  SHAMOKIN  REGION. 

This,  as  we  before  stated,  is  the  western  end  or  portion  of  the  Middle 
ooal-field,  and  is  perhaps  the  ^'lai^gest  half/'  though  the  field  is  nearly 
equally  divided  by  the  Locust  Ridge  or  so-called  Mountain.  The  eastern 
or  Mahanoy  region  is  estimated  to  contain  41  square  miles  of  coal  area ;  while 
the  western  or  Shamokin  r^ion  is  put  down  at  60  sqaare  miles  of  coal  area, 
— ^the  total  area  of  the  field  being  91  square  miles.  This  portion  of  the  field 
is  wider  in  its  centre  than  the  eastern  portion,  and  the  undulations  are  more 
numerous,  but  th^  are  not  generally  so  abrupt  or  their  angles  so  great 
There  are  exceptions;  but  the  basins,  as  a  rule,  are  neither  as  deep  nor  as 
steep  in  their  dips  as  those  of  Mahanoy.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
ignre  61,  will  portray  this  diffarenoe  as  compared  with  figure  61. 

Fio.  61. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION  FROM  MAHANOY  MOUNTAIN  TO  SHAMOKIN  MOUNTAIN. 

Figure  61  represents  a  section  across  the  western  end  of  the  Mahanoy 
region  and  the  central  portions  of  the  Shamokin  region.  The  Mahanoy 
Mountain  is  on  the  left;  a  is  the  Locustdale  basin,  west  of  that  point;  b 
Is  the  Bear  Ridge  anticlinal ;  and  e  the  Locust  Ridge,  or  so-called  Moun- 
tain ;  d  is  the  central  or  deep  basin  of  the  Shamokin  region ;  and  e  the 
location  of  the  town  of  Shamokin ;  while  the  mountain  on  the  right  end 
of  the  section  is  the  Shamokin  Mountain.  The  breadth  of  this  portion 
of  the  field,  or  the  Shamokin  r^ion,  is  from  e,  or  the  Locust  Mountain, 
to  the  Shamokin  Mountain,  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  over. 

Though  the  basins  of  this  section  are  less  in  depth  than  those  of  Ma- 
hanoy, and  more  uniform  in  dip,  with  lesser  angles  of  inclination,  their 
^'strike''  or  prolongation  on  uniform  axis  is  much  less  r^ular  and  rdiable. 
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and  the  size  and  character  of  the  veins  are  depreciated.  The  coal  ia  gene- 
rally veiy  good,  but  the  veins  are  smaller,  and,  conseqaently^  less  produc- 
tive, in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  region.  But  in  the  southern 
part,  or  north  side  of  the  Locust  Mountain,  they  have  the  same  dimensions 
and  excellence  which  distinguish  them  on -the  south  side  of  the  mountain; 
but  they  depreciate  in  size  and  character  to  the  north  and  west.  The  coal 
l)ecomes  softer,  particularly  at  the  western  extremity,  or  at  Trevorton, 
where  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  semi-Hinthracite.  But  though  the  seams 
are  less  in  size,  they  are  more  in  number,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
having,  in  some  instances,  been  divided.  This  is  manifestly  the  case  with 
the  Mammoth,  which  is  here  known  as  the  '^Twin  veins.''  There  are 
also  several  indefinite,  irregular,  and  unreliable  veins  in  the  conglomerate 
below  the  position  of  A;  but  to  these  we  shall  pay  no  attention,  because 
they  are  merely  local  deposits  and  have  no  uniform  existence  or  consistent 
place  in  the  anthracite  coal  measures. 

We  are  guided  morie  by  the  developments  and  investigations  of  William 
H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of^Shamokin,  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  older 
operators,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  this  region,  than  by  the  geology  of 
the  field  by  Professor  Rogers.  But  we  may  here  state  a  fact  which  our 
readers  may  notice.  We  have  followed  no  predecessor,  and  copied  no 
stereotyped  opinions  or  theories,  but  have,  with  much  labor  and  perse- 
verance, collected  the  data  we  have  used  from  hundreds  of  practical 
sources,  and  have  endeavored  to  evoke  system  and  uniformity  out  of  the 
heretofore  confused  and  diversified  character  given  to  our  coal-fields.  We 
have  thoroughly  identified  the  seams,  and  shown  a  consistent  uniformity 
throughout  the  anthracite  regions.  Yet  we  must  confess  an  uncertainty 
and  doubt  in  our  classification  within  this  region.  The  veins  are  less 
efaaracteristic,  and  present  few  of  the  identifying  types  we  meet  in  other 
regions;  but  this  peculiarity  is  perhaps  more  local  than  general,  and  oar 
lack  of  personal  familiarity  with  the  entire  region  may  prevent  a  proper 
appreciation.  As  formerly  stated,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
ooal-seams  are  consistent  throughout  the  anthracite  regions,  and  occupy, 
respectively,  a  uniform  place  in  the  coal  measures.  We  have,  therefore, 
taken  the  Mammoth  or  Twin  veins  as  a  base,  and  applied  our  nomen^ 
dature  here  as  elsewhere,  omitting  the  seams  found  in  the  conglomerate 
below  A,  since  those  veins  are  not  consistent  even  here,  and  are  not  found 
generally  in  any  other  portion  of  the  anthracite  fields.  Rogers  makes  E, 
or  the  Twins,  his  eighth  and  ninth  veins,  independent  of  a  small,  irregular 
seam  found  far  down  in  the  conglomerate,  which  he  names  '^  zero.''  We 
have  not  represented  the  two  lower  seams  as  found  at  Trevorton  or  Zerbe's 
Gap,  and  have  only  traced  the  third  and  fourth  in  the  conglomerate 
below  A. 

To  aoeount  for  this  increase  of  the  aeams^  we  can  only  give  the  theory 
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of  dtviaioD,  or  a  splittiog  of  the  beds,  as  in;  the  caee  of  tlie  Twins.  The 
lower  coal-beds  ore  invariably  divided  by  heavy  ehites,  as  in  the  case  of 
p,„  02  ^^  Buck  Mountain;   and   the  probabili^  is  that   the 

slates  have  increased  in  thickness  and  widely  separated 
the  seams  which  are  countal  as  a  unit  in  other  fields  or 
regions. 

Figure  62  is  a  vertical  section  obtained  from  dcveIo|>- 
ments  made  at  the  Buruside  colliery,  two  miles  south  of 
Shamokin,  and  from  data  iumished  by  William  H. 
Marshall,  of  Shamokin.  It  appears  to  be  a  general  t^pe 
of  the  central  basins,  though  not  a  &ir  representation  of 
the  southern  basins,  or  that  portion  of,  „     „ 

the  Held  in  the  vicinity  of  Locust  Moun- 
taio,  which  partakes  of  the  character 
of  the  Mahatioy  region;  nor  does  it 
present  a  correct  representation  of  the 
western  end  of  the  field,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Trcvorton,  where  the  veins  are  rather 
thicker  than  those  shown  in  this  section. 
We  tiiink,  however,  it  is  about  as  &ir 
a  type  of  the  central  portions  of  the 
Shamokin  region  as  can  be  offered;  but 
the  beds  are  better  and  more  productive 
in  the  Mount  Carmel  basins,  including 
the  Locust  Kidge  anticlinal,  than  those 
portrayed  in  figure  62,  The  Mammoth, 
westwardly,  maintains  its  twin  form,  but 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  it 
is  consistent  with  its  general  size  and 
dimensions,  or  divisions,  and  is  very 
productive  in  coal,  and  excellent  in  the 
quality  of  the  same.  At  or  near  Tre- 
vortOQ  the  Twins  consist  of  two  lai^ 
veins,  Nos.  VIII.  and  IX.  of  Sogers, 
each  from  16  to  20  feet  in  thickness, 
and  divided  by  a  oonsiderable  body  of 
slate  and  rock,  of  indefinite  thickness,  ""      "' 

but  enough  to  entitle  the  Twins  here  to  ba  ranked  u 
separate  and  distinct  beds. 

Farther  east  they  depreciate  in  siEe,  but  come  cloeer 
together.  The  Twins  in  the  vicinity  of  Shamokin  range  &om  7  to  9  feet 
thick  each,  and  are  divided  by  rock  and  slate  which  varies  from  10  to  30 
f^  in  thickaeae.    The  oooompanying  illuatration,  figort  63^  will  ooovqr  « 
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general  impression  of  the  character  and  form  of  the  Twins,  or  Mammoth, 
in  this  locality.  It  is  not  singular  to  this  region,  as  we  find  the  same 
splitting  process  in  effect  at  Mount  Laffee,  in  the  Schuylkill  r^ion,  and  at 
several  other  points.  But  it  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  the  Mammoth, 
and  may  be  considered  a  serious  imperfection  wherever  found. 

There  la  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  Twins;  but 
generally  the  lower  portion  of  the  vein  is  the  largest,  and  varies  from  8  to 
20  feet  in  thickness.  The  upper  section  is  also  variable,  and  ranges  from 
6  to  16  feet  in  thickness. 

We  give  a  concise  description  of  the  order  and  size  of  the  veins  as 
developed  in  the  Trevorton  district, — adapting  the  nomenclature  of  that 
n^ion  with  that  used  in  figure  62,  with  which  it  may  be  compared  for  a 
proper  conception. 

Relative  Sizes  and  PosiHan  of  the  Coal-Beds  at  Trevorton, — South  Dtps. 

Coal    0.    "Zero*' — 0  to  9  feet  in  thicknesSi  unreliable  and  unproductive;  slaty 
and  soft. 

1.  West  side  of  gap  9  feet  thick,  red-ash,  impure,  unreliable,  and  fre- 
quently "pinched  out." 

2.  West  side  of  gap  pinched  out;  east  side  8  feet  thick;  three-fourths 
dirt  and  slate. 

"  S.  West  side  of  gap  9  feet  good  coal;  on  east  side  only  12  inches  poor 
coal. 

**  4.  West  side  not  found;  east  side  15  inches.  This  correspondB  with  A  in 
our  section,  and  is  the  first  regular  vein  near  the  top  of  the  con«* 
glomerate. 

*<  5.  West  side  15  feet  thick,  divided  by  slates,  shelly  and  impure;  east  tide 
comparatively  good  and  productive.  This  is  our  B,  or  the  Buck 
Mountain  seam,  and  is  characteristio  of  that  bed  generally. 

^  6.  This  is  a  small  seam,  only  15  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  gap, — perhaps  C. 

^  7.  Is  also  small,  but  good,  containing  3  feet  of  coal,  and  is  found  on  both 
sides  of  gap. 

'<      8.     Is  a  large,  fine  bed,  15  feet  thick  on  each  side  of  gap. 

^       9.     Is  also  a  large  seam  of  good  coal,  15  feet  thick  on  each  side  of  gap. 

These  beds,  8  and  9,  are  the  "Twins,"  or  Mammoth,  represented  by 
E  in  our  sections.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Trevorton,  near 
the  extremity  of  the  coal-field,  they  unite  and  form  a  large  bed  30 
feet  in  thickness.  They  also  unite  on  the  south  of  the  field,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mahaooy  or  Locust  Mountain,  but  form  two  smaller  veins, 
as  before  nodced,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bkamokin. 

*'  10.  On  the  west  side  is  2}  feet  thick,  and  the  same  on  the  east  side.  This 
eorresponds  with  the  Holmes,  or  F,  and  is  the  upper  vein  in  tbf 
Trevorton  district. 
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Cdniinuatton  of  the  beds  in  the  Shamokin  district  above  F, 

Coal  11.  The  Primrose,  or  O,  is  found  near  Shamokin,  150  feet  abore  the 
Twins,  and  is  generally  characteristic,  or  enough  so  to  identify  its 
peculiarities  as  those  pertaining  to  G-  wherever  found.  It  ranges 
from  7  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

*^  12.  Is  H,  or  the  Big  Orchard,  lying  above  the  Primrose^  and  is  here  is  its 
full  development. 

"  13.  Is  less  certain  as  to  its  identity.  It  lies  too  far  above  the  Primrose — 
200  feet — ^to  be  the  Little  Orchard,  and  is,  moreover,  too  large  for 
that  vein :  yet  it  is  not  far  enough  removed  to  be  the  North  Diamond, 
or  J,  though  its  size  and  character  would  denote  its  identity  with  the 
last-named  seam.  This  seems  to  be  the  highest  workable  seam  or 
vein  in  this  portion  of  the  region ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  K  exists 
in  the  basins  between  the  Locust  Mountain  and  Red  Ridge. 

RA8INS,  OR  SYNCLINAL  TROUGHS. 

Fignre  61  illustrates  in  a  general  way  the  undulations  of  the  Shamokin 
coal-field  or  region^  but  does  not  represent  the  full  number  of  basins^  of  which 
there  are  not  less  than  14  or  15  narrow  synclinal  and  parallel  troughs,  or 
small  subordinate  basins.  There  are  three  prominent  anticlinals  within  the 
region :  namely,  the  Mine  or  Green  Ridge,  counting  from  south  to  north, 
the  "  Red  Ridge,"  and  the  "  Coal  Run  Ridge."  These  anticlinals  start  out 
from  the  Big  or  Shamokin  Mountain  on  the  northeast,  and  run  parallel 
through  the  region  to  the  Mahanoy  or  Locust  Mountain  on  the  southwest, 
dying  down  at  a  few  points  through  the  centre  of  the  region,  but  holding 
their  course  consistently  nevertheless. 

Within  these  three  principal  anticlinals  are  ten  other  smaller  anticlinals, 
or  saddles,  of  less  vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions.  These  anticlinals, 
or  saddles  and  ridges,  divide  the  r^ion  into  a  corresponding  number  of 
basins,  or  synclinals :  of  these  there  are  four  principal  ones,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Locust  or  Mahanoy  Mountain,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Big  or  Shamokin  Mountain,  and  traversed  by  the  anticlinal  ridges  before 
mentioned.  These  three  principal  basins  are  again  divided  by  numerous 
subordinate  saddles  into  a  corresponding  number  of  subordinate  basins, 
which  exist  as  long,  narrow,  parallel  troughs.  This  frequent  form  of 
basin  or  saddle — synclinal  and  anticlinal — brings  the  seams  in  constantly 
recurring  waves  or  undulations  to  the  sur&ce,  and  presents  their  outcropa 
in  oft-repeated  lines  of  strike.  The  hills,  or  dividing  ridges,  being  gene- 
rally of  considerable  altitude,  this  form  of  undulation  consequently  pre- 
sents a  large  amount  of  coal  above  water-level,  and  brings  all  the  coal- 
beds  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  surface.  We  presame  none  of 
the  workable  seams  are  over  a  thousand  feet  vertical  in  any  portion  of  the 
Shamokin  r^ion ;  and  the  Mammoth  is  accessible  generally  with  a  mode- 
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rate  depth  of  shafting,  saj  ftom  200  to  600  feet  But  slopes  are,  or  will 
be,  generally  in  use  in  this  region ;  thoiigh  to  the  present  time  most  of  the 
mining  is  done  above  water-level  by  drifts  and  tannels. 

AVENUES  TO  MARKET.— 00AL-TRAN8P0BTING  RAILROADS. 

Four  lines  of  coal-transporting  railroads  now  exist  from  the  Shamokin 
region  to  the  several  markets. 

The  first  and  oldest  is  the  Shamokin  Valley  &  Pottsville  Railroad, 
which  extends  from  Mount  Carmcl  to  Sunbury,  a  distance  of  27  miles.  This 
road  connects  with  the  Northern  Central,  and  over  it  has  an  avenue  by 
nil  to  Baltimore  and  all  intermediate  points.  It  also  connects  with  the 
Susquehanna  Canal  at  Sunbury,  which  gives  Shamokin  connection  by  water 
with  the  same  points.  This  railroad  also  connects  with  the  Sunbury  & 
Erie,  and  over  it  has  direct  communication  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Northwestern  cities,  which  now  consume  considerable  quantities  of  anthra- 
cite coal* 

A  second  line  of  rail  connects  the  Shamokin  Valley  &  Pottsville  with 
the  Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad,  via  Locust  Gap  and  Big 
Run.  This,  however,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mine  Hill  road,  which 
extends  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Locust  Gap,  fna  Coalcastle,  Planes,  and 
Big  Run,  a  distance  of  28  miles.  This  line  furnishes  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  Philadelphia  for  the  coal-trade  of  Shamokin. 

A  third  line  extends  from  Mount  Carmel,  via  Centreville,  Shenandoah, 
and  the  Quakeake  Valley,  to  the  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad,  a  short  distance 
below  Weatherly.  This  line — ^the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  Railroad — is  40 
miles  in  length,  and  opens  communication  with  the  New  York  markets,  via 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  Jersey  Central  Railroads.  A  fourth  line 
leads  from  the  Trevorton  mines  to  Port  Trevorton,  on  the  Susquehanna,  a 
distance  of  13^  miles. 


SHAMOKIN  COAL-TKADE  FOR  1864. 


John  Haas  ft  Co 54,133 

Joeeph  Bird 52,739 

Shamokin  Coal  Company 39,933 

John  B.Douty,  agent... 33,578 

Hough  ft  Hersh 31,122 

Baraside  Coal  ft  Iron  Go 22,794 

Schall  ft  Donahoe 25,105 

Montelius  ft  Co 21,283 

S.  Bittenbender  ft  Sons 12,727 

Hooverft  Co ! 7,058 

8.  ft  B.  Valley  Coal  Company . .    6,842 


J.  H.  Deweesft  Bro 1,916 

J.  B.  Douty  ft  Co 1,362 

Lomison  ft  Co. 1,101 

Coal  Ridge  Imp.  Co 766 

May,  Patterson  ft  Bro 682 

J.  R.  Boughner 363 

S.  Tilcy 160 

Pennington,  Douty  ft  Co 70 

Kelley .^ 8 

338,478 
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Of  this  amoant  21Q;360  tons  passed  over  Oie  Mine  Hill  &  Schoylkill 
Haven  rood  to  the  Phikdelphia  nfarketB,  and  the  balance,  123,118  tons, 
passed  over  the  Shamokin  Valley  &  PottsviUe  road  to  Sunbmy  aod  the 
Southern  and  Northwestern  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  aboTO,  ve  most  add  the  prodncta  of  tlie  Tr^ 
Tortoa  Coal  &  Railroad  Company,  which  sent  to  market  during 

'      1861 ;.    56,301  loDS. 

Amount  by  other  roads 333.478    " 

Total  from  the  Shamokin  ic^on 389,779    " 

The  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  Bailroad  was  not  completed  for  laat  year's  trade ; 
and  it  will  be  as  mach  as  the  company  can  do  to  get  it  in  ofieration  in 
1865,  When  completed,  however,  it  will  open  an  available  avenue  to  the 
New  York  markets,  with  some  advantage  over  the  Lower  Wyoming 
mines,  and  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  the  Upper  Lehigh  basins. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE  FIRST,  OR  SOUTHERN  COAL-FIELD, 

Its  Fonn  and  Extent— Mine  Hill  Basin — Area  of  Coal-Field — ^Topograph/ — Sharp  Moun- 
tain—Jugular — Oeology — Map  and  Sections — ^The  Conglomerate — Thickness  and  Extent 
—Coal  Measures — Lehigh  District — Boom  Bun  Mines — Summit  Mines — Great  Open 
Quarry — Modes  of  Mining — Tunnels — Identity  of  Coal-Beds — Sections — Tamaqua  District 
—Folded  Strata — Repetition  of  the  Coal-Beds — Sizes  of  the  Seams — TransTerse  Section- 
Vertical  Section — Sizes  of  the  Coal-Beds— Section  at  Greenwood. 

The  first  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  lies  on  the  south  of  the  anthracite 
i^onSy  and  extends  in  an  east-and-west  direction  from  the  Lehigh  as  its 
eastern  extremity  to  a  point  near  the  Susquehanna  as  its  western  terminus* 
It  is  a  long  and  narrow  basin^  or  series  of  parallel  basins^  consisting  of  a 
number  of  long,  slender,  sjnclinal  troughs  and  sharp,  narrow,  anticlinal 
ridges,  which  traverse  the  coal-field  in  ^h^lon  from  south  to  north  by  the 
right  flank.  This  general  strike  of  the  anticlinals  is  consistent  through- 
OQt  the  anthracite  regions ;  and,  while  the  coal-fields  themselves  lie  in  the 
same  ibrm  on  the  map,  with  a  general  direction  from  east  to  west,  the  axes 
of  formation  all  point  northeast  and  southwest. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  South  coal-field  is  about  73  miles,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  two  miles  and  a  maximum  of  five  miles.  It  commences 
on  the  Lehigh  in  a  sharp,  narrow  point,  and  gradually  widens  towards  its 
centre,  which  is  about  the  location  of  Minersville.  From  this  point  it 
depreciates  in  size  towards  Tremont,  where  it  is  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  from  thence  again  increases  to  the  point  of  division,  five  miles  west  of 
Tremont,  where  the  field  is  separated  and  forms  two  prongs,  or  long,  slender 
extensions.  The  south  fork  preserves  the  general  western  direction,  and 
extends  about  27  miles  from  the  point  of  division,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lor- 
berry  Creek,  to  a  point  near  Dauphin  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  north 
fork  projects  in  a  northwestern  direction,  on  a  line  with  the  axes  of  forma- 
tioD,  or  the  anticlinals  of  the  field  generally.  It  is  about  17  miles  in 
length,  from  the  vicinity  of  Bausch  Creek  to  a  point  three  miles  west  of 
Bear  Gap,  in  Lykens  Valley. 

A  distinct  body  of  coal,  known  as  the  Mine  Hill  basin,  but  included  in 
this  field,  lies  along  its  northern  edge  in  a^ central  position :  it  is  14  miles 
long,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile. 

The  entire  area  of  the  coal-field  is  estimated  at  146  square  miles,  and 
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has  been  divided  by  P.  W.  Sheafer,  one  of  oar  prominent  geologists  and 
mining  engineersy  into  the  following  districts  and  areas : — 

Sq.  Aoref. 

1.  Lehigh  ooal-distriot,  east  of  Tamaqua 16  10,240 

2.  Tamaqua  to  Pottsville 36  23,040 

8.  From  Pottsville  to  forks  of  basin 65  35,200 

4.  North  fork,  Lykens  Valley  prong 16  10,240 

5.  South  fork,  Dauphiu  prong 15  9,600 

6.  Mine  Hill  basin _S  5.120 

14G  93,440 

Compared  with  the  Middle  coal-field,  the  Southern  field  is  one-third 
greater  in  extent ;  but  with  the  Northern  coal-field,  it  is  one-fourth  less. 
The  three  principal  coal-fields  form  an  aggregate  area  of  435  square  miles : 
consequently,  this  field  constitutes  about  one-ihird  of  the  area.  The  Lehigh 
basins,  which  are  a  detached  group,  have  an  aggregate  area  of  36  square 
miles;  which  swells  the  entire  area  of  the  anthracite  r^ions  to  470  square 
miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FIELD. 

The  Southern  coal-field  is  bounded  and  set  by  the  same  frame  or  cha- 
racter of  mountain-ranges  as  those  which  distinguish  the  other  anthracite 
fields.  The  range  on  the  south  is  continuous  from  one  end  of  the  coal-fiekl 
to  the  other,  and  is  known  as  the  Sharp  Mountain.  It  is  a  steep,  sharp, 
monoclinal  mountain,  with  a  crest  of  coarse  massive  conglomerate,  and  a 
base  on  the  south  of  soft  red  shale.  The  outcrops  of  this  range  are  all 
south,  and  the  dips  to  the  north,  underlying  the  first  basins  of  the  coal- 
field. At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  field  the  Sharp  Mountain  unites 
with  the  Locust  Mountain,  and  is  known  as  the  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain. 
It  terminates  in  an  abrupt  point,  almost  overhanging  the  Lehigh  River, 
and  towering  over  one  thousand  feet  above  it.  This  terminal  knob  or 
point  is  known  as  Mount  Pisgah,  and  is  crowned  by  the  engines  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  for  the  elevation  of  their  coal-cars  up  the 
Mount  Pisgah  planes  to  the  head  of  the  back  track,  which  is  a  gravity-line, 
to  the  mines,  and  which  we  will  describe  under  the  proper  head,  appro- 
priate to  our  mining  establishments,  in  the  Appendix. 

From  the  Lehigh  to  a  point  about  20  miles  west,  the  north  range  is 
known  as  the  Locust  Mountain ;  but  whether  this  is  intended  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Ijocust  Mountain  of  the  Middle  coal-field  is  not  clear. 
There  is  no  geological  or  topographical  connection  between  the  two;  but 
such  a  nomenclature  would  be  no  more  arbitrary  than  tlie  misnomers 
which  distinguish  the  topography  of  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin. 

At  the  point  named,  the  Locust  Mountain — ^which,  like  tlie  Sharp  Moon* 
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liin,  hig  a  monodin&l  axis,  bat  with  a  northern  outcrop  awl  a  southern 
dip — unites  viUi  the  Broad  Mountain,  l^is  mountain,  as  the  map  imli- 
cst«s,  is  a  broad,  unduUtiDg  plateau  of  conglomerate,  lying  between  thr 


mttnil  portions  of  the  Sonthem  field  and  the  Mahanoy  division  of  the 
Mi<lille  field :  its  maximum  breadth  is  about  six  milee,  and  its  greatest 
l<^ngth  twenty  miles. 
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It  oontains  BeTcral  email,  independeDt  basms  of  coal  along  its  summit, 
which  we  shall  describe  separately,  as  they  have  no  connection  with  the 
other  coal-fields. 

Along  the  southern  foot  of  the  Broad  Mountain  Hea  the  Mine  Hill 
basin,  which  is  simply  separated  from  the  main  coal-field  by  the  sharp  and 
narrow  anticlinbl  ridge  of  the  Mine  Hill,  which  at  each  extremity  enters 
the  Broad  Mountain,  and  of  which  it  seems  a  part,  separated  only  by  the 
Mine  Hill  basin.  This  small  basin  lies  deep  in  its  central  portions,  but 
its  extremities  are  elevated  to  the  sur&ce.  Like  an  Indian  pirr^e,  it  is 
long  and  narrow,  deep  in  the  middle,  but  pointed,  sharp,  aud  elevated  at 
the  ends.  There  is,  however,  a  second  subordinate  basin  within  the  main 
one,  lying  on  the  north,  which,  like  a  second  canoe,  smaller,  sharper,  and 
more  narrow  than  the  first,  lies  alongside.  This  is  called  the  Jugular 
synclinal,  and  is  divided  from  the  first  by  the  Jugular  anticlinal :  at  each 
extremity  of  the  smaller  basin  this  anticlinal  distinctly  separates  the  two 
basins,  but  in  its  centre  the  coal-veins  overlap  the  saddle  and  connect  the 
strata  on  the  axis. 

This  northern  basin  is  peculiarly  sharp,  deep,  and  narrow, — its  strata 
having  a  uniform  dip  in  its  centre  to  the  soutlf.  The  should-be  north  dips 
are  inverted,  and  really  underlie  the  south  dips  of  the  main  basin.  This 
peculiarity  was  at  first  a  source  of  much  speculation  and  misconception  by 
our  mining  engineers,  since  the  coals  of  the  entire  basin  were  mistaken  for 
underlying  veins;  and  much  time  and  money  has  been  spent  in  vain  efforts 
to  discover  them  elsewhere. 

The  Mammoth  is  so  doubled  and  brought  in  connection  in  this  basin 
that  it  has  been  taken  for  one  vein  of  enormous  thickness,  and  called  the 
"Jugular;"  while  the  four  underlying  veins  are  also  repeated:  so  that,  in 
appearance,  there  would  seem  to  be  twelve  or  thirteen  veins  underlying 
the  Mammoth  in  the  Mine  Hill  basin.     Figure  64  represents  the  two 
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basins  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  fbrmatioD,  or  where  the  Mammotb 
is  unearthed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill  Creek  Gap,  above  St  Clair. 
The  Mine  Hill  formation  is  parted  near  its  western  end  by  the  Peaked 
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Monntam,  and  divided  into  two  miniature  prongs  or  forks^  in  imitation  of 
the  western  division  of  the  main  ooal-field.  Here  the  main  basin  forms 
two  distinct  qmclinals,  divided  by  the  anticlinal  of  Pickett,  or  Peaked, 
Mountain* 

We  have,  perhaps,  diverted  attention  &om  the  bounding  mountain- 
ranges  of  this  field  bj  stopping  to  notice  the  Mine  Hill  basin;  but  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Locust  Mountain  forms  the  north  boundary  about 
20  miles  along  the  eastern  end,  and  enters  the  Broad  Mountain.  This 
range  or  monntoin-plateau,  then,  forma  the  north  marginal  line  of  the  field 
for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  to  a  point  near  the  Falls  of  Swatara.  From 
or  near  this  vicinity  Thick  Mountain  forms  the  north  boundary  past 
Tremont  and  beyond  the  main  forks  of  the  field  to  some  indefinite  point, 
-perhaps  Klinger's  Gap,-and  from  thence  to  the  western  extremity  it  is 
known  as  Short  Mountain.  Thus  the  bounding  mountain-range  to  the 
north  is  locally  named  and  known  by  the  primitive  nomenclature,  which 
applied  the  cognomens  from  local  features,  without  r^ard  to  geology  or 
topography.  The  '^Mine  Hill''  would  be  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
entire  range,  since  it  would  be  nearly  continuous  and  would  really  form  a 
bounding  line  firom  east  to  west,  leaving  the  Mine  Hill  basin  outside  and 
independent  of  the  main  field, — as  it  is,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an 
uncertain  connection  near  Swatara;  but  even  here  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  underlying  veins  connect. 

A  section  of  the  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Swatara  will  be  found  &rther 
on,  fix>m  data  furnished  by  Col.  D.  P.  Brown,  who  is  practically  familiar 
with  that  portion  of  the  coal-field. 

The  south  boundary  of  the  north  fork  is  known  as  Big  Lick  Mountain : 
it  unites  at  the  point  of  division  with  the  Fourth  or  Stony  Mountain,  which 
forms  the  north  boundary  of  the  south  or  Dauphin  fork,  and  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  with  the  Short  Mountain,  which  is  the  terminal  knob  of  tlie 
north  or  Lykens  Valley  fork.  The  Big  Lick  Mountain,  above  noticed  as 
the  north  boundary  of  the  south  fork,  unites  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Dauphin  prong  with  the  Sharp,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  the  Third, 
Mountain. 

All  these  bounding  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Broad  Moun- 
tain, are  monoclinal  ridges,  with  crests  of  massive  conglomerate  and  outward 
bases  of  red  shale.  Those  on  the  south  have  north  dips,  and  those  on  the 
north  south  dips,  forming  an  interior  undulating  basin  from  crest  to  crest 
of  those  marginal  mountains.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  blue 
outlines  of  those  conglomerate  monoclinals  surrounding  the  basin,  with 
the  plateau  of  the  Broad  Mountain  stretching  from  the  First  to  the  Middle 
coal-field.  With  this  exception,  the  blue  border  is  set  in  a  wide  frame  of 
red  shale,  which  not  only  partially  surrounds  the  first  coal-field,  but  com- 
pletely envelops  both  the  First  and  Second,  or  Southern  and  Middle,  cool- 
is 
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fields.  The  dark  tints  of  the  coal  lie  in  long,  narrow  strips  in  the  centre 
of  those  borders  of  blue  and  red,  and  exist  in  nature  as  portrayed  in  the 
map. 

The  interior  of  the  coal-field  is  peculiar.  Its  topography  and  botany, 
as  well  as  its  geology,  difPer  widely  from  the  surrounding  border.  The 
interior  ridges,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mine  Hill, — which  is  of  the  same 
formation  and  character  as  the  surrounding  mountains, — are  undulating 
and  diversified.  They  conform  to  the  water-courses  more  than  to  the 
anticlinals  of  the  coal  measures,  and,  consequently,  roll  in  all  directions, 
as  frequently  at  right  angles  with  the  mountain-ranges  as  parallel  with 
them.  The  interior  sides  of  the  marginal  mountains  are  generally  lapped 
with  the  coal  measures  half-way  to  their  summits;  but  above  the  coal  is 
exposed  the  white  and  massive  conglomerate. 

The  softer  shales,  slates,  and  sandstones  of  the  red-ash  coal  measures — 
the  upper  series  of  Rogers — form  a  warm,  dry,  and  friable  soil,  which 
produces  and  supports  a  vegetation  peculiar  to  itself  or  to  such  formations 
generally  in  this  latitude,  and  not  only  to  this,  but  to  all  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  soils  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  white-ash  veins  are  colder  and  more  silicious,  and  produce  quite  a 
different  vegetation ;  while  the  upper  or  red-ash  coal  measures  produce  the 
chestnut-oak,  chestnut,  dogwood,  laurustinus,  and  such  dry,  warm-soil 
trees  and  shrubs:  the  lower  or  white-ash  coal  measures  and  the  con- 
glomerates support  the  resinous  pines,  swamp-oaks,  hemlock,  bay-laurel, 
ferns,  &o.,  or  such  vegetation  as  grows  in  flinty,  silicious  soils  or  cold,  low 
grounds. 

The  red  shales  lying  below  the  conglomerates  also  support  a  warm 
growth  of  vegetation,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  upper  coal-measures; 
but  neither  produces  nor  supports,  to  any  extent,  the  botanical  productions 
of  a  rich  or  luxuriant  soil.  The  walnut,  poplar,  hickory,  cherry,  locust, 
elm,  &c.  do  not  exist  within  the  anthracite  coal-fields  or  in  their  vicinity. 

GEOLOGY  AND  INTERIOR  FORMATION  OP  THE  FIELD. 

Included  in  the  Carboniferous  strata  we  find  the  Vespertine  sandstone, 
the  proto-  or  subcarboniferous,  and  the  Umbral  red  shales,  both  overlying 
the  Ponent,  or  old  red  sandstone  of  the  English,  and  underlying  the  con- 
glomerate. 

The  vertical  section  on  the  left  side  of  the  accompanying  map  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  formation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pottsville,  from  the  Vespertine  to  the  top  of  the  coal  measures.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  Vespertine  is  colored  in  the  sections  as  in  the  map, 
while  the  Umbral  red  shale  is  the  same  in  each;  the  conglomerate  blue, 
and  the  coal  a  black  tint.    Thus  the  map  and  sections  illustrate  at  a 
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glance  the  geology  of  the  coal  formations,  and  will  convey  a  better 
impression  than  words,  or  any  written  description,  of  the  character  and 
general  formation  of  our  coal-basins  and  their  subordinate  strata. 

We  have  given  four  geological  sections  on  the  map; — first,  a  vertical 
section  of  the  anthracite  formations  near  Pottsville;  second,  a  vertical 
section  of  the  Western  or  bituminous  formations,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  type  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field,  but  not  the  more 
western  Coal-fields.  We  will  give  a  general  section  of  the  more  western 
fields  in  connection  with  the  Great  Central  coal-field  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 

The  third  section  on  the  map  is  a  transverse  section  from  the  Lehigh 
Sommit  mines,  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  across  the 
Lehigh  basins,  to  the  lower  or  western  end  of  the  Wyoming  or  Northern 
coal-field.  The  fourth  is  a  transverse  section  from  Pottsville,  across  the 
middle  of  the  Southern  coal-field^  the  New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain 
basins  and  the  Mahanoy  region  of  the  Middle  coal-field,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Shenandoah  City.  From  thence  the  continuation  of  the  section  is  from 
Locust  Gap  actosa  the  Shamokin  region  of  the  Middle  coal-field  to 
Shamokin.     The  principal  undulations  are  only  given  in  the  latter  region. 

The  scale  and  the  colors  of  the  different  formations  will  be  sufiicient  tp 
explain  themi  without  further  description. 

THE  GREAT  CONGLOMERATE. 

This  peculiar  rock  seems  to  be  the  base-rock  or  floor  of  all  the  tnie  coal 
formations,  or  those  of  the  great  Carboniferous  era,  throughout  the  world, 
wherever  such  coal  is  found.  We  do  not  find  any  great,  reliable,  or 
extensive  coal-field  in  any  other  condition.  An  exception  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  the  Great  Australian  coal-field,  or  the  coals  of  the  subcarboniferous 
period  in  England,  since  neither  of  those  coal  formations  is  practically 
developed  or  definitely  assigned  to  a  prominent  position;  while  the  first  is 
^U  in  a  doubtful  status  as  to  its  relative  age  or  position. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  the  conglomerate  is  over  1000  feet  thick, 
a  vast  heterogeneous  mass  of  firmly-cemented  quartzose  nodules,  from  the 
size  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  hen's  ^g,  diversified  by  intervening  strata  of 
<ioarse  sandstones,  shales,  and  sometimes  thin  veins  of  coal.  It  is  an 
extremely  persistent  deposit,  and  is  found  everywhere  below  the  coal, 
throughout  the  bituminous  as  well  as  the  anthracite  fields. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Southern  field,  near  Mauch  Chunk,  the 
conglomerate  is  950  feet  thick ;  at  Nesquehoning,  a  few  miles  farther  west, 
ind  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  it  is  792  feet  thick;  at  Tamaqua  it  is 
803  feet;  at  Pottsville,  1030  feet;  at  Lorberry  Gap,  675  feet;  at  Yellow 
Springs,  660  feet;  and  at  Bear  Gap,  WiconiscO|  460  feet    But  at  the  latter 
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place  it  is  found  doubled  between  the  north  and  south  basins,  as  shown  by 
figure  93. 

In  the  Lehigh  detached  basins  it  is  generally  about  700  feet;  at 
Mahanoy,  near  Ashland,  800  feet;  and  at  Shamokin,  630  feet.  At 
Solomon's  Gap,  in  the  Wyoming  region,  it  is  170  feet  thick,  and  at  Nan- 
ticoke,  60  feet;  but  here  the  underlying  coarse  sandstones  sometimea 
increase  it  to  nearly  double  those  dimensions. 

In  the  Broad  Top  coal-r^on,  which  lies  about  30  miles  eSst  of  the 
margin  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field,  and  a  little  west  of  the  Wyoming 
formation,  the  conglomerates  appear  to  be  100  feet  thick,  and,  inclusive  of 
the  coarse  sandstones  between  the  coal  and  the  red  shales,  250  feet 

In  Sullivan  county  is  found  the  most  eastern  and  northern  coal-basm 
of  the  great  Western  bituminous  formations;  and  here  the  conglomerate  is 
a  coarse,  massive  rock  about  30  feet  thick ;  while  the  sandstones  between 
the  conglomerate  and  the  red  shales  are  frequently  from  300  to  500  feet 
thick,  containing  one  or  two  seams  of  imperfect  limestone. 

The  conglomerate  proper  continues  to  depreciate  to  the  west,  and 
frequently  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  only  ten  (10) 
feet  thick,  but  so  set  with  quartzose  pebbles  as  to  be  unmistakable  in 
character.  Yet  accompanying  this  conglomerate  plate  are  frequently  large 
and  massive  strata  of  coarse  sandstone,  which  belong  properly  to  the  mill- 
stone grit.  In  the  Great  Central  coal-field  in  Illinois  this  millstone  grit, 
which  is  synonymous  with  our  conglomerate^  is  300  feet  thick,  according 
to  Prof.  Wilber,  of  Illinois. 

COAL  MEASURES. 

NSSQUBHOMINO  OB  BHUMB  BUN  lONBS. 

As  this  will  embrace  a  general  description  of  the  coal-field,  its  undula- 
tions, basins,  saddles,  and  axes  of  formation,  with  the  coal-seams  and  other 
details,  we  will  commence  at  the  Lehigh  extremity,  and  describe  the  field 
in  district?,  with  sections  to  illustrate  its  general  features. 

The  Rhume— or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  the  Room — Run,  or  Nea- 
quehoning  mines,  are  the  most  eastern  of  any  importance.  The  coal 
measures  exist  here  almost  on  their  ends,  as  our  miners  would  say;  that 
is,  they  are  nearly  vertical,  and  are  formed  into  two  deep  and  narrow 
basins,  which  rise  rapidly  in  an  eastern  direction.  The  south  dips  of  the 
north  basin  are  from  45°  to  50° ;  while  the  north  dips  of  the  same  basin 
are  vertical.  The  axis,  or  saddle,  between  the  basins  is  sharp  and  narrow, 
and  the  south  dips  of  the  south  basin  are  firom  50°  to  60° ;  while  the  north 
dips,  as  proved  at  "Hacklebumey,"  are  inverted;  that  is,  they  dip  south 
at  their  outcrops  and  change  in  their  descent  to  the  north.  The  veins  cut 
here  in  the  old  tunnels  were  counted  twice,  as  they  were  cut  through  both 
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south  and  noiih  dips  in  the  sam^  basin  before  it  was  known  that  a  basin 
existed  at  the  point:  oonsequentlj,  thej  were  named  and  numbered 
respectively  as  separate  beds. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  identity  of  the  veins  in  this 
locality,  from  the  great  change  in  their  sizes  and  character;  and,  though  a 
number  of  tunnels  are  driven  from  this  point  beyond  the  old  mines  at  the 
summit,  there  seems  to  be  no  conformity  or  general  sameness  in  any  of  the 
tunnels,  since  the  veins  range  in  size  and  character  to  extremes.  The  j^i^ 
tan  is  undoubtedly  the  Mammoth;  but,  as  &r  as  proved,  the  Buck 
Mountain  does  not  appear  in  its  usual  condition,  though  the  other  veins 
are  frequently  larger  than  usual:  yet  these  conditions  are  not  generally  as 
£ivorable  as  they  are  when  in  their  average  sizes. 

The  following  table  will  present  the  names  and  identity  of  the  beds  as 
near  as  it  is  possible  to  do  under  present  development : — 


Vein. 


1 

2: 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Rotten  vein 

Twin  coals 

28-feet  vein 

Double  vein 

19-feet  coal 

39  "      «    

12  "      «   

Pencil  vein 

Brown's  vein 

Vertical 

6-feet  vein 

4-feet  vein 

50-feet  vein,  north  dip. 
50-feet  vein,  south  dip. 

3-feet  vein 

10-feet  vein 

26  " 
14  '* 
11 


u 
It 


a 


II 


Thick- 

Dess. 

7  feet. 

3 

22 

9 

29 

26 

16 

14 

14 

18 

6 

4 

25 

31 

4 

18 

26 

14 

11 

Workable  Coal. 


5}  feet. 

2  " 

9  " 

9  " 

17 

15 

12  *^ 

12  " 


};:k{ 


16 
20 


}:;b{ 


Bemarks. 


Shelly  coal. 
Not  reliable. 
Buck  Mountain  ? 
Changeable. 
Mammoth  ? 
Mammoth  ? 
Primrose? 
Identical  with  7. 
«         «     6. 


u 
u 
(t 
It 
u 
i{ 
u 
u 
(( 


u 
u 
it 


"  6. 
"    4. 

4. 

3. 

8. 
"    4. 

"    5. 

tt 

tt 
tt 


6. 
7. 
7. 


There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  Mammoth  at  Nesque* 
honing,  whether  it  is  No.  3  or  Nos.  6  and  6.  No.  3  is  in  the  proper 
position  of  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  and  Nos.  6  and  6  are  where  the  Mam- 
moth ought  to  be,  but  are  here  divided.  If  we  aocept  Nos.  6  and  6  as  the 
Mammoth,  we  can  identify  the  remaining  veins  with  those  existing  in  other 
localities;  but  if  No.  3  is  the  Mammoth,  we  cannot.  Some  of  the  small 
fleams  cut  in  those  tunnels  have  not  been  recognized ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  trace  the  veins  from  their  north  to  their  south  dips,  owing  to 
these  omissions,  since  in  this  locality  the  veins  ^ary  to  extremes  from  their 
maximum  to  their  minimum  sizes,  in  short  distances. 
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It  will  be  obs^red  iu  the  foregoing;  table  that  only  seven  vodb  exist  in 
this  sec^on  of  the  field;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  of  them  are 
t  above  the  Primrose,  or  G;  and  this,  which  is  No.  7,  or  the  12-feet 
v^n,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  No.  8,  or  the  Pencil  vein, — one  bang 
the  south  and  the  other  the  north  dip.  Nos.  5  and  6  would  thus  appear 
to  be  identical  with  Nos.  9  and  10,  and  these  would  appear  to  be  th^ 
Mammoth  divided,  aa  it  frequently  is  in  msnj  portions  of  the  coal-field. 

Nos.  S,  13,  and  14  woald  thus  be  the  Buck  Mountain  on  different  dips. 
But  we  must  confess  that  this  theory  is  based  on  what  ought  to  be  Uie 
condition  of  the  veins,  more  than  on  the  developments;  and  yet  it  is  both 
possible  and  probable,  notwithstanding  appearances  to  the  contrary.  The 
following  section  of  the  so-called  Mammoth  at  die  Nesquehoning  mines 
does  not  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  its  proper  proportions,  and  particularly 
when  we  know  that  its  overlying  veins  are  of  eqoal  or 
greater  dimensions. 

We  may  remark  in  this  connection  that  our  data  are 
chiefly  derived,  in  this  instance,  from  Rogers's  late  report, 
or  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  unfortunately,  pre- 
sents a  "tangled  web"  in  almost  every  attempt  to  justify 
the  coal  strata.  We  must  add,  also,  that  the  Lehigh  minors 
have  made  no  attempt  to  classify  or  identify  their  veins; 
and,  though  we  were  kindly  furnished  all  the  information 
avaiUble,  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring  order  eut  of  the 
confusion  that  here  exists.  The  question,  however,  is 
simply  this:  Is  the  first  large  vein  above  the  conglome- 
rate the  Mammoth,  or  the  Buck  Mountain?  If  the  latter, 
then  Nos.  6  and  6  of  the  forcing  table  are  the  Mam- 
moth, and  the  veins  &11  into  order  and  are  in  place,  aa 
ahown  by  figure  66,  in  which  we  have  given  all  the  veins, 
large  and  small,  and  have  named  them,  aa  all  our  sections  are  named,  a,  b, 

Fid.  M. 
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o,  d,  ee,  f.  If  the  contrary  is  correct,  then  i  would  be  «,  and  ee  would  fee 
ff,  h,  or  the  Primrose  and  Orchard, — which  is  impossible,  since  those  veins 
have  never  been  found  as  large  as  these  would  make  them.  Again,  the 
lower  veins  here  are  red-ash,  while  the  upper  ones  are  white-ash;  and  this 
should  be  sufBcieat  to  confirm  us  in  our  conclusions. 
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LEHIOH  SUMMIT  UINEa. 

PAHTBKR  CSSZK  TILLZT. 

The  irateTB  of  the  former  mines,  or  Bhume  Ran,  at  Nesqaehomng, 
raaniDg  east,  fell  into  the  Lehigh  River;  while  the  watera  of  Panther 
Creek  Valley,  ranDing  west,  unite  with  the  Little  Schuylkill  at  Tamaqua. 
^Thc  basin  or  field  widens  in  this  direction,  and  the  veins  which  are  ver- 
tical at  Nesquehoning  are  here  changed  to  moderate  angles,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  more  fiivorable  conditions  both  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  veins  and  the  qualify  of  the  coal.  At  Nesquehoning  the  veins  are  not 
reliable.  Their  present  vertical  position  was  not  tiieir  original  or  normal 
condition,  which  must  have  been  at  a  comparatively  low  on^e.  The 
violence  which  threw  tliem  into  vertical  positions  crushed  and  destroyed 
their  uniformity  and  seriously  injured  the  workable  qualities  of  both  veins 
and  coal.  There  is  only  one  vein  worked  at  present  at  the  Rhume  Run 
mines,  a  section  of  which  is  given  in  figure  65. 

At  the  Summit  and  Panther  Creek  mines  the  Lehigh  Company  have 
confined  their  operations  exclusively  to  the  Big  vein.  Three  modes  of 
working  have  been  pursued.  First,  the  great  bed  at  the  Summit  was 
quarried  sDccessfully,  as  ordinary  rocks  are  quarried,  in  an  open  quan^'. 
This  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  the  immense  thickness  of  the  bed  and  its 
proximity  to  the  surfiice.  But  little  cover  or  earth  rested  over  it,  and  this 
was  easily  removed,  leaving  a  mass  of  coal  over  50  feet  thick  fully  exposed. 
Figure  67  will  explain  this  peculiar  formation. 


FiQ.  67. 


The  folded  black  stratum  on  the  right  of  the  section,  resting  against  or  on 
the  sharp  mountain-range,  is' the  location  of  the  celebrated  Lehigh  quarry. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  coal  was  worked  in  the  daylight,  by  uncovering 
it  or  removing  the  thin  strata  of  slate,  shale,  and  earth  which  covered  it. 
The  deeper  portions  have  been  mined  by  slope  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
iriil  be  observed  that  the  bed  is  frequently  doubled,  forming  several 
shaip  axes.  In  these  cases  it  ie  of  enormous  thickness,  or  double  its 
nal  size.  Shontd  a  tunnel  be  driven  across  the  folds,  the  vein  would  be 
cut  five  times  in  succession,  and  yet  have  the  appearance  of  being  but  one 
bed  of  ooel.    The  operations  of  the  forces  which  formed  our  deep  and 
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inverted  basinB  are  here  Tal\j  demonstrated.  It  is  evident  that  no  lifting 
force  exercised  hy  the  laws  of  nature  would  or  could  produce  the  effecte 
here  demonstrated.  That  a  depreaaon  of  the  basins  of  Nesquehoning 
sided  to  form  their  present  deep  and  steep  oondition,  needs  no  further  proof 
than  is  oflered  in  figure  66 ;  and  that  contraction  completed  the  work,  b; 
<TushiDg  the  strata  together  and  inverting  the  meaemes,  is  equally  evident. 
These  forces  are  irresistible.  ^ 

In  figure  67  we  see  another  remarkable  evidence  of  contractioa.  The 
general  form  of  the  basin  on  the  summit  is  evidently  very  near  its  original 
condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  peculiar  iblding  exhibited  along  its 
centre.  It  was  once  a  uniform  baain,  of  moderate  depth  and  gentle  andu* 
lation ;  but  since  the  formation  of  its  coal,  or  during  the  Carboniferous 
era,  the  Panther  basin  became  depressed,  and  perhaps  the  summit  became 
slightly  elevated  by  the  forces  which  contracted  the  measures  or  crushed 
them  into  their  present  folded  or  corrugated  shape. 
Our  section  presents  this  formation  at  \ta  minimum 
angles.  The  dip  along  the  Sharp  Mountwn  range  is 
frequently  greater.  But  this  upper  basin  is  limit^  in 
extent,  and,  though  the  coal  is  of  enormous  thickness 
locally,  it  is  confined  to  a  space  of  lees  than  a  square 
mile. 

The  large  vein  here  developed  is  undoubtedly  the 
Mammoth,  however  it  may  connect  with  the  Kesque- 
honing  veins.  The  accompanying  section  illustrates 
its  size  and  character,  as  worked  in  the  open  quany. 
The  style  of  the  engraving  differs  from  those  we  have 
furnished  as  originals ;  but  it  is  neverthelesss  correct, 
and  consistent  with  the  original  section  furnished  us 
by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  (General  Mining  Superintendent 
of  the  company.  It  will  be  noticed  in  another  part 
of  this  work  that  we  have  purchased  some  of  the 
el^nt  illustrations  from  the  publications  of  the 
Messrs.  Harper.     This  is  one  of  them. 

Figure  68  represents  a  perpendicular  view  of  the 
stratification  of  the  Mammoth,  in  the  celebrated  Open 
Quarry  at  the  old  Lehigh  Summit  mines.  It  ranged 
from  50  to  70  feet  in  thickness,  and  was  covered  with 
from  6  to  20  feet  of  earth  and  slates.  But  the  thick- 
ness of  the  covering  increased  rapidly  from  the  crest 
of  the  anticlinals  or  saddle  to  the  synclinals  or  basin; 
and  it  was  found  more  economical,  eventually,  to  ex- 
cavate the  coal  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  mining,  than  by  the  old  m 
original  mode  of  quarrying. 
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The  Sammit  basin  is  now  worked  by  slopes.  Slope  No.  2,  in  '^  Spar 
Basin/'  on  the  Summit,  dips  south  at  an  angle  of  16^,  and  is  1290  feet  long. 
Slope  No.  4,  east  of  Summit  HiU,  dips  north  at  an  angle  of  69^,  and  is 
406  feet  long.  These  are  the  only  mines  now  worked  in  the  Summit  basin. 
Slope  No.  1  is  abandoned,  the  coal  being  on  fire. 

Slope  No.  3  is  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley,  and  starts  within  tunnel 
No.  6,  on  the  Big  vein.  It  is  on  the  south  dip,  at  an  angle  of  44°,  and 
is  306  feet  long. 

Slope  No.  6  is  in  tunnel  No.  8.  Its  length  is  300  feet  on  the  south  dip, 
at  an  angle  of  44?.  In  addition  to  those  four  slopes,  there  are  two  tunnels 
in  operation,  and  a  fiflh  slope,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamaqua,  independent  of 
the  Nesquehoning  mines,  and  the  ^'old  tnnneP  mines  near  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  following  notes  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
veins.  They  are  taken  from  parallel  tunnels  less  than  a  mile  apart.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  extensive  tunnels  have  been  driven  by  the  Lehigh  Company 
to  develop  their  property.  The  veins  traverse  the  valley  parallel  to  its 
course  from  east  to  west,  outcropping  high  up  the  mountain-sides,  and 
covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  overlying  strata  in  their  dips  to  the 
centre  of  the  basin  or  valley ;  while  the  conformation  or  slopes  of  the 
mountain-sides  are  much  less  than  the  angle  of  the  coal :  consequently,  the 
cool  can  only  be  reached,  practically,  by  long  tunnels. 

Horizontal  Section  of  Tunnel  No.  7,  running  north,  and  on  north  side  of  Panther 

Creek  Valley. 


Ft 

Measures,  slate,  rock,  &c 60 

Coal,  Mammoth,  on  anticlinal  axis, 

dip  50""  fionth,  TB""  north 64 

Measures 129 

Coal,  Primrose?  dip  69^  N 16 

Measures 81 

Coal,  north  dip  76'^,  Hohnes  1 3 

Measures,  perpendicular  in  centre  220 
Coal,  south  dip  42^;  Holmes?....      5 

Pleasures 109 

Coal,  Primrose?  south  dip44^....    23 
Measures 177 


Ft 

Coal,  south  dip  38** 1 

Measures 176 

Goal,  south  dip  46"" 24 

Measures 63 

Coal,  south  dip  89'' 9 

Measures 274 

Coal,  south  dip 1 

Measures 64 

Mammoth  ?*  south  dip  46^ 60 

*  Air-hole  to  surface  fV'om  this  yein  486 
feet  long,  being  about  the  length  of  breast 


Horizontal  Section  of  Tunnel  No.  6,  running  north,  and  on  north  tide  of  Panther 

Creek  YaUxy. 
Ft  Ft 

Measures,  slate,  rock,ftc 180 

Coal,  south  dip  33<* 6 

Measures,  south  dip 117 

Coal,  south  dip  32^ 10 


Measures,  south  dip Ill 

Coal,  south  dip  89** 9 

Measures,  south  dip 243 

Coal,  south  dip  46** 27 
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JBortzontal  Section  of  Tunnel  N6»  6. — (^Continued,') 


Ft. 

Measures,  south  dip  45^ 9 

Coal,  south  dip  45** 2 

Measures..;. 239 

Coal,  south  dip 1 

Measures 88} 

Coal 1 

Measures 3 


Coal,  south  dip  45^. 
Mammoth? 


Ft 


} 


66 


None  of  the  Lehigh  tunnels  appear  to  haTe 
been  driven  beyond  the  "Big  fein;*'  there- 
fore the  measures  below  it  are  not  deTeloped, 
and  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B,  is  in  doubt. 


Horizontal  Section  of  Tunnel.Nb.  5,  rufir 

ning  south,  and  on  south  tide  of  Panther 

Creek  Vallei/, 

Ft. 

Measures,  slate,  rock,  &o 393 

Coal,  north  dip  71** 6J 

Measures,  north  dip 126 

Coal,  red-ash,  north  dip  71**  (G?).     12 

Measures 224 

Coal,  north  dip  71° 1 

Measures 85 

Mammoth,  north  dip  71"^  (£?)....     50 


NoTi. — Tunnel  No.  6  presents  the  proper 
order  of  stratification,  as  found  in  all  regular 
portions  of  the  coal-fields,  £  being  the  Mam- 
moth, and  G  the  Primrose.  But  the  adjoin- 
ing tunnel,  No.  2,  presents  no  identical 
feature. 


Horizontal  Section  of  Tunnel  ^o.  2,  run- 
ning south,  and  on  south  side  of  Pan- 
ther Creek  Valley, 

Ft 

Measures,  slate,  rock,  &c 495 

Coal,  south  dip  45° 3i 

Measures 87 

Coal,  south  dip  36° 2 

Measures 27 

Coal,  perpendicular 3 

Measures 186 

Coal,  perpendicular 1} 

Measures 74 

Coal,  perpendicular 5 

Measures 91} 

Coal,  south  dip  65° 6 

Measures 155 

Coal,  south  dip  70° 61 

Measures 128 

Coal;  Mammoth,  north  dip  40°....     65 


These  four  tunnels  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Summit  Hill,  and  are  nearly 
opposite  each  other.  That  is,  Nos.  5  and  2  are  on  the  south  side  of 
Panther  Creek,  running  south  to  cut  the  main  north  dips  of  the  coal; 
and  Nos.  6  and  7  are  on  the  north  side  of  Panther  Creek  Valley,  running 
north  to  cut  the  main  south  dips  of  the  coal.  It  will  be  noticed,  by  any 
one  conversant  with  such  matters,  that  no  uniformity  exists:  in  fact,  there 
is  a  confusion  which  prevents  the  formation  of  any  systematized  sections 
that  would  identify  the  seams. 

Figure  67  represents  the  general  tjrpe  of  the  coal  formation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  Lehigh  mines.  Tha*e  Bie  some  points  where  the  angle 
of  the  strata  is  more  abrupt  and  on  greater  elevations  than  our  section 
displays;  but  generally  it  conveys  a  just  impression  oi  the  formations* 
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TAUAQUA  DISTBICT. 


The  narrow,  contrscted,  and  vertical  character  of  the  eastern  formations 
of  the  basin  ia  fully  illustrated  at  Tamaqua,  whei%  the  folded  and  tilted 
condition  of  the  measures  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  depression  and 
contraction.  But  here  tbe  coal  is  less  injured  in  quality  and  quantity  than 
at  Xesquohoning,  and,  though  more  abrupt  and  at  higher  angles  than  at 
tlie  Summit,  the  veins  are,  nevertheless,  equal  in  character  and  production, 
if  not  in  si2e. 


The  sizes  of  the  beds,  as  illustrated  in  figure  69,  are  out  of  proportion; 
that  is,  they  are  too  lar^  in  comparison  with  the  same  veins  in  other 
sections;  but  if  drawn  to  a  proper  or  corresponding  scale  with  the  extent 
of  the  basins,  they  would  not  be  diecemible.  We  do  not  pretend  to  project 
them  on  a  corresponding  scale,  but  simply  give  them  to  illustrate  the 
formation,  number  of  basins,  raddles,  (axis)  dips,  and  the  general  con- 
formation of  the  measures.  In  figure  69  we  have  the  Sharp  Mountain  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  Locust  Mountain  on  the  left  of  the  view.  The 
position  of  Tamaqua  is  near  the  centre,  but  more  to  the  right  than  the  left. 

There  are  two  main  axes  within  the  basin,  and  two  subordinate  rolls  or 
folds:  one  of  these  is  shown  at  the  fiK)tof  the  Sharp  Mountain,  to  the  east; 
the  other  is  not  represented,  bnt  lies  within  the  west  basin. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  basin  has  been  more  thoroughly  developed  than 
the  west  by  shafting,  and  the  folding  of  the  strata,  as  illustrated,  is  demotv- 
Etrated  by  tannels.  The  two  centre  basins  have  not  been  penetrated,  nor 
do  we  know  that  the  third  basin,  or  the  western  synclinal,  has  been  reached; 
but  the  coals  on  each  side  of  the  main  basin  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
developed  by  both  drift  and  slope. 

Figure  70  represents  one  of  those  sodden  rolls,  or  folding  of  the  strata, 
BO  frequently  met  with  in  the  Southern  coal-field.  The  one  before  us  does 
not  appear  to  have  materially  affected  the  accompanying  seams;  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  simple  fold  of  a  single  vein  increases  the  apparent  number 
of  veins  in  the  basin  by  two, — or  produces  two  more  in  the  original 
Tamaqna  section  than  really  exist    The  seams  appear  in  the  fiice  of  the 
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hill  as  three  distinct  beds,  hut  development  has  proved  them  to  be 
synonymous.  The  sketch  illustrates  (iie  character  of  this  fold  simply,  and 
is  not  designed  as  an  exposition  of  the  accompanying  strata.  The  en- 
graving would  seem  to  represent  the  enveloping  strata  as  slate,  but  such 
is  not  the  intention,  since  rock,  or  sandstones  and  slates,  alternate  invariably 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mammoth,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  that  vein. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  angle  of  the  north  dip  on  the  &ce  of 
tlie  Sharp  Mountain  at  this  point.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  though  high, 
it  is  not  beyond  a  moderate  working  angle,  or  from  60°  to  70°.    And  here 


the  coal  is  good,  and  the  veins  generally  workable;  but  &rthcr  west  the 
angles  of  the  north  dips  increase,  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  they 
are  inverted,  and  the  marketable  value  of  the  coal  destroyed.  This  seems 
to  be  a  general  rule:  the  coal  is  seldom  good  on  the  vertical  angles,  and 
never,  or  very  rarely,  when  inverted. 

We  may  here  notice,  also,  the  increasing  number  of  the  anticlioals  within 
the  main  basin. 

At  Nesquehoning  we  find  but  one  principal  anticlinal;  at  the  Summit 
we  find  two  within  the  main  basin  in  Panther  Creek  Valley, — independent, 
however,  of  the  undulation  in  the  Summit  basin;  but,  as  this  is  a  local 
formation  of  small  extent,  it  does  not  properly  affect  the  prominent  anti- 
dinals.  We  have,  however,  represented  but  one  in  onr  sectjon  across  the 
basin  at  the  Summit.  The  second  anticlinal  does  not  appear  prominently 
imtil  we  reach  a  point  &rther  west,  aud  between  Tamaqna  and  the  Sumoiit 

At  Tamaqua  we  find  two  principal  anticlinals  aud  two  subordinate  ones ; 
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wMe  in  the  vimnity  of  Potteville  we  have  five  prin- 
cipal aDticlinals  and  several  Bubordinate  rolls  or 
"saddles."  There  ia  always  one  basin  or  sjrnclinal  in 
each  part  of  the  main  basin  more  than  the  number 
of  the  anticlinals,  aa  may  be  noticed  in  any  of  the 
sections  given,  since  the  marginal  mountains  always 
form  one  basin,  independent  of  the  anticlinals  which 
may  divide  them. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  of  tlie  anti- 
cJinals  and  synclinals — or,  in  mining-phrase,  saddles 
and  basins — increasing  in  number  as  we  proceed  west, 
that  those  anticlinals,  &c.  arc  continuous.  We  do  not 
think  any  of  those  axes  proceed  half-way  in  the  length 
of  the  main  basin.  As  we  before  observed,  all  Uie 
uiticUnals  of  the  anthracite  regions  advance  in  ^61on 
by  the  right  flank,  from  south  to  north.  They  start 
from  the  Sharp  Mountain,  in  the  Southern  coal-field, 
generally,  and  traverse  the  basin  diagonally  towards 
its  northern  margin.  But  few  of  those  anticlinals, 
however,  preserve  their  axis  fr«m  margin  to  margin. 
They  die  out,  or  sink  down,  and  another  starts  from 
their  side  to  continue  a  parallel  course.  It  ia  impo»- 
uble  to  locate  the  course  of  the  axis  of  formation 
throughout  the  ooat-fields  with  any  practical  exactness 
>t  present.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  great  number 
of  croes-sectious,  taken  at  short  distances,  from  end 
to  end  of  the  coa]-fiet<jl ;  and  these  cannot  be  obtained 
without  more  time  and  labor  than  can  now  be  profit- 
ably spent  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  always  important  that  the  mining  engineer 
should  establish  the  exact  location  of  each  axis  of 
formation  within  the  boundaries  of  every  mining 
establishment  or  estate.  Should  we  attempt  to  lay 
down  the  general  course  of  tbe  anticlinals  in  tbb 
vork,  as  Prof.  Rogers  attempted  to  do,  it  would  only 
be  approximate,  and  would  not  be  definite  enough  for 
any  practical  purpose.  We  will,  however,  endeavor 
to  give  such  information  as  will  materially  assist  the 
practical  miner,  and  Ihe  engineer  too,  who  may  not 
be  generally  familiar  with  the  region,  in  unravelling 
many  of  the  heretofore  mysterious  formations  of  the 
anthracite  fields.  Our  object  is  to  clear  away  many 
of  tLe  doubts  in  r^ard  to  im^ular  formations,  and 
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to  present  a  clear  exposition,  hy  illustration  and  text,  of  the  intricate  and 
singular  contortions  of  the  anthracite  strata. 

At  Tamaqua  we  find  more  veins  than  properly  belong  to  the  white-ash 
series  below  the  Mammoth ;  bnt  we  have  before  explained  and  represented 
in  figure  70  the  reason  of  this  increase, — arising  out  of  their  repetition  by 
sudden  ibldings. 

We  find,  however,  a  consistent^  and  order  in  the  veins  at  Tamaqua 
which  cannot  be  evoked  out  of  the  formations  of  the  Lehigh.  Here  tbe 
veins  fall  into  their  places  in  order  and  uniformity  with  the  other  portiona 
of  the  anthracite  regions,  where  the  oonditioiis  are  normal  or  according  to 
law.  It  is  singular  that  the  veins  in  the  Lehigh  district  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  all  other  portions  of  the  anthracite  formations.  Bat,  as  we 
said  in  another  place,  it  is  possible  the  minen  are  more  in  error  than  the 
coal-beda. 

Figure  71  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  Tamaqua  coal  measures,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  type  of  the  district.  We  think,  however,  that  we 
have  been  led  into  error  by  the  repetitions  of  the  beds  here,  and  have, 
therefore,  misapplied  the  names  or  letters.  We  find,  since  our  engravings 
were  executed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  C  is  really  B,  and  that  B, 
ad  applied,  should  be  represented  by  it.  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
proper  condition.    Such  an  alteration  would  place  D  up  to  the  3-feet  vein 
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under  the  Mammoth,  which  we  have  included  with  tbe  Mammoth,  or  E, 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  error  of  placing  B  in  the  position  properly 
belonging  to  A,  thus  making  two  errors  to  rectify  one.    With  this  ex- 
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planation  we  hope  figure  71  will  be  understood.  We  may  have  made 
other  errors,  but  if  discovered  in  time  we  will  try  to  rectify  them,  as  in  the 
present  ease. 

The  Mammoth  •  at  Tamaqua  is  not  as  large  as  it  is  generally  found,  but 
we  have  not  given  its  maximum  dimensions.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity 
over  50  feet  thick;  but  we  think  the  size  given  in  figure  71 — ^that  is,  20 
feet — about  its  best  workable  size  in  this  district.  Our  data  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  officers  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  Coal  Company,  and  from 
Mr.  Greorge  Brown,  whose  long  and  practical  experience  makes  him  good 
authority  on  such  matters. 

The  Holmes  (F)  and  the  Primrose  (G)  are  in  their  proper  sizes  and 
places;  while  the  red-ash  veins,  H,  I,  and  J,  are  also  in  their  uniform 
places  and  sizes. 

The  Skidmore  (D)  does  not,  however,  appear  in  its  proper  place  or  con- 
dition ;  but  it  is  a  variable  vein,  and  we  do  not  think  it  an  important 
discrepancy,  since  it  fi^equently  depreciates  in  size. 

The  two  following  sections  are  on  the  Greenwood  Coal  Company's  pro- 
perty^ east  of  Tamaqua.  The  data  were  obtained  fix)m  Mr.  Bobert  Carter, 
General  Superintendent. 


Section  of  Mammoth  cU  Greenwood, 

Feet 

Top  slate 1.6J 

Coal 6.0 

Bone  and  slate 3 

Coftl 5.0 

Bone  and  slate 3 

Coal 7.0 

Bone  and  slate -..     .4 


Coal.. 
Slate 
Coal. 
Slate 
Coal.. 
Slate. 


6.0 

3 

6.0 

4 

7.0 

2 

Bony  coal,  reixised 5.0 

Coal,  good 7.0 


Section  of  Meamrez  ai  Greenwood. 

Feet 

Coal,  H,  red  ash 5 

Measures, 100 

Coal,  G,  Primrojse 14 

Measures 100 

Coal,  F,  Holmes 2 

Measures 170 

Coal,  E,  Mammoth 50 

Measures 66 

Coal,  D,  Skidmore 8 

Measures 150 

Coal,C? 9 

Measures 180 

Coal,  B,  Buck  Mountain 10 

Measures 180 

Coal,  A,  from  6  to 8 

Conglomerate ? 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  vertical  section  through  the  measures 
at  Greenwood,  between  the  Lehigh  and  Tamaqua,  is  perfect.  The  veins 
are  in  full  size  and  in  their  proper  places.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the 
variation  can  be  so  great,  only  a  few  miles  &rther  to  the  east,  at  the 
Summit  mines* 
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CHAPTEB  XIL 

POTTSVILLE    DISTBICT. 

PottBTille  Distrioi— -Section  across  the  District  firom  the  Sharp  Mountain  to  the  Broad 
Mountain — Basins — Subordinate  Basins — ^First,  or  PottsviUe,  Basin — ^Gate  Ridge  Anta- 
olinal— Second  Basin— Third  Basin— Fourth  Basin— Fifth  Basin--Sixth,  or  Mine  HUl, 
Basin — ^Vertical  Section  at  Pottsville— Coal-Beds — ^A,  or  Alpha— B,  or  the  Buck  Monn* 
tain — C,  or  Gamma— D,  or  the  Skidmore — E,  or  the  Mammoth  and  Seyen-Feet — F,  or 
the  Holmes — G,  or  the  Primrose^H,  or  the  Orchard — ^I,  or  the  Little  Orchard — J,  or 
the  Daddow — K,  or  the  Big  Tracy — L,  or  the  Little  Tracy — M,  or  the  Gate— N,  or  the 
Sandrook — Total  Thickness  of  Coal,  and  of  the  Coal  Measures — Swatara  District — 
Lykens  Valley  Fork — Outcrops — Bear  Valley  Formation — The  Dauphin  Fork — Section — 
Red-  and  White-Ash  Coals. 

This  portion  of  the  Southern  coal-field  is  prominent  as  its  central  and 
most  developed  district;  and  here  we  find  all  the  veins  known  to  the 
anthracite  formations  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  and  uniformity  consistent 
with  other  regions.  Here  we  find,  also,  the  deepest  basins,  and  all  the 
peculiarities  developed  in  other  districts.  It  will  be  interesting^  therefore, 
and  perhaps  useful,  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  varied  formations  and  beds 
of  coal,  and  compare  the  facts  presented  and  illustrated  in  reference  to 
other  fields  and  districts  with  those  we  have  now  before  us.  We  shall  find 
more  uniformity  and  consistency  than  might  be  expected  from  the  many 
peculiarities  and  irregularities  which  we  find  around  us.  But  even  those 
irregularities  or  contortions,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  will  be  found  a  uni- 
formity, subject  to  the  same  causes  and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  We 
shall  also  find  an  almost  invariable  order  of  disposition  in  the  strata  and 
general  characteristic  features  governing  the  coal-beds. 

It  is  stated  by  the  former  State  geologist,  who  spent  much  time  and 
patient  study  in  the  investigation  of  our  anthracite  fields,  that  the  identity 
of  the  veins  was  an  impossibility,  and  that  but  little  similarity  existed 
between  the  formations  or  measures  of  the  respective  fields.  But  we  find 
this  to  be  a  mistake,  arising  from  misconception  and  the  want  of  that 
practical  experience  and  judgment  necessary  to  distinguish  between  theory 
and  fact,  and  to  reconcile  and  arrange  facts  and  data  drawn  from  a  thousand 
sources.  Had  we  adopted  the  views  and  opinions  of  all  those  from  whom 
our  information  was  obtained,  we  should  have  made  the  "confiision  worse 
confounded." 

We  have  occasionally  found  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  fiicts 
derived  from  dififerent  sources;  but  patient  investigation  generally  brought 
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order  ont  of  eeeming  oontradictJon  and  oonfbfiion;  and  we  have  no  doubt 

but  that  the  "Lehigh  riddle" 

might  be  easily  solved  hy  careAil 

inveetigatioD, — which,  however, 

we  are  sorry  to  say,  time  will  not 

permit 

Figure  74  illustrates  the  form- 
ation   and    undulations  of    the 
coal  meafiurea  from  the  Sharp 
Uotmtain,    in    the  vicinity    of 
Pottsville  and  Port  Carbon,  to 
the  toot  of  Broad  Mountain,  at 
Bepplier's    Mammoth    oolliery. 
Wolf  Creek,  by  the  line  of  Mill    = 
Creek  and  St  Clair.    But  we    3 
shall  also  ayply  the  section  to  the    S 
line  of  Norw^ian  Creek  by  Oak    s 
Hill,  Mount  Lafiee,  and  Coal-    5 
castle.  g 

The  section  is  drawn  looking    h 
east;     the     right-hand     margin    Z 
being  the  Sharp  Mountain  and    $ 
the  left    the  Broad    Mountain.    3 
There  are  six  lai^  or  prominent    m 
baaina  within  the  field  and  repre-    S 
aeuted  in  this   illustra^oo;   but    ^ 
there  are  perliaps  as  many  rolls    i 
orsubordinateundulatiooa within    t 
the  main  ones  which  are  not  re-    ^ 
presented  in  the   figure.     First,    " 
there  appears  to  be  a  slight  roll    t 
CD  the  Gate  Bidge  anticlinal,  A,    ' 
the  first  anticlinal  north  of  the 
Sharp  Mountain ;  the  second  de- 
veloped   wave,    or   subordinate 
Ijosin,  is  shown  within  the  third 
main  basin  and  north  of  the  Mill 
Creek  anticlinal,  g;  the  fourth 
Bet  of  undulations  are  found  in 
die  furnace  or  shaft  basin,  and 
developed    in   Milne's   Hickory 
colliery.     Here    several    minor 
rolls  have  been  developed,  and 
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these  undulations  are  also  manifest  in  the  same  basin  at  Oak  Hill,  in 
Brown's  old  Primrose  water-levels,  and  in  the  workings  of  the  Primrose 
and  Oifchard  veins  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Mine  Hill 
Gap. 

John's  basin,  at  the  south  foot  of  the  Mine  Hill,  is  small  and  limited  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  can  scarcely  be  placed  among  the  prominent  basins; 
but  we  find  its  counterpart  at  Mount  Laffee,  and  have,  therefore,  laid  it 
down  as  the  fifth  basin,  instead  of  assigning  it  as  a  temporaxj  roll  or  undu- 
lation. 

The  last  subordinate  basin  we  shall  mention  in  this  connection  lies 
within  the  sixth  or  Mine  Hill  basin,  and  is  known  as  the  Jugular  roll  or 
"overthrow." 

We  have  mentioned,  thus,  a  few  of  those  small  and  subordinate  undula- 
tions before  describing  the  principal  basins,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
in  the  statement,  and  enable  our  practical  readers  to  follow  us  without 
noticing  the  future  omission  of  those  inferior  basins. 

THE  FIRST,  OR  POTTSVILLB,  BASIN. 

1.  The  first  and  most  extensive  basin  lies  between  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
ly  and  the  Qaie  Ridge  anticlinal,  A,  and  underlies  Pottsville  and  Port  Car- 
bon in  this  vicinity.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  from  outcrop  to  outcrop, 
and  is  the  largest  basin  in  the  anthracite  fields,  extending  firom  a  point 
east  of  Middleport  to  the  end  of  the  Dauphin  Fork,  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  60  miles.  Along  the  entire  distance  it  preserves  its  peculiar  character. 
The  north-dipping  strata  are  always  perpendicular  or  inverted  at  their 
outcrops,  and  descend,  in  all  probability,  nearly  3000  feet  before  a  change 
from  the  perpendicular  is  made.  This  feature  of  the  South,  or  Sharp 
Mountain  is  manifest  in  every  water-gap  along  its  line,  but  more  pecu- 
liarly so  west  of  Middleport.  At  this  point  the  field  is  suddenly 
increased  in  breadth  to  double  its  dimensions  fi&rther  east,  by  an  abrupt 
shifting  of  the  Sharp  Mountain  range  to  the  south.  In  the  pblique  oomer 
formed  by  this  o£^t  of  the  conglomerate,  several  axes  originate;  and  in 
the  vicinity  all  the  antidinals  of  the  western  portion  of  the  field  start  out, 
but  none  of  them  are  so  persistent  as  the  Qate  Ridge  anticlinal  and  the 
Southern  basin,  whose  extensive  range  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Figure  74  correctly  illustrates  the  dip  of  the  strata  near  Pottsville; 
while  figure  94  represents  the  basin  at  Black  Spring  Qap  in  the  Dauphin 
Fork.  Between  these  points  the  strata  change  but  little  fix>m  the  vertical, 
and  the  veins  generally  are  so  crushed  and  distorted  that  little  workable 
coal  exists  in  these  north  dips  of  the  South  basin.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  contracting  forces  were  mainly  exerted  on  the  deeper  basins, — 
originally  deeper,  no  doubt,  but  particularly  so  on  the  southern  deeply- 
depressed  strata;  that  is,  the  contracting  forces  were  exerted  on  the  deep 
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and,  oonsoqnentlyy  weaker  axes,  in  &yor  of  the  higher  and  less  corrugated 
strata,  as  we  explained  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work.  The  effects  of 
this  contracting  force  not  only  tend  to  depress  further  the  already-depressed 
basins,  but  also  to  elevate  the  anticlinals  or  ridges.  ^ 

If  we  take  a  book  and  lay  it  open  about  the  middle  before  us,  it  will 
very  nearly  represent  the  strata  of  a  gently  inclining  basin,  the  leaves 
being  the  strata.  If  we  depress  the  middle,  we  have  a  representation  of 
the  action  of  the  crust-contractions:  the  leaves  are  elevated  and  come 
together  as  the  middle  is  depressed.  And  if  we  apply  force  to  the  cover,  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  the  book,  we  see  the  effects  of  the  forces  which  have 
contracted  not  only  our  coal-basins,  but  a  wide  extent  of  the  strata  east  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  axes  are  the  weakest  points,  and  the  strata  naturally 
fold  irom  these  points,  whether  anticlinal  or  synclinal,  as  a  book  folds  or 
hinges  on  its  back. 

In  the  section  presented,  we  have  drawn  a  line  from  m  to  n,  represent- 
ing the  proper  or  real  thickness  of  the  coal  measures,  or  their  depth  as  strati- 
fied in  its  original  position.  It  is  plain  that  the  uptilting  of  the  strata  or 
depmnon  of  the  sjmclinals  naturally  increases  the  depth  of  the  basins, 
since  the  strata  are  either  brought  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  when 
closed,  and  thus  presenting  the  breadth  of  the  book,  instead  of  half  its 
thidcness,  as  the  depth  of  the  axis,  or  the  strata  are  less  acutely  folded,  and 
the  depression  filled  with  subsequent  sediment  to  the  water-level. 

According  to  our  measurement,  the  actual  thickness  of  the  anthracito 
ooal  measures  is  between  2000  and  2600  feet,  wBile  the  actual  depth  of  the 
Southern  basin  is  over  3000  feet.  This  will  be  manifest  by  the  sections 
presented.  Vertical  section  figure  75  gives  the  minimum  thickness  of  the 
measures  at  right  angles:  in  some  looilities  they  are  perhaps  one-fourth 
greater  in  thickness. 

The  Gate  Ridge  Anticlikal  succeeds  the  first,  or  Southern,  basin. 
The  strata  here  present  the  same  appearance  on  their  north  dip  as  in  the 
Sharp  Mountain.  A  singular  phenomenon  is  here  presented  of  south-dipping 
angles  on  both  sides  of  an  anticlinal  and  also  on  both  sides  of  a  synclinal 
axis.  All  the  strata  appear  to  dip  under  the  Sharp  Mountain,  and  the 
veins  outcropping  in  the  Ghite  ridge  axis  all  dip  mmth^  apparently  as  distinct 
and  independent  beds,  though  half  of  them  are  really  north-dipping  veins 
of  the  second  basin,  and  only  half  south-dipping,  veins  of  the  first  basin. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  figure  74  that  the  Grate  vein  M  is  also  the  Salem  vein 
H, — ^die  Grate  being  the  north  dip  of  the  second  basin,  and  the  Salem  the 
south  dip  of  the  first  basin. 

This  singular  formation  was  for  a  long  time  a  mystery  to  our  most 
practical  miners ;  and  even  now  it  is  rare  to  find  any  but  professional  men 
who  fuUy  comprehend  this  feature  of  the  anthracite  r^ons ;  for  not  only 
in  thb  portion  of  the  field,  but  in  all  the  basins  within  it^  many  of  the 
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north-dipping  veins  have  the  appearance  of  south  dips  on  their  outcrops. 
The  same  feature  is  manifest  in  the  Mahanoy  portion  of  the  Middle  coal- 
field^ and  it  occurs  sometimes^  though  rarely,  in  both  the  Shamokin  and 
the  Wyoming  regions.     We  seldom  find  inverted  strata  in  the  south  dips. 

The  Daddow  Tunnel,  which  was  driven  south  into  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
a  short  distance  above  Port  Carbon,  about  the  year  1834,  was  the  first  effort 
to  develop  the  veins  in  that  side  of  the  basin.  We  believe  14  beds,  small 
and  large,  were  cut;  and  though  they  all  still  dipped  to  the  south,  it  was 
then  first  suggested  that  they  eventually  might  change  to  north-dipping 
veins.  The  author  preserved  for  a  long  period  a  section  of  this  tunnel ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  now  missing. 

Geologists  may  think  it  strange  that  any  difficulty  should  exist  in 
explaining  those  irr^ular  formations ;  but  the  geologists  of  that  day  were 
even  more  at  &ult  than  the  miners,  and  up  to  a  late  date  the  errors  then 
published  still  misled  the  scientific  world ;  while  palpable  errors  of  a  later 
date  attest  the  &ct  that  scientific  men  are  not  more  exempt  from  this 
fallacy  than  the  experimentally  practical. 

We  think  it  may  be  justly  stated  that  one  of  our  old  English  miners 
was  the  first  to  suggest  a  theory  to  account  for  the  repetition  of  the  veins. 

The  first  sketch  ever  made  of  the  undulations  of  the  anthracite  measures 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Beadle,  then  managing  the  old  Gate  vein  colliery 
for  ^fessrs.  Mann  &  Williams,  on  the  walls  of  the  mine-office;  and  this 
sketch  remained  on  the  walls  of  that  office  for  years,  and  was  often  dis- 
cujssed  and  observed  by  mdhy  who  since  claim  for  themselves  the  credit  of 
originators.  We  know  this  to  be  correct;  and  though  the  rough  chalk- 
sketch  alluded  to  ^id  not  attempt  a  correct  delineation,  it  still  presented 
the  suggestion,  which  has  since  been  developed  in  fact,  and  which  we  now 
present  in  figure  74  as  the  result  of  thirty  years'  inquiry  and  proof. 

SECOND  BASIN. 

2.  Basin  No.  2,  or  the  basin  lying  between  the  Grate  anticlinal  and  the 
Mill  Creek  or  Centr^ville  anticlinal,  has  been  but  little  developed,  since 
none  but  the  upper  veins  come'  to  the  surface.  Here,  at  an  early  day,  how- 
ever. Col.  George  Shoemaker  obtained  fix>m  the  Centreville  mines  the  first 
anthracite  coal  successfully  burned  in  Philadelphia.  This  must  have  been 
from  the  Lewis,  Spohn,  Grate,  or  Salem  vein;  for  they  are  synonymous  names 
for  the  same  coal-bed. 

At  Mill  Creek  ((/),  M,  on  the  Lewis  as  it  is  here  called,  has  been  mined 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  underlying  veins  K  and  L,  or  the  Big 
and  Little  Tracy,  have  also  been  tunnelled  to  and  worked ;  but  all  these 
bods  are  smaller  here  than  they  generally  are.  The  Gate  vein,  or  M,  does 
not  Beem  to  enter  the  third  basin  on  Mill  Creek,  but  outcrops  in  the  third 
on  the  Norwegian  or  the  old  Delaware  Coal  Company's  tract 
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THIRD  BASIN. 


3.  The  Thibi^  basin  appears  to  be  generally  a  double  one,  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  central  axis  does  not  bring  the  veins  to  the  surface.  But  little 
mining  has  been  done  in  this  basin  on  Mill  Creek^  though  the  upper  red- 
a&h  veins  K,  L,  and  M  were  extensively  worked  by  the  old  Delaware  Coal 
Company,  at  the  East  and  West  Delaware  mines  on  the  waters  of  Norwegian 
Creek. 

The  depth  of  those  basins  is  approximately  shown  by  the  figures  on 
the  transverse  section^  and  the  general  dip  of  the  measures  is  also  approxi- 
mately shown :  we  will,  therefore,  simply  refer  to  the  illustration,  without 
detailing  further  the  oft-repeated  vertical  north  dips. 

4.  The  Foukth,  or  shaft  basin  of  St.  Clair,  lies  between  the  furnace  or 
Delaware  anticlinal  and  the  Mine  Hill,  separated,  however,  from  the  latter 
bj  several  minor  anticlinals  and  small  basins.  This  basin  is,  perhaps, 
deeper  than  the  third,  or  the  next  one  south,  and  is  supposed  to  be  from 
1000  to  1500  feet  deep,  from  a  sudden  increase  in  the  angle  or  dip  of  the 
strata,  south  of  the  shaft.  The  fourth  basin  is  generally  wide,  undulating, 
and  gentle  in  its  south  dips,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Clair  and 
the  East  and  West  Delaware  mines.  But  its  north  dip  is  steep  and  abrupt, 
in  uniformity  with  all  or  most  of  the  north  dips  in  this  district.  All  the 
veins,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  lowest,  outcrop  to  the  north 
of  this  basin  on  Mill  Creek;  but  at  Mount  Laflee,the  Primrose  or  Holmes 
(6  &  F)  are  the  lowest  outcropping  veins.  The  Mammoth  rolls  over  into 
the  fifth  and  last  basin,  south  of.  the  Mine  Hill. 

5.  The  Fifth  basin  is  an  irregular  one,  of  small  dimensions.  At 
Sl  Clair  it  is  known  as  John's  basin.  Its  western  terminus  is  between 
St.  Clair  and  Wadesville;  but  a  corresponding  one  starts  out  fit)m  the  north 
side  of  its  western  point  and  continues  beyond  Minersville.  The  St.  Clair 
portion  of  this  range  of  small  basins  continues  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
east,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  will  perhaps  cover  the  entire  range  of  the 
Mammoth  in  this  small  basin, — ^that  is,  the  one  east  of  Mill  Creek,  and 
known  as  John's  basin.  The  ''Seven-feet,"  a  leader  of  the  Mammoth,  is 
the  highest  vein  in  this  basin.  But  at  Mount  Lafiee  the  fifth  basin  con- 
tains both  the  Holmes  and  the  Primrose  in  addition. 

6.  The  Mine  Hill  basin  is  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  basins  within  the 
Southern  coal-field,  or  in  the  Schuylkill  district  of  the  same. 

This  basin  commences  substantially  on  Mill  Creek,  above  St.  Clair,  as 
its  western  extremity;  but  the  underlying  veins,  which  are  small  and  in 
bad  condition,  run  some  miles  fitrther  east.  The  Mammoth,  however,  is 
not  found  east  of  Mill  Creek. 

At  Coalcastle  this  basin  is  nearly,  if  not  ftilly^  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep.    It  is  not,  however,  a  single  basin,  but 
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contains  a  subordinate  one,  known  as  the  Jugnlar  "overthrow."  This  is 
a  shaip,  inverted  basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Coalcastle,  lying  on  the  north  of 
the  main  baun,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  firoad  Mountain, 

The  Coalcastle  bafiin  and  its  accompanyiDg  Juguhir  formatioa  are  illus- 
trated in  figure  75. 

FiQ.  76. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  this  section  that  the  Mammoth  vein  basins  twice; 
once  in  a  r^;ular  manner  in  the  main  south  basin,  and  again  in  an 
insular,  inverted  tnanner  to  the  north, — forming,  to  all  appearances, 
another  or  distinct  set  of  veins,  which  for  a  long  period,  and  even  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  mistaken  for  a  second  series  of  large  white-«sh  beds. 

Thb  formation  gave  rise  to  the  mythical  Jugular  vein, — the  name  given 
to  the  Mammotli  at  Coalcastle,  in  the  north  or  vertical  basin.  The  forma- 
tion is  calculated  to  mislead,  since  the  dips  are  all  regularly  south,  and  the 
stratification  uniform.  But  little  evidence  is  manifest  of  an  anticlinal 
between  the  two  basins.  The  upper  veins  outcrop,  and  the  axis  is  sharp, 
and  the  rooks  violently  broken,  so  that  but  little  evidence  exists  here  of  the 
overlap.  At  Wolf  Creek,  however,  the  evidence  is  clear  and  the  proo& 
indisputable ;  and  no  mining  engineer,  familiar  with  our  formations,  would 
now  pretend  to  support  the  "Jugular  theory." 

It  was  onoe  supposed,  from  the  developments  made  at  this  locality, — 
Coalcastle, — that  a  second  great  seam,  superior  to  the  Mammoth,  and 
known  as  the  Jugular,  existed  in  the  anthracite  fields.  Even  Professor 
R<^rs  admits  the  theory  in  his  great  work  on  the  Geolc^  of  Penn- 
sylvania, without  questioning  its  correctness. 

The  Mine  Hill  basin  is  about  14  miles  in  length;  it  divides  at  its 
western  end,  and  terminates  in  two  prongs,  as  formerly  stated.  The 
red-ash  veins  do  not  appear  in  this  basin. 

VERTICAL  SECTION  AT  POITSVILLB. 

Figure  76  represents  the  coal  measures  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
anthracite  fields.  The  section,  however,  only  includes  the  productive 
strata,  and  terminates  with  the  upper  vein  N,  above  which  600  feet  of 
unproductive  measures  may  exbt.  Measured  in  the  centre  of  the  deep 
basins,  the  distance  to  the  first  workable  veins  would  be  over  a  thousand 
feet;  but  this  measurement  could  not  be  vertically  across  the  strata,  or  at 
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right  angles  to  the  veins.  We  think  our 
meaeuremeiits  are  rather  tending  to  the  mini- 
tnnm  than  tile  maximum  thickness,  aa  a  oom- 
paiison  with  other  Bections  would  indicate. 

The  ntunber  of  Trans  shown  as  wwkable 
beds  in  our  section  is  15,  but  we  have  only 
14  distinct  namea,  since  the  "Seven-Feet," 
immediately  overlying  the  Mammoth,  is 
only  a  leader  of  that  great  bed,  and  fre- 
quently incorporated  with  it.  We  have, 
therefore,  not  given  it  a  location  and  a  name, 
because  its  existence  as  a  separate  vein  is  un- 
certain and  temporary. 

The  \owet  vein,  A,  though  a  conustent 
■nd  uniform  bed,  varying  from  2  feet  to  6 
feet,  is  not  often  workable.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently small  and  impure  than  otherwise. 

C  is  likewise  a  rather  uncertain  seam,  and 
is  not  often  workable,  but  is  always  con- 
Etsteot  and  in  place,  though  not  always  de- 
veloped or  noticed. 

There  are  nine  or  ten  small  seams,  ranging 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches,  not  considered 
worltable,  and  a  number  of  still  smaller 
Beams,  not  recognized  or  noted  in  mining 
operations.    How  many  of  these  small  strata  .       ,  .  .  ,  ^.  ■ 

exist  in  the  coal  measures  we  have  no  means  rr^i^S^^ 

of  correctly  ascertaining,  but  presume  them 
to  be  from  10  to  15,  and  the  whole  number 
of  seams,  both  small  and  large,in  theanthra-  ,         ,  . 

dte  measures,  about  40.    The  16  beds  which  F?t^^^4^ 

we  have  given  as  workable  coal  have  aq 
sverage  thickness  of  123  feet  in  the  Southern  ~rVtD6"7^ 

field,  but  the  maximum   thickness   of  the  "■ 

loB-er  or  white-ash  series  atone  is  often  104 
fL«t.  The  unworkable  seams  contain  about 
27  feet  of  coal,  and  the  total  thickness  of 
coat  is  not  less  than  150  feet. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  a  description 
of  each  bed  as  they  occur  in  the  column, 
remarking  their  identity  with  the  same  lied 
b  other  regions,  as  ittustrated  in  our  pre- 
ceding sections. 
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Fio.  77. 


A,  OB  ALPHA. 

This  is  the  lowest  consistent  coal-bed  in  the  anthratnte  or  bituminous 
vttal  measures  in  the  great  Ap|>alachian  formations.  It  is  frequently  over- 
looked and  nef;lected;  but  we  have  never  examined  a  locality  in  any  of  the 
true  bitominous  or  anthracite  coal-fields  in  the  United  States  wlitre  it  did 
not  exist.  Occasionally  it  is  very  small,  but  it  aln-ays 
occupies  the  same  geological  position  as  the  first  coex- 
tensive ooal-bed  in  the  conglomerate  rocks.  Where  those 
rocks  are  of  extraordinary  thickness,  even  the  second  and 
third  veins  are  enveloped  in  their  strata;  but  where  they 
are  comparatively  thin,  this  seam  is  either  close  above 
them,  or  directly  on  them. 

We  not  only  find  this  seam  in  the  anthracite  prions,  but 
it  is  plainly  distinguished  in  the  outlying  basins  of  the  great  bituminous 
fields.  Figure  115,  representing  the  Sullivan  county  (Pennsylvania)  coal, 
on  the  Loyal  Lock,  shows  it  clearly.  It  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet  in  that 
section,  and  haa  an  extensive  range,  but  varies  much  in  quality. 

Sometimes  the  coal  is  pure  and  excellent  in  character,  but  frequently  it 
is  coarse  and  slaty.  While  the  upper  veins  only  exist  in  limited  patolie;> 
in  those  outlying  basins,  this  small  coal  A,  existing  in  the  cnnglomemtc 
generally,  has  been  preserved  over  a  much  greater  extent  of  territory,  from 
the  greater  resistance  offered  to  the  denuding  forces  by  the  hard  and 
tenacious  character  of  this  rock. 

On  the  Great  Eanawba,  in  West  Virginia,  this  small  seam  is  also 
plainly  recognizable  on  the  conglomerate.     It  is  there  overlaid  by  the  vein 
B,  corresponding  in  form  and  character  to  the  same  vein 
here.    It  is  sometimes  cannel  in  the  West. 


Fio.  78. 


B,  OR  THE  BUCK  MOtraTAIN  BED. 

This  is  the  second  seam  or  bed  of  the  anthracite  coal 
measures,  and  is  separated  from  A  by  30  to  100  feet  of 
strata, — sometimes  almost  entirely  of  conglomerate,  witii 
small  strata  of  slate,  but  frequently  by  thin  sandstones  and 
slates.  It  is  generally  a  large,  workable  bed,  and  is  next 
to  the  Mammoth  in  size  and  character.  It  ranges  from  8 
to  20  feet  in  thickness;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  oar 
views  in  regard  to  this  seam  at  Nauticoke  and  one  or  two 
other  localities,  it  is  sometimes  found  as  large  as  30  feet. 

B  is  known  best  aa  the  Buck  Mountain  bed,  from  the  operations  of  the 
Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company  on  this  vein  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Hazleton  basin,  one  of  the  Lehigh  group.     At  the  mines  of  this  company 
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it  is  from  12  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  productive  of  excellent  coal,  which 
is  celebrated  as  a  superior  steam  fuel.  In  the  Black  Creek  basin  it  also 
exists  in  fine  condition  generally,  with  an  average  thickness  of  12  feet.  In 
the  Mahanoy  region  its  general  size  is  from  10  to  15  feet,  and  at  Tamaqua 
it  is  given  as  16  feet  In  the  New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain  basin, — 
lying  between  the  central  portion  of  the  Southern  coal-field  and  the 
Mahanoy  rc^ony-^-this  bed  is  in  its  maximum  condition.  It  is  there  18 
feet  in  thickness,  and  exceedingly  pui^  and  excellent,  as  shown  by  the 
sections  which  are  presented  fiurther  on  in  illustration  of  that  basin.  > 

In  this  district  it  is  not  generally  considered  workable,  and  is  not  always 
marketable,  on  account  of  its  coarse  appearance.  But  this  feature  is  more 
local  than  general.  We  may,  therefore,  accept  B  as  a  generally  productive 
and  prominent  member  of  the  anthracite  group;  in  &ct,  we  may  consider 
this  bed  of  much  greater  importance  than  die  Mammoth,  since,  as  a  general 
rale,  it  is  equally  as  large,  and  much  more  extensive^  It  is  the  principal  bed 
in  all  the  Western  coal-fields,  and  furnishes  nearly  all  the  fuel  used  in  the 
bitaminous  fields  for  the  manu&cture  of  iron.  Its  character  is  peculiar:  it 
is  almost  invariably  a  double  bed  wherever  found,  divided  by  fire-clay,  or 
date;  it  always  produces  a  red-ash  coal  from  its  lower  benchies;  is  always 
dense,  solid,  and  tenacious.  As  an  anthracite,  it  is  our  best  furnace  coal 
when  pure.  Its  only  defect  is  the  quantity  of  ash  which  it  produces;  but 
this  might  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  careful  selection  and  cleaning. 
In  the  bituminous  regions  it  is  oflen  used  raw  in  the  furnace,  when  not 
liable  to  cake;  but  generally  it  is  first  coked  or  carbonized  before  use.  It 
rarely  ever  fiiils  to  produce  a  good  coke. 

We  shall  refer  to  this  bed  firequently  in  our  future  descriptions  of  other 
ooal-fields,  and  trace  it  by  unmistokable  evidences  from  one  side  of  the 
great  basin  to  the  other. 

G,  OR  GAMMA, 

is  a  small  and  generally  unimportant  seam,  ranging  from  4  to  8  feet  in 
thickness,  and  divided  by  slate  partings,  which  &tally  injure  its  value 
when  in  its  minimum  dimensions.  In  our  column  of  this 
district  it  is  small,  and  not  considered  workable;  but  in  ^^^^^^ 
the  New  Boston  basin,  in  the  Mahanoy  region,  and  in 
some  of  the  Lehigh  basins,  it  is  of  fair  size  and  character, 
and  may  be  considered  productive.  Were  it  not  contrasted 
with  our  Mammoth  bed,  and  others  of  more  than  ordinary  ^  ^^  qamma. 
thickness,  it  might  be  considered  a  good-sized  bed;  and 
were  it  a  constituent  of  some  of  the  celebrated  bituminous  coal-fields  of 
England,  or  our  Western  basins,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  large,  work- 
able seam. 
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TBB  BKIDUORE. 

D  is  known  in  this  region  as  the  Skidmore,  and  in  the  Lehigh  basins 
aa  the  Wharton.  Its  usual  thickness  is  8  feet,  but  it  varies  &om  6  to  12  feet. 
It  is  geneiallj  considered  a  workable  vein  in  all  parts  of  the  antbnunte 
n^ona,  and  producdre  of  fiiir  merchantable  ooal.  It  contains  some  im- 
purities, bat  the  bone  and  slate  partings  are  concentrated 
in  sections,  or  benches,  and  are,  consequently,  more  readily 
separated  ^m  the  ooal  than  when  those  impurities  are 
promiacnoosly  scattered  through  the  coal.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  about  this  bed  to  note  especially,  except 
that  it  immediately  preceded  the  formation  of  the  grand 
and  celebrated  Mammoth,  horn  which  it  is  separated  by 
from  30  to  100  feet  of  slates  and  sandstones.  In  the 
Northern  coal-field,  Scranton  district,  D  is  only  22  feel 
below  the  Mammoth,  while  at  Carbondale  it  is  merely  separated  by  a  few 
feet  of  slate,  and  forms  part  of  the  Mammoth.  In  that  region  the  veins 
are  all  distinctly  shown,  but  th^  are  divided  by  compara- 
tively thin  strata,  and  the  veins  themselves  are  oonaider- 
ably  diminished,  vide  figure  25. 


THB  IIAMMOTH. 

This  is  the  great  bed  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  and 
perhaps,  considering  its  extent  and  frequent  enlargements, 
the  most  magnificent  coal-bed  in  the  world.  Its  most  pro- 
ductive or  beet  condition  is  perhaps  thirtf  feet  in  thiok- 
neaa;  but  it  varies  from  12  to  70  feet.-  In  figure  81  we 
have  given  it  as  25,  which  may  be  accepted  as  its  average 
size  in  this  district.  In  the  Lehigh  district  it  ranges 
from  40  to  60,  but  contains  leas  workable  coal  than  it 
does  when  only  30  feet  thick,  as  in  the  Lehigh  detached 
basins  and  elsewhere.  In  the  New  Boston  basin  it  is 
over  60  feet  thick,  vertically  across  the  strata  of  the 
coal,  while  the  bed  is  uniformly  deposited  in  a  moderately 
dipping  basin.  Generally,  those  great  enlai^ments  are 
on  an  axis  of  formation,  either  synclinal  or  anticlinal, 
where  the  vein  is  doubled,  and,  consequently,  the  benches 
are  counted  twice.  But  in  the  New  Boston  basin  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  vein  is  evenly  stratified  and  single.  In 
the  Mahanoy  region  the  average  size  of  the  Mammoth  is 
from  25  to  30  feet  in  thickness ;  but  tlicre,  as  elsewhere, 
several  great  enlargements  are  found.    One  of  tkese  is  at  the  McNeal  col- 
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Ileiy^  where  the  vein  is  over  50  feet  thick,  and  another  is  at  Shenandoah 
Citj^  where  it  is  between  70  and  80  feet  thick.  But  both  these  excessive 
dimensions  are  on  the  vertical  north  dips,  where  the  vein  is  probably  doubled. 
In  the  Shamokin  region  the  Mammoth  is  divided,  and  is  known  as  the 
Twin  veins.  Each  division  ranges  from  9  to  16  feet  in  thickness,  and  is 
divided  by  from  10  to  40  feet  of  slate  and  sandstone.  In  the  Lehigh  basins 
its  size  is  generally  uniform,  and  ranges  from  25  to  35  feet,  and  -the  bed  is 
in  fine  condition. 

In  the  Wilkesbarre  district  of  the  Northern  coal-field,  the  Mammoth, 
(Alder  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  vein,  is  about  20  feet  thick ;  in  the 
Pittston  district  about  12,  and  the  Scranton  14  feet.  At  Carbondale  it  is 
20  feet  thick;  but  there  it  is  composed  of  several  of  the  accompanying 
veins,  brought  together  by  the  thinning  of  the  strata  in  that  direction. 

A  peculiar  and  &vorable  feature  of  the  Mammoth  is  its  massive  and 
solid  benches  of  pure  coal,  which  frequently  exceed  four  feet  without  a 
streak  of  bone  or  impurity,  and  often  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  without  any 
marked  parting  of  bone  or  slate  to  denote  a  change  or  interval  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation.  We  cannot  conceive  any  possible  or  probable  process 
by  which  these  masses  of  coal  could  have  been  formed  by  arborescent  v^^ 
tation.  It  is  simply  impossible.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  more  natural 
conclusions,  or  such  as  we  discussed  pretty  fully  in  the  opening  chapters. 

The  Mammoth  vein  now  produces  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  anthracite 
ooal  mined ;  and  perhaps  we  might  increase  the  amount  without  over-esti- 
mating it.  As  long  as  the  Mammoth  bed  is  productive  at  moderate  depths, 
the  smaller  seams  will  remain  in  statu  quo.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
mining  coal  from  those  large  white-ash  beds  or  from  the  small  red-ash 
seams  cannot  be  less  than  50  per  cent.,  and,  including  risk  from  fiiults  and 
irr^ularities,  perhaps  much  more.  The  Mammoth  is  the  most  r^ular  and 
reliable  of  all  our  veins,  the  most  economical  to  mine  and  operate,  and, 
from  its  size,  the  most  productive* 

The  '^  SsvEN-FooT  V Eiii^'  is  a  leader  or  satellite  of  the  Mammoth.  It 
is  generally  persistent  throughoul  the  Pottsville  district,  and  usually  found 
in  the  Mahanoy  r^ion ;  but  generally  in  other  sections  it  is  combined  with 
the  Mammoth.  Its  size  varies  from  4  to  10  feet,  and  its  character  is 
generally  rather  coarse  and  bony.  We  do  not  consider  it  a  regular  bed,  for 
the  reasons  before  mentioned.  Its  dbtance  above  the  Mammoth  varies  from 
0  to  20  feet.  The  latter  is  its  usual  position  in  the  Pottsville  and  Mahanoy 
districts. 

The  identity  of  the  anthracite  with  the  bituminous  coal-beds  can  no 
doubt  be  made ;  but  we  do  not  think  our  miners  and  mining  engineers  have 
b^;un  right,  nor  do  we  think  it  possible  to  identify  them  if  the  Pittsburg 
seam  is  taken  as  cotemporaneous,  or  on  the  same  horizon  with  the 
Mammoth,  for  reasons  which  we  may  briefly  explaiut 
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In  the  first  plaoe^  the  average  distance  of  the  Mammoth  from  the  con- 
glomerate is  not  over  300  to  400  feet,  while  the  Pittsburg  seam  is  &om 
700  to  800  feet.  Now,  as  it  is  remarkable  that  the  strata  invariably  de- 
preciate or  thin  in  a  western  direction,  it  would  be  singular  and  at  vari- 
ance with  all  our  experience,  if  the  strata  between  the  Pittsburg  seam  and 
the  conglomerate  should  be  greater  at  the  Ohio  than  at  the  Schuylkill. 

Secondly,  we  find  the  Pittsburg  seam  on  the  top  of  the  barren  measures, 
while  the  Mammoth  is  at  their  base,  and  the  Primrose  here  occupies  the 
place  of  the  Pittsburg  there.  The  great  Mahoning  sandstone  ^eems 
cotemporaneous  with  the  massive  sandstone  over  the  Mammoth ;  and  tbe 
Holmes,  or  F^  corresponds  with  the  single  small  seam  in  the  ''barren 
measures." 

Third,  we  find  in  the  detached  coal-basins  lying  between  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fields,  the  Mammoth  in  its  proper  position  and  character, 
as  shown  by  figure  115,  representing  the  Sullivan  county  coal-basin,  which 
we  give  from  actual  and  personal  measurement. 

We  find  the  Mammoth  also  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Cumberland 
region,  with  the  usual  underlying  seams;  and  we  find,  also,  that  the  great 
bed  of  Karthause  and  Clearfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  at  the  base  of 
the  barren  measures,  corresponds  with  the  Mammoth  in  position  and  general 
characteristiGs;  while  we  find  the  same  bed  on  the  Great  Kanawha  and  on 
Coal  River,  in  West  Virginia,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Mammoth^  and 
oorresponding  more  generally  with  that  great  bed  than  the  Pittsburg  seam. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude  that,  the  first  large  seam  below  the 
barren  measures,  and  on  the  same  horizon  with  the  Mammoth,  is  cotempo- 
raneous with  the  latter,  and  that  the  Primrose  bed,  which  is  on  top  of  the 
barren  measures,  and  on  the  same  horizon  with  the  Pittsburg  seam,  is 
ootemporaneous  and  identical  with  the  latter. 

Under  this  theory  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  anthracite  with  the 
bituminous  formations;  but  it  is  not  possible  under. the  theory  which 
takes  for  granted  that  the  Mammoth  and  the  Pittsburg  seam  are  synony- 
mons,  nor  under  another  theory,  which  makes  the  Mammoth  identicEil  with 
B  in  the  Western  coal-fields."^ 

THE  HOLMES. 

F  is  a  small  seam  overlying  the  Mammoth  about  200  feet.  It  ranges 
firom  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness  in  the  anthracite  regions,  and,  if  we  are 
correct  in  our  conclusions,  from  6  to  30  inches  in  the  bituminous  coal- 

*  There  ia  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  tme  horizon  of  theee  respeetiTe 
beds.  Lesley  makes  the  Pittsburg  and  Cumberland  14-feei  bed  identical;  while  Lesquereux 
thinks  the  Pittsburg  above  our  red-ash  beds.  Lesley  and  Lesquereux,  however,  are  both 
correct  in  the  main  points  of  the  identity ;  and  farther  on  we  have  made  use  of  their  evi- 
deaoe  to  prove  our  proposition.    The  general  impression  among  miners  is  erroneous. 
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basins,  and  is  located  between  the  upper  and  lower  coal  series,  and  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "barren  measures"  in  the  Great 
Alleghany  coal-field.  It  is  not  mubh  worked,  and  is  con- 
sidered small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  other 
great  accompanying  beds.  The  coal  is  generally  good,  and 
the  seam  ia  consistent  and  uniform. 

Strictly   speaking,   this   is   the  upper  white-ash   bed. 
But  we  may  here  remark  that  which  we  omitted  in  the 
proper  place, — that  the  lower  bench  of  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B,  produces 
a  dark  red-ash,  and  A  produces  red-ash  entirely. 


Fio.  82. 

m 


THE  PRIMROSE. 

The  Primrose  is  a  lai^  and   productive  bed,  generally  rt^lar  and 
reliable  in  cbaSwtter,  and   is   mined  with   economy.     It 
ranges  from  9  to  16  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  generally  ^jo-qS- 

ckased  with  the  white-ash  beds,  though  it  is  more  properly 
ft  pink-aah.  The  bottom  bench  is  a  white-ash  coal,  and 
the  upper  benches  red-ash  coal.  In  other  regions,  how- 
ever, it  produces  all  white-ash  coal,  and  is  considered  as 
among  the  white-ash  veins,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
Mahanoy  r^on  and  in  the  Scranton  district,  where  this 
vein  is  very  large  and  productive.  It  lies  from  300  to 
400  feet  above  the  Mammoth.  We  consider  the  Primrose 
as  the  counterpart  of  the  Pittsburg  seam,  since  it  occupies 
a  corresponding  position  in  the  horizon  of  the  coal  measures,  and  is  gene- 
rally  identical  with  the  Pittsbui^  in  character,  position,  and  associations. 

The  Primrose  is  the  most  consistent  bed  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  and 
i»,  in  all  probability,  equally  consistent  in  the  bituminous  regions.  Its 
variations  are  not  so  great  as  the  Mammoth,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
formed  with  less  interruption,  since  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  one  slate 
parting  in  it,  and  frequently  there  is  none,  the  divisions  being  merely 
partings  of  bone  or  coarse  coal ;  while  the  Mammoth  is  frequently  divided 
W  massive  slates  or  sandstones  firom  2  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  and  ia  often 
divided  into  four  distinct  veins, — that  is,  the  upper  or  "seven-feet  vein," 
ibe  upper  "Twin,"  the  lower  "Twin,"  and  the  "cross-cut," — and  these,  in 
all  probability,  form  the  chief  veins,  independent  of  the  Buck  Mountain, 
or  B,  in  the  bituminous  r^ions  beneath  the  barren  measures. 

All  the  lower  beds,  including  the  Mammoth,  are  subject  to  sudden 
sod  excessive  expansions  and  contractions.  The  Mammoth  is  found  at 
oae  place  over  60  feet  thick,  in  r^nlar  and  uniform  strata, — for  instance, 
at  New  Boston;  and  at  another  it  ia  fijund  depreciated  to  two  thin  plates 
of  leas  than  6  ieet  respective  thickness,  or  12  feet,  which  is  the  minimum 
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thickness,  rear  Shamokin.  These  siwa  may  be  rt^rded  as  the  miniminn 
and  maximum  changes,  and  between  them  thia  great  bed  vibrates  from 
point  to  point;  but  its  moat  persistent  size  is  between  the  extremes  of  20 
and  35  feet,  which  is  its  best  condition. 

The  PriDiroBe,  or  G,  is  less  changeable.  Its  size  or  diameter  is  luaally 
— almost  uniformly — 10  feet,  though  it  varies  from  9  to  16  feet  when  in 
measures  not  confused  and  contracted  by  fitulte;  but  in  &ulty  ground  thia 
bed,  like  all  others,  ia  liable  to  extreme  fluctuation. 

It  ia  worthy  of  note,  and  we  may  perhaps  appropriately  state  the  fart 
here,  that  all  beds  of  coal  formed  in  extremely  deep  basioa  are  smaller 
than  when  formed  in  moderately  deep  basins.  We  think  this  rule  will 
hold  good  the  world  over.  But  they  are  still  thinner  and  much  more 
unreliable  when  formed  in  extremely  shallow  basins  than  when  formed  in 
the  extremely  deep  basina ;  and  this  &ct  is  a  very  strong  ailment  against 
the  theory  which  makes  our  cool-beda  the  productions  of  arborescent  or 
marsh  and  bog  v^etstion. 

For  iear  of  misconception,  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark  that  many 
of  our  present  deep  beds  were  not  the  primary  formations  of  deep  basins. 
They  have  been  subsequently  depressed,  as  is  evident  from  the  actual 
thickness  of  the  strata  at  right  angles  and  the  absence  of  the  upper  veins, 
which  are  conclusive  evidences  of  their  original  depth  and  of  their  subse- 
quent changes. 

The  deep  basins  of  the  Mahanoy,  with  their  sharp  angles  and  narrow 
troughs,  were  not  formed  in  their  present  position,  but  have  since  been 
contracted  and  depressed;  and  we  may  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Lehigh 
fermations  generally.  But  the  central  portions  of  the  Shamokin  and 
Pottaville  basins  muat  have  been  deep  originally,  and  some  of  the  wide 
basins  of  the  Western  bituminous  coal-Gelds  must  also  have  been  extremely 
deep,  as  were  the  formations  of  the  Great  Northern  coal- 
ria.  8*.  figjjj  Qf  England  and  the  Arcadian  coal-fields  of  the 

British  Frovinoes. 

This  subject  requires  more  elaboration  and  proof  to 
make  it  intelligible.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  it;  but  we  briefly  mention  the  fact  here,  as  wo 
find  it  abundantly  illustrated  by  a  hundred  concurring 
evidences. 

THE  ORCHARD. 

The  Orchard,  or  H,  is  a  r^ular  and  uniform  bed.  It 
ranges  from  4  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  lies  about  100 
feet  above  the  Primrose,  or  G.  It  ia  the  first  purely  red-ash  vein;  but 
the  ooal  is  frequently  ooarse  and  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  though  an 
excellent  fiiel  for  domestic  purposes.     When  a  boy,  and  eng^ed  in  work- 
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ing  tLta  coal  ftt  Oak  Hill,  the  author  remembers  to  have  heard  James  Billi- 
mao,  Esq.,  of  PottsviUe,  call  it  "  hemlock  coal,"  in  alloaion  to  its  vcge- 
lible  orig^  and  the  coaise-grained,  knotty  character  of  our  hemlock  or 
ipmce  tmber.  Bat  this  is  not  a  general  characteristia  of  H.  We  have 
tKD  it  prodacttve  of  the  most  beautiful  and  lustrous  red-ash  coal.  It 
» ilwsys  divided  by  a  parting  of  aUte,  or  soft,  "  dirty  mining,"  from  3  to 
Gioebes  Uiick.  The  bottom  bench  ranges  from  one  to  two  feet,  and  is 
^enliy  of  pare  coal,  though  frequently  of  thin  tayen  from  two  to  thrre 
iuhes  in  thickness.  The  top  bench  ranges  fr«m  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness, 
ud  a  moie  massive  in  character,  though  often  streaked  with  bone  and 
divided  into  layers  or  strata  of  from  6  to  12  inches  in  thickness. 

THE  UTILE  OBCHARD. 

The  little  OnJiard  is  a  small  seam,  and  but  little  'ta.  SS. 

*o^ed.  It  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and 
lia  (boat  150  feet  above  the  Primrose,  in  the  Pottsville 
district ;  but  this  and  the  Big  Orchard,  H,  is  frequently 
inmd  from  200  to  250  feet  over  the  Primrose  in  other 
<li^cts.  At  Scranton,  however,  H  is  only  92  feet  above 
'^;  but,  as  before  observed,  all  the  measures  thin  in  that 
direction.  We  may  here  remark  that  I  is  not  a  con- 
^stentand  uniform  seam ;  and  we  think  it  very  probable 
M  we  have  on  several  occasions,  in  other  sections,  given  I  the  credit 
vbidils  due  to  J.  In  the  Scranton  district  we  think  it  probable  that  I 
itlier  anitea  with  H  or  disappears  entirely,  and  that  J'  takes  its  place. 

This  little  vein  sometimes  produces  the  most  splendid  coal  when  in  its 
"■uituum  condition ;  bat  when  small  its  coal  is  tough,  coarse,  and  proftisely 
^i^ed  with  bone  and  sulphur.  Its  variations  are  sudden  and  extreme; 
"111  vhen  its  expansion  is  from  the  miner  it  is  very  difficult  to  mine,  from 
1*  tendency  to  "jam"  in  a  wedge-like  manner. 


THE  DLAMOND,  OR  DADDOW. 

This  is  one  of  the  lai^er  and  persistent  red-ash  beds, 
"id  k  found  uniform  in  character  throughout  the  red- 
*^  formatioDS  or  upper  series  of  the  coal  measures.  It 
'uigts  £rom  5  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  lies  from  260 
•«  300  feet  above  H,  or  fit)m  400  to  600  feet  above  the 
rrimroee,  G,  across  the  measures,  at  right  aisles  with 
'  ''*ir  dip. 

This  vein  is  known  locally  by  a  variety  of  names, 
•«  the  "  North  Diamond,"  "  Flowery  Field,"  "  Peacock  "  Ac.,  and  has 
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beei)  extCDsively  worked  at  Oak  Hill,  on  the  West  Norwegian,  by  the 
writer's  father,  and  others.  When  in  its  best  condition,  it  is  productive 
of  the  most  ezcellent,  prepoeaessing,  and  lustrous  coal,  and  is  appro- 
priately named  the  "  Diamond,"  since  none  of  the  red-ash  coals  have  a 
more  splendid  appearance.  But,  unfortunately,  this  vein  is  not  reliable.  It 
is  subject  to  "&alt8"  and  irregularities,  and  frequently  changes  suddenly 
from  the  purest  coal  to  a  doll  mixture  of  dirt,  slate,  bone,  and  coal.  These 
&ults,  however,  are  not  very  extensive,  and  in  a  lai^  operation  the  implire 
portions  might  be  left  as  pillars  without  much  loss;  but,  ander  present 
circumstances,  mining  on  a  lai^  scale  cannot  be  profitably  conducted  od 
the  red-ash  seams  in  competition  with  the  great  white-ash  beds,  which  are 
mined  with  much  more  economy.  Small  amounts  of  red-ash  coal  may  find 
a  market  at  reasonable  or  remunerative  prices;  but  large  quantities  would 
come  in  opposition  with  the  white-ash  markets.  The  day  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  the  red-ash  veins  can  be  worked  with  profit;  but  it  will  come, 
as  surely  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  Mammoth  at  moderate  "  sloping"  dis- 
tances from  the  surface.  When  deep  shafts  are  necessary  to  reach  the 
Mammoth,  the  red-ash  seams  must  be  penetrated;  and  they  will  then  be 
worked  to  some  advantage. 

The  Diamond  is,  we  believe,  invariably  divided  into  two  "benches," 
generally  by  a  soft  "mining,"  which  sometimes,  however,  changes  to  slate 
and  bone.  The  bottom  bench  is  hard,  lustrous,  and  pure,  and  generally 
solid,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Its  thickness  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet. 
The  dividing  portion  is  fix>m  4  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  upper 
bench  or  benches  from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  oflen  shelly  and  sof>, 
productive  of  much  waste.  Though  easily  mined,  it  is  not  always  re- 
munerative, on  account  of  the  hirgc  amount  of  refuse,  which  must  be 
handled,  and  which  frequently  is  more  than  can  be  stowed  away  In  the  ex- 
cavated portions  of  the  mine. 

THE  BIG  TBACT. 

Pio,  87,  Figure  87  does  not  represent  the  Big  Tracy  in  its 

best  condition,  but  we  think  it  about  the  mean,  or  an 
average  illustration  of  its  character.  We  have  attemptoil 
to  project  all  the  sections  of  coal-strata  on  a  scale  of 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot;  and  this  scale  Avill 
approximate  the  actual  thickness.  But  we  have  givon 
the  figures  in  all  cases ;  thongh  our  artist,  who  is  usualtr 
very  correct,  has  not  always  put  the  distinguishing 
marks  to  denote  feet  from  inches.  A  dot  afler  thi' 
figure  should  denote  feet,  and  before  it  inches.  AVi[)i 
this  explanation  the  reader  will  be  able  to  detect  tiii' 
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The  Big  Tncy,  or  K,  ranges  from  8  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  and  lies  from 
200  to  250  feet  above  the  Diamond,  or  J;  but  between  them  there  are  two 
or  three  veins  approaching  the  workable  sizes,  and  among  these  is  the 
"Clinton,"  which  ranges  from  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness. 

We  have  represented  this  bed  aa  divided  or  stresked  with  several  benches 
of  bone,  and  accompanied  with  a  soft  stratum  or  mining  as  a  base;  but  this 
condition  is  changeable,  and  the  vein  ia  Jrequently  found  almost  pure,  or 
with  but  small  strings  of  bone;  when  the  bone  is  wanting,  some  of  the 
upper  benches  are  generally  soft  and  shelly,  and  productive  of  much  waste 
in  mining  and  the  preparation  for  market. 

This  bed  is  also  liable  to  "&ults;"  and  perhaps  one~fourth  of  the  entire 
area  occupied  by  its  strata  will  be  found  unproductive.  The  general  fonn 
oi  fault  or  imperfection  developed  by  the  workings  on  this  bed  ia  a  tend- 
ency to  crumble  or  waste.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  seam,  under 
such  circumatances,  cannot  be  made  available.  "Dirt-&ults,"  as  repre- 
sented in  figures  111  and  112,  are  frequent  in  all  the  led-ash  coal-beds; 
while  rock-&ultB,  as  illustrated  in  figures  108  and  110,  are  more  frequent 
in  the  white-ash  beds. 

It  may  be  noticed,  by  an  inspection  of  the  transverse  section  acrosa  the 
field  at  Pottsville,  and  the  several  vertical  sections  taken  in  various  parts 
of  the  anthracite  regions,  that  K  occupies  bat  a  small  portion  of  this  ter- 
ritory. (See  figure  74.)  It  is  only  found  in  the  first  four  basins  in  the 
Scbnylkill  district,  and  does  not  extend  to  Tamaqua  or  Tremont;  while  it 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  fields,  except,  it  may  be,  in  some  portions 
of  the  Shamokin  region. 

THE  LITTLE  TRACT. 

The  Little  Tracy  is  a  solid  bed  of  excellent  coal.  It  is  seldom  &ulty  or 
impure^  but  it  varies  considerably  in  size,  ranging  gene- 
rally between  3  and  4  feet,  but  sometimes  depreciates  to 
12  inches,  and  has  been  known  to  exceed  5  feet  in 
thickness.  This  coal,  when  the  seam  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, presents  an  admirable  appearance,  and  as  a  fuel 
for  grates  or  household  purposes  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  vein  is  worked  with  mnch  economy  when  in  its 
average  size,  considering  its  diameter,  and  produces  but 
little  waste,  and,  except  a  single  bone  which  accompanies 
the  coal,  there  ia  no  impurity;  and  this  bone,  owing  to  its  solidity,  ia  e 
separated  from  the  coal  without  injuring  its  marketable  qualities. 

A  stratam  of  "  mining"  generally  underlies  the  coal-bed  as  a  base.  It  is 
osually  soil  dirt,  and  presents  an  advantage  to  the  miner  for  the  purpose 
of  "undermining"  the  coat;  that  ia,  the  miner  digs  out  this  soft  stratum 
from  under  the  coal,  and  thus  leaves  it  without  support  except  by  its  con- 
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nection  with  tlie  aeam  at  the  edges.  This  nodermming  process,  theTefi)re, 
enables  the  miner  to  bteak  down  the  ooal  with  powder  or  wedges  with 
mnch  more  &<iility  than  it  can  be  obtained  when  solid.  It  is  thus  we  call 
these  soft  strata  "mining,"  because  in  them  the  miner  "undermines"  the 
coal  in  the  anthracite  mines  whenever  available:  ihey  frequently  occur 
in  the  upper  red-ash  seams,  but  seldom  in  the  white^sh.  Id  the  latter 
the  "blasting"  process  with  powder  is  exclusively  made  use  of. 

Bituminous  coal-seams  seldom  contain  any  softer  stratum  than  the  coal 
itself.  Frequently,  bands  of  slate  traverse  the  coal ;  but  these  are  generally 
harder  than  the  cool,  and,  consequently,  are  not  available  as  mining.  The 
miners  usually  out  out  the  lower  portjou  of  the  seam  in  the  bituminous 
coals,  not  only  witJi  more  labor  tJian  is  required  in  digging  out  our  soft 
strata  of  mining,  but  also  vith  much  waste  of  otherwise  marketable  coal. 
But  tliis  mining  process  b  the  most  available  one  known,  and  is  invariably 
made  use  of  in  the  English  mines,  and  in  all  bitaminous  regions  where 
the  mining  of  coal  is  conducted  syatematiflally  and  economically. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  relative  uzes  of  L  and  I;  but  there 
is  considerable  difference  in  the  economy  of  working  the  two  seams,  as  I 
oontains  no  "mining"  stratum,  and  the  coal  is  thwefore  " blasted"  from  the 
solid  with  powder,  without  ^e  great  advanb^  of  being  undermined,  as 
inL. 

The  Little  Tracy,  or  L,  is  somettmee  known  as  tlie  Little  Diamond, 
from  the  great  purity  and  lustre  of  its  ooal.  It  is  also  known  as  the  "yard 
coal,"  trom  its  size,  "Mason's,"  "Babbit-hole,"  "Charley  Potts,"  "Rad- 
cliSe,"  "Palmer,"  &c.  Its  position  is  from  50  to  100  feet  over  the  Big 
Tracy,  K,  and  160  below  the  Gate,  or  M, 


THE  GATE. 

This  is  the  upper  reliable  seam  in  the  anthracite  regions,  and  is  perhaps 

the  most  valuable  of  the  strictly  red-ash  veins  above  the 

'"'■  ^  Primrose.    It  is  extensively  worked,  and  has  been  mined 

a  to  a  great  depth  at  several  distinct  and  distant  localities,— 
fer  instance,  at  the  York  Farm,  by  Geoi^  H.  Potts;  at 
tiie  Old  Salem  colliery,  near  Port  Carbon;  at  the  Novel^ 
oollifiry,  below  New  Philadelphia,  and  several  other  poiute, 
— and  has  generally  been  found  consistent,  uniform,  and 
lees  troubled  with  fiiults  than  most  of  the  red-ash  beds  of 
an  earlier  formation, — a  singularity  that  we  can  scarcely 
account  for  except  by  the  theory  of  "gradual  deprcs- 

This  seam  ranges  from  4  to  IS  feet  in  thickness;  bat  its  usual  and  best 
condition  is  from  6  to  10  feet.    The  south  dips,  though  more  conustent  in 
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8^6;  are  generally  the  smallest  in  diameter ;  while  the  north  dips  are  usually 
of  greater  dimensions^  but  generally  not  so  reliable  or  r^ular.  A  singular 
^ture  of  this  seam  is  the  fiust  that  a  north  dip  is  seldom  found  on  the 
lor&oe  or  at  its  outcrops.  This  feature,  however,  to  a  limited  extent, 
prevails  with  the  veins  immediately  below  it,  and  to  the  same  extent  to 
the  one  above  it.  This  is  readily  explained  by  referring  to  figure  74,  where 
it  may  be  noticed  that  all  the  north  dips  incline  at  first  to  the  south  in  the 
first  basin;  and  this  feature  governs  the  upper  seams  to  a  greater  extent 
than  our  section  represents,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  basins.  In  &ct, 
nearly  all  the-  nortfi  dips  in  the  Pottsville  district  are  either  inverted  or 
perpendicular:  consequently,  the  outcrops  of  nearly  all  the  seams  would 
appear  as  if  they  were  dipping  to  the  south;  and  this  feature  or^inally,  or 
when  this  field  was  first  developed,  was  a  great  mystery  to  geologists  and 
miners.  Those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  geology  supposed  that  we 
had  as  many  distinct  seams  as  we  had  outcrops,  and  that  instead  of  14 
workable  beds  we  had  140  or  more.  Whether  they  all  united  in  a  great 
mass  below,  terminated  in  needle-points,  cut  each  other  ofi^,  or  dipped 
under  die  Sharp  Mountain  and  came  up  in  some  other  unknown  country, 
were  debatable  questions  which  were  often  argued,  but  we  believe  never 
eatisfiu^rily  settled  or  concluded. 

We  believe  that  M  was  first  worked  at  Centreville,  under  the  name  of. 
the  '^Sphon,''  and  subsequently  at  Pottsville,  in  the  Gbte  ridge,  under  the 
name  of  the  Gate ;  at  the  Salem  colliery,  near  Port  Carbon,  as  the  Salem ; 
at  the  Delaware  miiies^  as  the  Peach  Mountain ;  and  at  the  Mill  Creek 
colliery,  as  the  Lewis.  At  each  of  these  points  this  vein  was  worked  in 
difibrent  basins  and  on  different  dips,  and  under  different  names  as  distinct 
seams.  Even  now  many  of  our  old  and  intelligent  miners  are  slow  to 
credit  the  fiwt  To  them  it  seems  inconsistent  that  the  Grate  and  Salem 
can  be  the  same  vein^  since  they  both  appear  to  dip  in  the  same  direction 
and  are  apparently  in  the  same  basin.  It  is  difficult  to  ^nvey  an  intelli- 
gent impression  of  the  inverted  dips  in  our  anthracite  basins  to  the  minds 
of  men  acoostomed  to  the  uniform  and  gentle  undulations  of  the  English 
ooal-fields;  but  we  hope  our  illustrations  will  convey  the  idea  more 
SQooeasfblly  tiian  our  simple  descriptions. 

This  feature  of  inverted  dips  has  not  only  mystified  the  formation  in 
the  southern  or  deep  basins  below  the  red-ash  seams,  but  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  confusion  and  error  in  connection  with  the  Mammoth  in  the 
white-flsh  or  northern  basins.  Thus,  the  inverted  dip  of  the  Mammoth  at 
Coalcastile,  as  illustrated  in  figure  75,  gave  rise  to  the  fitbulous  Jugular 
bed  which  has  been  the  means  of  draining  the  pockets  of  many.  But  the 
Jugular  has  never  been  found;  though  some  are  still  driving  tunnels  in 
search  of  it.    They  may  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  Buck 
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Mountain,  or  B,  in  a  workable  condiUoQ ;  but,  as  the  fitmoua  Jug;ular  is  a 
mjrtJi,  ita  believers  will  never  be  rewarded  for  their  faith. 

The  Gate,  or  M,  has,  of  course,  less  range  than  the  Tr&c^,  or  K,  before 
described,  and  probably  does  not  cover  more  than  60  6quai«  miles  of  area 
throughout  the  anthracite  rcgiona.  Its  superficial  area,  however,  is  less 
than  its  real  area,  if  horizontally  stratified,  since  the  basins  in  which  it 
exist  are  contracted  to  lees  than  half  their  original  dimensioiis,  until  the 
veins  are  frequently  "  on  end,"  instead  of  being  in  a  naturally  stratified 
basin.  At  the  Beads  Shaft  colliery,  near  New  Philadelphia,  M  is  found 
dipping  at  the  rate  of  80"  south,  while  in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  opposite, 
this  bed  is  perpendicular  and  frequently  inverted.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  tell  how  deep  the  basin  may  be,  or  how  wide 
it  originally  was.  But  this  contraction  does  not  take  place  in  shallow 
basins ;  for,  instead  of  being  depressed,  they  are  liAcd  by  the  contracting 
ferces,  and  we  may  thenco  conclude  that  all  perpendicular  dips  ha^-ing 
lojig  axes  must  belong  to  deep  basins. 

The  Gate  at  the  Boads  colliery  will  average  10  feet  thick,  with  7  feet 
bottom  bench,  aud  a  2  feet  top  bench,  divided  t>y  a  foot  or  more  of  slate. 


THE  8ANDB0CK. 

This  is  the  upper  workable  seam  in  the  anthracite  mea- 
sures; but  it  ia  generally  considered  too  small  for  attention 
at  present,  though  we  believe  it  has  been  worked  as  the 
South  Salem.  It  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet,  and  lies  fiDtn 
100  to  150  feet  above  the  Salem,  or  M.  N  is  worthy  of 
note  simply  as  the  upper  workable  seam,  but  otherwise  it 
is  insignificant,  and  scarcely  deserves  a  name  and  location 
among  the  many  munificent  beds  which  we  have  illustrated :  inclusive, 
however,  it  constitutes  the  fifteenth  scam. 

To  all  of  these,  except  A  and  C,  we  have  attached  the  most  popular  name, 
and  have  frequently  given  the  local  names  as  applied  in  different  districts. 
We  may  here  note  an  omission,  however,  in  case  of  the  Mammoth,  which 
was  known  generally  during  the  early  development  of  the  Coalcastle  or 
Mine  Hill  basin  as  the  "  Daniel,"  after  the  first  operator,  Mr.  Francis 
Daniel,  now  of  Yatesvillc,  in  the  Mahanoy  valley. 

We  have  given  names  to  the  two  lower  nameless  beds  A  and  C,  as 
Alpha  and  Gamma.  These,  however,  are  unimportant  seams,  and  no  one 
will  be  concerned  about  their  names.  The  liberty  we  have  taken  in  giving 
tfaem  some  definite  title  is  simply  for  convenience. 

The  names  and  thickness  of  the  respective  seams  as  we  have  now  classi- 
fied them,  in  the  Pottsville  district,  we  give  in  the  accompanying  table. 
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Thns  the  minimam  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  would  be  about  60  feet, 
the  average  thickness  123,  as  given  in  figure  74,  and  the  maximum  205 
feet.  The  thickne^  of  the  measures  would  stand  thus,  inclusive  of  the 
coal: — minimum,  880;  average,  1750;  maximum,  2380.  These  figures 
merely  represent  the  distances  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  coal-seam,  or 
from  A  to  N.  The  unproductive  measures  above  N  may  vary  from  300 
to  1000  ieet,  according  to  location  and  situation. 

SWATARA   DiaiMCT. 

In  proceeding  westward,  we  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  chief  or  dis- 
tinguishing formations,  and  shall  not  reiterate  that  which  we  have  already 
stated  conoeming  the  seams  and  their  peculiarities,  since  there  is  a  general 
sameness  of  the  measures  from  Pottsville  to  Tremont,  and  the  number  of 
basins  there  Is,  perhaps,  not  less  than  between  the  Mine  Hill  and  the  Sharp 


TRAHSVtMC  SICTION 


Mountain,  as  figure  91  partially  illustrates.  Three  basins  are  represented, 
looking  west  The  right  of  the  view  is  along  the  line  of  the  Mine  Hill 
nnge,  and  the  two  northern  basins  may  be  considered  as  in  it.     To  the 
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south  of  these  there  are  three  basins,  part  of  one  only  being  represented 
which  divides  this  portion  of  the  field  into  five  basins. 

The  first  basin,  counting  from  the  south,  or  the  Sharp  Mountain,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Pottsville  axis;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  remaining 
basins  are  parallel  axes,  starting  out  from  the  same  point,  though  subject 
to  many  changes  and  modifications  between  the  points,  such  as  the  ''  shift- 
ing'^  of  the  antidinals  from  right  to  left,  and  vice  versd^  and  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  synclinals,  .as  explained  in  the  case  of  the  first  basio, 
south  of  the  Mine  Hill.  Beyond  this  point  the  axes  divide,  the  north 
antidinals  turning  northwest,  the  south  axes  pursuing  their  course  with- 
out much  change.  This  deflection  soon  accomplishes  a  division  of  the 
field,  and  forms  the  north  and  south  forks,  formerly  described. 

The  first  basin  south  of  the  Mine  Hill,  which  we  partially  represent  in 
figure  91,  continues  into  and  throughout  the  Lykens  Valley,  or  North 
Fork;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  or  middle  basin.  But  at 
or  near  this  point  a  new  basin  commences,  which  widens  and  undulates  in 
minor  rolls  westward,  until  it  terminates  in  a  short  point  between  the  forks. 
The  south  basin,  as  already  observed,  forms  the  South  or  Dauphin  Fork, 
which  is  a  single  basin ;  while  the  north  is  a  double  basin,  as  intimated  by 
a  continuation  of  the  two  basins  before  mentioned.  A  third  basin  is,  how- 
ever, developed  at  Bear  Gap;  but  where  this  commences  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain. 

The  two  small  north  basins,  containing  the  '^seven-foot"  as  the  upper 
seam,  terminate  a  short  distance  west  of  Swatara  Falls.  The  veins  are 
here  found  in  their  places  uniformly,  as  shown  by  the  letters;  but  we  are 
not  informed  whether  all  the  lower  beds  have  been  developed.  Col. 
D.  Percy  Brown,  who  furnished  the  data  for  this  section,  had  not  made 
any  developments  below  the  Skidmore.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  B 
exists  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  at  the  Forestville  mines,  and  there- 
fore assume  that  it  must  exist  here.  A  clear  statement  is  given  of  the  seams 
from  D  to  J. 

The  Skidmore  is  here  6  feat  thick,  and  lies  about  50  feet  below  the 
Mammoth.  The  Mammoth  itself  is  divided  by  45  feet  of  slate  and  sand- 
stone,— ^the  lower  bed  being  6  feet  thick,  and  the  upper  bed  16  feet;  while 
its  satellite,  the  '^  seven-foot^"  is  40  feet  above  the  upper  bed,  and  is  about 
seven  feet  in  thickness.  The  Holmes  and  Primrose,  or  F  and  6,  are  in 
their  proper  positions;  the  Primrose  being  145  yards  in  horizontal  distance 
across  the  measures — which  dip  at  45^ — from  the  lower  bed  of  E,  or  the 
Mammoth. 

The  Orchards  H  and  L,  and  the  Diamond  J,  are  found  *^  in  place" 
above  G;  but  these  appear  to  be  the  highest  seams  in  this  basin.  The  two 
southern  basins  probably  contain  the  Tracys,  or  £  and  L,  at  this  point,  as 
the  highest  beds  of  workable  coal. 
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A  gradual  thinning  process  appears  to  take  place  in  the  seams  soath  of 
Pottsville^  while  the  Mammoth  permanently  divides^  and  forms  three  distinct 
Beams.  At  Tamaqua^  and  east  of  that  pointy  the  seven-feet  seam  does  not 
make  its  appearance;  but  a  short  distance  west  a  thin  seam  starts  off  from 
the  Mammoth  and  forms  an  independent  bed;  which  never  again  unites 
with  the  Mammoth.  At  Mount  Laffee  another  split  of  the  Mammoth  takes 
plaoe^  which  widens  in  its  westward  course  until^  at  Swatara^  as  we  have 
just  mentioned;  they  are  45  feet  apart.  Thus  this  great  bed  forms  three 
separate  and  distinct  seams  as  it  goes  west;  and  these  undoubtedly  continue 
through  the  Western  bituminous  coal-fields.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  both  C  and  D  depreciate  westward^  as  all  our  sections  indicate,  and 
that  they  are  small  and  insignificant  seams  at  Broad  Top,  and  perhaps 
obsolete  in  some  of  the  Western  fields;  and  we  have,  likewise,  evidence 
that  B  divides  in  the  same  manner  as  E,  and  forms  two  distinct  seams  in 
its  westward  course, — ^which,  we  think,  can  be  distinctly  recognized  in  many 
parts  of  the  bituminous  regions.  It  is  a  very  significant  &ct  that  all  the 
lower  seams  in  the  Alleghany  coal-fields  exist  in  pairs,  or  double  beds,-^ 
which  sustains  our  theory  that  the  Mammoth  and  all  the  white-ash  coals, 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  anthracite  regions  lie  below  the  Mahanoy  sand- 
stone, and  the  barren  measures  of  the  Western  coal-fields.  The  Twin 
seams  of  Kentucky  are  on  the  same  horizon  with  B  here,  which  is  always, 
or  with  rare  exceptions,  a  twin  seam. 

The  same  comparison  or  analogy  holds  good  in  the  Middle  anthracite 
region,  taking  the  Lehigh  basins  as  the  eastern  starting-point,  where  the 
Mammoth  is  a  single  bed  of  from  25  to  35  feet  in  thickness;  but  in  the 
Mahanoy  region  it  throws  off  the  ^^  seven-feet," — at  first  small,  but  increasing 
westward  to  a  maximum  of  10  feet.  Westward  of  the  Ixxnist  dividing 
ridge  the  Mammoth  again  divides  and  forms  the  ^' Twin  veins,"  at  first 
with  only  a  few  feet  of  dividing  slate;  but  before  it  reaches  the  western 
termination  of  the  Shamokin  region,  at  Trevorton,  those  seams  are  divided 
hj  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  measures,  and  are  considered  as  distinct 
seams. 

In  the  Wyoming  region  we  do  not  recognize  the  Mammoth  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  region.  It  does  not  exist.  But  there,  as  here,  the 
seams  divide,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  and  form  separate  beds  from 
that  point  westward. 

In  the  Broad  Top  region,  which  lies  almost  in  a  direct  west  course  from 
the  Wyoming  field,  we  cannot  recognize  the  Mammoth,  or  reconcile  the 
seams  to  our  central  formations  in  the  anthracite  regions;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  if  we  take  our  western  divisions  as  a  guide,  and  seek  only  for  the 
hu^r  seams,  since  the  smaller  ones  depreciate  to  mere  leaders  or  streaks, 
and  eventually  disappear  entirely.  But  in  the  Broad  Top  field  we  find  the 
representation  of  every  seam  which  we  find  here,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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'^  seven-feet/'  which,  however,  entirely  disappears  before  reaching  the 
western  end  of  the  anthracite  fields  in  the  Middle  coal-field,  and  doea  not 
appear  in  the  Northern,  or  Wyoming,  field. 


Section  of  Broad  Top  Meamtre. 


Mahanoy  sandstone,  &c 150 

Coal,  E,  Mammoth  or  Freeport 5 

Slates,  &o '. 50 

Coal,  E,  Mammoth  or  Freeport 7 

Slates,  &o 30 

Iron  ore 1 

Coal,D 1 

Slates,  &o 60 

Coal,  C 1 

Slates,  &c 10 


Coal,  B,  Buok  Mountain 5 

Slates,  sandstones,  &c 35 

Coal,  Leader 1 

Slates,  &c 30 

Coal,  B,  Buck  Mountain  or  Lower 

Bed 7 

Sandstones,  slates,  &c 35 

Coal,*  A 1 

Slates,  &c 30 

Conglomerato 100 


NORTH,  OR  LTKBN8  VALLEY,  FORK. 

Passing  west  of  Tremont  and  entering  the  basin  of  the  North  Fork,  or 
Bear  Valley,  we  soon  lose  all  traces  of  the  upper  or  red-ash  seams;  and 
the  lower,  or  white-ash,  also  terminate  with  the  measures  in  which  they 
exist,  as  they  successively  rise  to  the  sur&ce.  As  we  have  stated,  all  our 
coal-fields  exist  as  long,  narrow  troughs,  with  their  extremities  rising,  like 
the  ends  of  a  canoe,  to  a  point  at  the  sur&ce,  as  plainly  illustrated  in 
figure  22,  representing  the  east-and-west  undulations  of  the  Wyoming 
basins.  While  the  central  portions  of  the  field  contain  15  seams,  the  ex- 
tremities contain  but  one;  and  while  the  lowest  bed  at  Pottsville  may  be 
3000  feet  deep,  the  lowest  on  the  end  of  Short  Mountain,  west  of  Wicon- 
isco,  may  not  be  over  20  to  30  feet 

The  Grate  vein,  M,  may  be  near  the  sur&ce  east  of  New  Philadelphia 


FiQ.  92. 
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PLAN  OF  OUTCROPS. 


and  west  of  Swatara,  but  it  ends  near  those  points  and  traverses  less  than 


*  This  seam  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  conglomerAte  than  aboTe  it. 
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M{  the  length  of  the  field;  and  between  these  points  and  the  extremities 
all  the  underlying  seams  come  to  day^  or  outcrop.  This  may  be  illustrated 
more  clearly  by  the  small  diagram,  figure  92.  The  practical — ^those 
&miliar  with  our  coal  formations — ^will  not  require  the  aid  of  this  figure 
to  comprehend  our  description ;  but  tliere  are  many  who  will  require  the  aid 
of  this  plan,  which  shows  very  plainly  why  there  are  more  coal-seams  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  basins. 

This  illustration  does  not  merely  represent  the  outcrops  of  the  seams 
in  the  north  or  Lykens  Valley  arm  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  but  is  a 
general  plap  of  the  terminations  and  outcrops  of  the  coal-seams  in  each 
bosiii.  We  have  not  given  the  parallel  basins  in  each  field  as  they  exist 
side  by  side.  It  would  be  a  mere  repetition,  and  would  tend  to  confiise 
TBther  than  to  instruct  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  position  and  outcrops  of  the  respective  basins  in  the  First,  or 
Southern,  coal-field,  for  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  construct  one. 
In  bet,  we  know  it  to  be  impossible  under  present  developments.  An 
ideal  plan  might  be  constructed,  representing  the  general  features  and 
groaps  of  the  Southern  basins;  but  it  would  only  be  understood  by  those 
pnictically  fiuniliar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  anthracite  formations. 
We  may,  however,  convey  a  fiiint  impression  by  comparing  the  oasins  in 
the  First,  or  Southern,  anthracite  field  to  a  fleet  of  Indian  canoes  laid  side 
bv  side  in  a  narrow  stream.  But  some  of  these  canoes  should  be  very  long 
and  narrow,  and  others  very  short  and  comparatively  wide ;  and,  to  complete 
the  comparison,  while  they  should  lie  seven  or  eight  abreast  in  the  centre, 
two  should  lie  at  the  west  end  of  the  fleet,  wide  asunder,  and  only  one  at 
the  east  end. 

The  proportions  in  figure  92  are  not  correctly  drawn,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  represent  the  formation  on  a  natural  or  uniform  scale.  While 
the  basin  thus  represented  is  not  less  than  70  miles  long,  it  is  only  from  a 
half-mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth, — ^taking  the  first  basin  of  the  first  coal- 
field for  instance, — and  only  3000  feet  deep,  assuming  their  centres  to  be 
from  0  to  0  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville. 

We  have  thus,  perhaps,  digressed  firom  the  subject  under  discussion,  but 
have,  we  hope,  conveyed  a  good  idea  of  the  general  character  of  those 
terminating  basins;  and  we  shall  not  be  required  to  state  further  why  there 
are  only  two  or  three  workable  seams  at  Wiconisco  and  fifteen  at  Potts- 
ville. 

The  Bear  Valley  seems  to  be  a  double  basin,  but  in  reality  the  measures 
contain  three  basins;  they  are  not,  however,  all  in  Bear  Valley.  In  feet, 
in  Bear  Gap,  at  Wiconisco,  only  one  basin  is  shown  in  the  valley;  while 
the  otber  two  basins  are,  in  a  manner,  under  the  mountains, — the  south 
basin  being  under  the  southern  base  of  Big  Lick  Mountain,  and  the 
northern  basin  being  at  or  near  the  north  base  of  Short  Mountain. 
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We  are  aware  the  miners  of  Wioonisco  think  difierently,  and  are  nnder 
the  impression  that  their  coal-aeams  are  belom  the  conglomerate,  forming  a 
single  basin  &om  north  to  south  under  the  valley  and  under  both  moun- 
tains. But,  if  such  is  the  case,  all  we  have  written  is  wrong,  all  our  geology 
is  at  &nlt,  and  scienoe  has  blundered  serioosly  in  the  anthracite  regions. 

Any  one  fiimiliar  with  our  inverted  dips  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Shenandoah  City,  Coalcastle,  Sharp  Mountain,  and  other  local  irr^^Iari- 
ties,  will  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  Wicouisco  formation.  There  is  no 
place,  however,  in  the  anthnunte  ooal-regions  so  perplexing  as  this  to  the 
mere  local  observer:  the  more  he  investigates,  the  more  will  he  be  perplexed 
fuid  mystified. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  au  illustration  in  figure  93;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  convey  a  good  impression  of  this  singularlyHwntorted  strata  by 
word  or  design.  If  we  are  correct, — and  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it,  for  no  other  explanation  is  available, — ^the  strata  here  are  more 
inverted  than  at  any  other  locality  in  the  anthracite  r^ons,  and  much  like 
some  of  the  inverted  dips  of  the  Blue  Bidge  formations  in  Yirginia,  or  the 
bbIc  strata  at  many  points  along  the  Atlantic  slopes. 


We  do  Dot  pretend  to  give  an  exact  delineation  in  figure  93,  nor  is  it 
drawn  to  a  correct  and  uniform  scale;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  generally  a 
fiur  section  across  the  coal  formations  of  the  North  Fork  at  Bear  Gap. 

We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  one  error,  which  has  escaped  our 
notice  until  too  late  to  remedy  it.  The  red  shale  ought  to  be  represent«>d 
between  the  conglomerates  of  the  north  and  middle  basins,  where  the 
thickness  of  this  rock  is,  in  consequence  of  this  omission,  much  greater  in 
appearance  than  it  really  is.  We  may  also  state  that  the  lines  draw-n  near 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  south  of  the  middle  basin,  should  represent  con- 
glomerate. With  this  explanation,  the  formation  justifies,  and  the  whole 
will  appear  plain. 

This  arm  of  the  coal-field  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  wide  and 
rather  shallow  formation,  containing  three  distinct  basins:  the  middle  one 
being  smaller  and  much  shallower  than  the  outside  basins.  The  process 
of  contraodon,  while  it  forced  those  basins  closer  together  and  elevated 
their  edges,  did  not  depress  their  centres,  but,  on  the  contrary,  elevated  the 
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whole  mafis^  and^  of  course^  affected  tiie  middle  basin  less  than  the  deeper 
and  longer  outside  basins. 

The  mines  at  Wioonisco  are  not  deep;  though  we  believe  one  slope  is  600 
feet  long.  Our  notes  say  300  feet;  but  our  impression  is  that  one  of  the 
slopes  is  of  the  above  lengthy  on  an  angle  of  about  25^.  How  &r  it  maj 
be  to  the  bottom  of  this^  the  south  or  left-hand  basin^  we  cannot  say,  but 
presume  it  cannot  be  less  than  1500  feet  The  miners  and  engineers  of  this 
place  believe  it  to  extend  under  the  entire  section^  as  shown  bj  the  dotted 
line.  There  are  three  seams  in  those  basins^  but  only  two  are  considered 
workable:  their  dimensions  are  respectively  6  and  11  feet.  The  coal  is 
red-ashy — ^which  proves  them  to  be  the  lower  beds;  and  we  doubt  not  both 
belong  to  B^  or  the  Buck  Mountain  bed^  in  its  divided  condition.  This 
Beam  is  always  a  red*ash  in  the  anthracite  r^ions,  and^  we  understand, 
sometimes  also  in  the  bituminous  fields;  while  the  seams  above  B  and 
below  6  are  white-ash,  and  all  above  Q,  and  sometimes  inclusive  of  G,  are 
red-ash, — or  there  are  10  red-aah  seams  and  only  6  white-ash  beds;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  perhaps  more  white-ash  than  red-ash  coal,  on  account 
of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  greater  extent  of  the 
white-ash  than  the  red-ash  area,  as  may  be  noticed  in  figure  92,  excepting 
the  lower  red-ash  seams  B  and  A,  which  occupy  still  larger  areas. 


THE  SOUTH,  OB  DAUPHIN,  FOBX. 

This  fork,  or  arm,  of  the  Southern  coal-field  is  a  long,  deep,  narrow, 
and  single  basin,  being  a  continuation  of  the  First,  or  Pottsville,  basin, 
parallel  with  the  Sharp  Mountain,  which  forms  its  southern  margin.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  basin,  as  we  noticed  them  in  the  Pottsville  district  and 
as  illustrated  in  figure  74,  pursue  it  to  the  end 

FiQ.  94. 


SeCTIOM  AT  BLACK  SPRINQ  GAP  ACROaS  THE  DAUPHIN  FORK. 

Figure  94  is  from  R.  C.  Taylor's  Statistics  of  Coal,  and  represents  a 
section  from  the  Sharp  Mountain  on  the  left,  to  the  fourth,  or  Red  Moun- 
tain on  the  right.  Mr.  Taylor  was  quite  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the 
coal-field.  He  spent  much  time,  under  the  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company,  in  its  investigation.  We  differ  very  much  from  Taylor  in 
our  sections  generally,  simply  because  we  have  availed  ou^lves  of  late 
developments.  He  wrote  at  an  early  day,  without  the  light  we  now  have, 
and  we  can  only  express  our  surprise  and  admiration  at  his  general  cor- 
rectness.   In  the  present  instance  there  is  little  to  add,  with  the  exception 
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of  late  developments  in  tunnelling  acroes  the  basin,  in  which  the  company 
have  discovered  several  seams  not  laid  down  in  section  94. 

We  find  here  no  deviation  from  the  general  order  of  the  seams,  except 
that  the  lower  beds  are  split :  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B,  forms  two,  and 
the  Mammoth  forms  two,  or  perhaps  three.  But,  as  before  mentioned, 
there  are  more  seams  developed  since  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  formed  the  fore- 
going section,  and  twelve  seams  are  now  proved,  which  will  include  the 
measures  from  A  to  6  or  H.  But  in  all  probability  G  is  the  highest 
workable  seam,  and  is  cut  in  the  Yellow  Spring  tunnel  at  its  lowest  or 
synclinal  axis,  where  the  seam  stands  like  a  Y,  and  is  cut  through  its  base, 
which  is  40  feet  thick.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that,  if  the  measures 
hold  their  average  thickness,  the  depth  of  the  basin  is  between  700  and 
800  feet  below  the  level  of  this  tunnel. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  change  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  coal 
in  those  fields;  but  no  definite  point  has  been  fixed  where  the  change  com- 
mences. It  has  been  oflen  said  that  the  anthracite  coals  depreciate  in 
hardness  from  the  Lehigh  westward;  but,  though  we  have  paid  more 
attention  to  this  matter  than  any  one  else,  it  has  not  appeared  perceptible 
to  us.  We  find  the  white-ash  coals  of  the  Pottsville  district  as  hard, 
dense,  and  firm  as  those  of  the  Lehigh,  and  there  is  little  perceptible 
change  this  side  of  Swatara.  We  do  not  find  the  tendency  to  change  fiilly 
developed  until  we  reach  the  forks  of  the  basin,  and  in  these  it  is  marked 
and  rapid,  and  the  western  half  of  the  Dauphin  Fork  is  a  fiill  semi-bitu- 
minous; while  the  Short  Mountain  coals  may*  be  termed  a  semi-anthracite, 
or  a  grade  between. 

There  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  eastern  coals  and  the 
red-ash  of  the  central  portions  of  the  field,  because  these  seams  do  not 
exist  at  either  its  eastern  or  western  end,  and  all  the  red-ash  coals  that 
may  be  found  at  these  extremities  belong  to  the  lower  red-ash  beds, — 
generally  A  and  B. 

The  red-ash  seams  produce  much  sofl  and  crumbling  coal,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  all  the  coals  of  the  central  portions  of  the  field  have 
been  pronounced  depreciated  in  hardness;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
white-ash  coals  of  the  Mammoth  are  as  hard,  dense,  and  solid  at  the  base 
of  the  Mine  Hill  as  the  Locust  Mountain. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  we  may  speculate  on  the  probable  breadth 
originally  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  or  how  much  it  has  been  contracted. 
If  we  calculate  the  depth  of  the  basins,  their  present  angles,  and  probable 
ancient  undulations,  we  will  find  in  nearly  all  cases  a  contraction  of  nearly, 
if  not  fully,  one-half:  therefore,  where  the  Southern  coal-field  is  now  5 
miles  wide,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  originally  10  miles  wide.  But  this 
rule  will  not  hold  good  in  any  but  the  First  coal-field  generally,  and  the 
Mahanoy  portion  of  the  Middle  coal-field. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BBOAD  MOUNTAIN  BASINS,  ETC.  ETC. 

Chaneter  of  the  Broad  Mountain  Basin — Minor  Rolls — Transrerse  Section  of  the  Basin — 
Vertieal  Section — Mammoth  Bed — Formation  of  Coal — Depth  of  Coal-Basins — Statements 
or  Propositions  in  regard  to  the  Formation  of  Coal — Skidmore— Gamma — Buck  Moun- 
tain— The  Lower  Coal-Beds — ^Identity  of  the  Coal-Seams — ^Vertical  Sections  compared — 
Tracing  the  Coal-Beds  to  the  Bituminous  Fields — Sullivan  County  Formations — ^Produc- 
tion of  the  First  Coal-Field. 

We  have  now  briefly  described  and  illustrated  the  prominent  anthracite 
ooal-fields  and  their  principal  basins;  and  though  we  have  not  attempted  to 
trace  their  axes^  since  we  believe  it  to  be  impracticable^  we  have  given  a 
concise  and  practical  illustration  of  each  impostant  division  and  district  as 
fidthfully  and  correctly  as  present  developments  will  admit  of;  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  find  instruction  and  pleasure  in  the  details. 

We  have  not  written  merely  for  one  class  of  readers^  and  have,  therefore, 
avoided  scientific  and  technical  phrases  where  plain,  common  words  would 
best  express  the  meaning,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  general  reader. 
We  know  it  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  to  the  unprofessional,  and 
those  not  &miliar  with  geology,  the  intricate  and  irregular  formations  of 
the  anthracite  coal  measures,  which  are  so  much  distorted  and  changed, 
fix)m  their  normal  conditions,  or  the  original  positions  in  which  geology 
teaches  us  they  must  have  been  formed.  But  when  such  descriptions  and 
explanations  are  clothed  in  professional  terms,  and  when  technical  and 
scientific  names  are  given  to  local  phenomena,  or  arbitrary  specialties  and 
nomenclatures  are  made  use  of,  such  accounts  become  unintelligible  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  are  only  comprehensible  to  the  professional  man  or« 
tlie  student. 

The  little  coal-basin  which  we  have  now  before  us  for  examination  is 
the  most  simple  and  plain  and  yet  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  anthracite 
formations,  and  will  justify  a  more  than  ordinary  description.  It  illus- 
trates, we  think,  the  phenomena  of  the  anthracite  coal  formations  more 
fully  than  any  other  basin,  and  exists  as  nearly  in  its  normal  or  original 
condition  as  any  cotemporary  basin  of  the  anthracite  group. 

It  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  anthra- 
dte  fields,  but  is  a  distinct  and  separate  basin,  though  it  connects,  in  a 
manner,  the  First  with  the  Middle  coal-field  by  the  high,  undulating  plateau 
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of  conglomerate^  known  as  the  Broad  Mountain,  which  rises  from  beneath 
the  Mine  Hill  basin^  forms  the  Twin  crests  of  the  Broad  Moantain,  with 
the  Broad  Mountain  basin  between  them^  and  then  descends  into  the 
Mahanoy  Valley  beneath  the  coal  measures  of  the  Middle  coal-field. 

Owing  to  the  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  and 
perhaps  its  original  elevation  above  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  Valleys, 
this  portion  of  the  anthracite  formations  has  been  raised  by  the  forces  which 
contracted  and  depressed  the  flanking  or  parallel  valleys :  consequently,  its 
strata  have  not  been  crushed  and  distorted,  as  the  measures  of  those  low, 
weak,  and  yielding  basins  were.  We  find,  therefore,  much  the  same  result 
in  physical  appearance  and  geological  structure  as  in  the  detached  Lehigh 
basins,  which  were  evidently  formations  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  tendency,  however,  to  form  the  vertical  by  contraction  firom  the 
south  (though  the  forces  might  be  exerted  equally  from  the  north)  in  the 
north-dipping  strata  is  still  evident,  both  on  the  Broad  Mountain  and 
the  Lehigh  plateaus. 

There  are  a  few  rare  cases  where  the  efl&cts  of  contraction  are  more 
evident  in  the  south  dips  than  the  north;  or  on  the  north  instead  of  the 
south  sides  of  peculiar  basins.  ^ 

One  of  these  is  at  Coalcastle,  in  t^e  case  of  the  famous  '^Jugular''  basin 
or  '^  overthrow,''  and  another  may  be  found  in  the  Head  Mountain  baain, 
on  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Middle  *  coal-field,  east  of  the  Oatawissa 
Bailroad,  where  the  south  dip  is  nearly  vertical,  and  the  coal  thick, 
crushed,  and  evidently  disturbed.  We  do  not  remember  another  instance 
of  this  character ;  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  exist.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  a  general  rule  throughout  the  anthracite  regions  for  the  north  dipe  to 
assume  a  steeper  angle  than  the  south-dipping  strata;  and,  as  stated  above, 
nearly  all  the  perpendicular  and  inverted  strata  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
basins. 

We  may  mention  here  a  style  of  basin,  roll,  or  undulation  that  has 
merely  been  alluded  to  as  existing  within  the  principal  or  prominent 
basins,  but  which  we  have  not  discussed.  As  a  critical  mention  may  throw 
some  light  on  subjects  which  we  propose  to  illustrate  in  connection  with 
the  New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain  basin,  we  may  here  appropriately 
notice  them. 

These  minor  rolls  or  basins  which  we  allude  to  genially  occur  on  the 
long,  gentle  planes  of  the  south-dipping  strata,  in  which  they  are  small 
undulations.  They  occur  more  fi^quently  towards  the  outcrops  of  the 
coal-seams  than  towards  the  centres  of  their  main  basins;  but  they  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  centre  of  deep  basins  and  the  steep  sides  of  com- 
paratively high  angles  of  dip;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  peculiarity  which 
we  propose  to  make  a  specialty  almost  entirely  disappears :  we  allude  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  coal-seams  in  all  these  minor  rolls  when  tiiey  oocor 
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in  gently  dipping  strata, — say  at  35"  and  below,  bnt  more  particularly  about 
15°.  Figure  96  will  illustrate  more  clearly  the  form  aod  character  of 
tliese  minor  rolls. 

In  %nre  96  we  have  pvea  sis  illustrationa  of  the  same  scam — fi» 
inetaace,  the  Primroae— on  dips  ranging  &om  5°  to  60°,  which  represent 


generally  the  form  and  character  of  those  small  interior  or  Babordinate 
lasins  or  andulationa  of  the  strata  on  the  south  dips,  and  their  cofisequent 
effects  on  the  coal-aeatns.  We  have  chosen  the  Primrose  because  it  is  a 
angle  and  r^nlar  seam,  and  not  subject  to  the  trequent  and  extraordinary 
<olargement8  of  tlie  Mammoth,  yet  subject,  as  we  represent,  to  frequent 
dungee  and  enlai^ments,  such  as  affect,  more  or  less,  all  the  aeams  in  the 
uthracite  measures. 

Those  undulations  frequently  have  an  inflaence  on  the  overlying  and 
indo-Iying  seams,  where  the  waves  or  rolls  are  of  sufficiently  great  extent; 
but  Bmall  depressions  do  not  so  much  affect  the  overlying  strata.  Sedi- 
mentary deposits  naturally  fill  the  depreaaiona  &ster  than  the  elevations, 
and  the  normal  condition  of  all  sedimentary  strata  is  an  increased  thickness 
in  the  synclinal  and  a  decreased  thickness  in  the  anticlinal  axes  when 
"ibjeot  to  like  influences:  consequently,  the  small  depressions  become  filled 
to  the  general  horizon  of  the  surronnding  deposits. 

The  upper  section  at  5°  dip  in  figure  95  represents  some  of  tiie  osdn- 
lations  of  the  Primrose  above  water-level  in  Brown's  old  Oak  Hill 
ollieiy,  where  this  seam  makes  several  extensive  and  wave-like  rol&,  in- 
(Teasing  and  decreasing  the  dimenBiona  of  the  coal  from  8  to  20  feet. 
These  extensive  waves  affect  the  Orchard,  which  lies  about  one  hundred 
feet  above,  but  to  a  less  d^^ree. 

The  second  aecticm  illnstratea  nearly  the  undulations  or  rolls  in  the 
Kanunoth  and  Primrose,  on  the  Mammoth  Vein  Consolidated  Coal 
Company's  lands,  between  St.  Clair  and  Wodesville,  as  fi)und  in  the 
Hickory  colliery,  fijrmerly  operated  by  the  Messrs.  Milnes. 
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The  third  Bection  represents  a  rare  form  of  undulation,  and  one  that 
happens  more  frequently  near  the  oat«tx}p8  of  ooal-seams  tiuin  on  their 
r^;nlar  dips.  It  is  found  on  the  oatcrope  of  the  Orchard,  on  the  Oak  Hill 
tzact,  and  at  several  other  points  on  different  seams,  and  \b  illustrated  on 
a  lar^  scale  by  the  ondulatioa  of  the  Mammoth  at  Wolf  Creek,  or  the 
eastern  point  of  the  Jugular  basin. 

The  fourth  section,  on  30°  of  dip,  is  similar  to  a  roll  or  enlargement  of 
the  Primrose  at  the  Warrenton  colliery  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Maize  at 
Silver  Creek,  vbere  this  seam  appears  to  obtain  its  maximum  size  in  40 
feet  of  thickness. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  forma  of  nndulation  are  sometimes  met  with  in  all 
the  anthracite  seams,  and  oSer  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sinking 
"  slopes."  They  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  all  the  eastern  Virginia 
ooal-fields,  as  we  shall  notice  in  our  description  of  those  formations. 

We  find  in  all  the  foregoing  minor  basins  an  enlargement  of  the  coal- 
seams  ;  but  in  all  deep  bamns  rather  a  decrease  than  an  intrease  of  the  coaL 
Yet  the  eulargemeot  is  not  confined  to  the  temporary  basins  on  the  angle 
of  dip,  or  towards  the  outcrop  of  gently  undulating  seams:  all  our 
moderately  deep  or  medium  basins  present  the  same  feature,  as  in  the 
New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain  basin,  and  in  all  the  medium  Xiehigh 
basins.  We  therefore  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  the  coal-deposits  are  more 
uniform,  and  are  in  their  maximum  dimensions,  when  formed  in  basins  of 
medium  depth.  We  take  the  Broad  Mountain  basin  as  the  medium, 
and  will  illustrate  its  form,  dimensions,  and  cbaiacter,  before  offering 


it  further  in  evidence  of  a  theory  advanced  in  the  early  chapters  of  this 
work  on  the  formation  of  coal. 

This  is  a  small  but  uniform  basin,  containing  the  white-ash  beds  in  their 
maximum  dimensions  and  in  their  most  perfect  oondidon.    Ita  extreme 
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length  isf  aboat  six  miles^  and  its  maximum  breadth  2000  feet.  It  Ls  360 
feet  deep  to  the  base  of  the  Mammoth^  730  to  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B, 
and  860  to  the  lowest  seam,  and  contains  six  workable  coal-beds,  with  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  107  feet  of  coal. 

The  '^Seven-feet"  seam  is  the  upper  bed  in  this  basin,  and  lies  about  20 
feet  above  the  Mammoth,  which  ranges  from  60  to  80  feet  in  thickness. 
Seventj-five  feet  below  E  we  find  D,'or  the  Skidmore,  which  is  9  feet 
thick ;  and  62  feet  below  D  we  find  C,  which  is  6  feet  thick.  Below  these 
2i)0  feet  is  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B,  18  feet  thick,  and  in  fine  condition. 
The  lower  workable  seam  is  A,  100  feet  below  B.  A  is  here  from  6  to  8 
feet  thick :  a  small  seam  exists  below  it,  in  the  conglomerate,  but  is  not 
ooosidered  a  r^ular  or  permanent  bed. 

The  south  dips  of  this  basin  range  from  30^  to  35^,  and  the  north  dips 
about  70^.  It  would  thus  appear  that  even  this  basin  has  been  changed 
from  its  normal  condition ;  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  sedimentary 
strata  could  form  at  an  angle  so  steep  as  70^.  It  seems  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility. However  the  coal  may  have  been  formed,  the  overlying  strata 
must  have  been  deposited  as  sediment  in  water.  This  sediment  would 
not  be  deposited  uniformly  in  basins  having  high  angles  of  dip,  but  would 
accumulate  much  more  rapidly  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  than  on  its  steep 
sides,  particularly  if  they  dipped  at  an  angle  of  46°  or  Qver.  Therefore, 
^  we  find  but  little  difference  between  the  thickness  of  the  strata  at 
nght  angles  on  steep  and  even  inverted  dips  and  that  of  the  horizontal 
strata,  we  conclude  that  most  of  the  anthracite  basins  have  been  contracted, 
depressed,  or  elevated,  and  that  their  angles  of  dip  have  been  greatly 
increased.  Where  the  strata  are  contorted,  we  almost  invariably  find  the 
coal  crushed  and  powdered ;  but  where  we  do  not  find  evidence  of  violent 
contractions,  or  where  the  coal  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  crushing  process, 
^l^e  seams  are  not  injured  in  this  respect.  .  ^' Faults,^'  however,  are  common 
ui  all  formations ;  but  they  are  less  firequent  in  well-defined  planes  and  in 
smooth  and  regular  strata  than  in  twisted,  knotty,  and  rippled  sediment : 
these  irr^ularities  are  primal  fiiults,  and  not  the  effects  of  subsequent 
^u^es.  Coal,  however,  may  be  changed  by  other  causes  than  the  influ- 
*ntts  of  contraction,  and  to  the  irregularities  in  coal  formations,  due  to 
^ueh  subsequent  causes  as  slips,  "up-throws,"  "down-throws,"  "crushed 
irata,"  inverted  measures,  &c.,  we  may  add  those  caused  by  heat,  trap 
<JiKeSy  and  like  phenomena,  which  have  also  changed  the  normal  condition 
of  coal  by  exhausting  its  carbon  and  dividing  and  distorting  its  strata. 
'Primal  fiiults'^  are  the  effects  of  original  causes.  These  causes  we  will 
not  attempt  to  explain  in  this  connection,  but  will  offer  instances  and  their 
inferences  in  a  future  chapter,  under  the  head  of  "  faults  and  irregularities :" 
^we  allude  to  "rock  faults,"  "dirt  feults,"  "slate  feults,"  "bottom  and 
top  ro  V  &C&C 
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VERTICAL  SECTION  BROAD  MOUNTAIN  BASIN. 

Pi^ra  97  represents  a  sectioD  through  the  centre  of  the  Broad  Moun- 
tain or  New  Boston  basin.     We  gave  the  thickness 
^'°-  ^'^-  of  the  strata  in  a  former  page ;  the  total  depth  is  8  GO 

^$*j,  &et;  and  this  depth  we  assume  as  a  medium  basin, 

and  the  most  &vorable  for  the  formation  of  coal,  not 
merely  because  this  hasin  presents  a  maximum  thick- 
ness of  coal  heds  bat  because  all  other  basins  of  the 
same  dimensions  present  the  same  &vorable  oondi* 
tions  We  may  instance  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Southern  coal  field  on  the  Lehigh,  particularly  the 
Summit  Hill  basm  most  of  the  detached  Lehigh 
basins  the  Mahanoy  basins,  and  the  Mine  llill  ba-='iii£. 
Otliers  might  be  brought  in  evidence ;  but  the^  arc 
enough.  The  original  depth  of  those  basins  am  only 
be  found  from  tJio  number  of  seams  they  contain,  and 
all  those  in  which  the  upper  red-ash  coal  seams  do 
not  exist  must  have  been  originally  comparatively 
■hallow  basins.  Their  present  depth  is  not  a  eafc 
criterion;  the  depth  through  the  measures  doe»  not 
offer  conclusive  evidence  of  original  depth,  since  t!ie 
top  of  the  water  may  have  been  many  feet  above  the 
Upper  measures. 

In  the  Pottsville  basin  the  water-line  may  have 
been  near  the  summit  of  the  Sharp  MooDtain ; 
and,  though  we  have  good  reason  to  say  that  range 
was  not  originally  as  elevated  as  at  present,  it  must 
Btill  have  been  as  high  as  the  Broad  Mountain  at 
that  time,  since  the  water  of  the  anthracite  coal-fieids 
must  have  had  a  general  level,  as  the  identical  seams 
must  have  had  a  cotemporaneona  existence.  There- 
fore the  Pottsville  basin  may  have  been  more  than 
lOCX)  feet  deeper  than  the  Broad  Mountain, — or  the 
djfierence  between  the  level  of  the  Mammoth  an<1  tlie 
Sandroch, — since  the  intervening  seams  were  form^^d 
aAer  tlie  Broad  Mountain  basin  had  been  fillol. 
When  or  how  those  basins  were  depressed  or  elevated,  no  one  can  say. 
The  contiacting  forces  may  have  been  gradually  doing  their  work  duriiin: 
tlie  formation  of  coal,  as  wo  should  infer;  but  their  most  violait  eSorts 
were  exerted  subsequently,  as  the  crushed  and  inverted  strata  testify. 

We  ofiered  a  theory  on  the  formation  of  coal  in  the  early  chapters  of 
this  worh,  and  we  think  the  formations  of  this  basin  ofier  abundant  proof 
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that  tbe  commonly  accepted  arborescent  vegetation,  or  the  marsh  and 

bog  theories,  are  incorrect  and  erroneous,  if  it  does  p,„  gg^ 

Qot  prove  oars  to  be  correct.     It  wonld  be  far  beyond 

ibe  probability,  if  not  the  possibility,  for  the  slow 

ITOn-th  of  bog  formation  to  form  the  grand  column  of 

coal  represented  in  figure  98,  or  the  Mammoth  of  this 

basin.     According  to  the  slow  growth  of  bc^,  as  de-    . 

veloped  within  the  last  five  hnndred  years  in  Ireland 

»nd  elsewhere,  it  would  require  a  million  years  to  form 

the  magnificent   bed   of   coal   here   illustrated;    and 

iwording   to   the   theory  of  arborescent   and   marsh 

vt^tation,   as    advocated   by   Professor   Rogers  and 

others,  it  would  not  only  require  an  equal  lapse  of 

time  to  produce  a  sufficient  growth,  but  it  would  be 

an  impossibility  for  any  land-growth  of  vegetation  to 

form  a  solid  bench  or  vein  of  coal  equal  to  the  12-foot 

baicK  of  this  great  bed.     It  would  require  a  thousand 

fietof  massed  and  packed  vegetation  to  form  this  12 

feet  of  coal;  and  we  need  not  say  that  such  a  growth 

nmid  not  be  sustained  on  the  land  or  above  water. 

A  vegetation  capable  of  producing  such  a  vast  mass 
of  eoal  miist  not  only  have  taken  root  in  the  depth  of 
the  basin,  and  grown  up  through  it,  but  the  successive 
^ivths  of  years  must  have  accumulated  and  settled  in 
it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  growth 
was  on  the  surfece  of  the  water,  but  that  yearly  in- 
(Trase  recced  beneath  the  water  and  formed  the  mass, 
vhich  conld  not  increase  in  any  other  manner  from 
'inple  vegetation.  But,  as  before  stated,  we  do  not 
'tedit  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  coal  from  v^eta- 
tioD  alone.  The  carbon  oils,  which  at  that  day  most 
luve  been  in  excess,  particularly  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion!), were  perhaps  the  most  active  agent  in  preserving 
the  vegetation  and  in  increasing  and  cementing  its 
bnik,  as  set  forth  at  lai^  in  the  early  chapters. 

That  petroleum  forms  bitumen  by  evaporatioa  and 
wdimont,  requires  no  proof  here;  it  is  a  fixed  and 
nmmonly  accepted  &ct;  and  that  this  oil  was  the 
product  of  this  era  and  existed  in  profusion,  the 
imineDse  bitnminous  deposits  testify:  therefore,  it  is 
natural  that  the  resulting  bitumen  should  unite  with 
•ne  vegetation  to  form  coal,  since  both  mnst  have 
■Wilted  in  the  same  basins  and  could  not  escape  contact.     It  ia  not  only 
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the  most  natural  process  that  can  be  suggested^  but  it  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  reconciled  to  all  the  conditions  of  our  coal  formations. 

The  interruptions  to  the  continuous  growth  or  formation  of  coal  are 
frequent  even  in  a  single  bed^  and  ,it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  5  or  6  feet 
of  a  solid  bench  that  is  not  intercalated  with  slate  or  some  evidence  of  a 
check  or  interruption  to  the  continuous  accumulation  of  the  bed.  In  figure 
98  we  find  one  bed  of  12  feet,  and  in  other  beds  illustrated  we  have  given 
nearly  equal  benches;  but  these  are  streaked  with  horizontal  divisions  or 
layers,  giving  evidence  of  depression  and  change, — perhaps  marlring  the 
periods  of  subsidence  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  water. 

There  are  seven  principal  interruptions  or  divisions  in  the  Mammoth  at 
New  Boston,  marking  the  eras  of  complete  submergence,  if  not  precipita- 
tion, since  the  strata  of  slate  indicate  an  interruption  to  the  formation  of 
coal,  and  a  deposit  of  argillaceous  or  arenaceous  matter.  In  this  respect, 
the  Mammoth  is  made  up  of  seven  distinct  seams;  but  these  dividing  dates 
are  not  only  liable  to  change,  to  increase  or  decrease,  in  the  same  basin,  and 
at  short  intervals,  but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  character  in  other 
basins. 

From  evidences  accumulated  firom  various  sources,  and  the  facts  de- 
veloped by  our  examination  of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  forma- 
tions in  this  country  especially,  we  conclude: — 

1.  That  basins  of  1000  feet  are  the  best  and  most  fiivorable  condition  for 
the  growth  or  formation  of  coal,  and  that  the  largest  beds  are  formed  at  a 
depth  of  from  200  to  600  feet  from  the  surface. 

2.  That  the  coal  measures  were  originally  formed  in  gently  undulating 
basins  filled  with  water,  and  that  their  normal  condition  has  been  changed 
in  all  cases  of  high  angles  and  inverted  dips  by  contraction  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  consequent  elevation  and  depression  of  the  axes. 

3.  That  coal  was  formed  in  water  by  the  accumulation  of  carbon 
and  bitumen,  from  an  excessive  growth  of  vegetation  and  the  condensation 
resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  carbon  oils,  which  were  produced  in 
profusion  in  the  same  basins  in  which  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  the 
coal  era  flourished;  and,  consequently  the  contact  and  result  could  not  be 
avoided. 

4.  The  extraordinary  growth  or  formation  of  coal  in  the  anthracite 
regions  is  due  to  an  excess  of  naphtha  or  petroleum,  which  resulted  from 
superior  heat  due  to  volcanic  influences ;  and  the  nature  of  the  coal  is  also 
due  to  the  same  causes. 

We  have  thus  tersely  stated  propositions  which  we  believe  may  be  called 
factSy  and  which  we  think  will  stand  the  critical  investigations  of  the  prac- 
tical. Merely  scientific  inductions  have  had  no  influence  in  forming  these 
conclusions;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  but  the  practical,  who  are  familiar 
with  existing  fikcts,  can  properly  appreciate  a  subject  so  abstruse  and  obscure. 
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We  have  faithfally  tried  to  elacidate  the  propositionfl  at  lai^  io  another 
part  of  the  work,  and  onl^  briefly  allude  to  them  here  in  connectioa  with 
the  coal-beds,  to  bring  the  subject  in  bolder  relief  before  the  mind.  Buttbose 
wbo  would  understand  us  clearly,  and  who  wish  to  gain  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  should  read  Chapter  IV. 

The  Skidmore  at  New  Boston,  in  the  Broad  Mountain 
bstsiD,  is  not  in  as  perfect  condition  as  the  Mammoth. 
It  is,  however,  as  good  as  this  seam  ie  generally  found, 
and  better  than  its  usual  condition  in  the  Southern  coal- 
field. The  amount  of  good  cool  is  over  6  feet,  while 
that  represented  by  white  liaea  in  this  case  is  bone, 
vhich  is  not  always  a  serious  objection,  except  when 
tbe  (one  is  not  streaked  in  the  benches  of  coal.  A  mass 
of  hard  bone  or  slate  between  the  benches  can  always 
be  removed  and  prevented  from  mingling  with  the 
prepared  coal.  But  when  thin  streaks  of  bone  or  slate 
are  intercalated  in  and  through  the  solid  benches,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  prepared 
or  marketable  coal. 

The  thickness  of  D  is  9  feet  in  this  basin,  which  ia  over  its  average 
thickness,  but  less. than  its  maximum  thickness  in  the  Mahanoy  and  Lehigh 
basins. 

C  is  not  often  in  a  workable  condition,  and  seldom  as  Fio.  100. 

pure  as  we  find  it  here,  with  nearly  7  feet  of  merchantable 
coal,  divided  by  two  small  bone  partings.  In  the  Black 
Creek  basins  of  the  Lehigh  group  it  is  rather  lai^er,  but 
Id  the  Beaver  Meadow  basin  it  has  not  been  developed. 

Tbe  Buck  Mountain  bed,  or  B,  of  our  nomenclature, 
though  not  in  ite  maximum  dimensions,  is  here  in  its  best 
condition.  It  ia  almost  a  solid  bed  of  coal,  18  feet  thick, 
with  a  few  unimportant  streaks  of  bone  and  slate.  In 
this  respect  it  does  not  much  resemble  its  celebrated  BoiroN,"  rtt 
counterpart  of  the  Buck  Mountain,  which  ia  divided  by  a  ","  "'"'""'" 
massive  sUlte,  and  whioh  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
bed  wherever  fonnd,  within  our  experience,  except  In  this  single  locality. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  any  mistake  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the 
bed,  since  in  every  other  respect  it  is  a  perfect  counterpart  The  absence 
of  slate  in  this  coal  is  not  more  remarkable  than  its  absence  in  the 
Mammoth  above  it,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  general  and  extra- 
ordinary parity  of  the  ooals  of  this  basin. 

The  lower  seam  A  we  have  not  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry, 
but  we  nnderstand  it  is  here  in  workable  condition,  and  fivm  6  to  8  feet 
in  thicknen, — which  is  its  maximum  size. 
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The  Broad  Moaotain   coal   formation  extCDda  veetward  of  the   Kew 
Bostoa  ba^n ;  but  hitherto  no  coal  has'been  developed 
Fto.  101.  in  a  workable  coaditioD,  though  we  have  reasoo  to 

believe  it  exists. 


THE   LOWER  COAL-BEDS. 
The  existeoce  of  workable  beds  beneath  the  Mammoth 
uid  Skidmore  has  been  denied  by  some  of  our  promi- 
nent engineers,  and  but  little  ie  known  oonceming  them 
by  the  miners  of  Schuylkill.     It  is  unsafe,  howevCT,  to 
conclude  on  general  formations  from  local  cauBes  and 
evidences.     Those  simply  iamiliar  with  the  formations 
east  of  the  Mine  Hill  might  readily  come  to  such  a 
conolusion ;  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  anthracite 
measures  must  convince  any  practical  man,  despite  his 
MC'ioK  B,  o«  BUM        prcjudioes  to  the  contrary.     But  though  the  seams  do 
NEW  BosTon  on  not  assumc  their  best  condition  in  the  Schuylkill  dia- 

B«sw.  trict,  they  are  still  uniformly  in  place,  ae  our  section, 

figure  76,  satisfactorily  proves ;  while  our  sections  of  each 
seam  prove  conclusively  their  existeace  in  the  Schujlkill  district,  and 
figure  71  shows  a  similar  formation  at  Tamaqua,  There  is  a  general  and 
constantly  varying  difiTerence  in  the  thioknees  of  both  the  coal-seams  and 
the  intervening  strata ;  and,  iu  order  to  show  parallel  formations,  we  have 
given  the  thickoesa  respectively  in  figures,  rather  than  form  the  sections  to 
a  uniforia  scale. 

For  instance,  the  section  at  Scranton,  figure  25,  containing  all  the  seams 
below  J,  is  only  455  feet  in  vertical  height ;  while  the  column  at  Fottsville 
below  J,  or  the  Diamond,  is  over  1000  feet;  but  we  have  made  them  about 
the  same  diojen^ons,  in  order  to  justify  the  beds,  or  bring  the  Mammoth 
as  a  base-line  on  the  same  horizon,  and  we  thus  ofier  to  the  mind  and  the 
eye  both  the  identity  and  the  relative  distances  and  dimensions. 

The  figures  we  have  given  are  not  generally  the  results  of  actual  measure- 
ments :  whenever  available,  we  have  given  the  exact  distances,  bat  more  fre- 
quently they  are  approximate  measurements,  yet  near  euou^  to  the  truth 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

\Vc  give  a  parallel  representation  of  the  columns  from  each  of  the  princi- 
pal coal-regions,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  general  uniformity  and  order  in 
which  the  workable  or  prominent  seams  are  stratified,  and  to  prove  more 
conclusively  this  identity.  It  brings  before  the  eye,  in  a  compr^ensive 
manner,  the  formation  or  measures  of  each  district,  and  the  c«der  in  which 
the  beds  are  stratified. 
The  twelve  forcing  sections  exhibit  more  uniformity  and  ord^  in  the 
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anthracite  formations  of  Pennsylvania  than  we  had  anticipated  in  the  com- 
mcncement  of  this  work:  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  so  much  consistency 
or  so  complete  an  identity  in  the  respective  seams,  though  we  have  been 
practically  familiar  with  the  anthracite  coal  measures  for  thirty  years;  and 
we  presume  our  practical  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  so  much  order 
and  conformity,  when  local  formations  present  so  many  changes  and  fre- 
quently so  much  confusion. 

We  have  not,  however,  formed  the  sections  at  faulty  or  disturbed 
localities,  but  have  invariably  sought  our  data  at  points  where  the 
measures  were  regular  and  consistent. 

Sections  might  be  formed  from  actual  developments  at  the  Lehigh 
terminus  of  the  first  coal-field,  at  Coalcastle  in  the  Mine  Hill  basin,  at 
Mahaaoy  Ciiy,  at  Shenandoah  City,  at  Pittston,  and  many  other  plaoc?s, 
which  could  not  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  some  coal  measure^. 
But  these  are  irregular  formations,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  types  even  of 
the  district  in  which  they  exist.  Figure  115  is  a  vertical  section  of  the 
Sullivan  county  (Pennsylvania)  semi-bituminous  basin,  which  represents  a 
point  between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields.  It  is  the  most  eastern 
of  the  Alleghany  formations,  and,  in  a  manner,  connects  the  two.  The 
Broad  Top  coal  does  not  belong  to  the  Alleghany  field,  and  is  more  in 
connection  with  the  anthracite  than  the  bituminous  fields,  as  fiur  as 
geological  affinities  afiect  them. 
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Lehigh  District,     • 

Dttglas,  Skeer  &  Co.,  Room  Bun 
Mines 86,700 

Lehigh  Coal  k  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Old  Summit  Mines....  347,980 

E.  Jeffries  &  Co •  12,0ai 

Lehigh  Coal  Company 25,124 

471,844 


Tamagua  District 

Greenwood  Coal  Company 56,374 

George  W.  Cole 87,03:i 

Moss,  Wood  k  Co.,  on  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company's 

lands 34,685 

Ratcliffe  &  RoUston 22,37S 

Johnson  &  Ormrod 19,4r)o 

George  Brown 12,1:^3 

Little  Schuylkill  Company 4J?^1 

187^010 
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PoiUviUe  or 

Hecksclier  k  Co.  (including  H. 

H.  Dunn,  agent,  46,921)...  207,903 

Geo.  S.  Repplier 80,347 

Geo.  H.  Potts 78,795 

3Iammoth  Vein  Consolidated 

Coal  Company 145,345 

A.  C.  Miller  &  Co 37,838 

Wm.  H.  Johns 84,558 

Wm.  Rear  &  Co 82,841 

St.  Clair  Coal  Company.. 67,476 

Geo.  W.  Snyder.... 66,561 

Swatara  Falls  Coal  Company.  63,923 

Wm.  H.  Starr 63,831 

Wm.  Hindman 45,317 

Phoenix  Coal  Company 42,580 

C.  Oarretson 23,891 

Kirk&Banm. 34,830 

J.  H.  Bracken 28,780 

H.W.  Fuller 28,101 

B.  Hammet 27,022 

Glen  Carbon  Coal  Company. .  25,535 

H.  Guiterman 24,918 

J.  A.  Dutter  k  Co 23,157 

W.R.  Williams 20,725 

Kaska.  William  Coal  Co 20,482 

Beddall  &  Robinson 20,114 

C.  Frantz 19,750 

Norwegian  Coal  Company 19,664 

RLockart&Co 19,286 

1,403,565 


Middle  DUtricU, 

Brought  forward,  1,403,565 

Duncan  Coal  Company 18,945 

Pottsville  Mining  and  Maui>- 

facturing  Company 18,152 

Consumers'  Mutual  Coal  Co....  17,961 

J.  S.Serril 17,290 

John  Dougherty 17,108 

Charles  Saylor 16,293 

AUan  Fisher 16,105 

John  Ralston 15,417 

Goodman  Dolbin 15,414 

R.  Winlack&  Co 11,666 

J.  Buckley  k  Co 11,230 

East  Mountain  Laffee  Coal  Co.     9,643 

Oilfillan  &  Oanley 9,243 

Wm.  Dovey 8,720 

Richards  k  Fbher 5,322 

Wm.  Spencer,  agent 4,745 

Wm.  Littlehales 4,400 

Wells  &  Smith 3,942 

Sillimau  k  Foster 3,785 

D.Whitehouse 3,027 

W.N.  Taylor  &  Co 3,026 

J.Sheard 2,991 

Potts  &  Snyder  (new) 2,956 

Broad  Mountain  Coal  Co. 2,917 

Wm.  D.  Williams 2,789 

Job  Rich 2,220 

Sundry  small  shippers 28,987 

1,677,557 


Pine  Grove  District, 

Henry  Hiel 32,844 

Wheeler,  Miller  k  Co 19,591 

Eckert  k  Co 13,125 

Ettien  k  Lomison 5,465 

Red  Mountain  Coal  Company  (new) 232 

Kitzmiller,  Graef  &  Co .144,784 

17,041 


LykeiM  VaMe^  District 

Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company   |  VA  f  A  i 

Short  Mountain  Coal  Company  j  ( 


.  68,021 
>  61,952 

129,078 
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.Dauphin  Dittrict, 
Danphin  &  SaBqaehanna  Coal  Campany 146,669 

Recapitulation. 

Lehigh,  or  Eastern  District 471,844 

Tamaqua  DJBtriot ; 187,010 

Pottflville  or  Middle  DiBtricts 1,677,557 

Pine  Grove  DUtrict 217,041 

Ljkens  Valley  District 129,973 

Danphin  District 146,669 

Total  from  First  Coal-Field 2,920,094 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

FAULTS,  IBREGULABITIES,  AND  PECULLAJaTIES  IN  COAL  FORMATIONS. 

General  Form  of  the  Eastern  Strata— Depression  and  Contraction— The  PottsTille  Section, 
figure  74 — The  Jugular  Inyerted  Basin,  figure  75— Shenandoah  City,  figure  54 — ^Wico- 
nUeo,  figure  98 — Diamond  Mines  at  Haxleton,  figure  102 — Faults — Trap  Dikes — English 
Faults — Slip  Dikes — Change  of  Horizon — Saddles,  or  Horse-Backs — "  Troubles" — Rich- 
mond Coal-Field — ^Rock  Faults — Slate  Faults — Dirt  Faults — Black  Dirt  or  Outcrops. 

We  do  not  propose  to  confine  ourselves  exclusively  in  this  chapter  to 
the  anthracite  coal  measures ;  but^  as  most  of  our  illustrations  have  especial 
reference  thereto,  and  as  most  of  our  subjects  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  anthracite  formations,  we  continue  the  chapter  under  the  head  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields. 

We  have  never  seen  our  present  sulgect  illustrated  or  treated  in  books; 
and  perhaps  it  is  less  understood  than  any  other  phenomena  or  peculiarity 
in  the  lithological  structure  of  the  earth.  There  are  many  irr^ularities  and 
apparent  contradictions  in  geology,  of  which  we  shall  not  treat,  as  our 
special  attention  is  directed  to  the  coal  measures,  *and  more  particularly 
those  of  the  anthracite  formations ;  but  we  find  in  the  details  before  us  a 
miniature  of  the  general  peculiarities  of  the  earth's  crust. 

GENERAL  FORM  OF  THE  EASTERN  PALEOZOIC  STRATA. 

We  must  here  briefly  notice  the  general  configuration  of  the  Palseozoic 
strata  on  the  Atlantic  slopes,  in  order  to  present  clearly  the  contraction  and 
foliation  of  the  coal-strata,  in  conformity  with  the  formations  in  which  they 
exist,  and  which  will  be  found  more  extensively  treated  in  Chapter  III. 

Most  of  the  north-dipping  strata  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  parallel  moun- 
tam-ranges  are  either  vertical  or  inverted,  as  shown  in  figure  74,  in  the 
south  basins  of  the  anthracite  measures,  exhibiting  this  peculiarity  from 
the  great  mountain-chains  down  to  the  mere  roll  in  the  coal  measures.  In 
the  anthracite  r^ons,  this  system  of  inverted  or  elevated  strata  is  more 
marked  and  peculiar  north  of  the  Great  Valley  limestone  formation  than 
south  of  it ;  but  fiurther  south,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  North ' 
Carolina,  it  embraces  a  wider  range,  and  extends  from  the  gneissic  rocks  to 
the  coal  measures  of  the  AUeghanies.  But  there,  as  here,  the  undulations 
are  more  acute  to  the  east  than  the  west.  On  the  New  River,  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Pulaski  counties  in  Virginia,  as  will  be  shown  in  our  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  New  River  coal-field,  the  north-dipping  strata  are  inverted 
as  much  as  they  are  at  Pottsville,  and  at  many  intervening  points  the 
same  inverted  feature  is  manifest,  clearly  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the 
deep  inverted  basins  increase  to  the  east  and  diminish  to  the  west,  along  the 
entire  Appalachian  chain  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  from  north  to  south. 
Figure  74,  or  the  transverse  section  of  the  coal-basins  from  the  Sharp 
Mountain  to  the  Mine  Hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville,  is  a  miniature 
section  of  the  foliation  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Alleghanies,  and 
exhibits  generally  the  progressive  increase  in  the  dip  of  the  strata  from 
west  to  east. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  III.,  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  eastern  forma- 
tions is  due  first  to  volcanic  influences,  and  secondly  to  the  forces  of 
contraction.  Volcanic  vents  on  the  long  line  of  granite  coasts  first 
caused  a  subsidence  or  depression  of  the  eastern  marginal  depth  of  the 
ancient  Appalachian  Sea  (now  containing  the  Palseozoio  strata  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  Rooky  Mountains),  and  formed  the  base  or  synclinal 
axis  of  the  deep  Southern  basins;  and  subsequently  the  forces  exerted  by 
the  contraction  of  the  exterior  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  crashed  those 
basins  together  in  a  lateral  manner,  as  shown  by  figure  6  and  explained  in 
that  connection. 

We  can  readily  comprehend  that  the  sharp  axes  of  highly  inclining 
strata  would  be  the  weakest  point  under  those  lateral  forces,  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  book  folds  or  hinges  on  its  back ;  and  since  those  weak 
points  existed  on  the  long  line  of  sea-coast,  or  volcanic  shores,  fix>m  one 
end  of  the  Appalachian  chain  to  the  other,  they  now  constitute  our  inverted 
axes  of  formation,  and  disclose  the  foct  that  the  contractions  of  the  entire 
Appalachian  basin,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were 
concentrated  here,  or  along  the  weakest  line  of  the  crust-formations. 

In  figure  74,  as  above  stated,  will  be  found  a  miniature  representation 
of  tliis  general  contraction,  and  the  features  of  the  foliation  as  it  decreases 
from  east  to  west;  and  in  the  local  illustrations  will  be  fonnd  simple 
repetitions  in  miniature  of  figure  74.  These  irregularities,  therefore, 
become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception^  and  constitute  a  vast  system  of 
highly  foliated  strata, — doubled  almost  as  acutely  as  the  folds  of  a  map 
or  a  handkerchief,  and  frequently  inverted  or  leaning  to  the  "wrong  side*' 
of  the  axis. 

Figure  76,  illustrating  the  "  Jugular''  formatioik  at  Coalcastle,  is  perhapn 
as  correct  a  representation  as  could  be  given  of  this  inverted  feature  in  onr 
geological  formations.  We  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  principle  which 
we  have  advanced  as  governing  and  controllii^  all  such  formations,  and 
as  many  of  our  practical  geologists  account  for  similar  foliations  in  the 
Alps  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  illustrated  this  feature  of  the  anthracite  coal  measnreR  jarettr 
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fully  from  local  formations.  Figure  54  repreaenta  two  inverted  basins  at 
Sfieiuuidoeh  City,  in  the  Mahaooy  coal  region.  The  engraving  does  not 
fully  show  the  basins,  but  both  north  and  aouth  dips  appear  as  south  dips 
in  the  same  basiu.  Figure  93  is  a  representation  of  foliated  etJ^ta  at 
Wiconisco,  in  the  western  end  of  the  Lykens  Valley  fork  of  tlie  First, 
,  or  Southern,  coal-field.  It  exhibits  a  new  feature,  not  entirely  peculiar,  hut 
one  that  b  rarely  developed  in  the  coal  measurea.  The  inverted  strata  are 
here  developed  in  reverse  order,  and  the  whole  formation,  including  the 
conglomerate,  is  shown  to  be  elevated  instead  of  depressed,  bnt  bent  and 
distorted,  evincing  the  effects  of  lateral  contraction  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  since  no  other  force  could  produce  the  same  effects. 

In  other  portions  of  this  work  we  have  made  frequent  allusions  to  these 
inverted  formations,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  "Jugular  overthrow" 
st  Coalcastle,  and  promised  to  explain  them  fully.  We  think  this  promise 
has  been  fulfilled  in  connection  with  the  illustrations  as  they  appear  id 
order,  and  the  present  reference  to  the  same. 

The  engravings,  however,  explun  themselves  to  the  practical  mind,  and 
convey  a  better  impression  of  the  subject  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
teit,  however  carefully  worded,  without  their  assistance. 

If  we  have  stated  the  facta  clearly,  there  can  be  no  donbt  left  in 
regard  to  the  mythical  character  of  the  great  Jugular  humbug;  and  not 
only  will  that  matter  be  settled,  but  all  inverted  dips  and  irregular  forma- 
tiona  in  the  anthnunte  coal  meaaarea  may  be  accounted  for  and  understood 
oa  the  same  general  prindple. 


CONTRACTION  AT  HAZLETOIT. 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  inversion  of  strata,  or  the  effects 
of  contraction,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Diamond  mines,  Hazldon. 
The  HazletOD  basin  contains  an  anticlinal  running  throu^  its  centre,  and, 


>t  the  western  end,  at  least  two  of  these  axes.  At  flie  Diamond  mines, 
near  the  town  of  Hazleton,  this  middle  axis  is  inverted,  as  shown  in  figure 
102,  The  "Big  Vein"  is  folded  back  over  the  north  dip,  so  that  the 
ioflom  tlaie  of  the  first  north  dip  becomes  the  top  slaU  of  the  second  nortJi 
dip  (really  a  soutli  dip  of  the  central  axis),  bat  passing  over  the  sharp, 
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iDverted  point  of  the  axis  or  saddle,  the  eecood  true  north  dip  aaaumes  its 
proper  position  and  condition.  This  sliarp  folding  of  the  strata  in  the 
HazIetOD  basin  takes  place  at  a  depth  of  900  feet  vertical,  where  tiie 
breadth  of  the  basin  is  2600  feet  between  the  outcrops  of  the  Mammoth, 
and  where  the  general  dip  of  the  measures  is  between  35°  and  40*^. 

It  ia  very  evident  that  such  oould  not  have  been  thu  normal  condition 
of  the  bed,  since  no  sedimentary  strata  could  have  been  formed  in  this 
iuverted  manner.  It  must,  therefore,  have  resulted  from  subsequent  causes ; 
and  since  we  can  find  no  cause  so  probable  as  the  natural  and  irresistible 
forces  of  contraction,  we  conclude  such  to  have  been  the  power  which  lins 
contorted  and  crushed  not  only  the  anthracite  coal  measures,  but  the  long, 
parallel  waves  of  inverted  strata  in  which  these  measures  exist,  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  All^hanies. 

Though  the  instance  we  have  given  in  figure  102  is  peculiar,  it  is  not 
entirely  singular;  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  may  be  given;  but  we 
have  selected  the  various  forms  of  contracted  strata  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  subject  fully,  and  as  shown  in  our  numerous  sections. 

Figure  70,  representing  this  peculiarity  in  the  Tamaqua  Shaft  colliery, 
is  the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  given  to  the  inversion  displayed  in 
figure  102. 


This  is  a  local  and  technical  name  given  to  the  faulty  and  imperfect 
portions  of  the  anthracite  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania,  as  "troubles," 
"hitches,"  "dikes,"  "horsebacks,"  and  other  technical  phrases  are  locally 
used  to  denote  impurities  and  insularities  in  the  coal-seams  of  other 
r^iona  and  countries. 

The  faults  existing  in  the  anthracite  regions  are  pecnliar  to  these  forma- 
tions, or  to  the  long  line  of  inverted  and  folded  strata  which  occupy  our 
Eastern  Palteozoic  coast-range  In  the  anthracite  fields  faults  are  both 
nomerous  and  variable,  but  they  are  not  extensive,  and  never  occupy  any 


great  area  in  any  ^ven  locality.  The  only  great  and  i^nlarly-distnrbod 
portion  is  the  inverted  and  crushed  strata  of  the  Sharp  Mountain  coal 
measures ;  but  even  there  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coal  is  merchantable. 
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The  chief  defect  is  the  crushed'  and  shelly  condition  of  the  coal,  which  is 
subject;  in  consequence;  to  much  waste. 

TftAP  DISSS. 

Figure  103  represents  the  general  form  and  effects  of  the  English  trap- 
dike  fimltB;  which  consist  of  lava  ejected  or  forced  from  the  molten  bowels 
of  the  earth  through  its  confining  crust  by  the  forces  of  ccynircLctum^ 

The  cooling  and  contracting  process  which  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth 
bas  undergone;  or  is  undergoing;  on  its  molten  and  uncontracting  corC; 
iiaturally  produces  that  irresistible  effort  to  escape  which  we  see  exemplified 
in  dikeS;  volcanoes;  &c.  In  England;  where  no  great  volcanic  peaks  exists 
aod  where  the  formations  are  uniform;  and;  consequently;  without  those 
peculiar  weak  points  which  yield  to  the  forces  of  contraction;  the  condensed 
lava  bursts  through  the  confining  crust  in  long  lines  of  trap;  which  are 
bown  as  trap  dikes.  In  the  English  coal  measures  the  dikes  thus  formed 
by  the  lava  are  frequent.  They  occupy  long  parallel  lines  acrOBS  the  coal 
measures  and  through  the  adjoining  country;— often  from  sea  to  sea. 
These  trap  dikes  burst  through  the  strata  nearly  at  right  angleS;  but  some- 
times lean  with  the  line  of  ^'cleavage.''  The  coalnseams  are  cut  and 
divided  by  the  lava,  and  fi^quently  one  portion  is  carried  upwards  by  the 
lifting  power  of  the  molten  mass  until  the  connecting  points  are  several 
hnndred  feet  "out  of  place,'*  as  in  the  instance  of  the  "90-fiithom  dike"  of 
the  Newcastle  coal-field. 

Thus  the  forces  of  contraction  are  exerted  according  to  the  geological 
fhamcter  of  the  country  or  district  in  which  they  occur.  In  Mexico  and 
other  volcanic  countries  the  lava  escapes  through  volcanic  vents,  as  the 
^h's  crust  contracts  until  its  rocky  bands  are  forced  to  yield  to  that 
power  which  nothing  can  resist.  In  Chapter  lY.  we  stated  an  instance 
of  the  terrible  force  with  which  volcanic  lava  is  vented.  It  is  said  that 
Cotopaxi;  which  is  nearly  19;000  feet  high;  has  projected  lava  6000  feet 
above  its  summit;  and  that  it  once  threw  a  stone  109  cubic  yards  ia 
volume  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

In  the  United  States  we  find  the  forces  of  contraction  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  exerted  on  the  foliated  and  yielding  strata  of  the  Atlantic  slopes ; 
while  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  find  it  vented  in  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  in  England  we  find  the  trap  dikes.  We  allude  to  the  exertion  <)f 
those  forces,  in  these  instances;  however,  since  the  formation  of  coal :  prior 
to  that  period,  volcanic  eruptions  were  general  in  all  sections. 

SLIP  BIKES. 

The  faulU  of  th6  English  coal-seams,  therefore;  are  quite  difierent 
in  form  and  character  from  those  which  are  peculiar  to  our  anthracite 
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beds.  There  the  chief  or  predominating  feature  of  /aufts  in  ooal  is 
that  of  trap  dikes  and  *'  slip  dikes/'  which  affect  the  seams  extensively 
and  seriously  by  -'^  lifting''  or  changing  the  horizons  of  the  strata  above 
their  proper  connections.  Thus,  we  find  in  the  Newcastle  district  a  great 
many  faults  of  this  character,  where  the  seams  are  disconnected  or 
lifted  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  figure  104,  which,  however, 
was  not  designed  to  illustrate  the  English  ''slip  dikes,"  but  rather 
the  local  slips  in  the  anthracite  fields.  It  represents,  notwithstanding,  the 
English  crust-movementB  or  slip  dikes, — ^the  result  of  the  trap  dikes  or 
their  causes. 

Fio.  104. 


^^^^s^ism^ 


•LIP  DiKI. 


There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  above  illus- 
tration: the  oblique  line  of  the-  slip  should  cross  the  measures  or  pass 
down  through  the  bottom  in  the  same  miginer  as  the  top;  and  the  slate 
shown  under  the  upper  portion  of  the  seam  should  also  be  shown  under 
the  lower  portion :  otherwise,  this  figure  represents  correctly  the  English 
slip  dikes.  But  there  those  slips,  like  the  trap  dikes,  affect  the  measures 
throughout;  while  here  the  slips,  as  shown  in  figure  104,  are  simply  local, 
and  may  or  may  not  affect  the  seams  above  and  below.  They  are  simply 
moved  fix)m  their  original  position  by  the  lateral  movements  of  the  crust, 
instead  of  the  vertical,  as  in  the  British  coal-fields.  The  coal  in  the 
anthracite  fields,  when  moved  by  slips,  is  not  materially  injured,  except  bj 
the  crushing  process,  which  simply  crumbles  it.  But  in  the  English 
coal-fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trap  dikes,  the  coal  is  generally  either 
burned  to  a  cinder  or  completely  coked;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  slip  dikes, 
however,  the  coal  is  simply  moved  from  its  normal  condition  or  parted  in 
a  nearly  perpendicular  manner* 

There  are  exceptions  in  the  trap-dike  &ults,  however,  where  the  coal  is 
not  injured  by  heat;  but  in  those  cases  there  is  evidence  of  the  formation 
of  the  dike  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  coal,  and  the  coal  is  deposited  on 
the  inclining  sides  of  those  dikes  at  a  less  angle  than  where  they  have 
been  of  subsequent  occurrence. 


CHANGS  OF  HOEIZON. 

Figure  105  represents  another  class  of  faults  found  in  all  ooal-fields,  but 
to  a  greater  extent  in  beds  which  have  been  forced  from  their  normal 
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condition  than  where  the  original  conditions  exist.    For  instance,  a  lower 
bed  TOAj  be  moved  from  its  horizon  t^  contraction  or  volcanic  caueee, 


aod  form  an  uneven  horizon  of  strata ,  the  conseqnenoe  is  tbat  the  over- 
lying strata  would  conform,  in  a  measure,  to  its  monlding  influences;  or 
the  deposited  sedimentary  strata  may  be  swept  away  by  currents  and  shifted 
trom  point  to  point,  thus  forming  their  arenaceous  beds  much  thidcer 
It  one  locality  than  another,  even  in  coal-^Ida  which  hav6  not  been 
changed  from  their  normal  conditions,  rach  as  our  Western  coal-fields 
generally. 

The  tendency  in  &ult8  of  this  character  is  to  depreciate  the  coal  in  cha- 
racter and  extent;  but  thc^  do  not  generally  exert  their  influence  to  any 
great  extent  on  the  overlying  seams. 

As  represented  in  the  engraving,  the  deposits  of  slates  are  thicker  on 
the  lower  than  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  coal,  and,  consequently,  die 
natural  tendency  would  be  to  return  to  the  uniform  horizon  of  formation, 
which  can  only  be  dumgcd,  as  before  stated,  by  violence  or  some  irr^ular 
process.  ^ 

"SADDLES,"  OB  "HOBSBBACES."  * 

Figure  106  is  another  form  of  &ult,  ariung  from  the  canses  explained 
in  oouncction  with  the  preceding  figore.     It  is  an  expiring  anticlinal, 


which  may  have  been  of  mnch  greater  extent  at  a  greater  dq>th.  Faults 
of  this  character  are  known  generally  as  "  horsebacks,"  and  "  troubles." 
They  are,  like  the  fore^ing,  frequent  in  all  coal  formations,  and,  we'pre* 
Mne,  resalt  from  the  same  causes.  Sometimes  th^  are  extensive,  and 
tunnels  are  required  to  be  cut  through  rock  hundreds  of  feet  to  connect 
the  seams ;  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  whether  the  &ults  are  simply 
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dlmnges  of  horizon,  or  faonebocks,  and  proof  is  necesaaiy,  by  following 
the  seam,  before  the  permanent  workings  can  be  continned.  Horsebacks, 
however,  are  not  so  troubleaome  to  the  miner  as  an  extensive  change  of 
horizon :  in  the  former  case  a  tnnnel  will  connect  the  plane  of  the  coal, 
but  in  the  latter  inclines  must  be  used  in  fiat  seams ;  in  pitching  seams 
a  simple  change  of  the  course  of  the  "gangway"  or  heading  will  obviate 
the  difficulty.  If  an  np-throw,  the  course  changes  towards  the  top  of  the 
seam ;  if  a  down-throw,  it  dianges  towards  the  bottom. 

In  the  nearly  horizontal  coal-fields  of  the  West,  these  rolls  or  horsebacks 
are  frequent,  but  generally  more  gentle  in  angle,  though  more  extensive  in 
scope,  than  the  one  represented.  They  exist-also  in  an  inverted  position, 
or  they  form  bellies,  or  "swellies,"  in  the  ooal-strata,  instead  of  horse- 
backs or  saddles.  These  &nlt8 — if  faults  they  may  be  called^-or  irr^- 
larities  are  more  troublesome  to  the  miners  than  the  former,  because 
in  the  first  the  coal  can  be  obtained  without  trouble  in  contending  with 
water,  but  in  the  latter  it  cannot,  since  a  basin  instead  of  a  saddle  is  formed. 

"TROUBLES." 

Figure  107  belongs  to  the  class  of  irr^olaritiee  illnstrated  in  105  and 
106,  bat  is  the  result  of  quite  a  difTerent  process,  and  is  peculiar  to  granitic 


or  volcanic  fbrmations.  In  the  Richmond  coal-field  as  anticlinal  axis  is 
known  as  a  trouble ;  but  there  these  axes  are  local  and  occupy  short  lines, 
or  are  anticlinal  cones  instead  of  anticlinal  ridges. 

The  illustration  we  give  in  figure  107  is  from  the  Itichmond  (Virpnia) 
coal-field,  where  such  formations  are  frequent,  as  shown  ia  the  sections 
accompanying  our  description  of  that  field.  There  is  not  much  evi- 
dence of  contraction  or  subsequent  crust-movement  in  the  Richmond  coal 
measures,  but  the  unequal  and  irr^nlar  granite  base  upon  whid  those 
measures  were  deposited  influences  the  strata  to  a  great  extent  Though 
the  basins  are  frequently  over  a  thousand  feet  deep,  the  gianite  peaks  pro- 
ject through  the  measures,  and  often  appear  at  the  surfiice.  Genenlly, 
however,  they  are  of  less  elevation ;  but  their  frequent  occurrence  seriously 
interferes  with  mining  operations.    We  have  known  several  instances  in 
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vhidi  deep  and  ooatl^  ehafb  have  been  sunk  on  the  orown  or  apex  of  one 
of  thoae  "  troablea,"  and  which  were,  oonsequeDtly,  onavaUable.  It  ia  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  iaexperienced  men,  or,  in  &ct,  miners  generally,  to 
locate  properly  in  this  field  on  unexplored  lauds.  Biit  an  anticlinal  always 
shows  its  dip  at  some  distance  &om  its  axis ;  and  the  prudent  will  seek 
euch  evidence  before  risking  years  of  labor  and  large  outlays  of  money. 

We  find  the  coal  in  those  deep  Bichmood  basins  increasing  in  thickness 
towards  the  synclinal  axis,  or  both  tlie  sedimentary  depoeita  of  arenaceous 
ud  ai^Ilaceons  strata  and  the  coal  are  thicker  in  the  basins  than  on  the 
dips,  while  on  the  troubles  or  anticHnals  there  Ib  scarcely  a  sign  of  coal, 
ind  the  measures  are  correspondingly  thin.  The  inference,  therefore,  is 
that  the  present  is  their  original  and  normal  condition,  and  that  the  coal 
wu  deposited  as  it  now  remaioa 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  sedimentary  deposits  should  tend  to  the 
deepest  ports  of  a  basin ;  and  here  we  find  it  exemplified.  Were  the  prc- 
eeat  form  of  the  anthracite  basins  tiieir  original  or  normal  condition,  we 
might  expect  to  find  nearly  all  our  coal  in  the  deep  basins;  but,  as  such  is 
Dot  the  case,  we  find  the  best  and  most  productive  seams  in  moderate  or 
medium  basins,  rather  than  in  the  deepest. 


BOCE  FAVLTa. 

Figure  108  illustrates  a  &nlt  frequently  met  in  all  coal-fields,  and  one 
ranunon  to  the  anthracite  K^Ions.  It  consists  of  a  stratum  of  slate  or  rock 
ming  from  the  bottom  and  ascending  diagonally  across  the  coal  to  the  top, 
or  rice  veraS.    This  is  a  troublesome  dmracter  of  &ult,  ainoe  it  is  difficult 


to  determine  whether  it  is  a  change  of  horizon  or  an  "  off-throw."  When 
it  comes  in  from  the  bottom  and  goes  out  at  the  top,  the  seam  is  below; 
bnt  when  it  comes  in  from  the  top  and  goes  out  at  the  bottom,  the  seam  is 
>bove.  In  the  first  case  the  miner  digs  down  through  the  rock  or  slate  to 
die  coal,  and  in  the  latter  he  digs  up.  The  dimensions  of  these  fiialts  are 
various,  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  several  yards,  but  th^  are  never 
very  extensive ;  though  it  frequently  happens  that  hundreds  of  feet  are 
driven  through  them  in  search  of  the  missing  seam,  when  it  lies  but  a  few 
yuda  off  in  a  parallel  course. 
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The  causes  of  these  &alt3  are  rather  obacure,  but  they  evideDtly  resnltad 
from  some  commotion,  current,  or  force,  which  interrupted  the  r^ular 
oourse  iu  the  formation  of  coal,  and  deposited  or  conveyed  an  extra  portion 
of  sedimentary  strata  to  such  localities.  An  explanation  of  figure  109 
may  convey  an  impression  of  this  process. 

Figure  109  represente  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  anthracite  coa! 
measures,  and  one  which  is  peculiar  to  nearly  all  coal-seams.  It  consists 
of  the  entailment  of  a  Blate  parting,  which  may  or  may  not  belong 
naturally  to  the  seam;  but  it  generally  springs  from  a  natural  parting, 
perhaps  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  thickness 


Fin.  109. 


until  the  seam  becomes  parted  beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  wwked 
profitably  as  9  single  bed.  la  the  anthracite  r^ione  these  slate  or  rock 
partings  grow  from  east  to  west:  for  instance,  the  Buck  Mountain  seam 
is  thus  divided  by  slate,  which  increases  in  thickness  from  east  to  west, 
until  it  forms  two  dbtinct  beds;  and  the  Mammoth  is  likewise  divided 
into  three  lai^  and  separate  seama  in  the  same  manner. 

This,  we  think,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Though  the  aggr^te  thickness 
of  the  sedimentary  strata  is  greater  in  the  east  than  in  the  west,  the  corre- 
sponding thickness  of  the  coal  is  much  greater.  The  causes  producing 
coal  were  more  active  and  constant  in  the  east  than  in  the  west :  while  the 
great  Mammoth  of  30  and  50  feet  was  in  process  of  formation  in  the 
deep  eastern  basins,  the  growth  or  formation  of  coal  was  interrupted  in  the 
western  portions,  and  sedimentary  strata  took  its  place  for  a  season,  or 
,  until  the  process  could  be  restored.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  both  the 
seams  of  coal  and  the  coal  measures  depreciating  in  a  westward  courae, 
while  the  beds  are  frequently  split;  and  one  which  may  be  very  thick  in 
the  cast  may  form  two  or  three,  which  may  be  very  thin,  in  the  west.  But 
there  are  also  local  cases  of  this  form  of  division  or  splitting  of  the  seams, 
originating,  generally,  from  some  band  or  stratum  of  slate  which  naturally 
exists  in  the  bed.  These  slate  bands  occasionally  enlarge  and  form  a 
double  bed  from  a  single  one;  they  also  contract  and  form  a  single  bed 
from  a  double  one,  if  we  simply  trace  them  from  localities;  but  if  we 
follow  the  horizon  of  such  double  beds,  we  find  them  constantly  changing 
and  varying  in  their  distance  from  each  other.  The  cause  can  only  be 
accounted  for  trom  the  &ct  that  the  growth  of  coal  is  more  limited  in  one 
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loolity  than  another,  aod  that  the  sedlmeotaiy  depoeitB  are  much  thicker 
It  one  point  tbao  at  another.  As  explained  fully  in  Chapters  III.  and 
IV.,  ire  believe  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the  Falieozoic  formations  to  have, 
teen  derived  chiefly  irom  volcaaio  influences.  The  lava  of  volcanoes  on 
Wng  thrown  in  a  molten  state  into  the  waters  is  instantly  shivered  to 
uonu,  and  either  thrown  into  the  air  in  the  shape  of  ashes  and  sand,  to 
>  carried  by  winds  to  remote  parts,  or  is  disseminated  through  the  waters, 
ud  carried  by  constantly  changing  ounents  to  as  constantly  vai^'ing 
Igcalitiea. 

Fio.  iia 


We  represent  in  6gure  110  three  frequent  forms  of  "rock  faults," 
*ti<^,  as  &r  as  our  experience  goes,  are  found  in  all  coal-fields.  They 
comtBt  of  narrow  walla  of  rock,  which  cut  the  seam  either  perpendicularly 
<>'  obliquely,  and  are  from  one  foot  to  several  yards  in  thickness.  We 
tnd  tbem  extending  from  one  seam  to  another  through  the  measures, 
^t  generally  only  a  short  distance  above  or  below  the  coal.  They  are 
like  small  trap  dikes,  but  are  invariably  a  coarse  sandstone,  having  no 
tpF^arance  of  igneous  origin,  and  consequently  must  have  been  the  result 
°f  Kdimentary  deposit,  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
^^M  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures.  But  how  these  isolated,  narrow, 
uui  aiDgular  walls  of  rock  were  laid  in  long  lines  through  the  coal-seams 
[«mot  be  satis&ctorily  explained. 


SLATE  FACLTS. 


Slate  baits,  as  represented  in  figure  111,  frequently  oooar  in  the  Penn- 
?lvuia  anthracite  seams,  and  sometimes  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of 


^  Vest  We  have  also  found  tbem  in  the  Richmond  and  New  River 
^-6eldB  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere.  They  appear  to  be  normal  forma- 
"cns,  or  interruptions  to  the  growth  of  coal  in  ita  original  formation,  and 
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may  be  aocoimted  for  in  the  eame  muuieT  as  we  would  aooonnt  for  the 
increase  or  enlai^ement  of  the  slaty  partiDgs  in  coal-fleams,  which  are 
eometimes  only  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  are  oflen  found  in  a  few  miles  to 
have  increased  to  several  feet;  in  &ct,  these  dividing  slates  vary  from  an 
inch  to  40  feet. 

The  deposit  of  slate  which  we  represent  as  a  "slate  &olt"  differs,  how- 
ever, from  slate  partings,  which  are  natural  and  to  a  oertun  extent 
regular.  8laie  favUe  are  interruptions,  and  frequently  occupy  the  entire 
seams;  but  generally  only  a  portion  of  the  seam  is  occupied  by  the  slate. 
The  extent  of  these  &ult8  is  variable, — sometimes  only  a  few  yards  in 
extent,  but  as  often  several  acres.  We  must  consider  them  local  interrap- 
tjona  to  the  coal  growth  or  foriiiatioa. 

DIRT  OR  SOFT  FAULTa. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  slate  &ult  and  the  dirtfaxdU 
They  are  both  organic  defects,  and  not  the  results  of  any  subsequent  action. 
The  dirt  &ults  are  generally  more  extensive  than  the  slate  faults,  and  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  in  the  anthracite  regions  to  the  red-ash  seams. 


and  differ  from  the  eruAtd  favlU — resulting  from  the  forces  of  lateral 
contraction — in  containing  no  available  coal.  These  &ult8  generally 
"come  in"  on  the  top,  and  gradually  increase  until  all  or  most  of  the  coed 
disappears,  and  go  out  on  top  in  the  same  manner,  with  an  enlargement 
of  the  cool  as  tbe/auA  disappears. 

The  character  of  this  &ult  is,  however,  variable,  and  its  forms  are 
changeable.  In  place  of  the  coal  we  find  a  soft,  carbonaceous  diri^  of  a 
plnmbageons  or  graphitic  appearance,  mixed  with  slate  or  shrily  coal, — 
always  one  or  the  other.  Some  &ult8  appear  as  if  their  carbon  bad  escaped, 
as  we  find  displayed  in  the  outcrop  of  coat-seants, — the  "  bloom"  or  black 
dirt  of  which,  though  a  part  of  the  bed  or  seam,  contains  no  coal,  until 
confined  and  oovered  by  a  considerable  body  of  overlying  strata,  when  the 
coal  dirt  changes  to  coal  by  a  gradual  hardening.  In  other  "dirt  fitolts," 
where  the  slaty  principle  predominates,  we  would  assign  a  different  canse, 
mnoh  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  preceding  slate 
fimlt,  but  with  this  difference: — in  the  slate  &nlts  the  formation  or  growth 
<^  coal  is  iatermpted  to  the  extent  of  the  taa\t;  but  in  the  dirt  &alt  the 
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^vth  is  only  checked  and  partial,  aod  mixed  with  imparities,  caused 
by  cmreots,  eddies,  or  some  commotion  of  the  'waters  in  which  it  was 
formed. 

With  these  remarks,  we  most  close  ibr  the  present  this  short  chapter  oa 
bultB.  The  subject  demands  more  elaborate  treatment,  and  would  form  an 
kteresting  ecbject  for  a  Tolame ;  but  time  and  space  admonish  brevi^, 
ud  we  can  only  promise  to  return  to  the  subject  on  some  other  occasion, 
if  opportunity  <^^. 


PAET  IV. 

CHAPTEE   XV. 

WESTEBN  BirUMINOUS  00AL-FIELD8. 

Broad  Top  Coal-Field — Its  Geological  Position  and  Character — Vertical  Section  of  the 
Broad  Top  Measures — Identification  of  the  Coal-Beds — The  Buck  Mountain — Mammoth 
— The  Mahoning  Sandstone — Pittsburg  Bed — Freeport  Beds — Freeport  Limestone — 
Feriferotts  Limestone— Iron-Ores  of  the  Coal-Fields — Extent  and  Identity — Geological  and 
Topographical  Position  of  Broad  Top,  and  Extent  of  the  Coal-Field — Railroad  Connec- 
tions—Coal-Seams — Analysis  of  Coal — Shipment  of  Coal — Names  of  Firms  and  Coal- 
Operators — Mining  Coal  and  Ventilating  Mines — -Iron  Ores — Coke,  &o. 

BROAD  TOP  COAL-FIELD. 

We  propose  to  include  this  small  coal-field  with  the  bituminons  rather 
than  the  anthracite  formations,  though  it  occupies  a  place  between  the  two, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  independent  field,  belonging  to  neither  tlie  one 
nor  the  other,  and  is  a  peculiar  semi-bituminous  coal-field.  Its  coal  is 
lustrous  in  appearance,  like  the  anthracite,  but  square-fractured,  like  the 
bituminous:  its  place  in  our  geology  identifies  it  more  nearly  with  the 
Western  formations  than  with  the  anthracite.  But,  however  .we  assign  it, 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite  belong  to  the  great  Appalachian  basin^  and 
were  the  formations  of  the  same  era,  the  results  of  the  same  causes,  and 
found  in  much  the  same  conditions. 

The  Broad  Top  coal-field'*'  is  limited  in  area,  but  the  accompanying 
vertical  section  demonstrates  the  amount  of  coal  it  contains  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  same  area  in  any  other  outlying  basin  of  the  great  bituminous  forma- 
tion. It  contains  four  workable  seams  of  fitir  dimensions, — ^larger,  in  fiu^t, 
than  the  general  size  of  the  bituminous  seams  in  other  r^ions. 

We  fail  to  find,  however,  the  "Big  vein"  of  Cumberland  and  the  Mam- 
moth of  the  anthracites;  but  the  place  it  should  occupy  is  filled  by 
two  aeamSj  evidently  synonymous  with  the  Mammoth,  which,  as  before 
observed,  splits  in  its  westward  course.  We  think  the  coal  presented  in 
figure  113  is  identical  with  the  white-esh  coal  of  the  anthracite  fields. 


*  We  hare  changed  the  position  of  this  coal-field  from  the  map  ftimished  us  by  the 
Broad  Top  Railroad  Company,— placing  it  as  nearly  north  before  the  reader  as  poasiblo.  ^ 
298 
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Id  Hm  aection  we  find  no  diffionlt^  in  tracing  a  parallel  with  the  sectaona 


gireo  in  connection  with  the  anthracites,  or  of  idmtifying  the  aeam^ 


m 


BmnoKons  cxjal-fieldb, 

thoQgh  ve  hxve  named  them,  periiaps,  differently,  A 
is  andoubtedly  the  counterpart  of  that  given  on  or 
Dear  the  oonglomerate  as  the  bottom  seam  in  the  anthrs- 
cite  n^ons.  B  we  cannot  fill  to  recognise  aa  the  Back 
Mountain  bed;  while  the  next  OTerlying  seam,  which 
u  only  one  foot  thick,  must  be  C,  or  Gamma,  of  our 
nomenclature.  It  is  alwajs  a  small  seam,  seldom  work- 
able, and  oAen,  even  in  tlie  anthracite  r^ions,  as  thin  as 
it  is  here. 

C,  in  %are  113,  occapiea  the  place  of  D,  and  is  really 
the  Skidmore.  The  seams  marked  D  and  E  are  un- 
doubtedly the  Mammoth;  while  the  small  intermediate 
seama  may  be  splits  of  the  same,  or  leaders,  which  we 
often  find  in  the  same  ground  in  the  anttiracite  regions. 

The  small  seam,  F,  above  the  Mahoning  sandstone — 
which  is  here  25  feet  thick,  and  which  is  identical  with 
the  massive  sandrock  always  found  between  E  and  F — ^is 
identical  with  the  "  Holmes."  It  overlies  the  Mammoth 
everywhere  in  connection  with  the  great  sandrock,  known 
in  the  West  as  the  Mahoning  aandatone,  and  is  the  only 
r^ular  seam  to  be  found  in  the  "  barren  measures,"  It  is 
always  small,  seldom  exceeding  four  ieet  in  the  anthracite 
r^iona,  and  not  often  over  twelyie  inches  in  the  bitumi- 
nous fields.  It  overlies  tlie  great  bed  of  Earthause,  and 
nnderlies  the  Pittsburg  seam  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
exists  above  the  Mammoth  and  below  the  Pzimrose  in  the 
anthracite  measures. 

In  the  Broad  Top  regbn  the  great  Pittsburg  seam  is 
fiiund  on  the  higher  elevations,  but  too  near  the  tops  of 
tlie  mountains,  and  covered  by  too  small  an  amonnt  of  the 
overlying  measures  to  be  generally  workable.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  its  exact  position  and  dimensions,  but 
understand  its  place  to  be  about  400  fbet  above  £,  which 
is  its  proper  poetUon. 

The  following  brief  and  concise  aoconnt  of  this  coal- 
field is  &om  the  pen  of  John  Fulton,  Esq.,  the  able 
engineer  of  the  HunUngdon  &  Broad  Top  Bulroad  Com- 
pany. 

HoTB. — On  oomparing  flgan  118  with  IIS,  the  idtnUt;  of  tL«  Broad 
Top  meaiurM  with  the  AUegliKnj  ao»1  m«unrei  will  b«  tTidenl  •!>■] 
QnmiBUkkble.  The  iron  ore  under  the  Mammoth  and  the  Fr««port 
■eun*  is  identical,  and  the  posilion  of  the  Freeport  llmeaton*  la  indi- 
oftted.  The  bed  of  iron  ore  near  B,  ot  between  B  and  C,  ie  not  located 
ia  tUa  MOtloBt  but  in  ottatr  moUou  it  will  b«  fousd.    It  exist* 
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generally  thronghoat  ih»  anthracite  eoal-fields,  and  is  always  found  in  the  same  position 
M  the  feriferotts  limestone  in  the  West.  The  two  seams  of  iron  ore  indicated— one  under 
the  Mammoth  and  the  other  oxer  the  Buck  Mountain  bed — are  as  eztensiye  as  the  coal- 
fields or  seams  they  accompany. 


BROAD  TOP  COAL-BEGION. 

^The  Broad  Top  coal-region,  situate  in  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Fulton 
counties,  occupies  a  peculiar  geological  position  amongst  the  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  Standing  between  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  the  north- 
east and  the  great  bituminous  coal-r^on  of  the  southwest,  its  coal  pos- 
sefises  to  a  considerable  d^ree  the  qualities  of  both,  and  is  therefore  classi- 
fied as  a  semi-bituminous  coal.  The  region  is  detached  and  independent 
in  itself,  occupying  the  southern  end  of  the  great  synclinal,  in  the  northern 
end  of  which  the  Wyoming  coal-field  is  situated. 

^^The  area  of  this  coal-field  has  been  variously  estimated,  ranging  fi-om  40 
to  80  square  miles;  recent  developments,  however,  seem  to  indicate  the 
correctness  of  the  latter  estimate. 

'^  The  r^on  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Terrace  Mountain,  and  on  the 
east  by  Sidelong  Hill,  forming  at  the  northern  end  a  slender  synclinal 
prong,  resting  its  terminal  point  on  the  Juniata  River  below  the  town  of 
Huntingdon.  The  coal-field  widens  towards  its  southern  boundary  in 
Bedford  and  Fulton  counties,  ending  in  a  number  of  terminal  fingers.  The 
general  topographical  features  of  the  r^ion  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields, — greatly  modified,  however,  in  the  case  of  Broad 
Top. 

''The  great  coal-plateau  (from  which  the  name  Broad  Top  is  derived)  is 
situated  between  Trough  Creek  on  the  north  and  Ground  Hog  Valley  on 
the  south. 

''The  coal  measures  are  regular  in  structure,  with  gentle  wave  undula- 
tions, dividing  the  field  into  several  synclinals  or  basins. 

"The  Kaystown  branch  of  Juniata  River  flows  along  the  western  flank 
of  the  coal-field,  winding  circuitously  through  the  Umbral  red  shales,  Ves- 
pertine and  Ponent  sandstones,  and  Vergent  slates,  which  form  the  western 
escarpment  of  the  region. 

"The  construction  of  the  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain  Railroad 
was  mainly  intended  to  develop  the  coal-field.  The  line  of  the  railroad 
begins  at  Huntingdon  (where  it  connects  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  Canal),  and  follows  up  the  valley  west  of  the  Raystown  Juniata  until 
it  reaches  Stonerstown  and  Saxton,  where  it  crosses  this  river  and  continues 
along  its  eastern  side  to  its  terminus  at  Hopewell,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Bedford  Railroad,  extending  the  rail  line  to  Bloody  Run,  43  miles 
from  Huntingdon. 

"The  Juniata  River  and  Broad  Top  Railroads  form  a  base-line  to  the 
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region.  The  coal-field  is  trenched  tr&nsverselj  to  this  base  by  three 
streams  (tributaries  to  the  Juniata),  exposing  along  their  slopes  the  out- 
crops of  the  coal-seams,  along  which  the  collieries  are  located.  The  three 
branches  of  the  railroad  (Shoup's  Bun,  Six  Mile  Run,  and  Sandy  Run) 
have  been  constructed  in  the  valleys  of  these  streams,  connecting  with  the 
main  road  at  Saxton,  Riddlesburg,  and  Hopewell,  over  which  the  ooal  is 
carried  to  Huntingdon,  where  it  is  delivered  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
track  or  dumped  over  schutes  into  canal-boats. 

^^The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  workable  coal-seams  of  the  r^ion  is  26 
feet.  A  reference  to  the  columnar  section  will  show  their  order  and 
arrangement.  The  Broad  Top  coal  has  long  been  known  as  the  best  fuel 
for  blacksmithing  purposes,  and,  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  has 
taken  an  enviable  position  in  market  as  the  fud  for  generating  steam  in 
locomotive,  marine,  and  stationary  engines.  Its  use  in  rolling-mills,  pnd- 
dling-furnaces,  forge-fires,  &c.  has  been  eminently  successful.  It  is  a 
white-ash,'*'  free-burning  ooal,  easily  ignited,  and  makes  a  cheerful  fiire  in 
grates  or  stoves,  leaving  little  residuum. 

ANALYSIS  OP  BROAD  TOP  COAL,  BY  W.  H.  ROEPPER,  MAY,  1864. 


Specifio  grayity  at  4^ 

Weight  of  cubic  yard  in 
pounds 


Moisture  expeUed  at  120°... 
Bitumen  and  other  Tolatile 

matter  at  red  heat 

Sulphur 

Ashes 

Fixed  carbon  -,„,»•, •••• 


Fkom  Six  Miu  Rux. 


0 


I 


1.8110 
2212 


.920 

16500 

.771 

7.387 

76.472 


100. 


4 


I 


1.8181 
2224 


.791 

18.840 

906 

6.001 

78.463 


100. 


£8 


1.3611 
2280 


.848 

14.076 

1.036 

11.631 

72.916 


100. 


FftoM  SB0irp*8  Ruir. 


I 


I 

II 


1.8087 
2208 


.774 

18.176 
1.020 
6.694 

78.887 


100. 


3 


I 


I. 


1.8182 
2216 


.788 

17.381 

.884 

4.812 

76.140 


100. 


I? 

el 


1.3277 
2240 


.903 

17.807 
1.008 
9.952 

70.385 


100. 


OOKK. 


go 

9   O 


I 


9 


1.260 
10.800 
87.940 


100. 


*   ^'The  railroad  was  completed  in  1856^  and  during  the  latter  portion  of 
that  year  42,000  tons  of  coal  were  sent  to  market. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  ANNUAL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  THE  BROAD  TOP  REGION, 

FROM  ITS  OPENING  IN  1866  TO  1864  INCLUSIVE. 


1856 42,000  tons. 

1867 78.812     " 

1858 106,478    " 


1869 130,696  tons. 

1860 187,853     •« 

1861 272,625     «• 


1862 884,185  ton0. 

1868,. 805,687 

1864 886,646 


«« 


«« 


*  The  fact  of  the  Broad  Top  coal  being  white-ash  is  an  eyidenoe  of  its  identity  wHh  tb« 
white-ash  coals  of  the  anthracite  regions.  The  ash  produced  by  B  has  not  been  pariicu- 
larlj  noted.    This  seam  almost  inxariably  produces  red-ash  from  its  lowe^  benches. 


y 
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STATEMENT  SHOWINQ  THE  NUMBER,  LOCATION,  AND  NAMES  OF  COLLIEUIES 
OF  THE  REGION,  WITH  NAMES  OF  OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS. 


Xanit  of  OoIUary. 


Proipact 

Powdton 

Banet ^^ 

BarroaghB ~. 

DodlQT  (Blope) 

BUirt 

Voion ^ 

Noondale  No.  2 

Mooradale  No.  1 

BroidTop 

Ctrbon. 

Cook 

friaodibip 

Aw  JKfe  Am  DCit. 

Moont  Iqiitty 

Davall  (Shalt). 

wvwvtcr ....... .MM. ••■• 

OiiumI 

BedJbrd 

North  PoftDt 

Scott  (shAlt) 

Xdice  Htll 

D»Uw»ro 

Falton 

9»Mi§  ttmi  Uiitriei. 
Boath  Point... 


Name  of  Ownen. 


H.  ft  B.  T.  R.  R.  Co 

M  M  tt 

Powolton  OoaI  k  Iron  Oo 

Orbiaon,  Dorrif  k  Co 

U  M  M  ^ 

Wood  k  Bttoon -...., 

David  Blair 

CnmmlngB  k  Ilartman 

Semi-Anthracite  Coal  Ca..... 

M  U  MM 

....... 

Jeese  Cook 

H.  ft  a  T.  R.  R.  Ca , 

Broad  Top  IiuproTement  Co., 
Cummio^  ft  uartmaiL^ 

RlddlatbarK  Coal  ft  Iron  Co.. 

H.  ft  B.  T  R.  R.  Ca , 

A.  P  Wilmn  ft  Co 

R.  B.  Wigton -. 

Reed,  Wilson  ft  Co 

Six  MUe  Run  Coal  Co 

Scott,  King  ft  Co 

Rathmell  Wilson 

tt  u 

Six  Mile  Ron  Coal"Ck>!!!!!!.*!!!! 


Hopawell  Coal  ft  Iron  Go.......... 


Name  of  Op«raton. 


H.  ft  B.  T.  R.  R.  Co 

Miller  ft  Okmion 

Powelton  Coal  ft  Iron  Co 

M  a  M 

........... 

Orbison  ft  McGrath 

R.  B.  Wigton 

Blair  ft  Port 

Reakirt  ft  Bio 

P.  Ammerman 

Dunn  ft  Lawrence 

George  Mears 

U  M 

Blair  ft  Port  .."7.7.1*'."*'.'."'.*.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Reakirt  ft  Bro 

Rlddlesbnrg  Coal  ft  Iron  Co 

H.  ft  B.  T.  R.  R.  Co 

DaTidDunn 

R.  B.  Wigton 

Dunn  ft  Lawrence 

Maguire  ft  Oivin. 

M  M        ^        ^ 

Noble,  cudweii  ft  "od!!!!!!!! '.!!'.!!!!! 

u  a  u 

J.  Rommel,  Jr 

R.  LaDgdon....M..M........M.......... 


r 


4,054 
9,8401 
67,600 
U«390 

'89^483 

0,8331 
10,484i 

7,222 
82,4001 


17,286 

6,M5* 

4,784 

17,120 

18,648 

2,635i 

4,640 

62,028i 

16,846^ 

15,866 


2,884 


a  >s 

A8a 


886,646 


$8,000 

16,000 

100,000 

26,000 

8,000 
40,000 
20,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
20,000 
10,000 
16,000 

6,000 


85,000 
26,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
40,000 
40,000 
16,000 
20,000 


10,000 


$644,000 


''In  addition  to  the  above  25  shipping  collieries,  several  new  mines  are 
being  opened.  The  Broad  Top  Coal  &  Iron  Company  are  opening  a  col- 
lieiy  up  Coal  Creek,  two  miles  south  of  Coalmont;  the  Huntingdon  & 
Broad  Top  Eailroad  Company  are  opening  a  colliery  near  Crawford;  the 
Riddlesburg  Coal  &  Iron  Company  are  opening  a  colliery  opposite  their 
Mount  Equity  colliery  on  Six  Mile  Bun.  The  three  branches  of  the  rail- 
road can  be  extended  and  new  collieries  opened  ajs  the  increase  of  business 
may  require.  The  shipments  of  the  region  have  thus  far  been  retarded  by 
the  inadequate  supply  of  cars  furnished  operators  by  connecting  roads. 

''The  workings  of  all  the  collieries  of  the  region,  excepting  Dudley  Slope, 
Scott,  and  Duvall  shafts,  are  above  water-level,  worked  by  adits  or  gang- 
ways driven  into  the  hillsides  in  the  coal-seam.  From  the  gangways 
headings  are  driven,-'-generalIy  up  the  dip, — ^from  which  ranges  of  rooms 
are  laid  off:  each  room  is  27  feet  wide,  with  10  to  15  feet  of  coal-pillar 
between.  Two  miners  work  in  each  room,  averaging  3  tons  each  per  day. 
The  mine-cars,  carrying  2  tons,  follow  the  miners  up  the  middle  of  each 
room, 

"All  slate,  whether  free  from  roof  or  floor,  is  separated  from  coal  before 
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loading  into  the  mine-car,  so  that  nothing  is  sent  out  of  the  mine  which 
cannot  be  dumped  into  railroad-cars  and  sent  to  market  16  to  20  per 
cent,  is  usually  allowed  in  estimating  loss  of  coal  in  pillars  and  waste  in 
mining.  This  expresses  the  whole  loss^  being  the  distinctive  feature  between 
the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal-working.* 

^^  As  no  gases  are  liberated  in  working  the  coal,  the  means  of  ventilation 
are  simple.  The  main  object  kept  in  view  is  to  conduct  a  sufiScient  supply 
of  pure  air  through  the  mine  in  order  to  displace  the  vitiated  air  where 
the  miners  are  at  work.  This  is  accomplished  by  natural  means^  the  cur- 
rents of  air  being  produced  by  the  difference  of  density  between  the  air  of 
the  mine  and  that  of  the  atmosphere,  motion  being  communicated  by  the 
difference  in  altitude  between  the  minenshaft  and  the  mouth  of  the  adit  or 
gangway. 

'^The  valley  west  of  the  Broad  Top  coal-field  and  railroad^  stretching 
along  the  eastern  base  of  Tussey  Mountain,  abounds  in  rich  deposits  of 
superior  hematite  and  fossiliferous  iron  ores,  producing,  when  smelted^  the 
celebrated  ^Juniata  iron.'  The  outcrops  of  these  deposits  have  been 
traced  from  McConnellstown,  in  Huntingdon  county,  to  beyond  Bloody 
Run,  in  Bedford  county,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles. 

^' A  furnace  was  put  in  blast  at  Hopewell  in  September,  1863,  receiving 
its  ore  from  an  open  quarry  of  hematite,  15  feet  thick,  near  Bloody  Run, 
and  carried  over  Bedford  Railroad.  The  fossiliferous  seams  are  3  and  5 
feet  thick :  the  latter  is  the  soft  quality,  and  similar  to  the  Montour  ore. 

^^Considerable  and  deserved  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  iron  ores 
of  the  region,  and  explorations  in  progress  are  developing  new  deposits. 
Large  quantities  of  the  fossiliferous  ore  are  being  shipped  from  Pleasant 
Grove  statyn  to  Danville  for  the  Montour  Iron  Works,  and  from 
Marklesby  station  for  Conemaugh  Furnace.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  Broad  Top  coke  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be  a  superior /uef  for 
smelting  these  ores,  it  is  singular  that  this  extensive  source  of  mineral 
wealth  should  have  so  long  escaped  the  ei^le  eye  of  capital  in  a  region 
possessing  railroad  ficilities  and  abounding  with  all  the  elements  required 
for  its  successftil  manu&cture. 

"John  Fulton, 
^'Resident  Civil  &  Mining  Engineer  H,  &  B.  T.  R.  R.  &  C  Cb. 

**  January  1,  1866." 

*  If  the  common  mode  of  **  pillar  and  breast"  is  made  use  of,  as  we  suppose,  there  is 
some  error  in  this  estimate.    The  loss  must  be  greater. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  GBEAT  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD. 

Anthrftcite  and  Bituminous — Connecting  Coal  Formations — Detached  Coal  Deposits — 
Balston,  Blossbnrg,  and  Barclay  Basins — ^North  Mountain  Coal-Field — ^Forests — Oil 
Territory — Vertical  Section  through  the  North  Mountain  Coal  Measures — Identity  of 
Coal-Beds — ^Barclay,  or  Towanda  Coal-Field — Diyision  of  the  Coal-Beds — ^Vertical  Section 
through  the  Barclay  Coal  Measures — Character  of  Coal — The  Ralston  Coal-Basins — 
Vertical  Section — The  Blossburg  Coal-Basins — ^Vertical  Section — Identity — Morris  Bed 
—Visit  tothe  Blossburg  Mine — <*LongWair'  Adyancing — Modes  of  Mining — RelatiyeCost 
—Production  of  the  Blossburg  Mines— Philadelphia  &  Erie  Bailroad — Coal,  Lumber, 
Oil,  and  Salt — Grades,  &c. 

In  order  to  trace  a  ooxmection  between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
fields,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  connecting  or  intermediate 
basins  or  bodies  of  coal  which  exist  as  outlying  patches  along  the  north- 
eastern margin  of  the  Great  Alleghany  field.  Those  deposits  are  nume- 
roas  and  frequently  small,  and  are  scattered  through  a  great  extent  of 
country,  along  the  head-waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  and  the 
Alleghany  Rivers.  We  do  not  propose  to  notice  them  all.  It  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  space  than  can  be  spared ;  and,  under  present  circum- 
Btances,  such  a  description  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  interesting.  We 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  northeastern  basins,  or  those  lying 
between  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  fields. 

^086  small  and  detached  bodies  of  coal  all  belong  to  the  Great  Alle- 
ghany formations  proper,  and  exist  on  the  high  western-dipping  plateau 
peculiar  to  that  great  basin.  They  were  originally  part  of  one  great  and 
unbroken  coal-field.  Their  present  isolated  condition  is  due  to  denudation ; 
and  the  deep  valleys  which  separate  them  are  invariably  the  beds  of  the 
present  water-courses,  cut  into  the  soft  red  shale^  but  seldom  below  it. 

Figure  114,  fix)m  Taylor's  Statistics  of  Coal,  is  so  nearly  correct  that  we 

TiQ.  114. 


SECTION  OP  THE  FORM  AND  RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  THE  RALSTON,  BARCLAY,  AND  BLOSSBURQ  BASINS. 

introduce  the  original  figure  here,  having  purchased  the  right  6rom  Mrs. 

Taylor,  not  only  to  this  engraving,  but  to  all  others  which  may  be  made 

uae  of  fix)m  that  work. 

so 
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The  relative  digtanoe  between  those  basins  is  perhaps  contracted.  The 
intention  is  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  general  character  of  those  out- 
lying patches^  rather  than  their  relative  or  exact  positions.  The  left-hand 
basin  is  that  of  Ralston,  and  the  right  the  Blossburg  basin.  They  are 
separated  by  the  valley  of  Lycoming  and  Towanda  Creeks,  which  is  over 
1000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  coal.  The  basins  of  the  '^  North  Moan- 
tain''  and  the  Barclay  coal-field  occupy  much  the  same  position  in  r^ard 
to  each  other,  and  may  be  repres^ited  by  the  same  illustration ;  though 
these  latter  formations  are  east  of  the  former^  and  separated  by  a  greater 
denuded  space. 

The  detached  coal-basins  along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie 
Railroad,  and  the  Lock  Haven  &  Tyrone,  are  similar  in  character  and 
general  formation, — always  existing  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
always  separated  by  deep  valleys  cut  in  the  red  shale  or  the  soft  rocks 
which  are  subordinate  to  the  conglomerate,  while  the  conglomerate  itself, 
which  caps  the  mountains  and  holds  the  coal  as  it  were  in  its  hollows, — 
always  in  basin-shape, — ^is  cut  again  into  numerous  smaller  patches,  as  re- 
presented in  figure  114,  by  the  smaller  water-courses. 

All  this  north  and  northeastern  portion  of  the  Great  Alleghany  forma- 
tion was  originally  a  vast  level  or  slightly  undulating  plain,  dipping 
gently  to  the  west  and  southwest,  and  covered  with  an  unbroken  coal-field, 
which  contained  all  the  seams  peculiar  to  our  white-ash  series,  or  below 
the  "  barren  measures."  In  fact,  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Great  Alle- 
ghany coal-field,  as  originally  formed,  and  has  only  been  separated  from 
this  great  body  by  the  forces  of  the  rushing  waters  which  have  so  mate- 
rially changed  the  topographical  features  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

THE  NORTH  MOUNTAIN  COAL-FIELD. 

This  coal  deposit  lies  in  portions  of  Sullivan,  Wyoming,  and  Luzerne 
counties.  The  formation  Is  comparatively  extensive,  though  the  amount 
of  available  coal  is  limited.  It  consists  of  a  wide  area  or  plateau  of  con- 
glomerate, with  small  bodies  or  patches  of  coal  scattered  over  it,  occasion- 
ally presenting  available  basins  of  excellent  coal,  but  more  generally  con- 
taining only  the  lower  bed  A,  which  has  been  preserved  on  account  of  its 
position  in  the  conglomerate,  while  the  overlying  seams  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  denuding  waters. 

The  entire  area  of  this  elevated  r^on,  lying  between  the  waters  of  the 
north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  drained  by  the  waters  of 
Bowman's  Creek,  Mahoopany,  Loyal  Lock,  and  Pine  Creeks,  is  not  less 
than  600  square  miles  in  extent.  Though  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lous r^on,  surrounded  by  &st-growing  cities  and  towns  and  encircled  by 
railroads  and  canals,  it  is  still  a  terra  incognita^  generally  speaking,  and 
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known  to  but  few,  and  to  those  few  unfavorably.  Perhaps  the  only 
parties  to  apeak  in  its  favor  are  the  hunters  and  anglers  who  still  find 
sport  in  its  deep  forests  and  pure  mountain-streams.  The  hardy  pioneers 
who  have  repeatedly  tried  to  win  a  home  from  the  cold  and  frosty  soil  have 
found  their  labor,  patience,  and  perseverance  only  rewarded  by  poverty, 
privation,  and  loss.  Many  have  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations based  on  the  level  beach  ridges  and  the  wide  marshes  of  this 
upland  r^ion.  The  soils  appear  deep  and  rich ;  but  they  are  cold  and 
clayish,  and  will  not  produce  grain  without  an  abundance  of  lime ;  though 
the  grasses  flourish  luxuriantly.  But,  like  the  poor  settlers  of  Venango, 
the  pioneers  of  the  North  Mountain  have  been  rolling  among  the  unlimited 
wealth  of  the  mineral  kingdom  without  knowing  it,  or  without  the  ability 
to  profit  by  it. 

The  magnificent  forests  which  are  or  will  be  worth  ten  times  the  mere 
value  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes,  they  cut  down  and  burned, 
with  immense  labor,  and  depreciated  the  value  of  the  land  as  the  reward 
of  their  toil.  Situated,  as  this  region  is,  in  the  midst  of  or  in  close  vicinity 
to  the  great  mining  districts,  where  such  vast  quantities  of  lumber  are  used, 
it  cannot  fail  to  become  of  great  value  for  its  timber  alone,  as  most  of  the 
available  timber  in  the  surrounding  country  is  gone,  or  fast  disappearing. 
Those  deep  and  magnificent  forests  must,  therefore,  soon  realize  their  proper 
value,  and,  instead  of  being  burned  with  incredible  labor  by  the  pioneers, 
they  will  yield  their  wealth  to  the  lumberman  and  the  tanner. 

This  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  least  broken  of  the  outlying  patches  of 
the  Alleghany  formation,  and  in  its  geology  and  topography  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  great  oil-regions  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Though 
no  effi>riB  have  been  made  to  develop  it,  and,  we  believe,  but  little  attention 
paid  to  the  subject,  we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  claiming  for  this  region 
an  oil-producing  territory  at  the  head  of  its  streams  and  within  the  central 
basins.  The  position  of  the  upper  or  ''heavy  oils''  ought  to  be  reached  at 
moderate  depth,  because  its  place  is  immediately  below  the  great  con- 
glomerate; but  the  reservoirs  of  light  oils  must  lie  very  deep,  becauae  they 
are  below  the  red  shales,  yet  may  be  reached  in  tlie  vaHeys.  The  thickness 
of  the  strata,  however,  must  be  great  between  the  heavy  and  light  oils  in 
this  region,  since  the  red  shale  and  the  rocks  immediately  below  it  are 
much  thicker  here  than  in  Western  Pennsylvania:  there  their  existence  is 
doubtfiil,  except  to  a  limited  extent;  while  here  they  are  several  thousand 
feet  in  thickness,  according  to  l^e  general  order  in  the  thinning  or 
depreciation  of  the  strata  from  east  to  west. 

VERTICAL  SECTION,  NORTH  MOUNTAIN  COAL  MEASURES. 

Figure  115  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  measures  in  the  principal  body  of 
coal  lying  within  the  area  described,  and  near  where  the  Berwick  turnpike 
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crosses  the  Loyal  Lock,  east;  of  Old  ShinarsvUle.  The  lower  bed,  A,  in 
this  basin  may  extend  over  an  area  of  300Q  acres,  but 
the  upper  bed,  £,  does  not  occupy  one-third  of  that 
area.  The  basin  is  limited,  but  the  coal  is  good,  and 
closer  to  the  anthracite  in  character  than  any  other  de- 
posit of  the  Alleghany  formations.  It  is  bituminous  in 
fracture  and  appearance,  but  nearly  anthracite  in  cha- 
racter and  constituency,  and  oontains  nearly  90  per 
cent,  of  carbon. 

Id  figure  115  we  find  a  close  rescmblanoe  to  the 
anthracite  measures,  and  a  perfect  identity  of  the 
seams,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  forma- 
tions. This  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Alleghany 
basins,  and  the  nearest  to  the  anthracite  fields.  It  is, 
beyond  doubt  or  question,  part  of,  and  was  once  con- 
nected with,  the  great  All^hany  field ;  consequently, 
we  need  not  seek  for  proof  to  identify  the  seams,  be- 
cause, if  the  measures  belong  to  that  great  field,  the 
seams  must  also  belong  to  it,  and  though  they 
may  change  in  size  and  relative  distances,  they  will 
always  occupy  their  proper  place  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

Our  object  now  is  to  identify  this  formatioo  with  the 
anthracite  formations,  and  prove  the  identity  of  the 
respective  seams;  and,  having  done  this,  we  submit 
that  the  question  of  identity  may  be  settled  as  a  general 
application,  though  we  may  find  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  seams  through  all  their  changes  throughout  the 
Western  coal-fields.  This,  however,  we  believe  can  be 
done,  and  we  expect  to  do  it  satisfactorify. 

Those  who  have  followed  us  in  our  descriptions  of 
*«"u«*"coii.''Fi£L"''  tlie  anthracite  fields,  and  observed  our  vertical  sections 
of  the  respective  regions,  will  at  once  recognize  A,  in 
figure  116,  as  synonymous  with  A,  or  Alpha,  in  those  regions.  Here  it 
exists  in  the  conglomerate,  and  ranges  from  18  inches  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  found  over  a  lai^  portion  of  this  field  in  detached  deposits, 
but  only  occasionally  overlayed  with  the  upper  seams.  We  think  tliis 
seam  occupies  at  least  ten  times  the  area  of  the  next  overlying  seam,  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  times  the  extent  of  the  upper  seam,  E.  The  coal  of  A 
is  generalfy  bright,  pure,  and  excellent  for  smiths'  purposes  towards  the 
centre  of  the  field,  but  is  dull  and  impure  towards  its  margin  to  the  east. 

Immediately  above  A,  and  only  separated  by  20  or  30  feet  of  coarse 
sandstones  and  slates,  is  B,  or  the  Buck  Mountain  bed,  which  is  a  persistent 
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seam,  and  is  as  extensive  as  the  ooal  measures.  It  is  the  Blossbuig  and 
Balston  working  bed^  and  is  generally  good  and  productive^  though  liable 
to  frequent  changes.  C,  or  ^' Gamma/'  occupies  its  proper  place,  and  exists 
in  its  usual  size  and  character.  It  is  thin,  here  as  in  the  Broad  Top  coal- 
field and  elsewhere. 

D,  or  the  Skidmore,  holds  its  proportion  in  comparison  with  the 
accompanying  seams,  and  occupies  its  proper  place  in  the  measures;  though 
the  whole  distance  from  A  to  E  is  not  greater  here  than  the  distance  in* 
some  of  the  anthracite  basins  fix)m  D  to  E, — ^yet  the  depreciation  of  the 
intervening  strata  is  general  and  uniform. 

E  is  the  Mammoth  beyond  doubt,  and  presents  its  character  both  in 
structure  and  character,  as  well  as  its  position  in  the  measures.  It  is  a 
large  bed,  resembling  closely  the  "Big  vein"  of  the  Cumberland  region, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  outlying  patches  of  the  All^hanies.  We  have 
been  at  some  trouble  and  expense  in  personally  investigating  this  inter- 
mediate coal  deposit,  for  the  purp<tee  of  following  closely  the  change  from 
anthracite  to  bituminous,  and  obtaining  a  connecting  link  to  identify  the 
seams.  We  submit  the  result  confidently,  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  propositions. 

BARCLAY,  OR  TOWANDA  COAL-FIEIJ). 

The  Barclay  coal-field  lies  about  20  miles  in  a  direct  line  northwest  of 
the  North  Mountain  coal-field,  and  in  the  second  basin  northwest  of  the 
Alleghany  escarpment, — as  the  North  Mountain  is  the  first,  and  lying 
immediately  along  its  first  plateau. 

The  Barclay  consists  of  numerous  small  patches  of  coal,  lying  on  the 
eastern  branches  of  Towanda  Creek,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  100 
square  miles;  but  of  this  area  not  over  10  square  miles  is  productive  of 
workable  coal.  Most  of  the  productive  formation  has  been  denuded, — ^the 
streams  having  cut  even  through  the  red  shale  in  many  places;  but 
throughf^ut  the  area  of  100  square  miles  the  upper  and  lower  conglomerate 
forms,  perhaps,  the  largest  portion.  In  the  hollows  of  the  conglomerate 
the  coal  deposits  have  been  preserved,  as  before  stated,  in  patches,  and  as 
represented  in  figure  114. 

This  is  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  second  AU^hany  basin, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  Ralston  basin,  which,  to  the  southwest,  forms 
the  Farrandsville  and  Snow-Shoe  basins,  and  continues  by  Ebensburg, 
Johnstown,  Ac.,  as  the  first  basin  west  of  the  AUc^hanies;  that  is,  the 
first  or  North  Mountain  formation  ceases  opposite  Williamsport,  and 
does  not  cross  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  A  deflection 
of  the  North  or  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  west,  as  &r  as  Lock  Haven, 
removes  the  Alleghany  escarpment  between  20  and  30  miles  west  of  the 
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line  of  the  N(»rth  Mountain,  which  forms  its  escarpment  north  of  the 
west  branch,  and  between  the  west  and  north  branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  consequent  result  is  that  the  first  Alleghany  coal-basin  ceases  before 
reacliing  the  west  branch,  an^  the  second,  or  Barclay  basin,  becomes  the 
first  basin  south  of  the  west  branch,  and  continues  as  such  into  Maryland, 
where  the  Cumberland  basins  arise  to  the  east  and  become  the  first  Alle- 
ghany formation.  And  here  we  may  call  attenticm  to  the  fiict  that  the 
Cumberland  basins  represent  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  anthracite 
formations  that  the  first  or  North  Mountain  basin  holds.  It  may  be 
noticed  further  on  that  the  Cumberland  coal  measures  are  closely  identified 
with  the  anthracite. 

In  the  second  basin,  or  the  basins  west  of  the  North  Mountain  and 
Cumberland  basins,  the  main  seams  are  divided,  and  form  numerous  small 
seams,  but  holding  a  close  resemblance,  nevertheless,  and  presenting  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  identity.  When  the  beds  are  divided  into  nume- 
rous thin  strata,  the  intervening  space  is  generally  partially  filled  with  fire- 
clay and  thin  slates,  denoting  the  general  quiet  which  prevailed  while  the 
coal  formation  continued  uninterrupted  in  other  quarters.  The  causes  to 
be  assigned  for  the  interruption,  in  such  cases,  undoubtedly  residted  from 
an  insufficient  depth  of  water,  or,  in  other  cases,  an  excessive  depth :  either 
cause  is  sufficient  to  account  for  deficient  beds,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the 
numerous  coal-basins  which  we  have  explored.  For  instance,  the  deep 
basins  of  Pottsville  present  the  lower  beds  in  thin,  divided  seams,  while  at 
the  extremities  of  the  same  field,  where  the  basins  must  have  been  of  mode- 
rate depth,  the  seams  are  largely  increased ;  but  invariably,  where  there 
exists  evidence  of  a  very  shallow  basin  and  the  absence  of  the  upper  seams, 
the  beds  are  thin  and  divided  by  numerous  strata  of  slates  and  shales. 

A  section  of  the  Barclay  basin  presents  a  general  resemblance  to  that 
represented  in  figure  115,  with  the  difierence  only  of  a  division  of  the 
principal  seams ;  and  yet  they  are  less  '^  split  up''  than  fiurther  west  We 
invite  attention  to  this  subject,  since  it  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  for- 
merly advanced  of  a  division  of  the  principal  white-aah  beds  in  a  western 
direction, — a  fitct  which  the  evidence  demonstrates. 


KoTi. — Our  readers  hare  noticed  that  we  used  the  word  "yein"  Instead  of  "seam*'  or 
"bed"  in  the  anthracite  regions  as  the  local  name  of  the  ooal-strata.  We  admit  thia  to  be 
a  misnomer;  but  the  habits  or  customs  of  a  trade  or  profession  warrant  the  use  of  such 
technical  phrases  as  haye  been  adopted  hj  them.  The  anthracite  miners  inyariabl;-  call 
the  coal-beds  *<Teins,"  though,  strictly  speaking,  Teins  are  ncTer  stratified,  but  refer  to 
mineral  Teins  or  lodes  which  trayerse  the  gneiss  or  granite  rocks  without  regard  to  strati- 
ileation  or  cleayage. 

In  future  we  shall  use  the  proper  names  to  distinguish  the  coal-strata,  either  as  beds  or 
seams,  since  the  term  yein  is  not  used  outside  of  the  anthracite  regions  in  reference  to  the 
coal-strata. 
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Vertical  Section  at  ike  Baatday  Mne$, 

Feet    Jnchef.  Feet    Inohei. 

Surface  soil 3        0 

Sandstone 5        0 

Iron  ore 2        0 


Coal 7        0 E...^ 


Goal 8  0 

Slate....  0  4 

Coal 1  0 

Slate....  0  7 

LCoal 2  0 

Sandstones,  shale,  and  ore 50  0 

Coal 3  6 D 3        6 

Sandstone » 31  0 

Coal 3  0 Q.J. 3        0 

Sandstones,      shales,      fireclay, 

iron,.Ao 100  0 

Coal 6  0 B...., 6        9 

Conglomerate  and  sandstone 20  0 

Coal 2  0 A 2        0 

The  Barclay  coal  makes  an  excellent  steam-fiiel.  It  is  a  dry  bituminous, 
cokes  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  and  contains  but  a  small .  amount  of 
bitumen  and  but  little  impurity.  We  should  judge  it  to  be  a  good  fumaoe- 
coal,  particularly  that  of  bed  B,  or  the  lower  large  workable  seam,  and 
that  it  might  h^  used  raw  in  the  blast  furnace. 

The  coal  is  mined  with  much  ease,  though  not  on  the  most  economical 
plan.  The  size  of  the  seams,  the  character  of  the  top  rock,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  timber,  all  point  out  the  ^^long  wall"  advancing  as  the  true 
and  most  economical  method  in  all  such  localities  above  water-level. 

The  Baroky  mines  are  located  about  16  miles  southeast  of  Towanda ; 
and  a  railroad  of  that  length  connects  the  mines  with  the  North  Branch 
Canal  at  Towanda.  The  market  for  the  Barclay  cual  is  extensive,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  Northwestern  cities  and  manu&ctories.  It  is 
available  for  most  purposes  for  which  anthracite  is  used,  and  is  also  appli- 
cable in  place  of  the  richer  bituminous  in  many  cases.  By  good  manage- 
ment the  Barclay  mines  ought  to  be  very  remunerative  to  the  operators. 
There  is  a  drawback,  however,  in  the  uxioertainty  of  canal  navigation,  and 
the  interruption  in  winter.  A  railroad  is  much  needed  up  the  nortli  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  tbb  peculiar 
r^on,  and  the  transportation  of  its  coal,  timber,  &c.  Yet  the  energy  and 
enterprise  which  made  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company«-one  of 
the  most  successful  of  our  coal  companies — ^would  effect  the  same  thing  tot 
the  Barclay  Coal  Company.  Coal  enough  might  be  transp<»rted  during 
the  summer  to  supply  the  oonsomers  of  the  Barclay  coal  during  the  winter. 
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THE  RALSTON  BASINS. 


This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  Barclay  basin^  and  consists  of  a  few  small 
patches  of  the  coal  measures,  containing  only  the  lower  beds,  which  are 
much  divided  or  "  split  up"  by  intervening  slates  and  fire-clays.  We  give 
a  section,  to  show  the  change  of  the^measures  in  the  second  basin. 


Section  at  the  EaUtan  Mines. 

s        Feet.    Inohea. 


Slates  and  sandstones 
CoaLC 


Slates  and  sandstones 

rCoal 


Poet. 

20 
.     1 

30 


Goal,  B. 


^ 2  0  ^ 

Fire-clay 3  0 

Slate 4  0 

Coal 3  0 

Fire-clay 10  0 

Coal 1  6 

Slates  and  sandstones 

rCoal 1  0  "I 

Slates,  &o 10  0 

Coal 1  0 

Shale 4  0 

Coal 0  6 


23} 


30 


Coal,  A ^ 


16} 


Conglomerate 10 

The  heavy  sandstones  dividing  these  seams  are  consistent  with  their 
position  in  other  localities,  while  the  series  of  thin  slates,  fire-clays,  &c. 
dividing  the  seam  itself  are  uniformly  consistent  with  the  slaty  division 
occasionally  found  in  the  same  seams,  even  when  solid  to  all  appearance. 
The  partings  are  nearly  always  to  be  seen,  but  of  smaller  dimensions  where 
the  seams  are  compact. 


THE  BLOSSBUBG  BASIN. 

This,  as  before  observed,  is  nearly  west  of  the  Barclay  and  Ralston,  and 
is  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  third  Alleghany  basin.  The  coal  here 
contains  more  bitumen  than  the  Barclay,  but  still  is  classed  among  the  dry, 
free-burning,  bituminous,  or  steam  coals. 

The  Blossburg  mines  are  located  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
are  about  40  miles  east  of  Corning,  on  the  York  &  Erie  Railroad,  with 
which  they  are  connected  by  rail.  The  location  of  this,  the  third  basin, 
is  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  second  basin  at  Ralston. 

Like  all  other  detached  basins  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  this  is  an 
assemblage  of  coal  deposits,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  erosions, 
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but  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  original  ooal-field  which  once 
existed  unbroken  thronghout  this  vast  region,  now  broken  into  detached 
basins  and  elevated  plateaus  by  the  denuding  action  of  water.  The  area 
occupied  by  this  portion  of  the  third  basin  is  probably  about  50  square 
mileSi  of  which  one-half  may  contain  the  lower  seams. 

Section  at  the  Blossbttrg  Mme8. 

Feet.    Inches.  Beet.    Inches. 

Coal 3        0   ^ 

Slates,&c 20        0    > E 28  0 

Coal 5        0  J 

Sandstones 40  0 

Coal 2        6 D 2  6 

Sandstones  and  slates 30  0 

Coal 16   1 

Fire-clay 3        0    J ^ *  ^ 

Slates 20  0 


Coal,  Morris  bed 

Fire-clay. 

Coal 

....    8 
....    5 
....     2 

6 
0 
0 

Slate 

....     5 

0 

Coal 

....     1 

0 

Slate 

....     3 

0 

Coal 

....     0 

6 

Slates 

....    6 

0 

Coal 

....     4 

0 

.B 30        0 


Slates,  sandstones,  &c 40        0 

Coal r. A 1        6 

Conglomerate 0        0 

During  our  last  visit  to  the  Blossburg  mines,  by  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Morris,  of  the  Blossburg  Company,  we  spent  a  day  with  much  pleasure  in 
going  through  the  mines  and  examining  the  works.  The  Morris  bed  was 
the  only  one  worked  at  that  time  by  the  company.  It  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  seam  B,  according  to  our  judgment,  and  makes  a  bench 
of  beautiful  and  pure  coal.  The  location  of  the  mines  was  a  serious  error, 
since  the  gangways  are  confined  to  a  limited  area,  on  account  of  the  dip  of 
the  seam,  which  is  from  the  gangways  on  the  lower  side.  Instead  of  open- 
ing the  coal  on  the  west  face  of  the  mountain,  or  the  Blossburg  side,  the 
opening  was  made  on  the  southeast  side,  or,  rather,  towards  the  top  of  the 
plateau.  This  error  not  only  led  to  a  great  expense  in  builduig  the  rail- 
road up  the  mountain,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  but  also  located  the 
mines  to  the  rise  of  the  coal,  or  towards  the  outcrops ;  while  a  location  on 
the  front  &ce  would  have  been  much  more  available  not  only  for  the 
drainage  of  the  mine,  but  much  more  economical  for  mining  and  shipping. 
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We  ttnderstaiid  «ome  of  these  difficulties  have  sinoe  been  removed.  We 
merely  make  these  remarks,  as  yre  have  done  on  several  occasionsi  to  call 
attention  to  these  often-repeated  errors  of  location  which  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  little  geological  and  mining  experience. 

The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Blossborg  mines  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
were  not,  however,  responsible  for  the  errors,  sinoe  they  had  been  com- 
mitted before  their  administration.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  our  ramble 
through  these  mines,  or  the  exertions  we  made  to  keep  up  with  Mr.  Young 
during  a  long  walk  on  '^aU-fours^*  through  the  intricate  avenues  of  a  three- 
feet  flat  seam.  But  the  pleasure  derived  from  seeing  for  once  in  this  country 
the  ^4ong  walP'  advancing  practically  in  use,  compensated  for  our  labor. 

The  coal  from  this  small  seam  was  mined  about  as  cheaply  as  the  coal 
from  our  30-feet  Mammoth  seam  in  some  localities.  The  miners  had  always 
one  "loose  end,"  and  the  breasts,  or  chambers,  were  carried  wide.  The 
bogies,  or  small  cars,  had  broad,  flat  flanges,  and  would  run  with  as  mudi  ease 
on  the  hard  bottomrrock.  of.  the  seam  as  on  the  rails :  therefore  these  small 
cars  were  taken  direct  to  the  coal,  and  a  single  handling  only  was  required. 

There  is  at  least  one-half  difierence  in  the  «ost  of  mining  the  same 
coal.  That  is,  the  best  mode  is  one-half  less  expensive  than  the  worst 
mode:  the  best  is  the  long  wall,  or  the  ''board  and  wall;"  and  the  worst, 
the  narrow  chambers  and  parallel  pillars.  The  most  expensive  mode  is 
more  frequently  practised  in  this  country  than  the  most  economical. 

Below  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  coal  shipment  from  the  Blossburg 
mines.'*' 


*      ♦  CoKHiHQ,  N.  Y.,  July  81,  1866. 
S  Harbies  Daddow,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sib  : — Tours  of  27th  inst.,  requesting  to  be  fyimlshed  with  statement  of  coal-ship- 
ments oTor  the  Blossburg  Railroad,  is  receiTed.  Below  I  gi^e  you  account  of  coal-shipments 
from  Blossburg  to  Corning  for  a  series  of  years. 

For  year  ending  Ootober  81,  1863 46,607  tons. 

"      ««         •'  ««      1864 70,214    " 

««      ««         «•  «*      1866 73,204    " 

«      "         "  "      1866 70,669    " 

"      "         "  «      1857 94,814    « 

«  14  months  ending  Dec.  81,  1868.. 41,894    << 

"  tr**^  «  i«      1869 48,692    " 

"      1860 96,918    " 

••      1861 112,712    " 

»•  «*      1862 179,884 

«*  "      1868 286,848 

««      1864 884,977 

1,464,178    «*     2000  lbs.  each. 

For  six  months  ending  June  80, 1866 62,867    '< 

Tours,  respectfully, 

A.  G.  Stbarhs, 


year 


«« 
•« 


u 
<i 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  &  EEIE  RAILROAD. 

This  railroad  runs  along  the  northwestern  margin  of  the  main  Alle- 
ghany ooal-fieldy  from  Lock  Haven  to  Warren.  At  several  points  this 
line  cats  into  the  main  coal-field,  which  extends  unbroken  to  the  south 
And  southwest ;  but  to  the  northeast  the  coal  exists  only  in  patches,  as  we 
have  described.  At  a  few  points  along  the  line  of  this  road  the  lower 
ooals,  as  described  in  the  Barclay  and  Blossburg  coal-fields,  exist  in  con- 
siderable bodies;  but  generally  the  field  is  mooh  broken,  and  only  the 
bed  B  exists  in  workable  quantities.  Coal  is  mined  at  the  Eagleston  and 
Tangascoolock  mines,  a  short  distance  above  Lock  Haven ;  at  or  near  Came- 
ron Station,  Renova,  Bidgeway,  Johnsonburg,  and  at  other  points  along 
the  line.  A  New  York  company  are  operating  near  Cameron,  and  a  Boston 
eampany  are  building  a  road  11  miles  long  to  connect  their  mines  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Erie.  Besides  these,  many  small  operations  are  underway, 
and  considerable  coal  has  been  mined  and  shipped  along  fixe  road  west- 
ward to  the  oil  r^ons,  where  large  quantities  of  coal  are  required  to  supply 
the  engines  employed  in  boring  and  pumping.  Coal  has  been  sold  during 
1864  in  the  oil  r^ons  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  $30  per  ton;  but  we 
beiieve  the  average  price  of  coal  by  the  car  has  been  about  $10  per  ton. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  great  portion  of  the  i^ion  through  which  this  road 
pttSBes  was  simply  a  wilderness.  But  now,  firom  Lock  Haven  to  Correy, 
towns  and  cities  are  growing  up  as  if  by  magic.  Lumbering  establishments 
dot  die  road  through  all  this  wild  region,  and  immense  piles  of  sawed 
lamber  crowd  the  trains  or  are  stacked  along  the  line.  The  quantity  of 
timber  seems  immense;  but,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  disappearing,  those 
immoise  forests  will  not  darken  the  soil  or  harbor  the  game  much  longer. 
Coal-mines  are  opened  and  the  minerals  developed  rapidly,  while  salt-wells 
and  oil-wells  not  only  exist  in  Venango,  but  fi:om  Lake  Erie  to  Warren, 
and  even  farther  east. 

The  grades  and  distances  of  this  line  from  east  to  west  are  more  fiivor- 
able  than  those  of  any  other  line  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western 
waters. 

The  distance  fix)m  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie,  via  Lancaster,  Harris- 
burg,  and  Sunbury,  is  447  miles;  while  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
the  Lakes  is  508  miles  by  the  Erie  and  536  by  the  Central  road.  The 
distance,  however,  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  or  Dunkirk  is  considerably 
less.  The  elevation  overcome  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  is  2006  feet, 
and  the  ascent  is  gradual.  The  elevation  overcome  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  in  crossing  the  AUeghanies  is  2161  feet,  and  the  ascent  is  more 
irregular.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  overcomes  an  elevation  of  2620  feet, 
and  contends  with  sharp  curves  and  successive  descending  and  ascending 
grades. 
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The  item  of  elevation^  and  consequent  heavy  grades,  in  croaaing  the 
AUeghanies,  or  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  waters,  is  an  important 
one.  Grades  of  100  feet  to  the  mile  are  difficult  to  overcome,  and  the 
expenses  of  transportation  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  grades.  For  a  heavy  traffic,  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  is  the  most 
fiivorable  line  yet  built.  But  it  simply  taps  the  Lakes.  True,  they  supply 
a  vast  trade,  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  will  eventually  tax 
to  the  utmost  all  the  roads  leading  from  them  to  the  East  Yet,  when 
we  consider  the  productive  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  r^ou 
from  which  and  to  which  the  greatest  streams  of  trade  must  eventually 
flow,  and  where  men  and  cities  will  be  thickest,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Virginia,  or  conceal  the  &ct  that  s 
little  enterprise  and  capital  might  give  to  that  State  the  chief  trade  of 
the  West.  Had  the  Virginians  a  tithe  of  the  energy  and  vigor  manifested 
by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  magnificent  roads  at 
Hampton  would  ere  this  have  been  crowded  with  shipping  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  engaged  in  peaceful  traffic,  their  cities  and  villages  would 
now  be  flourishing  and  prosperous,  instead  of  lying  in  smoking  ruins,  and 
the  fields  and  mountains  of  their  State  would  be  productive  of  wealth, 
instead  of  being  clothed  in  weeds  and  '^old  field  pines''  and  still  almost 
unknown  to  the  miner  and  the  manufisbcturer.  But  we  shall  i^er  to  this 
again  in  a  more  appropriate  place,  and  will  continue  our  description  of 
the  coal-field. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  the  accompanying  miniature  map  that  we  have 
been  skirting  the  great  coal-field,  and  simply  describing  the  outlying 
patches  which  cluster  along  its  northeastern  margin.  We  will  now  preset 
a  concise  account  of  the  entire  field,  having  given  the  forgoing  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  anthracite  with  the  bituminous  coal-fields. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  OBEAT  ALLEGHANY  GOAL-FIELD. 

Htp  of  Uie  AUeghftny  Coal-Field — ^Extent  and  Boundaries — Area  in  the  seyeral  States 
traversed — ^Basins— Anticlinals — Coal  Measures — Thickness— The  Great  Basin — Trans- 
verse Section — Description— Coal  Measures,  Character,  and  Variation — Cannel-Coal 
Beds — Vertical  Sections — ^Identity  of  the  Coal-Beds — Mammoth  and  Karthause-— Primrose 
and  Pittsburg  Beds — Professor  Lesquereuz — ^PalsBontological  ETidence— Anvil  Rock — 
J.  P.  Lesley — ^Identification  of  the  Lower  Beds — The  Great  Kanawha  Region — ^Alleghany 
Coal-Field  in  Pennsylvania — Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  in  Pennsylvania— The 
Cumberland  Coal  Region — Erosion — Sections. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MAP. 

The  acoompanying  miniature  map  represents  the  general  extent  and 
form  of  this  great  coal-field^  with  the  prominent  places  and  points.  It 
extends  through  portions  of  nine  States,  viz. : — ^Pennsylvania^  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, Its  immediate  boundary  in  Pennsylvania,  not  including  the 
outlying  patches,  extends  from  Lock  Haven,  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
8usquehanna,  along  the  Alleghany  range,  southwest,  through  the  counties 
of  Clearfield  and  Cambria,  to  the  Maryland  line,  and  northwest,  through 
the  counties  of  Clinton,  Elk,  McKean,  Warren,  Crawford,  and  Mercer,  to 
the  Ohio  State  line  at  Greenville,— embracing  a  productive  area  in  Penn- 
sylvania of  about  12,000  square  miles,  independent  of  the  smaller  outlying 
deposits  before  noticed.  The  prominent  places  near  which  the  coal-margin 
passes  in  its  northwestern  border  are  Lock  Haven,  Farrandsville,  De- 
fiance, Emporium,  Smethport,  Ridgeway,  Johnsonsburg,  Warren,  Tideoute, 
Franklin,  and  Greenville.  The  boundaries  of  this  great  coal-field  con- 
tinue from  Greenville,  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  west  through 
Trumbull,  Portage,  and  Summit  counties,  Ohio,  to  Akron.  The  bound- 
ary-line thence  runs  nearly  south  through  Ohio  to  the  Ohio  River,  near 
Portsmouth;  crossing  the  Ohio  into  Kentucky,  it  changes  its  course 
rather  more  to  the  west,  but  continues  in  an  irr^ular  line  through 
that  State  into  Tennessee;  pursuing  the  same  southwest  course,  it 
crosses  the  State  of  Tennessee  half-way  into  Alabama.  In  that  State, 
near  the  Mississippi  line,  it  forms  the  southern  boundary,  and  returns 
by  the  eastern  margin,  in  a  general  northeast  course,  through  Alabama, 
North  Greorgia,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  to  the  Great  E^anawha,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Greenbrier.    Soon  after  crossing  at  this  point  it  attains 
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its  maximum  breadth^  and  changes  its  coarse  nearly  north  to  the  Mary- 
land line. 

The  length  of  this  coal-field  within  its  productive  area  is  800  miles,  or 
to  its  extremity  at  Blossburg  876  miles.  Its  maximum  breadth  fit)m 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Newark,  Ohio,  is  180  miles.  Its  minimum 
breadth  is  on  a  line  with  Chattanooga  across  the  field,  where  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  more  than  30  miles  wide.  The  entire  area  is  about  65,000  square 
miles,  which  is  divided  among  the  States  in  which  it  lies  in  about  the 
following  ratio:— 

Square  MUti. 

Pennsylvania 12,656 

Ohio 7J100 

Maryland 550 

West  Virginia 15,900 

Kentucky 10,700 

Tennessee 3,700 

Alabama. 4,300 

Georgia 170 

Total 55,076 

The  general  form  of  this  great  coal-field  is  that  of  a  rude  club,  the 
handle  ranging  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  and  the  head 
resting  on  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  northern  extremity  terminates  in  five  prongs,  or  Titanic  fingers: 
this  we  have  not  represented  on  the  map,  since  the  scale  is  too  limited  to 
admit  of  this  feature  being  portrayed;  nor  have  we  marked  the  prominent 
anticlinals  of  Negro  Mountain,  Laurel  Hill,  or  Chestnut  Bidge,  which 
range  longitudinally  along  its  eastern  margin  through  the  southern  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  part  of  West  Virginia. 

The  field  undulates  from  east  to  west,  forming  six  principal  basins  and 
fire  prominent  anticlinals,  independent ,  of  the  Maryland  basin.  The 
eastern  axes  are  more  abrupt  and  narrow  than  the  western,  as  shown  in 
%ure  4,  which  conveys  an  approximate  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  field. 
The  coal  measures  are  divided  by  Bogers  and  other  geologists  into  three 
or  four  series  or  groups.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  more  than  two 
divisions,  into  which  the  coal  measures  are  naturally  divided.  That  is,  the 
lower  beds,  under  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  corresponding  with  our  white- 
ash  coals  in  the  anthracite  regions  and  the  upper  beds,  or  those  above 
this  sandstone.  The  lower  group  naturally  occupies  much  the  larger  area, 
on  the  principle  represented  in  figure  92,  where  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  lower  beds  occupy  a  much  larger  area  than  the  upper  ones,  though 
the  strata  pitch  much  more  abruptly  in  the  anthracite  than  the  bituminous 
legioBS. 
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In  figure  92^  A^  B^  C^  D,  and  E  constitute  the  lower  group  of  white-ash 
seams,  as  they  constitute  the  lower  group  in  the  bituminous  fields.  But 
here  they  spread  out  in  a  nearly  horizontal  manner^  and,  of  course,  cover 
a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  area. 

In  all  probability,  the  lower  beds  occupy  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area 
of  this  field,  where  the  upper  beds  do  not  exist:  that  is,  the  upper  beds,  or 
those  lying  over  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  do  not  occupy  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  the  coal-field.  The  upper  beds,  in  &ct,  are  confined  to 
a  limited  area,  as  the  red-ash  beds  are  in  the  anthracite  fields.  They 
occupy  a  portion  of  this  field  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  and  may  exist  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  measures  in  Kentucky.  But  in  the  Western  coal- 
fields the  upper  beds  do  not  exist. 

The  numerous  water-courses  that  traverse  all  parts  of  this  great  field 
have  cut  deep  valleys  through  the  coal  measures,  in  many  places  fitr  below 
their  base ;  but  generally  the  valleys  exist  in  the  coal  measures  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  coal.  Not  less  than  one-third  the  entire  amount  of  coal 
has  been  thus  denuded  by  erosion.  It  will,  therefore,  appear  evident  that 
we  can  only  estimate  approximately  the  total  thickness  of  coal ;  since  none 
but  the  lower  beds  approach  the  margin  of  the  field,  and  the  upper  beds 
occupy  but  a  small  area,  while  all  portions  of  the  field  have  sufiered  much 
from  erosion.  The  total  thickness  of  the  seams  ranges  from  50  to  75  feet : 
perhaps  50  feet  total  workable  thickness  would  be  an  average,  where  the 
upper  and  lower  groups  exist.  But  we  cannot  estimate  more  than  half  the 
aggregate  thickness  as  productive  throughout  the  entire  field.  We  have 
given  30  feet  as  the  total  workable  thickness  of  the  coals  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  20  feet  as  the  aggregate  of  the  United  States;  and  both  are  the 
maximum  limits.  The  amount  of  available — or  what  we  now  call  work- 
able—coal is  much  less;  but,  under  a  system  of  economy  that  might  and 
should  be  applied  to  our  coal-beds,  perhaps  the  estimate  is  reasonable,  and 
it  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  all  such  calculations.  Under  our  pre- 
sent wasteful  style  of  mining,  however,  and  our  rejection  of  all  seams  under 
three  feet  as  unworkable,  the  estimate  is  one-half  too  much;  that  is,  the  pro- 
ductive yield  of  this  great  coal-field  would  be  fifteen  feet  total  thickness^ 
instead  of  30  feet, — 22,500  tons  per  acre,  instead  of  45,000  tons.  But  here, 
as  in  the  English  coal-fields,  we  have  estimated  all  seams  over  12  inches 
in  thickness. 

THICKNESS  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL  MEASURES. 

There  are  several  interesting  geological  problems  connected  with  the  coal 
measures  of  this  great  field,  which  if  satisfiswtorily  settled  would  go  far  to 
determine  a  scientific  question  of  some  importance.  As  before  stated,  all 
coal-fields  are  basin-shaped,  and  the  interior  is  always  deeper  than  the 
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exterior  portions, — in  other  words,  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  always 
deeper  than  its  outcrops ;  and  this  &ct  holds  good  in  the  Alleghany  field  as 
elsewhere.    But  here,  as  in  most  other  fields,  the  coal  is  deposited  in  nume- 
rous basins,  lying  parallel  with  each  other  and  conforiiiing  to  the  general 
geological  strike  of  the  strata.    That  is^  all  our  mountain-ranges  have  a 
general  southwest  and  northeast  course,  and  all  our  great  valleys,  and  con- 
sequently basins,  have  the  same  general  strike  of  axis,  while  their  trans- 
verse is,  of  course,  the  contrary.    But  these  basins  are  successively  deeper 
as  they  range  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  or  from  the  centre  of  the 
Great  Appalachian  (Mississippi)  Valley.    This  depression  is  not  only  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  but  also  fix>m  the  north  to  the  south ;  and,  though 
there  is  now  no  external  evidence  of  a  southern  margin  to  the  great  basin, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  southern  margin  must  have  existed, 
as  high,  perhaps,  as  the  boundaries  on  the  east,  north,  and  west.   But  these 
boundaries  of  the  great  basin,  or  the  ancient  Appalachian  sea,  as  described 
in  Chapter  III.,  are  not  the  boundaries  of  the  All^hany  coal-field ;  for 
besides  this  great  field  there  are  two  or  three  others,  perhaps  not  less  exten- 
sive, and  several  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  all  within  the  great  basin. 
As  before  noticed,  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field  is  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  great  basin  as  it  now  exists ;  that  is,  this  field  lies  on  its 
eastern  side,  while  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  their  unexplored  coal-fields 
bound  it  on  the  west.    But  the  western  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field 
lies  towards  the  deeper  portions  of  the  great  basin,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Ohio.    Its  extreme  southern  limit  lies  far  in 
Alabama,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  which  tower  over  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Gulf.    The  abrupt  termination  of  the  field  in  this  direction, 
and  the  broken  crags  which  form  the  terminal  points  of  many  of  those 
great  motmtain-rangea  which  sweep  down   from  the  north  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  great  basin,  and  which  form  its  Atlantic  boundary, 
indicate  a  violent  change  in  the  topography  of  the  South.     The  continua- 
tion of  the  coal-field  was  evidently  far  beyond  the  '^  Lookout"  ranges,  and 
its  present  southern  area  bears  no  comparison  to  its  ancient  extent  when 
first  from  the  hand  of  Nature. 

Yet,  while  we  consider  the  southern  margin  of  the  ancient  sea  to  have 
been  along  the  shores  of  Florida  and  the  mountains  of  Cuba  and  Yucatan, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coal  formations  originally  existed 
universally  along  their  interior  slopes.  It  seems  evident  that  the  subsi- 
denoe  of  the  crust  was  greatest  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  interior  basin 
must  have  been  always  too  deep  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  coal.  But 
around  the  entire  basin  we  find  coal  wherever  there  is  evidence  of  a  com- 
paratively shallow  sea.  The  depression  of  the  ancient  granitic  or  igneous 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Palssozoic  or  sedimentary 
strata,  have  been  general  along  the  southern  and  eastern  margins  of  the 
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ancient  sea.  The  change  was  natural,  and,  we  think,  has  been  clearlj  set 
forth  in  Chapter  III. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  form  and  character 
of  the  great  basin  in  which  not  only  the  AU^hany  coal-field  bat  the 
other  great  Appalachian  fields,  which  will  follow  in  this  description,  exist. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  figure  117,  represents  the  general  form  of 
the  great  basin  from  east  to  west,  on  a  line  with  the  Great  E^anawha,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  section  is  necessarily  approximate,  and  merely  gives  the 
general  positions  of  the  great  coal-fields,  and  the  order  of  the  geological 
formations  and  their  peculiarities. 

The  outside  granite  edge  of  the  great  basin  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea  in 
Southwestern  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  the  New  River, — a  continuation  of 
the  Great  Kanawha, — and  from  10,000  to  15,000  &et  high  in  the  Rocky 
Mpuntains.  The  succeeding  gneissic  belt  has  less  elevation,  and  aucoeeds 
the  granite  not  only  on  its  western  but  on  its  eastern  side,  and  laps  over 
the  granite  on  the  margin  of  the  great  basin  almost  vertically,  and  in 
the  interior  horizontally.  Derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  or  the  line  of 
volcanic  vents  existing  in  the  granite  belt  of  the  east,  it  naturally  over- 
spread the  granite  on  both  sides  of  this  elevated  belt,  and  covered  it  in  all 
the  deep  vall^s  or  lower  basins.  This  belt  of  gneissic  or  azoic  rocks  is 
succeeded  by  the  Palssozoic  or  sedimentary  strata  d,  represented  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies  on  the  east  and  the  Black  HiUs  on  the  west;  and  on  or  in  this 
exists  the  coal. 

We  must  here  state  that  our  section  is  conjectural  in  its  western  margin 
so  far  as  the  coal  is  concerned,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  the  form  of  the 
Palssozoic  strata.  The  general  form  and  .character  of  the  western  margin 
of  the  great  basin  must  partake  to  a  great  extent  of  its  eastern  features; 
but  we  cannot  state  from  personal  observation  that  the  effects  of  volcanic 
action  were  the  same,  or  that  basins  for  the  formation  of  coal  were 
created  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  to  the  east.  It  is  possible  that 
the  greater  elevation  of  the  western  margin  left  the  larger  portion  high 
and  comparatively  dry  before  the  advent  of  the  coal  era,  or  the  period  of 
time  when  the  heat  was  tempered  to  the  proper  degree  to  permit  the  growth 
of  vegetation. 

The  section  we  give  is  miniature  in  scale,  since  we  have  to  comprise 
1500  miles  in  seven  inches:  we  can,  therefore,  only  portray  the  chief  point^s 
within  the  great  basin. 

The  Alleghany  coal-field,  which  is  180  miles  wide,  is  the  first,  and  lies 
along  the  eastern  side.  It  is  separated  from  the  Central  coal-field  by  the 
Devonian  and  Silurian  formations  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  are  over 
100  miles  wide.  The  Central  coal-field  is  as  wide  as  the  Alleghany.  It 
will  be  noticed,  in  the  smijl  maps  which  we  give  of  these  fields,  that 
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the  scale  in  the  AU^hany  map  is  100  miles  to  an  inch;  while  it  is  only  SO 
miles  to  an  inch  in  the  Central,  and  f  of  an  inch  to  60  miles  in  the 
Western  field.  The  Western  field  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  is  also  firom  150 
to  200  miles  wide.  The  extent  of  the  coal  in  Kansas  is  oonjectaral;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  to  the  west  of  the  Missoori  River  where  it 
leaves  or  bounds  the  Great  Western  coal-field  in  Missouri.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  Central,  Western,  and  Arkansas  coal-fielda 
were  once  united  and  formed  one  immense  area  of  coal  nearly,  if  not  fu%) 
500  miles  square,  or  embracing  an  area  of  250,000  square  miles. 

The  coal  depreciates  rapidly  westward,  and  only  two  or  three  small 
seams  exist  in  Western  Missouri.  Westward  still,  however,  we  find  coal 
and  coal  formations;  but  most  of  the  coal  west  of  Missouri  and  east  of  the 
Black  Hills  is  tertiary  coals  or  lignites,  formed,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
marshes  and  bogs  of  that  higher  r^ion ;  while  the  coal  formed  in  the 
deeper  basins  to  the  east. 

The  Eastern  coal-basins  dip  below  the  sea-level;  while  the  Western 
basins,  even  in  Missouri,  lie  from  400  to  800  feet  above  it;  and  while  the 
Silurian  rocks  descend  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  below  the  coal  in  the 
East,  they  do  not,  perhaps,  reach  the  sea-level  in  the  West.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  ascent  is  gradual  towards  the  West,  and  that  the  Western 
coal-fields  are  more  uniformly  level  or  partake  less  of  the  basin-shape 
than  the  Eastern  fields.  While  the  Alleghany  field  presents  th&  basin- 
formation  prominently,^  the  Central  coal-field  is  only  moderately  basined, 
and  the  Western  coal-field  is  nearly  horizontal.  The  evidence  presented 
here  is  conclusive  as  to  the  formation  of  coal  in  water;  and  the  deeper  the 
basins  the  more  extensive  are  the  measures  and  the  more  numerous  the 
coal-seams.  The  sections  presented  &rther  on  demonstrate  this  fiict  con- 
clusively. Vertical  section,  figure  118,  through  the  Alleghany  ooal-field, 
presents  50  feet  of  workable  coal;  while  that  of  the  Central  coal^eld,  figure 
128,  shows  only  20  feet,  and  that  of  Missouri,  figure  131,  only  10  to  15  feet. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  shallow  depth  of  water,  forming 
bogs  or  swamps,  was  not  a  fiivorable  condition  for  the  production  of  coal; 
and  this  &ct  ia  strong  evidence  that  true  coal  is  not  the  production  of  an 
arborescent  flora.  The  basin-shape,  as  presented  in  irregular  fi>rmation, 
also  condemns  the  theory  of  the  devaMon  of  the  submerged  portions  or 
the  deep  basins  above  water-level.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
be  elevated  and  depressed  in  spots :  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  un- 
uatural.  The  elevation  or  depression  must  be  gradual  and  general.  But 
we  discard  all  such  unnatural  processes  in  the  formation  of  coal.  The 
general  depression  of  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  we  showcil 
to  be  oonsistent  with  the  natural  processes,  and,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary  tp  the  formation  of  coal,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  its  formation 
in  deep  basinis;  while  the  &cts  here  presented  demonstrate  the  propositions 
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formerlj  set  forth^ — that  ooal  is  formed  in  oomparatively  deep  basins  from 
the  bituminous  results  of  naphtha  or  carbon  oils  in  connection  with  an 
aqueous  flora,  and  perhaps  the  oils  of  an  arborescent  flora,  compressed 
within  the  coal-strata  and  rising  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  as  all  oils 
must  do  when  released  from  confinement. 


THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

That  the  Palceozoic  strata  thin  or  depreciate  in  a  westward  direction 
bas  been  clearly  demonstrated;  and  we  may  presume  tliat  the  coal  measures 
are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

But  the  depreciation  of  the  coal  measures  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
dqiredation  of  certain  subordinate  rocks.  We  have  seen  that  the  Pake- 
ozoic  column  at  Pottsville  is  from  30,000  to  40,000  feet  in  height;  while 
in  the  Central  coal-field,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  is  less  than  3500  feet. 
But  while  the  coal  measures  in  the  anthracite  regions,  within  the  pro- 
ductive strata,  are  2500  feet  thick,  the  coal  measures  of  the  Great  Alle- 
ghany coal-field  are  about  2000  feet  thick  within  the  productive  measures ; 
and  while  the  coarse  sandstones  accumulated  in  the  former  region,  the 
slates,  shales,  &c.  formed  in  the  latter;  while  the  immense  beds  of  anthra- 
eik  coal  were  forming  in  the  Ectd,  UmesUmes  accumulated  in  the  Wed: 
both  required  seasons  of  rest  and  quiet.  Therefore,  less  depreciation 
appears  in  the  coal  measures  than  in  the  rocks  on  which  these  measures 
rest  In  figure  117  the  measures  or  coal-fields  appear  to  depreciate  rapidly 
in  a  westward  direction,  and  this  is  re^ly  so.  But  this  depreciation  is 
due  more  to  the  absence  or  want  of  the  measures  containing  the  upper 
coals  than  to  a  thinning  of  the  strata. 

The  Pittsburg  ooal  G  does  not  exist  west  of  the  Ohio  to  any  great 
extent.  It  may  appear  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Illinois  Central  coal- 
field, but  never  westward  of  that  locality. 

The  natural  position  of  the  Mammoth,  or  E,  is  beneath  the  Mahoning 
sandstone,  and  as  the  Primrose,  or  G,  is  the  next  seam  of  importance  above 
this  sandstone,  we  must  assume  it  to  be  the  Pittsburg  bed.  The  evidence 
of  this  identification  is  complete.  First,  the  distance  from  A,  or  the  con- 
glomerate, in  the  Pottsville  section,  or  in  the  anthracite  regions  generally, 
to  E,  or  the  Mammoth,  is  about  400  feet,  and  the  distance  from  A  to  E  in 
the  AU^hany  coal-field  is  generally  about  300  feet.  Second,  the  iron  ore 
over  the  bed  B,  accompanied  by  limestone,  is  identical  with  the  ores  found 
over  the  Buck  Mountain  bed  in  the  Lehigh  region,  at  Barclay,  in  Bedford 
county,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  Third,  the  iron  ore  under  bed  E  is 
almost  universal  throughout  the  anthracite  regions,  and  in  many  places  in 
the  East  it  is  accompanied  by  a  coarse,  calcareous  rock,  identical  with  the 
"Curlew  limestone"  of  the  West.    Fourth,  we  have,  in  our  de^ption  of 
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the  principal  seams  in  the  anthracite  r^ons,  called  particular  attention  to 
the  '^splitting"  of  the  beds  in  a  westward  direction,  and  demonstrated  that 
the  Buck  Mountain  B  and  the  Mammoth  E  each  divided  into  several 
seams  as  they  ranged  westwardlj;  and,  if  we  notice  the  sections  made  in 
various  Western  localities,  we  will  find  that  these  great  beds  have  their 
representatives  in  their  proper  places  and  in  uniform  order,  or  are  repre- 
sented by  groups  occupying  their  proper  geological  horizon. 

We  must  here  call  attention  to  a  singular  &ct — for  such  we  presume  it 
to  be — ^in  regard  to  the  cannel-coal  seams.  These  seams  have  no  &ir  repre- 
sentatives in  the  anthracite  r^ons,  and  are  not  to  be  identified  generally 
in  the  West.  They  always  exist  between  the  great  beds,  and  increase  and 
decrease,  and  improve  and  depreciate  in  quality,  according  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  measures  and  the  accompanying  bituminous  beds.  Sometimes  these 
cannel  seams  are  represented  by  a  small  strata  of  pure  bituminous  coal, 
and  at  other  times  by  a  bed  of  bituminous  shale,  which  changes  from  shale 
to  bituminous  coal,  splint,  and  cannel,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  first  cannel  seam  exists  over  B,  and  is  synonymous  with  our  C, 
which  is  always  a  variable  seam,  and  generally  small.  The  next  is  a  split 
from  E,  and  is  one  of  its  lower  benches.  This  seam  is  not  reliable,  and 
only  occasionally  cannel;  but  sometimes  it  is  very  good,  and  3  feet  thick 
on  the  Kanawha.  The  next  and  last  cannel  seam  exists  over  the  Mam- 
moth, or  E,  and  is  sometimes  from  5  to  6  feet  of  splendid  cannel  ooal.  It 
may  be  the  '^seven-feet"  seam  overlying  the  Mammoth.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  celebrated  Peytona*  cannel  of  Coal  River,  in  West  Virginia. 

The  lower  cannel,  or  C,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  the  seam  generally 
productive  of  cannel  coal  in  the  West.  We  have  named  it  ''Gamma"  in 
the  anthracite  regions. 

In  figures  76  and  118  will  be  found  an  identification,  nearly,  of  the 
anthracite  beds  with  the  bituminous  seams  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field. 
The  size  of  E,  as  given  in  figure  118,  is  larger  than  given  by  Rogers, 
Lesley,  or  most  of  our  geologists  who  have  written  on  the  bituminous  coal- 
lields.  But  it  appears  evident  from  the  State  Survey,  and  the  iacts  which 
may  be  gathered  concerning  this  seam,  as  the  "Elk  Lick  coal"  in  Somerset 
county,  Pennsylvania,  the  great  bed  at  Karthause  and  Clearfield,  Penn- 
Hvlvania,  and  the  great  upper  coal-bed  on  the  Kanawha  and  Coal  Rivers 
in  West  Virginia,  that  E  is  equally  as  large  as  G.  In  fisict,  this  bed  is 
frequently  larger  than  the  Pittsburg  seam,  and  as  good  and  pure,  but  it 
is  not  quite  so  regular.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Mammoth  in 
the  anthracite  regions;  though  the  Primrose  bears  no  comparison  to  it 
there. 

*  There  is  some  doubt  in  relation  to  this  seam;  we  are  not  certain  as  to  its  identity. 
Late  deTelopments  seem  to  place  it  aboTe  E ;  but  Lesley  places  it  aboTe  B,  and  synonymous 
withC. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiict  that  the  great  Cumberiand  bed  is 
identical  with  E,  or  the  Mammoth.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  the  Pitts- 
burg bed;  but  a  careful  examination  of  its  position^  character,  and 
accompanying  seams  and  strata  will  convince  any  practical  man  of  this 
identity.  From  the  eflforts  to  identify  this  great  bed  with  the  Pittsburg 
bed  much  confusion  has  arisen.  This  has  led  many  to  suppose  the  Mam- 
moth and  the  Pittsburg  bed  synonymous;  and  from  this  error  in  the 
starting-point  has  arisen  all  or  most  of  the  difficulty  in  the  identification 
of  the  seams. 

Prof.  Rogers  has  also  made  errors  in  his  sections  at  Wilkesbarre  and 
Pittston,  which,  we  observe,  has  led  Prof.  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
into  some  confusion  in  his  Western  sections;  and  in  this  respect  Prof. 
Lesley  seems  also,  for  once,  to  have  been  led  into  error. 

We  do  not,  however,  make  these  remarlvs  with  invidious  intention,  since 
these  distinguished  geologists  are  entitled  to  our  admiration  for  their 
eminent  services;  but  we  wish  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  starting  right 
and  the  importance  of  correct  data. 

We  think  Prof.  Lesquereux  has  the  data  for  a  complete  identification  of 
Western  coals.  We  notice  the  facts  which  he  has  established  by  his  pak&- 
oiitological  researches,  or  a  comparison  of  the  fossil  flora  and  organic 
remains  accompanying  the  respective  seams;  but  we  notice,  also,  that  he 
has  placed  too  much  reliance  on  imperfect  sections,  and,  while  he  accepts 
imperfect  data  for  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  genend  and 
definite  conclusion.  We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  owe  much 
to  Lesquereux  and  Lesley  for  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at;  but,  in 
order  to  make  their  data  available,  we  have  spent  much  patient  labor  and 
made  many  arduous  personal  investigations  of.  doubtful  points  and  locali- 
ties in  order  to  justify  and  connect  the  facts  they  have  elucidated  with 
developments  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  in  reference  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  seams. 

Lesquereux  says,  "From  all  the  local  sections  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  sur- 
vey, two  ascertained  data  are  especially  worth  mentioning.  1st.  The 
relial)ility  of  our  Curlew  limestone,  which  in  Pennsylvania  is  call^  Free- 
port  limestone,  and  is  generally  placed  6  to  15  feet  above  our  No.  3  coal. 
2d.  The  consistency  of  the  ferriferous  limestone  between  No.  1,  B,  antl 
No.  2,  in  the  place  occupied  by  our  coal  C.  It  lies,  as  in  Kentucky,  10 
to  40  feet  above  No.  1,  B,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  calcareous  ores." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  "Curlew  limestone"  lies  below  E  and  between 
£  and  D;  and  Lesquereux  denominates  E  as  No.  4,  and  he  finds  by  palte- 
ontological  evidence  that  No.  4  of  Western  Kentucky  is  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Baltimore  bed  at  Wilkesbarre,  Ffeniisylvania;  and,  since  we  have 
identified  the  Baltimore  bed  beyond  a  dSubt  with  the  Mammoth  of  Schuyl- 
kiU  county,  Pennsylvania,  this  fiict  is  thoroughly  established,  and  there 
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can  be  no  room  for  doabt  that  the  Mammoth  is  identical  with  the  Freeport 
beds  or  the  seams  of  that  group. 

Lesquereux  also  identifies  B  of  our  nomenclature  with  B  No.  1  in 
Western  Kentucky;  but  he  falls  into  error  by  calling  B,  or  the  Buck  Moun- 
taiu,  ^Hhe  Marmicih?^  But  this  error  evidently  arises  from  the  confusion 
of  the  Wyoming  sections  made  in  the  State  Re{)ort;  and  this  simple  mis- 
uomer  cannot  invalidate  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  quotation  from 
Ijesquereux's  palseontological  report  in  the  Kentucky  survey. 

From  this  and  other  errors  arising  from  incorrect  data^  we  think  this  emi- 
nent professor  of  palaeontology  has  &llen  into  the  mistake  of  placing  all  the 
ooal-seams  of  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  beneath  the  Pittsburg 
bed,  or  even  below  the  Mahoning  sandstone;  whereas  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  the  highest  coal  at  Pottsville  is  at  least  cotemporaneous 
with  the  "Anvil  Rock,"  the  counterpart  of  which  may  be  found  over  our 
K,  or  the  Tracys.  It  is  not  only  the  hardest  rock  in  the  coal  measures, 
bat  to  all  appearance,  except  in  thickness,  it  is  the  perfect  counterpart  of 
the  Anvil  Rock  of  Kentuckv. 

In  treating  of  the  lower  coal, — ^viz. :  our  white-ash  coal  of  tfee  anthra- 
cite regions, — Prof  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  his  "Manual  of  Coal,"  agrees  precisely 
with  us  in  their  distribution  and  character. 

"The  Lower  Coals  form  in  Western  Pennsylvania  a  system  by  them- 
selves, as  has  been  said  already.  Clinging  as  it  were  to .  the  face  of  the 
conglomerate,  the  lower  system  fared  better  than  the  upper  one,  and  has 
been  left  to  cover  an  immense  area.  In  fiict,  it  forms  by  &r  the  largest 
part — ^perhaps  four-fifths-^-of  all  the  coal  remaining  on  the  surface.  In 
Ohio— except  near  Wheeling — ^and  in  all  the  Western  States,  it  is  the  only 
coal,  and  may  have  been  originally  the  only  coal  deposited. 

"...  .  Wherever  the  dip  is  gentle,  this  lower  coal  system  prevails, 
the  upper  being  swept  away;  but  where  the  dip  is  steep  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  narrow  troughs,  it  receives  the  upper  system  on  itself  It  furnishes 
the  beds  of  Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania  as  fer  south  as  the  Cone- 
maugh  or  Kiskiminetas,  those  of  the  Alleghany  River,  and  all  the  country 
northwQptward  of  the  Ohio.  It  occupies  the  west  and  south  of  Virginia, 
and  provides  the  coal  of  Kentucky*  and  Tennessee.  The  cannel  is,  per- 
haps, exclusive  of  this  system. 

".  .  .  .  At  that  time  [referring  to. the  early  survey  of  Pennsylvania]  a 
large  bed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  system  was  familiarly  called  the  '  Elk 
Lick  coal,'  from  its  locality  near  the  romantic  falls  of  that  name  in  Somer- 
set. This  bed,  which  is  the  upper  Freeport  bed  of  the  Kiskiminetas  and 
Alleghany  Rivers,  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  large  upper  coal  of  the 


*  This  refers  to  Eastern  Kentucky,  or  the  AUeghanj  coal-field  in  Kentucky,  and  not  the 
•mIb  of  the  Central  coal-field  in  Western  Kentucky. 
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Kanawha  and  C!oal  Bivers  of  Vii^iniay  and  by  the  great  bed  at  Karthause 
and  Clearfield  to  the  north.  It  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  lower  ooal- 
beds,  and  is  covered  at  no  great  distance  hy  the  remarkable  sandstone 
strata  hereafter  to  be  discussed  [the  Mahoning  sandstone]. 

"This  coal-bed  sometimes  rivals  the  Pittebuig  bed  in  size  and  purity  of 
minerals^  but  wants  its  regularity.  This  is  its  fault  in  common  with  all 
the  beds  of  the  lower  system :  they  cannot  hold  their  own  for  any  great 
distance  in  any  given  direction.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  large  bed 
B  [Buck  Mountain],  which  lies  nearly  upon  the  conglomerate^  and  seems 
coextensive  with  the  coal-field. 

'^  At  Towanda,  on  Broad  Top^  at  Johnstown,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
even  at  St.  Louis,  its  sections  are  scarcely  to  be  told  apart.  Everywhere 
it  is  about  50  feet  above  the  conglomerate;  everywhere  it  has  a  small 
satellite  some  yards  below  it;  everywhere  it  is  itself  a  variable  stratum 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness, — a  double  bed,  with  an  even  roof  and 
an  uneven  floor,  rising  and  falling  stormily  on  a  sea  of  fire-clay,  which 
sometimes  has  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.'' 

This  terse  and  graphic  description  of  the  lower  coals  demonstrates  clearly 
the  identity  of  the  Mammoth  with  E,  or  the  Freeport  beds,  and  B,  or  the 
Buck  Mountain,  with  the  last-named.  In  fact,  the  identity  is  minute  and 
unmistakable,  as  any  one  who  has  followed  us  will  determine.  It  places 
the  Mammoth^  E,  beyond  a  doubt  immediately  under  the  Mahoning  sand- 
stone; and,  since  the  Pittsburg  seam  is  immediately  above  it, — ^the  small 
seam  F  only  intervening, — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  in  relation  to  its  identity 
with  the  Primrose,  or  6. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  all  our  sections  invariably  show  a  small  seam,  A, 
under  B,  and  our  description  of  B  will  be  found  to  agree  fully  with  the 
forgoing  quotation,  with  which  we  not  only  coincide,  but  ofier  it  in 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  propositions.  We  may,  therefore,  pre- 
sume the  identification  to  be  complete  and  satisfactory;  while  the  evidence 
is  such  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  respective  seams 
through  all  our  American  coal-fields,  or  those  of  the  true  Carboniferous 
era.  The  bed  B,  lying  about  50  feet  over  the  conglomerate,  and  over  it 
the  fossiliferous  limestone  and  iron  ore;  the  beds  E,  immediately  under 
the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Curlew,  o^  Freeport, 
limestone;  and  the  Pittsburg  bed  G,  over  the  Mahoning  sandstone  and 
accompanied  by  its  peculiar  limestone  and  iron  ore,  are  all  so  easily  and 
readily  distinguished  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  them.  Confusion 
may  arise  in  localities,  owing  to  the  split  or  separation  of  seams;  but 
the  main  bed  is  always  identical  with  its  prototype,  or  the  accompanying 
sandstones,  limestones,  or  ores  will  always  indicate  the  bed  and  its 
identity. 

On  the  Great  Kanawha  the  lower  coals  are  perhaps  in  their  maximum 
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size' and  best  condition,  and  present  a  magnificent  column  of  14  seams  and 
50  fiset  of  irorkaUe  coal. 


THE  AIXEOHANT  COAh-FTELD  IN  PENNSTLVANIA. 

As  before  observed,  this  coal-field  embraces  13,000  square  miles  in 
PenncTfrlvania,  and  extends  through  24  counties.  Of  these,  13  coimties 
are  but  partially  in  the  coal-field,  and  several  of  them,  as  Lycoming  and 
Sullivan,  contain  but  a  small  pcnrtion.  Eleven  counties  lie  within  the 
body  of  the  coal-field,  but  only  two  of  these  contain  the  upper  series,  or 
Pittsburg  coal.  The  chief  mining  localities  are  Barclay,  near  Towanda, 
in  Bedford  county,  Blossburg,  in  Tioga  county,  Ralston,  in  Lycoming 
county,  Bellefonte,  in  Clinton  county,  Johnstown,  in  Cambria  county,  and 
Pittsburg,  in  Alleghany  county. 

FiQ.  119.      ' 


SECTION  FROM  THE  ALLEGHANIES  TO  CHESTNUT  RIOGE.  NEAR  THE  MARYLAND  LINE. 

The  above  section,  from  Taylor's  statistics,  gives  a  correct  representation 
of  the  main  basins  from  the  Alleghany  escarpment  to  Chestnut  Ridge,  a 
distance  of  30  miles.  This  section  is  north  of  the  Frostburg  basin,  but 
taken  near  the  Maryland  line. 

The  following  table  embraces  all  the  available  data,  and  presents  a 
pretty  accurate  estimate  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  from  the 
AU^hany  coal-field.  The  items  marked  with  a  sia^  are  official;  those  not 
so  marked  are  approximate  estimates. 

TABLE  OF   BirUMIKGITS   COAL   MINED  IN  THE  ALLEOHANT  COAL-FIELD  IK 

PENNSYLVANLA,  1864. 

Tons. 

^Barclay  Coal  &  RaUroad  Company 54,000 

Ralston  and  vicinity 20,000 

*Blo88burg 385,000 

Lock  Haven  &  Tyrone  Railroad,  &c 45,000 

*0n  line  of  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad 27,000 

*Connell8ville  &  Pitteburg 146,000 

*Penn8ylvania  Central  Railroad 960,000 

♦Pennsylvania  Canal 32,000 

*Monongahela  Navigation •^ 1,170,000 

On  the  line  of  the  ToughiogheDy '. 600,000 

On  the  line  of  the  Alleghany 600,000 

Johnstown  and  vicinity 1,000,000 

AU  other  localities 1,000,000 

Total  tons  of  2000  pounds 6,839,000 


i 
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LOCATIONS  OF  THE 

No. 
Hampshire  &  Baltimore  Coal  Co ...  •     1 

Franklin  Coal  Company 2 

Preston  Coal  Company 3 

American  Coal  Company 4 

Swanton  Coal  Company 5 

Piedmont  Goal  Company 6 

Atlantic  Coal  Company 7 

Barton  Goal  Company 8 

Potomac  Coal  Company 9 

Central  Goal  Company 10 

American  Coal  Company 11 

George's  Creek  Coal  Company 12 

Savage  Mountain  Coal  Company ....   13 
Consolidated  Coal  Company 14 


CUIIBEBLAND  MINES. 

No. 

Manchester  Coal  Company 15 

Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron  Co 16, 17 

Borden  Mining  Company 17,  18 

Midlothian  Coal  Company 20 

Bleanavon  Coal  Company 21 

Astor  Coal  Company 22 

Consolidated  Coal  Company 23 

New  Hope  Mining  Company... 24 

New  York  Coal  Company 25 

Carbon  Hill  Coal  Company 26 

Consolidated  Coal  Company 27 

Ward  Mining  Company  ..* 28 

Neff  River  Coal  Company #...  29 


THE  CUMBERLAND  RECtlON. 

The  Cumberland  coal-r^ion  in  Maryland  belongs  properly  to  the  Great 
Alleghany  coal-field,  though  separated  from  the  great  body  of  that  field 
by  the  high  axis  of  the  Negro  Mountain,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
map  and  sections.  Most  of  the  coal-mines  in  Maryland  are  in  the  Frost- 
burg  basin,  denoted  by  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  map. 

The  Cumberland  coal-region,  or  that  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field 
known  as  the  Frostburg  basin,  is  about  5  miles  wide  by  30  miles  long,  or 
oovers  an  area  of  150  square  miles:  some  accounts  make  it  180  square 
miles.  That  portion  of  the  Maryland  coal  lying  between  the  Savage 
Mountains  and  Negro  Mountain,  and  extending  across  the  State  in  a  narrow 
trough,  as  represented  by  figure  120,  contains  about  130  square  miles;  and 
the  trough  or  basin  on  the  Youghiogheny,  between  N^ro  Mountain  and 
Laurel  Hill,  or  Briary  Mountain,  contains  250  square  miles;  making  the 
total  area  of  the  AJleghany  coal-field  in  Maryland  about  550  square  miles. 

Fig.  120. 


4ft  mllct.  Tlde-IeTel. 

TIUNtVIRSI  SiCnON  OF  THE  ALLiaNANY  COAL-0ASINS  IN  MARrLANO. 

The  erosion  or  denudation  of  the  coal-strata  in  the  Frostburg  basin  has 
been  excessive.  Of  the  100,000  acres  of  coal-area  in  this  basin  only 
20,000  are  now  estimated  as  containing  the  Big  vein,  or  the  upper  large 
workable  seam,  and  only  80,000  acres  containing  the  lower  workable  bed, 
as  the  sections  fiurther  on  will  show. 
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The  acoompanTing  transverse  section,  figure  120,  from  Taylor's  statistics, 
illustrates  the  connection  of  the  Maryland  with  the  Pennsylvania  coal,  as 
shown  in  figure  119.  But  that  section  did  not  embrace  the  Frostburg 
basin,  as  this  (figure  120)  does. 

The  Frostburg  basin  extends  on  the  northeast  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
.  on  the  southwest  into  Virginia.  The  distance  through  Maryland  is  about 
20  miles.  It  is  convex-shaped,  or  an  oblong  basin,  rising  slowly  to  the 
north  and  south,  along  the  strike  of  the  seams,  from  a  common  centre  near 
the  mouth  of  George's  Creek,  or  its  confluence  with  the  Potomac,  and  more 
rapidly  east  and  west,  or  to  the  outcrops  of  the  seama^  on  the  fiioe  of  the 
Dan  and  Great  Savage  Mountains. 

The  rise  of  George's  Creek  firom  its  mouth,  near  Piedmont,  to  its  source, 
near  Frostburg,  is  1100  feet  But  the  rise  of  the  seams  which  strike  in 
the  same  direction  is  not  proportionate  to  the  rise  of  the  streams.  It  will 
be  noticed  in  figure  122  that  the  position  of  the  Big  vein  is  nearly  1000 
feet  above  Piedmont,  and  yet  considerably  lower  than  the  town  of  Frost- 
burg. The  longitudinal  rise  is,  therefore,  almost  imperceptible,  yet  sufficient 
to  afiect  the  drainage  of  the  mines  or  seams  in  the  direction  of  the  natural 
water-courses  of  the  country.  This  is  a  fortunate  coincidence,  but  one  that 
is  peculiar  to  all  narrow  basins  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  and  is  in  evidence  that  such  basins  have  not  been  disturbed  by 
an  elevating  or  contracting  process  since  their  original  formation,  but  that 
they  were  formed  in  basins  having  much  the  same  form  as  the  coal-basins 
now  filling  them.  Sedimentary  deposits  in  -basins  of  moderate  angles  are 
uniform,  and,  consequently,  the  deeper  portions  of  the  basins  successively 
preserve  their  basin-shape,  as  strata  after  strata  are  deposited  therein.  The 
drainage,  therefore,  naturally  tends  to  the  deepest  points,  and  seek  their 
outlets  by  the  lowest  or  nearest  gaps  in  the  bounding  mountains ;  or  the 
accumulated  waters  burst  their  way  towards  the  ocean  through  the  soft 
mud  barriers  soon  aft;er  the  waters  of  the  ancient  inland  sea  found  vent  br 
the  depression  of  its  granite  rim. 

In  figures  121  and  122  will  be  found  a  representation  of  the  topography 
and  erosion  of  the  Frostburg  basin.  There  are  some  who  are  disposed  to 
grumble  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  who  would  prefer  to  have 
a  larger  share  of  the  "  Big  vein"  than  nature  has  allotted  them ;  but  such 
ungrateful  creatures  would  ^not  be  satisfied  even  if  this  great  bed  lay  un- 
broken from  Virginia  to  Pennsylvania.  We  may  consider  every  gorge  or 
deep  ravine  that  has  been  cut  throngli  the  coal  measures  of  the  All^hany 
coal-field  as  adits  or  levels  to  drain  the  coal-basins.  Every  stream,  like 
George's  Creek,  which  develops  a  rich  basin  saves  more  millions  in  shafts, 
machinery,  and  constant  expenses  of  operation  than  we  could  now  estimate. 
Were  the  Frostburg  basin  in  the  condition  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field  in 
England, — as  it  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  deep  erosion  of  the  streams, — 
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it  would  be  almcNst  inaccessible^  under  present  circumstances.    We  think 
the  frequent  and  deep  erosions  of  our  great  coal-fields  a  fortunate  occurrenoei 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION,  FROSTBURtt  BASIN. 

o,  «,  lerel  of  the  Potoraao  at  the  mouth  of  George's  Creek ;  &,  mouth  of  George's  Creek ; 
A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  coal-seams ;  o,  o,  eloTatlon.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  George's  Creek  is 
the  deepest  part  of  the  Frostburg  basin. 

Fio.  122. 


LONarrUDINAL  section,  PROSTBURQ  BASIN,  PROM  WESTERNPORT  TO  PROSTBURQ. 

nde-lcTel  is  represented  by  a,  a;  6  is  the  mouth  of  George's  Creek  at  Westernpofit ; 
e,MiU  River;  d,  Laurel  Run;  «,  Koontz  Run;  /,  Squirrel  Neck  Ron;  ff,  Wright's  Run: 
A,  Frostburg. 

and  one  which  will  eventually  exert  a  great  economy  in  the  development 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  country. 

These  sections  represent  pretty  fairly  the  entire  Cumberland  region,  and 
show  the  seams  in  their  relative  position.  The  position  of  the  seams,  how- 
ever, would  be  more  correctly  located  in  a  vertical  section,  which  we  will 
endeavor  to  give  if  we  can  obtain  reliable  data  in  time.  But  figures  121 
and  122  offer  conclusive  proof  of  the  geological  horizon  of  the  Big  vein, 
and  its  identity  with  our  Mammoth  bed  in  the  anthracite  regions.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  exact  distances  from  the  conglomerate  to  the 
great  sandrock  over  the  Mammoth,  or  the  distances  between  the  seams ;  but 
the  position  and  order  of  the  seams  correspond  precisely  with  the  sections 
we  have  given  in  the  anthracite  regions.  A  is  a  small  seam,  and  not  con- 
sidered workable ;  B  is  a  seam  of  fidr  dimensions,  averaging  from  5  to  6 
feet,  and  corresponds  with  the  Buck  Mountain ;  C  is  a  small,  unworkable 
seam,  and  occupies  the  place  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  Gamma ; 
D  is  a  &ir  seam,  corresponding  to  the  Skidmore  in  the  anthracite  regions ; 
and  £  is  the  '^Big  vein,"  and  identical  with  the  Mammoth. 
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STATISTICS  OP  THE  CUMBERLAND  COAL-TRADE, 


FROM  ITS  COMMENCEMENT. 


Compikd^froni  OffixAaH  Saurce$.  hy  C.  Slack.  Mount  Savage,  Mi. 


TABLE  l.-^DetaiU  of  Tear  I864. 


Name  of  Compcny. 


American  Coal  Co • 

Central  C.  M.  &  M.  Co 

Piedmont  Coal  &  Iron  Co 

Swanton  Mining  Co 

Potomac  Goal  Co 

George's  Creek  Coal  &  Iron  Co.. 

Hampshire  &  Bait.  Coal  Co 

Neff  Bun  Coal  Co 

Frostburg  Coal  Co 

Consolidation  Coal  Co 

Borden  Mining  Co 

New  Hope  Mines 

Midlothian  Coal  Co 

Barton  Coal  Co 

George's  Creek  Mining  Co 

Franklin  Coal  Co 

Atlantic  &  G.  C.  Co 

Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron  Co 

BlsBU-ATon  Coal  Co 

Astor  Coal  Co 

Hampshire  &  Bait  Coal  Co 


1864. 


ToB.ftO.ItJL 


TCOM. 


8,968 

19,677 

21,428 

21,456 

26,060 

41,644 

8,071 

4,208 

10,066 

8,611 

14,862 

9,296 

8,109 

7,111 

20,721 

44,958 

225 

59,414 

7,831 

481 

44,552 


877,684 


TbC.ftO.Ckn. 


Tom. 


54,268 

89,864 

884 


15,977 

5,822 

4,701 

15,565 

88,022 

18,982 

5,085 


68,002 
1,520 


258,642 


Local. 


TODfl. 


558 
8 


••.•..••• 


1,565 

"aim 

252 
9,465 

216 

5.709 

98 


21,670 


Totel. 


Tom. 


68,809 

69,549 

22,262 

21,456 

26,060 

48,209 

19,048 

18,804 

15,019 

88,641 

68,100 

28,987 

8,287 

7,111 

20,721 

44,958 

225 

122,416 

9,861 

481 

44,552 


657,996 


Comiwred  with  IMS. 


Increaae. 


88,607 


Tona. 


"9,068 

7,637 

9,299 

7,775 

651 

7,759 

8,259 

10,661 
8di64i 

61,692 

•..•«.••• 

81,560 
8,809 

8,229 

989 
492 

'siiiii'i 

8,902 

225 

18,941 

481 

8,802 

178,956 
83,607 


Tfltil  IMcrNai,  90,849 


RECAPITULATION. 

B7  Cumberland  &  Pennsjlyania  R.  R.  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  266,466  tons. 

"  "  ««  "     to  Canal 194,120    " 

"  ««  ««  ««     to  Local 21,670    " 

481,246 

By  Cumberland  Coal  ft  Iron  Co.'i  R.  R.  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.     67,676 

"  •«  •«  «*  ««     to  Canal... 64,622 

182,198 

Bj  Hampshire  &  Baltimore  R.  R.  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R 44,662 

Total  1864. 667.90« 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

WEST  yXBGINIA. 

Area  of  Coal  Formation  in  West  Yirginia — The  Great  Kanawha — The  Coals  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— Balt-Wells  and  the  Manufacture  of  Salt  at  the  Kanawha  Salines — Oil — Iron  Ortc 
Sections  of  Formation — Identification  of  the  Coal-Beds — The  Great  Kanawha  Valley — 
Map — Description— Koute  of  Great  Freight-Line  from  East  to  West — ^Valley  of  Virginia — 
Begion  of  Brown  Hematites — Copper  Begion — Magnetic  Iron  Ores — Lead — ^The  Gold 
Belt — Coal  Oil  from  the  Cannel  Coal — ^Eastern  Kentucky — Identification  of  the  Coal-Beds 
— ^East  Tennessee— Alabama — Ohio—* Production  of  the  Alleghany  Coal-Field. 

West  VntGiNiA  contains  a  larger  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field 
than  any  of  the  States  enumerated  through  which  it  extends.  Over  16,000 
square  miles  of  this  great  coal-field  lie  in  Western  and  Eastern  Virginia: 
of  this  area,  however,  only  a  few  miles  exist  in  Old  Virginia,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  field,  in  the  southwest, — ^perhaps  less  than  150  square 
miles  of  available  coal.  But  the  best  and  most  available  portion  of  the 
Alleghany  ooal-field  lies  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  its 
vast  ar«a  is  naturally  opened  to  development  by  the  numerous  streams 
which  traverse  its  face  from  east  to  west. 

The  Oreat  Kanawha  Eiver,  running  off  at  right  angles  from  the  Ohio, 
traverses  the  richest  portions  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-fields^  cutting 
the  coal  measures  of  the  region — 2000  feet  thick — ^to  their  base,  and  de- 
veloping their  exhaustless  raiii«*al  treasures  in  the  most  available  manner 
for  practical  production.  But,  after  performing  this  most  acceptable 
service  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  West,  it  renders  the  benefits  con- 
ferred still  more  valuable,  by  dividing  the  otherwise  impassable  Appa- 
lachian chain  at  right  angles,  and  taking  the  nearest  course  to  the  waters 
of  the  East,  thus  opening  the  niost  available  route  from  the  great  rivers 
of  the  West  to  the  seaports  of  the  East,  and  connecting  the  minerals  of 
the  older  geological  formations — ^the  iron,  lead,  copper,  Ac — ^with  the  coal 
of  the  Alleghany. 

The  Kanawha  region  is  still  undeveloped,  and  the  prize  long  sought  by 
the  dilatory  Virginian  slave-master  is  still  to  be  accomplished  by  the  entci^ 
prise  of  free  labor.  In  no  other  portion  of  our  country.  North  or  South, 
are  there  more  inviting  prospects  to  labor,  enterprise,  and  capital  than  is 
now  presented  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley.  Not  only  its  unlimited 
mineral  lesources  invite  attention,  but  the  best  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
great  Mississi^i  Valley  may  be  diverted  into  the  channel  of  the  Kuiawha 
by  ordinary  means.    To  those  who  have  observed  ihe  prodigious  growth 
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of  that  trade,  and  the  still  superior  proportioDB  it  must  afisome  in  the 
fiitiirey  the  qaestions  we  are  discassing  of  this  new  route  to  the  East  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  specalation,  but  of  neoessify.  The  routes  now  provided 
will  not  accommodate  it,  while  the  superior  advantages  offered  by  Mb 
nmtey  in  the  hands  of  a  free  and  enterprising  people,  cannot  &il  to  attroet 
sttention«  The  distonce,  the  deoationy  the  freedom  from  tee,  and  the 
ooDStant  supply  of  toater  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  all  present  im- 
portant and  available  advantages  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 


« 


DISTANCfES  7B0H  BAST  TO  WISST. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  the  table  of  distances  given  below,  that  the  distance 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kanawha  to  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  James  River,  at  Richmond,  is  320  miles,— or  thirty-six  miles  less 
by  land  than  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia:  with  a  saving  in  distance 
by  water  from  Cincinnati,  as  a  centre,  of  200  miles.  It  is  also  sixty-three 
miles  less  by  rail  than  the  distance  fix>m  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore,  with 
about  the  same  distance  by  water. 

'  Tdhh  of  Distances,  Milea. 

Charleston  to  New  Orleans,  by  water 1847 

Charleston  to  Cincinnati,            ''       269 

Charleston- to  Point  Pleasant,    «       60 

Charleston  to  P^kersburg,        <'       132 

Charleston  to  Pittsburg,            «       261 

Charleston  to  Philadelphia  tm»  Pittsbarg 617 

OharlestoD  to  Baltimore  vta' ParkeiBburg. 516 

Charleston  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  tna  Covington  ft  Ohio  Raihroad  320     * 

Charleston  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  via  "Central" 351 

Cinoinnati  to  Philadelphia  via  Pittsburg 816 

CiacfDnati  to  Baltimore  via  Parkersburg..... 671 

Cincinnati  to  Richmond  via  Charleston  and  Covington 589 

Cincinnati  to  Richmond  via  Charleston  ft  Central 610 

THE  COALS  OF  THE  GREAT  KANAWHA  REGION, 

As  we  shall  specially  describe^  are  of  various  eonstituencies,  and  are 
adaptable  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  trades  and  manufiiotures.  The 
hard  and  caMng^  with  the  ftt  and  gaseous  bituminous,  the  variable  splint, 
and  the  rieh  and  oily  cannel,  are  all  found  in  the  same  mountains,  and  ai^ 
all  acoessible  to  the  miner  and  to  navigation,  through  the  ^encies  of  the 
eroding  watelPs,  whioh  have  exposed  coal  in  a  tliousand  places. 

The  avenues  to  markets  afibrd  the  cheapest  and  most  available  trans- 
portation on  navigable  rivers;  while  die  markets  themselves  are  unlimited 
ia  eartent,  and  rapidly  increasing  their  consumption. 
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The  whole  vallejr  of  tiie  Mississippi  is  open  beyond  controlling  ooo»- 
petition  to  the  trade  and  the  production  of  this  region,  while  the  present 
avenues  to  the  East  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  are  but  little  less 
available  than  from  the  older  and  more  developed  centres,  with  this  ad- 
vantage ever  open  to  the  Elanawha  region, — ^that  a  route  may  be  con* 
structed  having  every  advantage  over  the  most  fitvorable  avenues  of  trade 
now  open  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  fuxtwrcU  mining  and  fnanufacturing  centre  not  only 
of  West' Virginia,  but  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field;  and  had  the 
Virginians  any  share  of  free  enterprise  and  energy,  Charleston  would  long 
ago  have  been  a  formidable  rival  to  Pittsburg. 

Looking  to  the  natural  results  of  location  and  availability,  now  that 
this  magnificent  r^ion  is  open  to  free  labor  and  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment, we  may  anticipate  for  Charleston  the  dignity  of  the  State  capital  at 
no  very  distant  day,  or,  what  may  be  better,  the  metropolis  of  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  West.. 

Coal  River,  Elk  River,  and  Gauley  diverge  from  the  Great  Kanawha 
and  spread  their  branches  over  one  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
coal-r^ions  in  the  world,  and  bring  down  their  wealth  to  one  common 
centre  on  the  Great  Kanawha;  or  such  might  and  may  be  the  result 
under  future  developments. 

The  coals  of  this  region,  generally,  are  better,  purer,  and  more  available 
for  all  the  requirements  of  trade  and  manu&cture  than  the  coals  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field.  The  seams  of  coal  are  more 
numerous  and  their  thickness  greater  than  in  any  other  portion  of  this 
coal-field;  it  can  be  mined  cheaper  and  with  more  economy  generally, 
under  the  same  rates  of  labor,  than  in  any  other  r^ion  in  this  country 
without  exception.  The  markets  of  the  West,  or  the  great  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys,  are  open  beyond  any  controlling  competition  to  the 
trade  of  the  Kanawha  in  eoaly  oil,  boU,  iron,  and  lumber,  Charleston 
is  200  miles  nearer  Cincinnati  than  Pittsburg,  and  always  open  to  naviga- 
tion; while  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg  is  frequently  closed  by  ice  in  the 
winter  and  interrupted  by  low  water  in  the  summer.  The  principal 
volume  of  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  the  West  may  be 
diverted  to  the  seaports  of  the  East,  via  the  Kana\^  Valley,  with  much 
economy  in  time  and  transporting  power. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  as  invidious  comparisons.  Nothing  we 
can  say  will  detract  from  Pittsbui^;  nor  do  we  wish  to  say  one  word  agaim^t 
that  noble  city  and  her  vast  resources.  We  only  wish  we  oould  say  to  the 
helpless,  dilatory  Virginians,  '^Gro  ye  and  do  likewise;"  and  we  would 
willingly  show  them  the  way. 

The  geological  reports  on  the  coals  of  West  Virginia  make  the  number 
of  workable  seams  to  be  13;  but  14  have  been  developed  on  the 
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ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Great  Eanawha  and  C!oal  Bivers,  on  a  line 
with  Lenn's  Creek,  and  in  all  probability  these  are  all  below  the  Pittsburg 
seam.  Bat  here  every  seam  appears  to  have  reached  a  maximum  size  for 
the  bituminous  formations*  While  B  and  E  are  not  as  large  as  found  in  a 
few  other  localities,  the  intervening  seams,  which  in  other  portions  of  the 
field  are  of  no  commercial  or  workable  value,  are  here  found  in  workable 
fiiiDe,  or  fix)m  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  workable  seams  are 
greater  than  those  found  within  the  same  measures  in  Pennsylvania  any 
place,  not  excepting  the  anthracite  fields,  though  the  total  amount  of  coal 
IB  leas  than  that  which  is  found  at  many  points  in  the  anthracite  regions. 
Bat  were  we  to  count  all  the  seams,  both  small  and  large,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  anthracite  measures,  they  would  correspond  nearly  with  the 
coal-seams  found  on  the  Great  £[uiawha.  We  have  stated  our  belief, 
however,  that  the  cannel  coal-seams  have  no  counterpart  in  the  anthracite 
regions, — ^that  they  appear  within  the  rich  bituminous  shale,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  Eastern  measures;  and,  consequently,  three  of  the  nume- 
rous seams  in  the  Kanawha  section  are  thus  accounted  for. 

We  may  also  here  notice  a  &ct  which  may  be  interesting,  and  which 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  divisions  of  the  seams  in  this  locality, 
or  vice  versd. 

It  will  be  found  &rther  on  that  the  coal  measures  in  Western  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  same  general  geological  range  or  position  in  the  great  basin 
with  the  Kanawha,  are  in  like  manner  divided  and  represented  by  nume- 
rous small  seams  instead  of  a  few  large  ones,  as  in  some  portions  of  the 
anthracite  r^ions,  where  the  coal  measures  reach  the  same  elevation. 

The  seams  which  we  give  in  the  following  table  exist,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  under  the  Pittsburg  seam,  and  do  not,  therefore,  represent  all  the 
productive  coal  measures  of  West  Virginia.  There  are  still  several  seams 
found  in  the  higher  grounds  back  from  the  river,  or  on  the  head-waters  of 
Elk,  Coal,  Gaulej,  and  other  large  streams  emptying  into  the  Great 
Kanawha;  also  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  Gujrandotte,  Big  Sandy,  &c.  Yet 
we  have  not  found  the  same  productive  condition  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Great  Alleghany  coal-field  as  compared  with  the  measures  between  Coal 
and  Kanawha  Rivers.  The  thickness  of  the  strata  is  estimated  in  this 
table,  but  the  seams  have  been  practically  developed. 

A  short  distance  above  the  conglomerate  a  small  seam  exists,  not  con- 
sidered workable.  But  about  fifty  feet  from  the  conglomerate  a  variable 
Beam  is  found,  ranging  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness:  this  coal 
in  all  probability  lies  below  the  level  of  Lenn's  Creek,  at  the  forks,  and 
is  not  found  above  toater4eveL  Above  this  exists  the  large  seam  of 
iron  ore  to  be  noticed  fiurther  on.  The  third  seam  of  coal  appears 
to  be  small,  but  varies  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  fourth  is  a  cannel  coal 
of  about  four  feet,  but  varies  firom  three  to  six  feet    The  fifth  seam  is  a 
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hard  bituminous,  nmging  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thiokneaB.  13l0  mxSk' 
ig  likewise  bituminous,  bat  not  geaetally  over  three  or  four  feet  thkk^  and- 
is  sometimes  smallor.  The  sevenlii  seam,  sometimeB  oannel  coal,  nmgB^ 
ftom  three  to  five  feet  thick.  The  eighth  and  ninth  are  hard^  bitaminons 
seams,  from  thirty  inches  to  four  feet  thick.  The  tenth  seam  is  generally 
large,  ranging  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  but  is  divided  by  fise-cky,  whioh 
sometimes,  in  praoticid  effect,  makes .  two  workable  seams  of  the  ona 
The  eleventh  is  a  fine  cannel  seam,  known  as  the  '^Peytona^'(?)  cannel,  five- 
to  six  feet  thick.  The  twelfUi,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  are  not  opened* 
or  developed,  but,  from  appearances,  are  known  to  be  seams  of  good  work- 
able dimensions,  and  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  cannel.  '  The  average 
dimensions  of  the  seams  and  the  thickness  of  the  intrarvaung  strata 
about  as  given  in  the  aooompanying  table: 

DIMENSIONS  OP  SEAMS  AND  THICKNESS  OF  STRATA  ON  THE  LAND 

BETWEEN  KANAWHA  AND  COAL  BlV£B£k* 

A    No.    1,  coal  on  the  conglomerate. 30  2      A 

2,  coal  and  interveniDg  measures 50  6 


B 


r  '^  2,  coal  and  mterveniDg  measures 50              6    | 

^1  "  3,  coal  and        "  "  100              3    J 

"  4,  coal  cannel    "  "  90              5 

f  "  5,  coal               "  «  95              3   In 

^  j  "  6,  coal  80              2j|^ 

'*  7|  coal  sometimes  cannel  "  100              3 

D     "  8,  coal        «            "  "  85             2D 

f  «  9i  coal        «            "  "  90              2i  ^ 

*^|"  10,  coal        "            *<  «  60  10   I* 

<<  11,  coal  cannel          '<  <<  100             6 

F     "  12,  coal                     "  "  100             4      F 

r  "  13,  coal  cannel?        "  "  195              5? 

'  I  «  14,  coal                      «  "  80  _3r 

Coal  measures 1250  coal     50 


THE  GREAT  KANA^mA  AS  A  MtNINCh  AND  MANUFACTURINa  REOIOil. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  connection  to  devote  much  space  to  the 
consideration  of  salt^  oil^  or  iron  ore  separate  from  their  connection 
with  coal;  but  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  magnificent 
region,  which  has  been  so  long  overlooked  or  n^lected  by  capital 
and  enterprise, — locked  up  as  it  were  by  the  evil  genius  of  the  alav^ 
power. 

The  salines  of  the  Great  Kanawha  have  been  celebrated  and  productive 

*  The  thickness  of  the  measures  is  perhaps  exaggerated,  as  they  are  onljr  asUauiicib 
The  ooal-seams,  howeTer,  are  aolual  deTelopmenta  aa  far  aa  No.  11. 
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for  A  pmod  of  fi%  years;  and,  thoagh  the  brine  is  not  eo  denae  or  sata- 
iited  with  salt  as  the  production  of  many  of  our  best  salines,  the  availa- 
bility and  cheapness  of -the  material  and  means  of  evaporation  render  the 
economy  of  manu&cturing  more  &voiable  than  that  of  most  salines,  and, 
we  should  infer,  eqOal  to  the  best. 

Take  one  instance, — which  will  cover  all;  for  the  same  means  are  avail- 
able to  all.  A  salt-well  is  bored  to  the  salt-strata  and  through  the  upper 
or  heavy  oils,  and  carefully  tubed  to  the  brine.  The  well  is  then  bored 
from  500  to  1000  feet  deeper,  until  ib.6  gas  of  the  second  or  light  oils  is 
struck,  as  shown  by  figure  000  under  the  head  of  Petroleum.  Sometimes 
this  gas  exists  in  such  a  state  of  tension  that,  on  being  tapped,  it  bursts 
forth  with  the  violence  of  gunpowder.  But  this  violence  is  soon  bJown 
off,  and  the  gas  continues  to  flow  with  considerable  force,  or  with  force 
enough  to  blow  the  brine  up  the  tube  and  into  the  salt-works,  and  then, 
passing  on  to  the  fire,  under  the  evaporating  fumaoea,  is  there  used  as  fuel 
instead  of  coal.  The  gas  thus  pumps  the  brine  into  the  tanks  and  eva^wr- 
stes  it  in  the  kettles.  With  proper  fixtures  and  mechanical  ammgements, 
the  cost  of  producing  salt  under  such  circumstances  would  be  merely 
tkominal.  We  cannot  see  how  any  other  mode  could  be  more  eoouomical: 
even  if  solar  evaporation  be  used,  the  cost  of  pumping  is  saved. 

Our  remarks  on  the  oil  or  petroleum  of  this  r^ion  will  be  reserved  for 
t  more  appropriate  place  in  another  chapter.  We  may  state,  however,  that 
the  r^ion  of  gas  atmve  mentioned  lies  immediately  over  the  great  reser- 
voirs of  oil  which  have  been  so  productive  in  Pennsylvania  and  on  the 
little  Kanawha  in  this  State. 


Though  this  subject  also  belongs  appropriately  to  another  part  of  thisi 
book,  we  feel  justified  in  noticing  it  here,  since  this  r^on  is  a  terra  inoq^ 
lala  to  the  iron-master. 


Two  prominent  seams  of  iron  ore  exist, — one  as  shown  by  flgore  124,  on 
its  proper  geological  level  over  B,  as  found  and  worked  at  Johnstown, 
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Cambria  connfy,  Peoneylvania,  and  vhich  exist  in  variable  qnalit^  and 
quantity  wherever  this  aeani  of  coal  exiBte.  'In  some  places  it  is  rich  and 
prodactive,  while  in  others  it  ia  lean  and  worthless.  Here,  however,  it  appears 
at  the  Bur&oe  as  a  brown  oxide  of  great  richness,  yielding  60  per  cent,  of 
metal  in  the  furnace ;  but  the  bed  is  naturally  a  calcareous  ore,  where  not 
oxidized,  yielding  here  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Its  size 
is  irom  3  to  4  feet  when  in  its  best  condition,  accompanied,  however,  by 
leaner  shales  or  argillaceous  ores.  The  second  seam  of 
_^__^_,_  ore  is  generally  ai^Ilaceous  and  not  very  rich.  Its 
proper  position  is  between  E  and  D,  and  near  the  Free- 
port  or  Curlew  limestone,  which  underlies  the  lower 
bench  or  bed  of  E.  In  the  anthracite  regions .-  imme- 
diately anderlies  the  Mammoth ;  but,  as  we  have  Bevemt 
times  stated,  the  Mammoth  divides,  in  its  westward 
spread,  and  forms  several  seams  in  the  bitaminous 
r^ons. 

Figure  123  represents  the  general  form  or  topo- 
graphy of  the  valley  from  Elk  Kiver  on  the  north,  at 
a,  to  Coal  River  on  the  south,  at  o.  While  this  is  a 
transverse  section  of  the  valley,  it  is  through  a  longi- 
tudinal portion  of  the  Great  All^hany  coal-field.  The 
figure  gives  an  approximate  representation  of  the  main 
strate;  but  a  more  comprehensive  and  systematic  detui 
is  given  in  figure  124  of  the  ooal  measures.  But  in 
vertical  section,  figure  189,  under  the  head  of  Petro- 
leum, will  be  found  the  order  of  succession  in  which 
the  oil,  salt,  and  coal  exist  in  this  valley. 

In  figure  124  we  give  the  approximate  places  of  the 
coal-eeams,  iron  ores,  and  principal  limestones.  It 
will  be  found  to  difier  slightly  from  the  generalized 
section  representing  the  ooal  measures  of  the  All^hany 
field,  but  the  difference  simply  exists  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  seams,  or  the  enlargement  of  seams  which  are 
generally  too  small  to  be  enumenttei}. 

In  figure  124  the  letter  C  represents  cannel  coal, 
L  limestone,  and  S  Mahoning  sandstone.  The  dotted 
lines  represent  iron  ore.  The  distances  are  approxi- 
AsBI|HH|  vaate  tiom  seam  to  seam,  but  the  general  position  of 
the  principal  seams  is  very  near  their  proper  geological 
borison;  while  the  limestones,  iron  iwes,  and  sand- 
*MTic*i  (ccTioN  OH      gtoncs  ideutjfy  them  with  their  cotemporaries  in  other 

sections. 
-  O,  or  the  Httsburg  seam,  does  not  exist  on  the  river  hills,  as  Biay  be 
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seen  in  figure  123^  bat  is  found  on  the  higher  mountains  back  from  the 
river.  This  seam  is  smaller  than  our  representation  makes  it^  and  seldom 
produoes  over  four  or  five  feet  of  merchantable  coal  in  this  region.  E  is  a 
doable  bed,  divided  by  about  twelve  inches  of  fire-clay,  and  B  is  also  some- 
times found  divided  in  the  same  manner  by  fire-clay.  Its  size  is  less, 
generally,  than  that  of  E,  and  more  variable,  ranging  fi:om  4  to  10,  and 
sometimes  even  20,  feet  in  thickness.  But  when  such  great  enlargements 
take  place,  several  of  the  smaller  accompanying  seams  are  merged  in  the. 
main  body,  or  only  separated  by  comparatively  thin  slates  or  fire-clay  part- 
ings. When  this  seam  is  in  its  best  condition,  it  is  very  productive  and 
worked  with  much  economy.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  is  the  best  furnace 
coal  in  the  Alleghany  field,  and  whether  worked  for  such  a  purpose  at 
Blossburg,  or  Johnstown  in  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere,  it  always  produces 
a  hard,  dense  coal  in  which  the  carbon  predominates.  But  here,  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  law  which  we  have  before  described  and  accounted  for,  the 
ooal  of  all  the  seams  contains  more  bitumen,  and  consequently  less  carbon, 
than  at  the  localities  named,  or,  in  &ct,  any  point  east  and  north.  Some  of 
the  small  seams  between  B  and  E  also  produce  good  furnace  coals.  But 
their  quality  for  such  purpose  seems  to  increase  towards  the  head  of  the 
Kanawha,  or  above  Gauley,  since  the  carbon  increases  and  the  bitumen 
decreases  in  that  direction,  but,  we  must  say,  to  some  extent  at  the  expense 
of  purity.  There  are  but  few  places,  if  any,  where  the  coal  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  is  better  in  quality  and  quantity  than  in  a  line  with  the  section 
given  in  figure  123. 

The  cannel  coal-seams  are  marked  on  the  side  of  figure  124  C,  and  are 
not  enumerated,  as  the  common  bituminous  seams  are,  alphabetically, 
becaose  we  find  no  equivalent  for  these  cannel  seams  in  the  anthracite 
regions  to  which  our  nomenclature  applies  particularly. 

We  are  not  certain,  however,  that  this  conclusion  is  correct.  The  first 
regular  cannel  seam  is  found  above  B,  and  cannot  be  a  ^^  split"  of  that 
seam,  since  the  fossiliferous  limestone  and  calcareous  ore  intervene.  It 
may  possibly  be  identical  with  C;  and  the  small  seams  found  above  it,  and 
that  which  we  have  designated  as  C  in  figure  124,  may  be  mere  enlarge- 
ments of  the  numerous  coal-strata,  which  are  too  insignificant  to  obtain 
attention  in  other  localities.  But  whether  the  cannel  coal  between  B  and 
C  be  part  of  C,  or  a  peculiar  production  of  the  bituminous  regions,  it  does 
not  invalidate  our  identification  of  the  principal  seams,  since  they  occur 
in  such  systematic  order  and  are  accompanied  by  such  unmistakable 
associates  that  their  peculiar  characteristics  are  always  prominent. 

In  order  to  present  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
Valley  as  a  mining  and  manufiioturing  locality,  and  its  availabilities  for 
trade  and  transportation,  we  give  a  small  map  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
Valley  and  its  resources  of  iron  ores. 
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tnd  No.  11  is  the  poeitioo  of  Baleigh.. 


DBfiCEIFTION  OF  MAP. 

The  Greet  Kanawlia  is  known  hj  this  name 
to  the  mouth  of  Gauley ;  above  that,  it  is  known 
as  the  New  River,  which  takes  its  rise  am<Hig  tbe 
mountaine  of  North  Carolina- 
No.  1  is  GuTRndotte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guy- 
ondotto  Kver,  and  is  the  proposed  terminus  of 
the  Covington  &  Ohio  Bailroad.  No,  2  is  the 
looBtion  of  Cluu-leston,  at  the  mouth  of  £tk  River. 
No.  3  is  the  site  c^  Kanawha  City, — a  oompus- 
tively  new  pUoe, — at  the  month  of  Lena's  Creek 
and  on  the  proposed  milroad  to  P^tona,  on  Coal 
River.  No.  4  is  the  month  of  Gaaley  River,  and 
No.  6  the  mouth  of  Grerabrier  River,  At  this 
point  the  Covington  &  Ohio  Rulroad  enters  the 
valley  of  the  New  River.  The  grading  of  this 
road  is  partially  completed.  A  short  distanoe 
farther  up,  at  6,  is  the  mouth  of  Sinking  Creek, 
the  most  avfulable  proposed  route  of  a  great 
freight-lias  from  the  East  to  the  West,  leaving 
the  New  River  and  crossing  over  to  the  Janoes. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  maximum  g;Tade8  of  this 
route  will  be  only  Qfi/eet  to  the  mile,  and  the  dis- 
tanoe from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West  to 
tide-water  considerably  diminished  over  the.  moat 
&vorable  routes  now  existing. 

No.  7  is  the  Great  Limestone  Valley,  known 
through  Virginia  as  the  Valley  of  Viiginia.  It 
stretches  from  the  cane-brakes  of  Alabama  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson  and  beyond.  It  is  narrow 
a  short  distance  east  of  this  point,  on  the  high 
watershed  between  the  Jamea  uid  the  New 
Rivers;  but  at  "Central  City"  (8)  and  farther 
west  it  widens  out  in  rich  and  extensive  plains, 
and  forms  some  of  the  finest  plantations  or  agri- 
cultural lands  in  Virginia.  It  is  really  a  delight- 
ful region,  and  destined  at  no  distant  day  to 
become  one  of  Uie  most  populous  and  wealthy 
dtstricts  of  the  South. 

No.  9  ia  the  location  of  Wentworth,  in  North 
Carolina,  between  Danville  and  Greensboro  (10), 


Hie  dark  spots  atlS  represent  the  great  region  o£  magnetio  iron  Ofeei 
while  12  represents  the  gold^bdt.  14  is  the  rich  oopper  r^ion  in  South* 
western  Virginia,  and  1&  is  the  region  of  brown  hematites  on  each  sidfl^ 
of  the  great  vallejr.    16  is  the  Alleghany  range. 

This  region  of  iron  ores  will  perhaps  rival  any  locality  in  oar  couixbrj/ 
— Iron  Mountain,  Pilot  Knob,  or  Lake  Superior  not  exoeptod-^ither  in 
qoality  or  qnantity.  There  is  no  limit  to. the  resources  of  brown  hemalit« 
in  this  section.  It  exists  in  massive  beds  of  great  eztent|  and  ranges 
through  a  vast  area  of  country.  We  have  seen  beds  of  ore  in  this  region 
equal  to  the  celebrated  Cornwall  deposits,  and  can  state,  from  practical 
experience,  there  is  no  richer  or  purer  iron  ore  of  this  description  to  be 
found.  The  miniature  map  shows  the  coal  of  the  Kanawha  to  be  in  dose 
proximity  to  this  great  region  of  iron,  and  conneeted  by  a  large  river, 
whidi  levels  as  it  were  the  mountains  and  grades  a  uniform  path  tlirough 
the  huge  All^hanies.  From  the  Ohio  Biver  to  the  boundary  of  North, 
Garolina  the  ascent  is  easy  and  uniform,  and  the  devation  moderate. 
The  point  at  which  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Virginia  and- 
North  Carolina  may  be  pierced  by  tunnel  is  not  over  2600  fbet  above  tidey 
and  only  2000  feet  above  the  Ohio;  while  the  distance  is  about  250  mika^ 
or  a  common  grade  of  less  than  10  feet  to  the  mile.  But,  as.  the  uppec 
portions  of  the  distance  overcome  the  most  elevation^  the  grades  at  the 
summit  would  be  50  feet  to  the  mile  for  a  short  distance.  Tliis,  however, 
wonld  have  no  reference  to  the  rich  hematitic  iron  region:  of  the  valley. 
ThcBC  ores  may  be  reached  at  a  maximum  grade  of  20 -feet  to  ihe  milci 
with  a  comm<m  descending  grade  from  the  ore  deposite  to  the  coal  of  thd 
Kanawha. 

From  the  magnetic  iron  r^ions  of  North  Carolina  the  grades  would  he 
adverse  ibr  a  short  distance  to  the  summit.  But  the  great  richneas  of  the 
ores — ^wbich  yield  about  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  in  the  dharooa^ 
{hreace^-would  compensate  for  additional .  fieight  or  tmne^rtation..  The 
railroad  line  thus  suggested  from  the  Ohio  to  the  great  iron,  and  copper 
regions  of  Southwestern  Virginia  and  Nwth  Carolina  not  only  -give  the 
▼alley  of  the  Kanawha  an  abundant  suf^ly  of  the  richeBt  and  purest  iron 
ores  and  open  out  a  splendid  minaral  and  agricultural  region,  but  ajao 
open  direct  communication  between  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Great  West,  and,  we  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  the  golden  gates  of  the  &r 
Pacifla 

At  Now  6  the  Oreenbrier  Biver  joins  the  New  Biver;  and  here  the 
projeofeed  and  partially  finished  Covington  &  Ohio  Bailroad  enters  tb^ 
valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  This  line  connects  at  Covington  with  the 
Virginia  Central  Bailroad,  which  centres  at  Bachmond.  By  this  line  the 
distance  fimn  tide  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West  iB  less  than  by  any 
other  route,  and  the  grades  are  more  fiivorable.    But  fiuther  up  the  New 
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'River,  at  No.  6,  is  the  mouth  of  Sinking  Creek;  and  at  this  point  a 
means  of  communication  exists  from  the  waters  of  the  West  to  those  of 
the  East,  which  has  been  long  and  singularly  overlooked.  The  moun- 
tain-ranges here  run  parallel  fix>m  the  New  River  to  the  JameSy  and  their 
valleys  afford  the  hwed  point  of  elevation  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  waters.  The  Great  AU^hany  ranges  are  cut  down  to  their  base 
by  the  waters  of  the  New  Biver^  while  the  waters  of  the  James  drain  its 
eastern  escarpment.  The  deep  valleys  of  the  east  cross  the  courses  of 
these  rivers :  consequently,  a  line  from  river  to  river  along  the  valleys 
must  have  less  elevation  to  overcome  than  a  line  across  the  summit  of 
the  All^hanies.  The  writer  examined  this  line  in  1858-59,  and,  by 
barometrical  observation,  found  that  the  elevation  to  be  overcome  was 
nearly  1100  feet  less  than  the  most  &vorable  present  route  from  east  to 
west;  or  the  greatest  elevation  is  less  than  1400  feet  where  the  denuding 
ridge  or  water-shed  may  be  pierced  by  tunnel. 

This  route  offers  to  Eastern  and  Western  Virginia  natural  advantages 
which  no  other  route  from  east  to  west  can  possess.  It  presents  a  line 
whose  maximum  grades  shall  not  exceed  20  feet  per  mile,  and  whose  dis- 
tance from  Richmond  or  City  Point  to  navigable  water  on  the  Kanawha 
is  only  about  320  miles. 

These  natural  advantages  are  so  important  and  desirable  not  only  for 
the  development  of  the  region  in  question,  but  all  the  great  West^  that 
they  must  and  will  force  tliemselves  on  the  attention  of  the  enter- 
prising and  £ir-seeing.  The  consummation  of  such  a  desirable  object 
would  lift  Virginia  from  her  present  ruin  and  desolation  and  place  her 
fairly  and  advantageously  in  emulation  with  the  progressive  Northern  and 
Western  States.  It  would  be  more  effective  in  eradicating  sectional  pre- 
judices and  strife  than  provost-marshals  or  bayonets,  lecture  or  sermon ; 
it  would  teach  our  ^'erring  sisters''  the  way  to  wealth,  power,  and  pros- 
perity, and  show  them  that  all  they  sought  by  war  and  separation  exists  in 
peace  and  union. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  assumes  an  im- 
portance not  hitherto  noticed  or  discussed  since  the  days  of  Washington, 
who  first  called  attention  to  this  subject  and  projected  and  predicted  what 
the  present  writer  now  only  reiterates. 

In  order  to  obtain  approximately  the  coal  production  of  the  Weatem 
bituminous  coal-fields,  we  shall  he  forced  to  estimate  roughly  the  amount 
of  coal  mined  in  each  State.  It  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  at  this  writing 
the  correct  figures ;  but  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  place  the  amount 
of  coal  produced  at  a  half-million  tons  annually  in  West  Virginia^  on 
the  line  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  By  fiur  the  gpneatest 
quantity  of  the  coal  used  by  the  Western  steamers,  and  in  the  cities  od  the 
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Ohio,  is  mined  in  Penns7lvania,  though  the  Qoals  of  West  Virginia  are  more 
aooessible  and  may  be  supplied  with  more  economy. 


COAL  OIL. 

The  manufacture  of  coal  oil  from  the  rich  cannel  coal  of  the  Kanawha 
was  extensively  carried  on  in  that  region  before  the  war,  and  practical  men 
who  know  the  cost  and  have  calculated  the  profits  by  experience  state 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  .more  money  may  be  made  in  manujbcturing  this  oil 
fiom  the  coal  than  by  boring  for  it  and  obtaining  it  in  a  natural  state.  The 
one  is  certain  and  continuous,  while  the  other  is  uncertain  and  precarious.  The 
first  depends  on  skill  and  capital ;  the  second,  on  a  fortunate  "strike,^' — 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception :  fiu:  more  blanks 
than  prizes  are  drawn  from  oil-wells. 

But  when  the  manufacturing  of  oil  from  coal  is  conducted  with  the 
proper  skill  and  judgment^  the  results  are  certain.  And  in  no  place  can  this 
be  done  with  more  success  than  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley,  because  in 
no  other  locality  are  there  richer  coals  or  a  more  abundant  supply,  while 
timber  for  barrels  and  other  accessory  means  are  abundant  and  available. 

The  best  cannel  coal,  when  properly  treated  on  the  large  scale,  will  yield 
60  gallons  of  crude  oil  to  the  ton;  and  the  cost  of  the  mining  and  manipu- 
lation ought  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  ton, — ^which,  at  even  10  cents  per 
gallon  in  the  tanks,  would  leave  a  large  profit  on  the  oil  produced. 

There  is  great  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  manu&cture  of  coal  oil 
from  the  coal,  and  the  cost  of  producing  it  may  be  reduced  nearly  one-half 
from  the  present  estimates,  which  is  from  26  to  30  cents  per  gallon  for  re- 
fined oil.  We  have  noticed,  particularly,  several  large  items  of  expense 
in  the  production  of  the  crude  article  which  may  be  abated,  but  which  in 
this  connection  we  shall  not  discuss :  it  belongs  properly  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Petroleum,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  is  not  only  a  great 
natural  mining  and  manu&cturii^  r^on,  but  one  that  may  enjoy  the 
gireatest  trade  that  ever  flowed  from  the  mountains  or  the  inland  plains 
and  valleys  to  Ihe  sea.  The  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  salt  of  this  region  are 
inexhaustible,  and  may  be  produced  with  the  minimum  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and,  consequently,  the  maximum  of  profits. 

We  have  long  beheld  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  this  part  of  the 
Great  Alleghany  coal-field  with  professional  admiration,  and  have  fre- 
quently called  attention  to  their  value.  If  we  now  seem  partial  to  West 
Virginia,  we  can  prove  that  our  affections  have  always  turned  towards  her 
unlimited  stores  of  coal  and  iron  with  an  ardent  desire  to  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  ''open  sesame"  which  should  expose  her  treasures  to  the 
world. 
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THE  ALLEGHANT  COAL-FIELD  IN  XENTUCET. 

We  shall  briefly  present  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  this  portion 
of  the  great  coal-field/  since  it  is  but  little  developed,  and  presents  but 
few  points  of  special  interest^  where  the  coal  is  intersected  by  navigable 
rivers,  sinoe  it  lies  near  the  head  of  the  streams.  Its  mai^n,  of 'coarse,  on 
the  north  lies  along  the  Ohio ;  but  we  think  the  Big  Sandj  and  the  Cum- 
berland are  the  only  navigable  waters  which  intersect  it.  The  Big  Sandy 
runs  its  fixll  length  over  or  among  coal-beds,  but  only  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Cumberland,  whidi  are  seldom  navigable,  reach  this  coal-field.  None  of 
the  Kentnoky  railroads  penetrate  its  almost  unbroken  area,  except  a  short 
brandi  at  Ironton  on  the  Ohio.  The  coal-area  occupies  all  or  part  of 
twenty  oonnties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  embraces  an  extent  of  10,000 
square  miles.  The  western  margin  of  the  field  ent«»  Kentucky  near 
Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  and  leaves  it  near  Monticello,  a  short  distance 
'below  and  east  of  which  it  crosses  into  Tennessee,  the  general  course  being 
southwest. 

The  Big  Sandy  is  navigtfUe  •  through  Eastern  Kentucky  a  distance  tit 
100  miles  when  the  streams  are  high,  and  Ae  coal  is  found  either  below  or 
above  water-level  the  whole  distance.  Below  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Louisa,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy,  most  of  the  coal 
lies  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  fiirther  up  it  commenoes  to  rise  above 
the  river,  and  the  seams  of  coal  which  may  lie  one  hundred  feet  dedfp  at 
Louisa  are  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river  at  the  Russell  Fork.  The  dip  . 
is  therefore  general  and  gradual  from  the  east  to  the  west  until  the  Ohio  is 
reached,  and  from  thence  it  is  reversed  and  fix>m  the  west  to  the  east.  Some 
distance  above  Prestonburg  considerable  coal  was  mined  before  the  war, 
the  coctl  being  floated  down  in  barges  during  high  water.  The  localities 
-of  the  mines  in  this  section  are  about  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  we  should  judge,  below  the  Mahoning  sandstone. 

From  a  hasfy  and  necessarily  brief  examination  during  the  year  1864, 
when  this  region  of  country  lay  between  the  lines  of  the  Bebel  and  Union 
armies,  and  when  guerrillas  had  full  sway,  we  concluded  the  large  aeam 
wolfed  on  the  Louisa  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  to  be  identical  with  the  cannel 
^XMil  over  E,  since  the  Mahoning  sandstone  seemed  to  lie  above.  The  coal 
produced  was  excellent,  and  contained  about  60  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 

Section  of  Coal  Strata  On  the  Louisa  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  above  I^reeionhmry. 


Ft. 
Conglomerate  (commenciDg  at  the 

base) 20 

Coal,  A 3 

Conglomerate,  sandstones  and  slates  80 
Coal,B 6 


Sandstones  and  shales 90 

Coal,  canneL 5 

Slates  and  shales. 60 

Coal,  small 2 

Sandstones,  &c 100 
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Coal,  C 3 

Bftodstones,  shales,  &c ..100 

CoaI,D 4 

Bindstones,  &o 100 

Coal,  E : 6 

Slates,  fire-clay,  &c 80 


Coal,  E 4 

Slates,  shales lOO 

Goal,  canne) 6 

Slates,  shales,  &c 60 

Mahoning  sandstone 90 

Coal,  38 rise 


The  above  corresponds  vciy  nearly  with  the  Kanawha  section,  and  k 
almost  identical  with  a  section  taken  on  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big  tSandy  in 
the  Kentnoky  Greological  Sarvey.  Coal  E  is  there  wanting;  but  the  spaoe 
evidently  admits  of  its  existence,  and  we  must  conclude  the  error  to  he 
with  the  survey  and  not  in  the  measures.  The  evidence  of  regularity  and 
nniformily  in  the  coal-seams  of  this' fiijM  is  too  great  to  be  doubted. 

Oar  exploration  of  this  portion  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to'loeiile 'llfB 
iron  ores  and  limestones  which  accompany  the  principal  seams ;  but  the 
short  investigation  we  were  able  to  make  left  no  doubt  on  our  mind  that 
they  existed  in  '^  place''  and  in  order  on  the  same  geological  horizon  with 
the  measures  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Eastern  Kentucky  may  have  amounted  to 
300,000  tons  per  annum  before  the  war.  We  may  safely  put  it,  however, 
88  low  as  2S0,000;  though  since  and  during  the  war  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  that  amount  has  been  mined.  Kothing  has  been  done  on  Big 
Sandy,  and  but  little  if  any  mining  has  been  done  on  the  Cumb^land  m 
Btftem  Kentucky  during  the  war. 

THB  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD  IN  TENNESSEE. 

He  geological  reports  of  the  coal  formations  of  Eiast  Tennessee  are  use- 
less for  all  practical  purposes ;  and,  as  but  little  development  has  been  made 
in  mining  operations,  we  are  left  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  region 
in  question  for  available  data. 

The  coal  measures  are  confined  to  a  narrow  boundary,  and  occupy  the 
high  mountain-plateaus  which  terminate  abruptly  on  tlie  east,  above  the 
escarpments  of  the  huge  Cumberland  Mountains, — a  continuation  of  the 
Alleghanies, — and  are  cut  off  with  almost  equal  abruptness  by  erosion  to 
the  west.  The  eastern  margin  of  the  coal-field  is  parallel  with  the  moun- 
tain-formation, and  comparatively  uniform,  but  the  western  edges  are  ex- 
ceedmgly  irregular  and  zigzag  in  their  course,  which,  however,  is  generally 
in  a  southwestern  direction  and  a  continuation  of  the  line  through  Eastern 
Kentucky. 

The  coal-area  of  Tennessee  is  about  3700  square  miles ;  but  most  of  it 
lies  in  an  inaccessible  mountain-region,  which  for  a  long  period  must 
rmisan  undeveloped,  while  the  more  available  districts  supply  the  wants 
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of  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  £ir  as  fuel  is  concerned;  and  the  same  remarks 
may  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  But 
there  are  several  points  where  the  coals  of  East  Tennessee  are  available  for 
home-consumption,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  Eastern  markets  in 
North  and  Middle  Georgia. 

Chattanooga  and  vicinity  may  become  a  great  manufacturing  district, 
since  the  coal  is  plentiful  and  accessible  in  this  locality  and  iron  ore  is 
abundant  and  rich.  Before  and  during  the  war,  until  the  evacuation  of 
this  great  strat^ic  point  by  the  rebels,  a  laige  quantity  of  coal  was  shipped 
from  this  place  to  Rome,  Atlanta,  and  other  places  in  Georgia,  for  the  use 
of  the  rolling-mills  and  foundries  employed  in  fUmishing  munitions  of 
war  for  the  rebel  armies. 

There  was  also  a  large  amount  of  pig-iron  made  here,  and  several 
fhmaces  were  successfully  in  blast,  turning  out  good  coke-iron.  But  after 
tlie  occupation  of  Chattanooga  by  the  Union  forces  the  rolling-mills  of 
Georgia  were  forced  to  suspend,  for  want  of  coal,  since  there  was  no  other 
source  of  supply  except  a  small  and  undeveloped  body  of  coal  on  the 
Coosa  River  in  Alabama,  some  40  or  50  miles  below  Rome. 

The  Chattanooga  mines  were  located  about  14  miles  from  the  town,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Lookout  Mountain.  They  were  connected  with  the 
place  by  a  railroad  up  Wills  Valley,  or,  we  believe,  a  continuation  of  that 
valley,  through  which  flows  the  Chattanooga  Creek.  Coal  B  is  the  only 
productive  seam  in  this  r^ion,  though  C  and  perhaps  D  may  form  in  the 
centre  of  the  long  depressions  which  now  hold  the  coal  on  the  tope  of  the 
mountains.    It  ranges  from  4  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

The  next  prominent  point  where  coal  is  mined  to  any  extent  is  nearly 
opposite  Kingston,  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Here  the  river  runs  close 
along  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  the  coal  is  obtained 
from  their  summits.  It  is  also  mined  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  at 
several  points  on  the  Tennessee  River  below  Chattanooga,  for  home-con- 
sumption and  use  in  the  furnaces.  The  usual  coal  production  of  Tennessee 
may  be  set  down  at  600,000  tons  per  annum.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  correct  sections  of  the  coal  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  but 
can  state  that  all  the  available  coal  must  exist  in  the  four  lower  seams,  A, 
B,  C,  and  D.  £  does  not  exist,  on  account  of  the  limited  thickness  of  tlie 
measures.  B  is  the  chief  productive  seam ;  its  size  is,  as  usual,  variable, 
and  ranges  fix>m  4  to  20  feet.  The  following  transverse  section,  finom 
Taylor,  gives  a  slight  impression  of  the  form  and  character  of  the  coal 
measures  in  Tennessee.  It  is  very  minute  in  scale,  and  conveys  no  idea 
of  the  great  elevation  at  which  the  coal  exists  on  the  huge  Cumberland 
Mountains,  which  tower  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valleys  at  their  base. 
From  this  elevation  the  coal  must  descend  to  transportation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  since  all  the  coal  of  this  r^ion  exists  on  the  mountain-tope. 
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0,  coal  measares ;  ft,  sandstone  witli  iron  ores ;  e,  bitaminons  shale ;  (f,  Carboniferous 
limestone ;  t,  old  red  sandstone ;  /,  upper  Silurian. 

The  Silurian  rocks  mentioned  at /are  tilted  or  inverted  hy  the  sharp  axes 
of  the  folded  gneissic  strata  which  form  the  overlying  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian in  longy  narrow  and  steep  troughs  and  ridges  to  the  east  of  the  Oum- 
berland  Mountains,  as  the  same  strata  are  folded  to  the  northeast  in  the 
anthracite  fields  and  intermediately. 

ALLEQHANT  COAL-FIELD  IN  ALABAMA. 

That  portion  of  the  AU^hany  coal-field  in  Alabama  covers  4300  square 
miles  of  superficial  area,  and  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  field. 
Its  form  is  peculiar,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  map,  which  is  con« 
densed,  with  some  alterations,  from  the  Alabama  State  Survey  by  Prof. 
Toomey,  and  forms  the  knob  on  the  handle  of  the  great  club  which  tlie 
Alleghany  coal-field  represents  on  paper,  as  the  map  of  Italy  takes  the 
form  of  a  boot  under  the  same  representation. 

The  end  of  the  formation  proper  would  appear  to  terminate  with  the 
high  terminal  points  of  the  Lookout  and  Sand  Mountains;  but  the 
evidence  is  unmistakable  of  a  sudden  depression  of  the  great  mountain* 
ranges  and  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  superincumbent  coal  strata. 
The  connection  has  also  been  found  to  be  almost  continuous  between  the 
ooal  measures,  and  the  accompanying  millstone  grit  and  Carboniferous 
limestones  occupy,  geologically,  the  same  horizon,  or  order  of  stratification, 
which  we  find  general  in  this  coal-field. 

We  might  be  led  to  suppose,  from  Professor  Tuomey's  report,  that  the 
limestones  and  coal  measures  were  stratified  unconfi>rmably  upon  the 
Silurian  formations;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  We  investigated  this  subject 
Ailly  during  a  late  visit  to  Alabama,  and  found  the  same  general  oontrao* 
tion  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  Paleozoic  and  Azoic  formations  which  we 
find  so  general  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  great  basin.  The  eastern  strata 
are  here  folded  sharply  against  the  gigantic  sides  of  the  Lookout  Mountain ; 
bat  the  strata  ip  that  mountain-range  and  that  on  which  they  rest  are  con- 
formable to  the  coal  measures,  and  not  unconformable,  as  represented  in 
Taylor's  statistics,  and  as  copied  fix)m  Professor  Tuomey's  reports. 

The  Coosa,  Cahawba,  or  St.  Clair  coal-field,  as  it  has  been  variously 
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called^  seems  to  be  part  of  the  same  great  field.  But  this  portion  has  been 
depressed  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  more  western  basins,  and  slightly 
folded  in  basin-8hai)e  by  the  lateral  contraction  which  folded  the  parallel 
Silurian  strata  to  the  east. 

The  gradual  thinning  or  depicciaticm  of  the  Palseozoic  strata  in  this 
direction,  though  not  so  rapid  as  it  is  westward  fix)m  the  point  of  ito 
greatest  thickness  in  Pennsylvania,  has  still  so  diminished  the  strata  inter- 
vening between  the  coal  and  the  Great  Valley  limestone  No.  11,  that  the 
Carboniferous  lime  and  this — ^the  Auroral  lime — are  brought  almost  into 
contact,  compared  with  their  vast  distance  apart  in  the  northeast. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MAP. 

The  upper,  or  northern,  end  of  the  St.  Clair,  or  Coosa,  coal-field  ia  near 
Gkidsden,  on  the  Coosa  River.  There  appears  to  be  no  immediate  connec- 
tion between  this  isolated  coal  deposit  and  the  larger  area  to  t^he  west,  or 
the  coal  of  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  north.  But  there  is  an  evident  de- 
pression of  the  great  Lookout  range  to  the  south,  carrying  the  coal  down 
with  it.  The  seams  on  the  northeast  of  this  deposit  are  extremely  thin, 
seldom  over  18  inches  thick,  but  veiy  pure  and  clean.  We  should  take 
the  only  seam  we  saw  open,  and  the  only  one  that  appeared  to  exist  at  its 
northern  extremity,  to  be  A,  or  the  lowest  coal  in  the  field.  But  about  30 
miles  fitrther  to  the  south,  nearly  opposite  Talladega,  the  next  upper  seam, 
B,  is  found;  and  fiirther  south  a  ^' split"  of  B,  or  the  next  seam,  C,  exL<s. 

A  never  gets  over  3  or  4  feet  thick  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  but  B  is 
sometimes  20  feet  in  thickness.  Here  it  is  about  5  feet  when  in  its  best 
condition;  but  fiirther  south,  on  Broken  Arrow  Creek,  and  at  Montevallo, 
it  increases  to  10  feet, — at  the  expense,  however,  of  its  purity.  In  St.  Clair 
county,  and  particularly  the  mines  on  Trout  Creek,  the  coal  of  B  i^  ex- 
cellent, containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  and  coking  readily.  It 
forms  a  hard,  pure,  and  silvery  coke,  of  the  best  description  for  the  blast- 
furnace or  cupola. 

The  seam,  where  worked  by  Baglan  &  Co.,  on  Trout  Creek,  nearly  opposite 
Talladega,  and  20  miles  to  the  west  of  that  place,  was  about  five  feet  thick  at 
the  time  of  our  last  visit  to  this  region.  It  was  worked  by  a  shallow  shaft 
near  the  outcrops  of  the  seam,  and  both  water  and  coal  were  brought  up 
by  horse-power.  The  work  was  conducted  on  •the  most  primitive  order 
and  in  the  most  costly  manner;  while  the  coal  was  hauled  20  miles  in 
wagons,  over  the  worst  of  mud  roads,  to  the  raiboad  at  Tallad^^,  or 
hauled  to  the  Coosa,  and  then  float^  in  arks  down  that  rapid  and 
dangerous  river  to  Montgomery,  some  160  miles  distant.  Genentlly,  about 
two  out  of  every  three  of  these  arks  got  safely  through.  Yet  on  this  pre- 
carions  supply  did  the  foundries  of  Montgomeiy  depend^  since  the  coal  of 
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Montevsllo,  which  went  by  rail  to  Selma^  is  not  fit  for  smelting  purposes. 
In  facty  it  is  the  worst  coal  to  be  used  as  a  fuel  that  we  ever  saw,  and  con- 
tainedy  besides  much  sulphur,  about  20  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  is  singular 
that  the  coal  in  the  middle  and  northern  portion  of  this  deposit  should  be 
so  extremely  pure,  and  that  of  the  south  so  extremely  impure. 

That  portion  of  the  field  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  which  is  by  fii^ 
the  larger  body,  may  contain  the  third  or  fourth  seam,  in  the  lower  series, 
but  we  could  not  recognize  any  above  B,  which  undulates  much,  and  comes 
in  constantly  recurring  waves  to  the  sur&oe;  though  in  the  extreme 
^uthem  edge  of  the  field  most  of  the  coal  is  below  water-level,  and 
covered  with  the  cretaceous  formation  of  the  Gulf  shores.  This  part  of 
the  field  is,  therefore,  low,  and  the  coalnseams  appear  to  dip  towards  and 
under  the  cretaceous  strata  until  lost  to  sight  and  gone  with  a  final  plunge 
under  the  6ulf.(?)  The  strata  rise  rapidly  towards  the  head  of  the 
streams  until  they  reach  the  elevation  of  the  Lookout  range,  and  the 
plateaus  of  the  Great  Sand  Mountain,  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  Ten* 
nessee. 

Coal  has  been  worked  for  a  considerable  period  in  Alabama  at  many 
localities,  but  chiefly  on  the  Coosa,  at  Modtevallo,  on  the  Cahawba,  on 
the  Black  Warrior,  and  on  the  Tennessee  Bivers;  but  everywhere  in  the 
most  primitive  and  costly  manner. 

We  notice  Professor  Tuomey's  remarks  about  the  dieajpnesa  of  diving  for 
coal  in  the  waters  of  Alabama,  and  we  have  no  doubt  any  mode  of  mining 
coal  would  be  cheaper  than  those  generally  practised.  We  have  seen  im- 
mense areas  of  a  coal-seam  uncovered  to  the  depth  of  ten  and  twenty  feet 
to  obtain  30  inches  of  coal,  and  that  generally  below  water-level.  Ten 
tons  of  earth  were  removed  for  every  ton  of  coal  obtained,  at  many  points 
along  the  Coosa,  when  a  simple  water-level  might  have  obtained  tiie  same 
coal  at  one-tenth  the  labor. 

Immense  deposits  of^  excellent  iron  ore  exist  almost  entirely  around  the 
Alabama  coal  districts;  but  the  best  and  most  abundant  appears  to  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  coal.  We  have  seen  masses  of  the  richest  hematites,  that 
may  be  called  mountains  without  exaggeration,  and  beds  of  splendid  foesi- 
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TRANSVERSE  SECTION  PROM  THE  COOSA  TO  THE  WARRIOR  COAL-FIELD. 

liferous  iron-stone  that  could  be  traced  for  a  hundred  miles,  parallel  with 
the  Coosa.  These  ores  were  used  extensively  in  the  charcoal  furnaces ;  but 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  coke-furnace  in  Alabama,  or  of  a  poand  of 
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iron  having  been  made  with  mineral  fuel  in  the  blaat^furnaoes  of  that 
State. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Alabama  may  be  stated  at  SOO^OOO  ton« 
per  annum. 

Figure  126,  from  Taylor's  Statistics^  represents  imperfectly  the  relative 
position  of  the  coal-deposits  of  the  Coosa  and  the  Warrior.  Both  are 
represented  at  greater  angles  of  dip  than  they  naturally  assume,  and  the 
Dumber  of  seams  on  the  Coosa  is  less  than  those  represented.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  seams  are  repeated  by  inversion  on  the  east 
tide  of  this  field,  as  the  strata  in  that  direction  are  sharply  folded,  and  the 
Great  Valley  limestone  apparently  overlaps  the  coal,  much  the  same  as  it 
does  at  the  New  River  coal-field  in  Virginia. 

That  portion  of  the  field  in  Georgia  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  similar 
to  the  coal  of  Tennessee.  We  shall  not  notice  it  separately,  as  Georgia 
receives  all  her  coal  from  Tennessee,  except  such  anthracite  as  may  be 
received  at  her  ports. 

THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD  IN  OHIO. 

The  coal-area  of  Ohio  has  been  variously  stated  at  from  6000  to  12,000 
square  miles.  We  have  taken  it  at  7100  square  miles  productive  coal-area, 
which  will  be  its  maximum,  though  the  coal  measures,  including  the  Carbo- 
niferous limestone,  extend  over  one-third  of  the  State.  But  Ohio  is, 
perhaps,  as  much  diversified  and  cut  by  streams  as  West  Virginia,  though 
they  are  less  in  volume  and  length.  Those  within  the  coal-field  generally 
rise  towards  or  even  beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  coal,  and  flow  towards  the 
Ohio,  down  the  dip  of  the  measures. 

All  the  streams  feeding  the  Ohio,  except  the  Great  E^anawha  and  the 
Tennessee,  rise  within  the  margins  of  the  AU^hany  and  the  Central  coal- 
fields. Most  of  them,  however,  rise  within  the  Alleghany.  The  Ohio 
River  flows  nearly  through  the  synclinal  axis  of  the  AU^hany  basin  from 
the  great  bend  below,  and  yet  north  of  Pittsburg,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Guyandotte;  while  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio — ^the  Alleghany,  Monon- 
gahela,  &c. — rise  within  the  vast  area  that  fills  Western  and  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  and  descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin  from  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  eastern  escarpment  of  which 
forms  the  Atlantic  margin  of  the  great  basin  as  it  now  exists. 

The  western  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field  is  much  lower  than  the 
eastern,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  eastern-dipping  strata  is 
correspondingly  less  than  the  western  dip.  The  coal  east  of  the  Ohio  has 
a  general  and  gradual  dip  towards  the  Ohio;  but  the  coal  on  the  west  of 
this  river  has  a  corresponding  but  reversed  dip  towards  it  as  a  common 
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centre  t  the  stveams  follow^  as  a  general  rale,  the  inclinations  of  the  strata 
over  which  they  flow. 

The  highest  portion  of  Cttiio  is  lower  than  the  outcrops^  or  eastern 
margin  of  the  All^hany  field  on  the  plateaus  of  that  range;  while  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  is  much  lower,  of  eourse,  than  the  elevations  of  ^t 
State.  Yet  a  large  portion  of  Ohio,  having  its  horizon  on  a  common  level 
with  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  Alleghany  and  Central  coal-fields, 
is  destitute  of  coal  or  coal-bearing  rocks.  We  can  only  account  for  such  a 
deficiency  by  the  theory  of  depression,  or  that  of  denudation.  The  last 
will  not  stand  a  critical  examination,  since  it  is  not  possible  that  an  entire 
formation  could  have  been  swept  away  by  water  without  leaving  some 
relics  of  its  former  existence.  But  we  have  seen  that  a  gradual  depression 
of  the  interior  of  this  great  basin  must  have  taken  place  during  or  after 
the  formation  of  coal :  we  must,  therefore,  presume  the  area  in  Ohio,  which 
is  now  destitute  of  coal,  to  have  been  above  water  during  its  formation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interior  of  the  great  basin  lying  within  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Rocky  Mountains  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  vast  lake  or 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  great  waters  of  the  globe  as  they 
now  exist.  All  the  rivers  of  the  Great  Mississippi  Valley  take  their 
rise  within  this  basin  as  it  now  exists;  though  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Kanawha,  on  the  east,  extend  beyond  the  rim  of  the  AUeghanies,  which 
form  the  natural  boundary  of  the  present  basin  to  the  east. 

This  exception,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ancicDt 
granite  boundary  of  this  vast  inland  water  was  not  so  much  depressed  in 
the  quarter  where  the  Kanawha  and  Tennessee  Rivers  take  their  rise,  as 
this  granite  rim  was  depressed  both  farther  north  and  south. 

The  final  depression  of  not  only  the  granite  rim  or  boundary  of  the 
ancient  sea,  but  the  entire  Palseozoic  structure  formed  in  that  sea  to  the 
i^outh,  effected  its  drainage  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  but  the  depression  of 
the  interior  or  central  portion  was  beneath  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  form- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  Before  this  drainage  was  effected,  certain 
portions  of  the  great  basin  must  have  been  above  water-level;  and  that 
portion  of  Ohio  which  does  not  contain  the  coal  measures  must  have  been 
one  of  these  dry  spots  or  islands.  That  portion  drained  into  the  Lakes 
is  outside  the  borders  of  the  coal-field,  and  geologically  below  the  level 
of  our  coal  formations,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  those  conditions, 
formerly  described,  which  must  exist  in  order  to  produce  coal. 

In  the  case  of  the  denuded  portions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  along  the 
Wabash,  we  have  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  coal ;  but  over  the 
space  which  adjoins  the  non-carboniferous  portions  of  Ohio  the  former 
arguments  hold  good.  The  great  coal-fields,  however,  which  lie  to  the 
west  of  the  All^hany  field,  formerly  existed,  in  all  probability,  in  an 
unbroken  body.    That  portion  of  the  Great  Central  field  which  lies  in 
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Indiana  and  Kentucky  is  onlj  divided  from  Illinois  hy  the  valleys  of 
the  Wabash  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  we  cannot  doubt  its  fonner  existence  aa 
a  whole.  We  have,  therefore,  given  it  as  a  great  coal-field,  under  the 
name  of  the  ''Central;''  and  this  title  may  apply  with  equal  propriety  to 
the  coal-field  in  Missouri  and  Iowa,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  Centred 
by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  denuded  area  which  has  been  swept  away  by  its 
vast  waters.  We  believe  these  great  coal-fields  once  formed  one  unbroken 
coal-area,  and  may  therefore  be  appropriately  named,  as  a  whole,  the 
"Great  Central  coal-field,'*  though  we  have  named  them  respectively  the 
"  Central"  and  the  "  Western."  But  the  time  may  come  when  the  develop- 
ments of  the  West  will  render  the  term  "Western,"  as  applied  to  the  coal 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  a  misnomer. 

COAL  MEASURES. 

The  ooal  measures  of  Ohio,  lying  immediately  west  of  the  Ohio  River, 
contain  the  same  coal-seams  which  the  corresponding  measures  contain 
on  the  opposite  side  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
Opposite  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  the  upper  coals  are  found  in  Ohio,  and 
of  course  all  the  lower  coals.  But  to  the  north,  and,  in  fact,  all  points 
towards  the  margins  of  the  coal-field,  the  seams  decrease  in  number,  as 
they  do  in  all  coal-fields.  The  underlying  seams  always  cove&.the  greatest 
area,  while  the  upper  seams  are  the  most  contracted,  on  a  natural  principle 
developed  in  all  basin-formations.  When  the  basin  is  deep  and  narrow, 
the  dip  of  the  measures  or  strata  is  great,  and  the  respective  areas  occupied 
by  th^  upper  or  lower  measures  do  not  differ  greatly.  But  when  the  basins 
are  shallow,  or  the  dips  of  the  measures  very  gentle  and  the  basins  very 
wide, — ^as  in  the  present  case, — the  edges  or  outcrops  of  the  lower  seams 
are  always  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  upper  seams,  as  may  be  seen 
exemplified  in  any  conical  hill  where  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  plain  enough  to  the  practical;  but  we  write  for  many  who 
know  little  about  horizontal  formations,  or  stratification  generally. 

Fia.  127. 
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We  may  thus  explain  why  there  are  five  or  six  productive  coal-seams, 
averaging  firom  20  to  30  feet  of  coal,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ohio 
deposits,  and  only  one  coal-seam  in  its  western  and  northern  portions,  pro- 
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ductive  of  only  three  to  five  feet  of  workable  coal.  By  fiur  the  largest 
amount  of  coal  in  Ohio  is  deposited  in  the  seam  B,  which  ranges  fix)m  4  to 
10  feet  in  thickness  and  is  productive  of  exceNent  coal  generally.  This 
seam  supplies  most  of  the  furnace-coal  of  Ohio,  as  it  does  in  Pennsylvania. 
Towards  the  northern  portions  of  the  field  it  is  used  raw  in  the  {iimaoe, 
and  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose;  but  to  the  south  it  contains  too  much 
bitumen  for  this  purpose,  and  requires  to  be  coked. 

Up  to  I860,  most  of  the  Ohio  blast-furnaces  used  charcoal;  but  perhaps 
the  larger  quantity  of  pig-iron  is  now  produced  with  coke  or  raw  coal.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  locomotives  which  work  the  numerous  railroads 
that  traverse  Ohio:  they  now  use  coal  instead  of  wood. 

There  were  60  furnaces  in  blast  in  Ohio  during  1864,  and  of  these  20 
may  be  stated  as  using  coke  or  raw  coal;  and,  as  coke  or  coal  furnaces  are 
always  larger  than  charcoal  furnaces,  those  using  mineral  fuel  must  have 
produced  more  iron  than  those  using  charcoal.  Large  quantities  of  ooal 
are  mined  and  shipped  down  the  Ohio,  or  sent  by  rail  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
from  thence  to  the  various  ports  on  the  Lakes. 

The  amount  of  coal  raised  in  Ohio  is  stated  to  be  one  million  tons  per 
annum:  we  think  this,  however,  is  much  below  the  mark,  and  may  be 
about  the  amount  shipped,  or  used  in  the  furnaces,  mills,  cities,  and  loco- 
motives, but  evidently  does  not  include  the  coal  used  for  domestic  purposes 
in  the  intenor  towns  and  villages.  Ohio  is  a  populous  State,  and  wood  is 
becoming  scarce,  and  not  available  for  fuel  near  her  &st-growing  towns 
and  villages. 

TABLE  OF  COAL  PRODUCED  FROM  THE  ALLEGHANT  COAL-FIELD 

IN  1864.» 

Pennsylvania 5,870,712 

Ohio 1,000,000 

Maryland 657,996 

West  Virginia 600,000 

Kentucky 250,000 

Tennessee 500,000 

Akbama 300,000 

9,078,708 
*  The  amonntf  for  the  SonUieni  SUUs  are  oslonUted  before  the  wer  in  1861. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  KOBTHERN  AND  CENTBAL  COAL^FIELDB. 

The  Hiehigan,  or  Northern,  Coal-Field — ^Extent  and  Character^^Qreat  Central  Coal-Field 
in  niinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky — Extent — In  Illinois — Geology — PalsBOSoic  Column — 
PennsyWania  and  New  York  EquiTalente — Eleyation  of  the  Coal  Measures — Table — Coal- 
Seams — Mines — ^Production — In  Indiana — Extent — In  Kentucky — Extent — Depth  of  Mea- 
sures— ^Vertical  Section — ^Identification  of  the  Coal-Beds — ^Production — Great  Western 
Goal-Field-— Area — Total  Area  of  the  Great  Central  Coal-Field— Geology  of  Missouri— 
In  Iowa— Extent  and  Character — ^Arkansas — Kansas  and  Nebraska— Total  Production  of 
Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  in  the  United  States-^The  Besouroes  of  the  Great  Basin. 


THB  MICHIGAN,  OB  NOBTHEBN,  COAL-FIELD. 

This  ooal-field  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  State  of  Michigan^  and 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  Its  form  and  position  may  be 
seen  on  the  miniature  map  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  on  page  318.  The 
location  of  this  field  is  extremely  favorable,  but  its  coal-seams  are  few  and 
thin,  and  far  from  productive,  as  compared  with  the  seams  of  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  only  two  in  number,  and  range  from  8  to  6  feet 
in  thickness,  but  the  coal  is  pure  and  good.  It  is  generally  more  bitumi- 
nous in  character  than  the  coals  of  Ohio,  and  blazes  with  a  bright,  strong 
flame.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  seams  developed  in 
Michigan  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Alleghany  field,  from  the  general 
depreciation  or  thinning  of  the  measures  in  the  former  field ;  but  it  belongs 
to  the  great  Carboniferous  formation  of  the  Appalachian  basin,  and  must, 
of  course,  contain  the  lower  seams,  if  any.  The  general  features  and 
geology  of  the  country  differ  only  in  the  topography,  which  is  not  so  much 
broken  by  erosions;  but  the  measures  are  much  thinner  here  than  in 
the  eastern  basins.  Yet,  while  the  total  thickness  of  the  measures  is 
comparatively  limited,  the  coal,  nevertheless,  lies  mostly  below  water-level, 
from  the  topographical  evenness  of  the  surface,  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  seams,  and  the  &ct  that  the  streams  have  not  cut  so  deep  into  the 
measures  as  in  other  fields. 

The  extent  of  this  field  is  stated  at  about  12,000  square  miles,  but  the 
probability  is  that  6000  would  cover  the  productive  area. 

But  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  practical  development  in  this 
coal-field,  and  we  presume  that  100,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  will  cover 
the  production. 
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THE  QEEAT  CBNTBAL  COAL-FIELD. 

The  area  of  this  coal-field  is  estimated  at  60,000  square  miles,  of  which 
40,000  has  generally  been  assigned  to  Illinois, 
7700  to  Indiana,  and  3300  to  Western  Ken-  '"■  ^■ 

tacky.  But  a  more  correct  division  will  give 
35,000  to  Illinois,  10,000  to  Indiana,  and  BOOO 
lo  Western  Kentucky.  The  field  is  about  200 
miles  wide  by  350  miles  in  length  at  its  maxi- 
mam  dimensions,  or  rather  over  150  by  300  ea 
a  mean.  The  coal  deposits  in  Indiana  are  di- 
vided &om  those  in  IlUnois  by  the  Wabash 
River,  which  also  forma  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  States  through  the  coal-field.  The 
Kentucky  portion  is  divided  from  that  in  In- 
diana l^  the  Ohio  Biver. 

The  Mississippi  divides  this  great  coal-field 
from  its  counterpart  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  as 
shown  in  figure  117,  representing  the  great 
baaio.  That  they  originally  formed  one  great 
and  continuous  coal-field  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt;  and  a  more  comprehensive  illustration 
would  have  properly  included  both  the  Central 
and  the  Western  coal-fields  in  one  map ;  but  the 
form  of  these  fields. would  not  admit  of  their 
representation  on  a  single  page,  to  which  we 
have  confined  ourselves  in  this  work.  We  hope 
however,  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehensive  con- 
ception of  the  form,  extent,  and  connections  of 
these  great  coal-fields  by  the  «d  of  the  re- 
spective maps  and  figure  117,  which  defines 
their  general  connection. 
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To  illustrate  the  geology  of  the  great  basin 
known  as  the  Mississippi  basin,  but  which  we 
have  elsewhere  called  the  Appalachian  basin,  we 
give,  in  connection  with  this  coal-field,  a  geo- 
logical section,  or  column,  of  the  Palieozoio 
formations  in  Illinois.  Figure  117  represents 
the  gradual  depreciation  or  thinning  of  the  strata  cbhtb*lco»l-fiilo,  ilu- 
westward ;  figure  2,  in  Chapter  II.  of  this  work, 
gives  its  total  thickness  in  the  east,  and  figure  128  its  thickness  in  Illinois. 

The  height  of  the  Paleozoic  oolnnin  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  exceeds 
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five  miles^  and  may  be  stated  at  80,000  feet, — ^though  it  is  in  some  localities 
over  seven  miles  perpendicular;  but  30,000  feet  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-measures. 

The  Illinois  section,  which  we  copy  from  Professor  Wilber's  official  map 
of  that  State,  shows  the  total  thickness  of  the  same  formations  to  be  only 
3310  feet  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  and  inclusive  of  the  drift  and 
Tertiary,  which  do  not  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  A  contrast  of  the  two 
columns  will  convey  a  good  impression  of  the  general  geology. 

PALiBOZOIG  COLUMN  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Accompanying  this  section,  figure  128,  we  give  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  equivalents,  with  the  respective  thickness  of  each.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  few  of  the  slates  and  shales  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
are  found  in  Illinois,  but  that  the  limestones  are  continuous;  and  while  the 
Chester  or  Carboniferous  limestone  is  not  represented  in  the  anthracite 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Galena  limestone  of  Illinois  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  Auroral  limestone,  or  No.  II.  The  Galena  limestone  is  only 
300  feet  tliick,  while  the  Auroral  is  often  5000  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Umbral  red  shale,  or  No.  XI.,  entirely  disappears,  and  the  Vesper- 
tine, No.  X.,  unites  with  the  conglomerate,  or  millstone  grit,  forming,  when 
united,  300  feet  in  Illinois,  where  the  conglomerate  proper  is  a  thin  plate 
of  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness.  Following  the  millstone  grit^  in 
Illinois  and  all  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  West,  is  the  Carboniferous 
limestone,  which  has  a  general  thickness  of  1000  feet 
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The  coal  measures  in  Pennsylvania 
are  about  2600  feet  in  thicknrs^ 
exclusiTe  of  the  conglomerate, 
which  ranges  from  20  to  1500  feet. 
The  Osrbonlferous  rocks  of  Englnn  J 
comprise  the  Beral,  Umbnd,  and 
Tespertiue  of  Pennsylranla,  thu  .'— 

(  Upper  ooal  measnrat. 
-{  Lower   "  " 

(Millstone  grit. 

Upper  SubcarlMniferoan. 

Lower  **  • 

The  total  maximum  thicknea  of  th* 
PalsMioic  column  in  Pennsylvania 
Is  taken  in  the  antliradte  eoal- 
reglom.  The  geneml  thickneas  Is 
less  than  88,000  feet,  even  In  the 
east,  and  perhaps  not  over  20,000 
Itot  in  the  eastern  escarpment  of 
the  Alleghanies;  and  in  Nortb> 
western  Pennsylvania  it  Is  not 
OTer  10,000  feet 
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The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  English,  G^tekill  of  New  York,  or  No. 
IX.  of  Pennsylvania,  may  be  represented  by  the  sandstone  following  the 
Chester  limestone  in  Illinois,  which  is  100  feet  thick  against  6000  feet  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  St  Louis,  Keokuk,  and  Burlington  limestones^  or 
Mountain  limestones, are  included  in  the  Chemung  and  Portage  groups;  and 
the  Oil,  Black  Slates,  and  Hamilton  find  their  counterpart  in  the  Cadent 
and  Post-Meridian  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Hamilton,  MarceUus,  cS^.  of 
New  York.  The  Oriskany  sandstone  cannot  be  mistaken  in  either  column ; 
while  the  Niagara  lime  and  the  Hudson  River  group  are  distinctly  named 
in  each.  The  Galena  lime  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Auroral  in  Penn^ 
sylvania,  and  the  Chazy  or  Calciferous  in  New  York  *  while  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  is  conspicuous  as  the  base  of  the  Palaeozoic  column  in  Penn* 
sylvania  and  New  York.  In  the  West  it  is  claimed  that  a  lower  fossi- 
liferous  sandstone  exists  on  the  Gneissic  or  Azoic;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
great  distinction  between  it  and  the  Potsdam,  or  Primal,  and  both  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  formation. 

The  limestones  predominate  in  the  West,  and  the  sandstones  in  the  East; 
but  some  of  the  great  sandstones  have  their  horizon  coextensive  with  the 
area  of  the  ancient  sea,  yet  invariably  much  thinner  in  the  West  than  the 
East.  They  depreciate  from  massive  formations  several  thousand  feet  in 
thickness  to  mere  knife-edges,  and  from  heavy,  coarse-grained  sandstones 
or  conglomerates  to  fine-grained  flaggy  or  slaty  sandstones.  This  depre- 
dation, particularly  in  the  coal  measures,  is  manifested  in  the  same  or 
greater  proportions,  considering  the  distance,  in  the  Northwest  as  in  the 
WesL  The  coal  measures  in  Michigan,  containing  the  Lower  coal  series, 
which  in  Pennsylvania  are  from  500  to  700  feet  thick,  are  only  from  39  to 
40  feet  in  thickness ;  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  measures  on  the 
western  edge  of  Missouri. 

The  whole  evidence  goes  to  establish  the  propositions  set  forth  in 
Chapters  II.  and  III.,  describing  the  North  American  Continent  as  it 
formerly  existed,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  and 
Alleghany  Mountains.  We  can  conceive  how  these  formations  (the  Pake- 
ozoic)  arose,  and  why  they  were  thicker  at  the  East  than  in  the  West, 
why  limestone  in  the  interior  of  the  great  basin,  and  sandstone  at  its 
eastern  edges,  only  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  set  forth.  A  great  inland  sea 
strobing  firom  the  high,  granite  mountains  in  the  East  to  those  in  the 
West;  fierce  and  almost  continuous  volcanic  action  during  the  Gneissic 
period,  while  the  metamorphic  or  crystalline  sedimentary  strata  were  de- 
posited; violent  but  intermittent  volcanic  action  during  the  Palseozoic  ages, 
or  while  the  fossiliferous  strata  arose  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  sea;  a 
constant  depression  of  the  Eastern  mountain-ranges,  whence  most  of  the 
material  forming  those  vast  lithographical  structures  came,  and  where  all 
the  volcanic  vents  existed  to  the  East  during  the  Palaeozoic  period. 
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The  oonseqaenoe  of  this  natural  prooess  is  that  whioh  we  are  now  did- 
cussing.  The  deep  basins  of  the  East^  formed  by  ike  depression  resulting 
from  long-oontinoed  volcanic  emption,  received  the  largest  amount  of  the 
vented  volcanic  material,  and  naturally  the  coarser  matter  settled  in  tlie 
nearest  and  deepest  basins,  while  the  finer  and  more  limited  amount  floated 
away,  on  wind  and  tide  and  waves,  to  the  centre  and  western  parts  of  the 
ancient  sea. 

Limestones  only  formed  in  the  East  during  periods  of  quiet;  but  they 
formed  rapidly,  since  the  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  magnesium  and  calcium 
existed  in  greater  quantities  where  the  heat  was  greatest;  but  they  formed 
more  constantly  in  the  West,  where  comparative  quiet  almost  oonstantly 
existed. 

As  the  Eastern  strata  were  depressed  and  the  bounding  mountain-ranges 
in  that  direction  became  lower  in  consequence,  so  the  sea  receded  from  the 
Western  mountains  and  gradually  exposed  its  western  margins  to  the  day, 
or  left  their  extensive  and  shallow  reaches  in  bog  and  swamp  to  form  those 
vast  prairies  in  the  manner,  perhaps,  so  ingeniously  and  scientifically 
described  by  Prof.  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  subject  in  this  connection  because,  with  the 
proof  so  abundantly  frimished  as  we  proceed,  the  subject  becomes  more 
clear  to  the  mind,  and  the  fistcts  as  they  arise  can  be  better  appreciated  and 
applied. 

ELEVATION  AND  DEPBESSION  Ot  THE  COAL  liEASUBES. 

The  common  level  of  the  Illinois  coal  measures  is  above  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis,  which  is  881  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  total  thickness  of 
the  coal-strata  is  900  feet;  add  to  this  the  thickness  of  the  Tertiary  and 
drift,  which  is  350  feet,  and  we  find  the  elevation  of  the  highest  points  in 
Illinois  within  the  coal-field,  to  be  1631  feet  above  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  or  the  elevation  of  the  coal  measures  to  be  1281  feet  above 
tide.  The  highest  point  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  1095  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

The  Illinois  or  the  Great  Central  coal-field  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois 
is  the  lowest  point  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  coal  is  found;  the 
deepest  basins,  however,  exist  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field, — ^perhaps  on  the 
Big  Sandy,  in  Kentucky.  The  following  table  represents  the  levels  j^t 
which  coal  exists  in  the  great  Appalachian  basin.  By  comparing  this  table 
with  figure  117,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  theoiy  of  elevation  must  be  erroneous 
and  singularly  unequal;  while  that  of  depression,  and  contraction  fit>m 
volcanic  action  and  condensation,  answers  every  coincident  and  fits  eveiy 
circumstance,  without  the  aid  of  miracles  or  natural  phenomena,  earth- 
quakes, &c.,  which  are  unnatural  and  not  natural  processes,  as  described. 
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The  coal  .measures  of  Illinois  are  stated  by  Prof.  Wilber  at  900  feet, 
which  we  presnme  to  be  nearly  the  maximum  thickness,  since  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Pittsburg  seam  has  any  existence  m  Illinois,  except 
in  the  highest  portions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  deepest 
vertical  section  given  in  the  Kentucky  survey  is  about  1600  feet,  embracing 
all  the  seams  found  in  the  All^hany  coal-field.  If  the  Pittsburg  seam 
exists  at  all  in  Illinois,  it  must  be  on  the  highest  points  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Grenerally  the  workable  seams  lie  below  the  Mahoning 
sandstone,  and  may  safely  be  identified  with  B,  E,  and  one  of  the  cannel 
seams,  which  we  cannot  place.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State 
only  one  workable  seam  is  found,  which  is  identical  with  B,  or  the  seam 
worked  by  the  Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company  on  the  Lehigh. 

The  principal  mines  of  Illinois  are  located  at  Lasalle,  St.  Johns,  Duquoin, 
Belleville,  Danville,  Rock  Island,  Carbon  Cliff,  Sheffield,  Kewanee,  Col- 


*  The  higliest  points  along  the  Atlantic  border  are  the  Black  Mountains,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 6600  feet;  Hoani  Washington,  New  Hampshire,  6260  feet;  Mount  Tahawus,  or 
Harey,  New  York*  6600;  Peaka  of  Otter,  in  Bine  Bidge,  Virginia,  6000  feet 

t  The  lowest  anthracite  basin  ia  siqiposed  to  be  8000  feet  below  the  sea-lereL  The 
PalsBoioio  formation  still  extends  85,000  feet  below  this  point,  and  in  all  probability  the 
gneissio  formation  is  of  equal  thickness.  These  combined  strata,  now  filling  the  bed  of 
the  aaefent  tea,  aire  orer  70,000  feel,  or  16  miles,  deep;  whereas  the  deepest  point  in 
lUinoia  ia  less  than  one  mile.  We  must,  therefore,  assign  mnoh  of  tho  differenoe  to 
depression* 
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ohester,  Fairbury,  Braoevilley  Morris,  CaseTville,  and  Alton.  The  total 
amount  mined  and  consumed  per  annum  is  stated  by  Wilber  to  be  650,000 
tons.  We  presume  the  consumption,  however,  to  be  fully  1,000,000  tons, 
including  the  local  consumption,  which  is  not  estimated  above. 


COAL-MINES  AT  BOCK  ISLAND. 

''The  coal  of  Rock  Island  and  vicinity  forms  a  part  of  the  northern 
border  of  the  great  Illinois  coal-field.  The  lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
here  come  to  the  sur&oe,  resting  upon  Devonian  or  Silurian  strata. 
Deeply  cut  by  the  great  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
and  removed  by  extensive  denudation,  the  coal  formation  exists  as  a  series 
of  outliers,  occupying  the  highest  points  of  land.  In  all  the  deep  valle^ 
it  has  been  swept  away,  and  its  ruins  have  gone  southward  to  form  the 
rich  alluviak  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  deltas  at  its  mouth. 

^'The  coal  is  found  associated  with  sandstones  and  limestones  in  thin 
bands  between  heavy  beds  of  shale.  One  workable  seam  only  has  been 
found,  which  has  an  average  thickness  of  about  three  feet  six  inches.  It  is, 
however,  quite  irr^ular,  being  liable  to  very  sudden  contractions  and 
expansions.  The  coal  lies  high  above  the  streams,  and  is  veiy  favorably 
located  for  mining.  It  is  generally  reached  by  driiling  into  the  hill-sides. 
The  roof  is  limestone  or  calcareous  sandstone,  occasionally  separated  from 
the  coal  by  a  thin  band  of  shale.  ^  Beneath  lies  a  very  bituminous  shale, 
sometimes  graduating  into  an  inferior  coal,  and  resting  upon  a  bed  of  fire- 
clay. This  shale  abounds  in  fossil  plants,  often  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
preservation,  prominent  among  which  are  huge  reeds  and  ferns,  mingled 
with  plants  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  fire-clay  has  been  tested 
and  found  valuable.  It  is  extensively  used  by  Thomas  &  Joury,  at  Car- 
bon Hill,  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  fire-brick,  and  tile, 

''Most  of  the  mines  of  this  district  are  small,  averaging  from  ten  to 
thirty  tons  daily  yield.  The  mining  is  done  at  the  outcrop  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  the  coal  is  generally  carted  to  Rock  Island  by  teams.  The  mines 
are  from  eight  to  ten  miles  distant  firom  the  river;  and  this  long  transporta- 
tion is  a  very  serious  drawback  upon  the  profits.  The  only  large  mines 
are  those  of  Cool  Valley,  owned  by  S.  L.  Cable,  Esq.,  of  Rock  Island. 
This  is  one  of  the  best-organized  mines  in  the  country.  Mr.  Cable  has 
built  a  railroad,  twelve  miles  long,  from  Rock  Island  to  his  mines,  over 
which  his  coal  is  carried  to  market.  His  annual  product  is  about  60,000 
tons,  which  is  marketed  mainly  at  the  river  and  carried  westward  into 
Iowa.  It  is  extensively  used  by  steamers,  and  supplies  the  large  towns  of 
Eastern  Iowa  with  fuel  and  gas.  About  80  hands  are  employed,  moat  of 
whom  are  common  laborers  who  have  taken  up  mining  and  acquired  their 
skill  by  practice  in  these  mines.    They  work  under  an  arrangement  as 
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novel  as  it  is  suocessftil.  The  miners  and  the  owners  of  the  mines  are 
parties  to  a  mntual  understanding,  by  which  the  railroad  receives  one*thinl, 
the  mine-owner  another,  and  the  operatives  (me-third  of  the  price  per  ton 
which  the  coal  brings  at  Rock  Island.  This  arrangement  works  admirably. 
It  secures  the  best  class  of  labor,  avoids  strikes,  encourages  men  to  establish 
permanent  homes,  and  secures  the  steady  development  of  the  mines.  It  is 
eminently  profitable  to  all  parties.  It  is  intrinsically  just  and  humane, 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  putting  more  money  into  the  pockets 
of  mine-owners  and  operatives  than  the  old  method. 

"The  mine  is  opened  in  the  side  of  a  steep  bluif  south  of  Rock  River. 
The  coal  is  brought  to  the  cars,  which  run  to  the  mouth  of  the  drift,  by 
mules,  over  a  wooden  track.  The  seam  is  here  about  four  feet  thick,  with 
excellent  roof  and  floor,  but  is  subject  to  some  slips  and  interruptions.  In 
niuiing  the  main  entry  back  into  the  bluff,  at  a  distance  of  about  60  rods 
from  the  opening,  the  coal  suddenly  gave  out,  and  was  replaced  by  a  mass 
of  sand  and  gravel,  mingled  with  large  stones  and  drift-wood.  This 
oocarrence  puzzled  the  miners  considerably,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  &ult  or  slip  of  the  strata.  .  On  examination,  however,  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  real  nature  of  the  interruption  becomes  obvious. 
The  coal  and  its  associate  rocks  come  in  again,  and  are  seen  in  their  proper 
place,  though  a  large  extent  of  the  formation  is  gone.  It  has  been  cut  out 
bj  denuding  agencies,  similar  to  those  which  are  now  at  work  in  every 
valley  where  water  flows.  But  the  space  has  filled  up  with  material 
washed  in  by  powerful  currents  while  tlie  sur&ce  suffered  a  temporary 
submergence.  The  phenomena  probably  belong  to  the  drift  epoch,  when 
extensive  areas  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  above  water  for  ages,  sub- 
sided below  the  ocean  and  became  covered  with  the  deposits  of  clay,  gravel, 
^d  boulders  which  form  the  surface  so  generally  in  the  North  temperate 
zone.  (?)  Possibly  it  is  altered  drift,  washed  in  by  the  Mississippi  at  its  flood 
when  its  waters  flowed  hundreds  of  feet  above  their  present  level.  Fresh 
water  has  certainly  stood  on  the  highest  lands  of  this  r^ion;  for  on  tlie 
hill-tops  deposits  of  loamy  clay  are  everywhere  visible,  containing  fresh- 
water shells.  All  shallow  beds  of  coal  are  liable  to  these  interruptions. 
hi  r^ions  which  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  inundation,  cutting 
broad  and  deep  vallejrs,  and  especially  where  the  deposit  of  drift  is  thick, 
the  greatest  care  is  required  in  opening  mines  where  a  hieavy  outlay  is  to 
be  made.  A  thorough  survey  by  a  competent  geologist  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  any  large  investment  in  improvements. 

''The  quality  of  this  coal  is  good,  though  hardly  equal  to  the  best  coals 
of  the  State,  as  seen  at  Duquoin,  Lasalle,  Danville,  and  Fairbury. 

''It  is  very  compact,  in  thick  layers,  with  mineral  charcoal  between, 
with  some  thin  seams  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  iron  in  small 
quantity. 
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Specific  gravity 1,363 

LoflB  in  coking 43.0 

Total  weight  of  coke 57.0 

Ashee 10.0 

''Vast  quantities  of  small  coal  lie  around  the  mines,  waste  and  useless, 
which  might  be  converted  into  the  finest  coke. 

^^The  area  covered  by  workable  coal  in  the  r^on  of  Bock  Island  is 
quite  limited;  and  every  ton  will  be  needed  for  the  local  consumption  and 
the  country  west  in  Iowa,  It  will  not  be  carried  north  or  east,  as  the 
Ltfusalle  mines  will  more  naturally  supply  that  demand. 

'^The  coke  from  this  coal  is  used  by  John  Deer,  Esq.,  in  his  extensive 
works  at  Moline.  Mr.  Deer  makes  cast-steel  ploughs  of  such  superior 
excellence  that  they  are  even  shipped  to  Europe.  They  are  noticed  in  a 
recent  Russian  paper  as  being  the  best  ploughs  yet  introduced  into  that 
country.  It  is  also  used  in  a  raw  state  by  S.  W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  at  Carbon 
Hill,  in  his  extensive  pottery-works,  with  success.  These  mines  are  of 
great  value,  and  will  be  the  means  of  building  up  extensive  manufiictures 
of  all  kinds  at  Bock  Island  and  Davenport.  The  possession  of  cheap  fuel 
will  more  and  more  determine  the  points  to  which  raw  material  will  be 
transported,  and  where  the  great  centres  of  manufiicturing  industry  will 
be  established.  E.  D." 

The  forcing  quotation  is  from  one  of  the  late  Chicago  papers,  sent  as 
by  a  firiend.  We  give  it  not  bs  a  description  of  the  most  prominent  mines, 
but  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  and  modes  of  mining. 

The  mines  of  St.  Clair  county,  near  St.  Louis,  are  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  in  Illinois,  and  comprise  nearly  60  operations,  producing  about 
300,000  tons  annually,  besides  the  local  consumption,  which  has  been 
stated  at  200,000  tons.  The  adjoining  mines  of  Madison  and  Grundy 
counties  produced  in  1864  over  100,000  tons.  The  mines  of  Kewanee  are 
said  to  produce  6000  tons  per  month  during  the  winter  season,  and  other 
mines  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailroad  about 
as  much.    The  annual  production  may  be  stated  at  100,000  tons. 

Ai  Lasalle  there  are  also  some  important  mines.  That  of  Col.  Taylor 
is  the  most  extensive  in  Illinois,  and  produces  about  300  tons  per  day.  It 
is  mined  from  a  single  shaft,  which  is  260  feet  deep.  This  mine  is  under 
the  tfvperintendence  of  an  old  Pennsylvanian,  from  the  Broad  Top  and 
Cambria  county  coal-region.  The  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  is  fixed 
at  twice  the  price  paid  for  mining. 

We  ihus  find  that  the  mines  of  St.  Louis  or  vicinity  produce  500,000 
tons,  those  of  Bock  Island  over  100,000,  those  of  Kewanee  and  vicinity 
100,000,  and  those  of  Lasalle  over  100,000,  per  annum, — ^making  a  total 
of  800,000  tons.    It  is  evident  that  over  200,000  tons  are  mined  from  the 
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mining-localities  formerly  named  and  not  here  repeated:  oonsequentlji 
the  production  of  Illinois  must  be  over  1, 000,000  tons  annually. 
Figure  129  represents  the  erosion  in  a  large  portion  of  this  coal-field. 

Fio.  129. 


EROSION  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES. 


The  seams  are  horuontal,  and  the  features  of  the  erosion  are  similar  to 
those  of  Cumberland^  Maryland,  or  Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  except  that 
both  these  regions  have  an  inclination  more  perceptible  than  the  dip  of  tlie 
Illinois  measures,  which  dip  slightly  from  north  to  south  at  an  imper- 
oqytible  angle. 

CENTBAL  COAL-FIELD  IN  INDIANA. 

That  portion  of  tiie  Central  coal-field  lying  in  Indiana  we  have  stated 
at  6700  square  miles  of  productive  coal-area.  The  coal  formation  is  per- 
haps fhlly  10,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

The  maximum  depth  of  the  coal  measures  is  greater  than  in  Illinois,  but 
less  than  in  Kentucky.  The  number  of  workable  seams  is  6  in  some 
localities  with  a  total  thickness  of  35  feet;  but  generally  only  three  seams 
are  of  workable  size,  and  towards  the  edges  of  the  field  only  one  is  found 
of  workable  dimensions.  The  upper  cannel-coal  seam  of  the  Kanawha 
does  not  seem  to  exist;  but  the  lower  cannel  is  good  and  productive,  and 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal  and  rather  dull. 
It  is  heavier  than  ordinary  cannel,  weighing  75  pounds  to  the  cubic  footy 
and  contains 

Fixed  carbon 69.40 

Volatile  matter 34.90 

Afihee 6.70 

100.00 

Notwithstanding  its  conchoidal  fracture  when  broken  across,  it  parts 
readily  in  flakes,  and  bums  without  any  tendency  to  coke  or  cake.  Its 
ready  ignition,  rapid  combustion,  and  bright  fierce  flame  render  it  a  splen- 
did fiiel  for  Western  steamboat  use,  in  generating  steam  rapidly;  but 
it  is  less  durable  than  the  harder  bituminous  of  bed  B,*  which  contains 

*  We  are  not  certain  of  the  identity  of  the  Cannelton  eaanel  of  Indiana  with  the  Kanawha 
lower  or  the  Breckinridge  cannel.  It  seems  to  he  the  lower  coal-hed,  or  A,  which  tn" 
qnentlj  changes  to  cannel  westward,  and  identical  with  the  Caseyville  cannel,  which 
contains  20  per  cent,  of  ash. 
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leas  bitamen  and  more  carbon  than  any  of  the  other  workable  beds  in 
Indiana.  The  amount  of  workable  coal  in  this  part  of  the  Central  coal- 
field may  be  stated  at  an  average  of  20  feet,  distributed  in  from  one  to  six 
seams.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  can  only  be  approximated  at  present ; 
but  it  cannot  be  less  than  500,000  tons  annually. 

Figure   180  is  from  Taylor's  Statistics.    We  introduce  it  merely  to 

Fig.  180. 


,    «,  coal  measures;  6,  b.  Carboniferous  limestone;  e,  Wayerlj  sandstone;  d,  UarceUus 
and  oil  shales. 

convey  an  idea  of  the  relative  width  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Central  coal- 
field and. the  progressive  depreciation  westward. 

CENTRAL  COAL-FIELD  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY. 

A  singular  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  takes  place  in 
the  Western-Kentucky  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field,  which  we  can 
only  account  for  by  the  greater  angle  of  dip  and,  consequently,  deeper 
basins  of  this  region.  A  basin  of  coal  is  always  filled  to  its  own  peculiar 
horizon,  which,  of  course,  must  conform  to  the  coal-field  in  wliich  it  exists. 
But  in  a  field  where  three  or  four  seams  may  be  the  general  number  found 
within  the  measures,  a  local  depression  having  the  basin-shape  and  lying 
below  the  base  of  the  surrounding  measures  will  accumulate  an  additional 
amount  of  measures,  and,  consequently,  additional  seams,  until  the  general 
horizon  of  the  field  is  reached.  But,  singularly,  the  lower  seams  are  always 
identical  with  each  other  all  through  the  field,  while  the  local  additions 
are  always  the  upper  ones.  We  said  singularly ;  but  naturally  would  be 
the  best  expression.  It  presents  evidence  that  all  coal-seams  are  formed 
in  water,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  formation  reaches  the  surfiuse  the  growth 
of  coal  and  the  accumulation  of  the  measures  cease. 

In  Kentucky  the  basins  lie  deeper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Central 
coal-field,  and  perhaps  as  deep  as  the  deepest  part  of  the  All^hany  coal* 
field.  As  an  evidence  of  depth,  we  find  the  coal-seams  to  be  of  a  minimum 
thickness,  while  they  are  in  maximum  numbers.  All  our  investigations 
prove  that  the  coal-beds  are  invariably  thin  when  formed  in  basins  of 
great  depth,  or  in  very  shallow  basins.  The  thickest  seams  always  exist 
in  basins  of  a  medium  depth. 

We  consider  basins  of  2000  feet,  and  of  course  over  that  depth,  to  be 
deep  bosinB,  and  those  of  1000  feet  depth  to  be  medium  basins.     By 
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•  •  •  • 

shallow  hajsSm  we  mean  bogs/  swamps^  and  shallow  waters  from  0  to  100 
feet  in  depth. 

The  All^hanies  rise  generally  abont  2500  feet  above  sea-level^  though 
some  points  attain  an  altitude  of  3000  feet  or  more.  The  highest  coal  on 
the  eastern  mai^n  of  the  Alleghanj  field^  outcropping  on  the  high  plateaus 
of  the  Alleghanj  Mountains,  is  about  2300  feet  above  tide.  This  we  must 
accept  as  the  water-line  of  the  great  basin  at  the  commencement  of  the  coal 
era.  The  elevation  of  the  Ohio  at  Cairo  is  290  feet  above  the  sea-level : 
therefore,  if  the  coal-basins  of  Western  Kentucky  are  not  deeper  than  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  depth  of  the  water,  in  those  basins  must  have  been 
2000  feet  deep  at  the  commencement  of  the  coal  era.  We  know  that  this 
does  not  conform  with  the  theories  of  coal  formation  generally  entertained, 
and  that  a  great  depression  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Mississippi  Valley ; 
bat  we  know,  too,  that  this  depression  was  greater  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West,  and  greater  beneath  the  AUeghanies  than  beneath  the  basins  of  West- 
ern Kentucky.  If  the  centre  of  the  great  basin  was  depressed  during  the 
formation  of  coal,  the  depression  of  the  Alleghany  range  was  greater:  there- 
fore the  depth  which  we  have  cited  will  hold  good  under  any  argument.  We 
do  not,  however,  set  up  the  foregoing  depth  of  coal-basins  as  an  arbitrary 
rule.  We  have  simply  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the' examination  of  a 
nnmber  of  basins;  but  we  are  bound  to  state  that  the  process  of  contraction 
has  undoubtedly  increased  the  depth  of  most  of  our  coal-basins,  though  the 
relative  proportions  have  been  retained;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
might  assume  1000  feet  as  a  maximum,  600  feet  as  a  medium,  and  100  as  a 
minimnm  depth  to  coal-.baains  as. they. originally  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the.Caxboniferous  era.  .  But  the  fiicts  contradict  this;  and  all  the 
great  coal-fields  in  Europe  and  America,  having  their  original  or  normal 
forms  unaltered,  prove  the  greater  depth  to  be  the  nearest  correct. 

The  following  vertical  section  is  from  Dr.  I>.  D.  Owen's  survey  of  Western 
Kentucky,  which  we  copy  from  a  pamphlet  ou  the  identification  of  the 
coal-seams,  kindly  furnished  us  by  Professor  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

We  must  here  state  that  our  identification  of  the  Lower  seams  does  not 
agree  fully  with  that  of  this  eminent  Palseontologist,  simply  from  the  fiict 
that  he  has  accepted  the  Wilkesbarre  section,  as  laid  down  in  the  geological 
survey  of  Pennsylvania,  as  correct,  and  has  identified  the  Mammoth  with 
B  in  consequence.  But,  notwithstanding .  this  grave  error j — ^which  must 
have  occasioned  him  much  difficulty  and .  uncertainty  at  times,  for  which, 
however,  he  is  not  responsible, — ^it  ia  wonderful  how  nearly  the  identifica- 
tion, which  we  have  worked  out  firom  the  actual  fiu^  presented,  and  which 
he  has  scientifically  arrived  at  by  Paksontological  evidence,  i^ree  with  each 
other. 

Until  this  moment  we  have  been  working  without  the  least  knowledge 
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of  each  other's  labor;  and  though  we  may  differ  widely  in  points  of  mere 
opinion,  the  fitcts  dicited,  though  obtained  by  different  prooeeees  and 
from  different  points  of  invefltigation,  are  corroborative  and  in  evid^ice  of 
the  correctness  of  the  modes  by  which  the  result  is  obtained* 
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We  obtained  the  foregoing  data  too  late  for  the  purpofie  of  illustrating 
them  with  an  engravings  uniformly  with  the  other  principal  sections  in  this 
work. 

The  celebrated  Breckinridge  cannel  coal  we  presume  to  be  in  poeition 
over  By  and  identified  with  the  lower  cannel  on  the  Great  ICanawha,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  third  seam  from  the  millstone  grit.  The  cannel-coal 
seams  of  Western  Kentucky  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  elsewhere 
in  the  Western  bituminous  fields,  except  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  section,  figure  118,  though  an  equal  depth  of  measures 
exists,  there  is  less  cannel,  and  not  as  many  coal-seams. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  Kentucky  cannel-beds  correctly,  fer 
the  want  of  the  proper  data.    We  will  endeavor  to  do  so  in  the  Appendix. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Western  Kentucky  may  be  stated  at 
250,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  whole  production  of  the  Great  Central 
coal-field  thus: — 

Illinois 1,000,000 

Indiana 500,000 

Western  Kentucky 250,000 

1,750,000 
THE  GBEAT  WESTERN  COAL-FIELD  IN  MISSOURI  AND  IOWA. 

The  Great  Western  coal-field,  as  we  before  stated,  is  part  of  the  Central 
coal-field,  and  might  be  appropriately  described  under  ike  name  of  the 
"Great  Central ;"  for  such  it  is* 

On  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  accompanying  map  displays  the 
Central  field  in  Illinois,  divided  only  by  the  erosions  of  the  vast  river 
which  separates  these  fields;  and  on  the  west  of  the  Missouri  River  we 
might  display  a  continuation  of  this  field  to  a  limited  extent  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  as  illustrated  in  figure  117,  or  the  transverse  section  of  the 
great  basinv 

The  area,  as  shown  on  the  map,  is  45,000  square  mile»,  of  whMi  21,000 
square  miles  exist  in  Missouri  and  24,000  square  miles  in  Iowa. 

The  dimensions  or  productive  extent  of  the  Great  Central  ooal-field  in- 
ckisive — applying  this  title  to  the  coal-fields  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
great  hi0iD>— may  be  set  fbiih  thua;-*— 
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8q.  Miles. 

Illinois 35,000 

Indiana.. ^ 10,000 

Western  Kentucky 5,000 

Iowa 24,000 

Missouri 21,000 

Nebraska 4,000 

Kansas 12,000 

Arkansas '. 12,000 

Total 123,000 

The  denuded  area  over  which  this  great  field  once  extended,  connecting 
all  in  one  vast  basin,  must  undoubtedly  be  double  the  extent  of  the  present 
productive  area  as  above  set  forth. 

The  western  portion  of  the  field  contains  only  the  lower  seams,  and 
f^eldom  more  than  three;  in  most  localities  only  one  workable  bed — ^the 
persistent  and  extensive  B — ^is  found. 

Figure  131  will  illustrate  the  geology  of  Missouri,  which  differs  little 
from  that  of  Iowa.  In  relation  to  the  coal  of  Missouri,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  geological  survey  of  that  State  by  Professor 
Swallow: — 

^'Workable  beds  of  coal  exist  in  nearly  all  places  where  the  coal  measures 
are  developed,  as  some  of  the  best  beds  are  near  the  base  and  crop  out  on 
the  borders  of  the  coal-field.  All  the  little  outliers  along  the  borders 
<x)ntain  more  or  less  coal,  though  the  strata  are  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  thick.  But,  exclusive  of  these  outliers  and  local  deposits,  we  have  an 
area  of  26,887  square  miles  of  the  regular  coal  measures.  In  many  places 
the  thickness  of  the  workable  coal-beds  is  over  15  feet;  and  tlie  leasft 
estimate  that  can  be  made  for  the  whole  area  is  6  feet. 

"This  will  give  134,435,000,000  tons  of  good,  available  coal  in  our 
State.  (?)  In  our  efforts  to  estimate  the  economical  value  of  so  vast  a  deposit 
of  this  most  useful  mineral,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  position  of 
these  beds  beneath  the  soil  of  one  of  the  richest  regions  on  the  continent, 
within  a  State  whose  manu&cturing  and  commercial  fiusilities  and  resouroes 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  any,  and  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  Biver,  and  the 
Pacific,  the  North  Missouri,  and  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  BailroodF. 
With  all  these  advantages  of  location,  the  certainty  that  these  coal-beds 
can  fiimish  100,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  the  next  1300  yeans,  (?)  and 
then  have  enough  left  for  a  few  succeeding  generations,  is  a  fiiot  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  State/' 

GEOLOGY  OF  MISSOURI. 

Figure  131  illustrates  the  geology  of  Missouri,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  coal-seams.    The  coal  measures  embrace  a  thickness  of  650  hei,  and 
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the  number  of  seamB,  small  and  large,  is  9;  of  which  only  three  can  be 

considered  workable. 

The  geology  of  this  State  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Illinois,  and  perhaps  were  the  survevs 
both  made  by  the  same  individuals  there  voukl 
be  no  diflerence,  except  in  local  distaaoes. 


TEBTICAL  COLUUN. 

'Hwooal  measures  aie  not  as  thick  by  160  feet 
in  Miaaouri  as  they  are  in  IllinMB,  and.  several  of 
tbe  sandiocks  are  wanting;  but  liJiile  the  sand- 
stones deereaae,  the  limestones  iiMKase.  The 
magnesian  limestones,  interoalatad  with  cal- 
ciferous  sandstones,  are  1000  feet  thick  in  Mis- 
souri; but  the  Galena  limestone,  its  equivftlcnt,  is 
only  300  feet  thick  in  Illiuois.(?) 

In  Pilot  Knob,  Iron  Mountain,  aiul  vicinitr, 
the  gneiss  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  ored  of 
that  celebrated  r^ion  exist  in  the  gneiasic  forau- 
tion,  intersected,  however,  by  porpl^ry,  wliich 
seems  to  have  been  ejected  with  the  luetallic  veins 
through  the  igneoua  or  granitio  rocks  below.  The 
identification  of  flgore  ISl  with  figure  128  will 
be  ibund  complete,  though  the  names  of  tbc  fonn- 
ations  are  ireqaeotly  difierent.  The  general 
continuation  of  the  limestones  of  Pesn^lvauia, 
and  the  absence  of  tbe  sandstones,  wilt  be  noticed. 


The  ooal  measures  thin  rapidly  iit  a  northern 
direction  &om  Miasonri,  and  in  Iowa  the  prf>- 
dttotive  measoies  are  generally  leea  than  100  feet 
in  thickness,  containing  only  one  reliable  or  work- 
able bed  of  coal,  which  ranges  from  4  to  5  ftet  in 
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Profefflor  Owen,  in  his  report,  says, — 

"Coal  and  iron  in  abundance  have  been  iband, 

and  other  valuable  minerals.    The  coal  measures 

of  Iowa  are  shallow;  much  more  so  than  those 

.n.  -.V..-..  vr  i.^.,^..         ^^  ^^  Illinois  coal-field.     They  seem  attenuated 

as  towards  the  mat^;itt  of  an  ancaetit  Carboniferous  sea,  not  avwmging  more 

than  fifty  &thoms  (300  feet)  in  thickness.    Of  these  the  productive  coal 
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measures  are  less  than  one  hundred  feci;  lliitsk.  The  tfaidcest  vein  of  coal 
detected  in  Iowa  does  not  exceed  from  four  to  five  feet;  while  in  Missouri 
flome  reach  the  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet(?)  and  upwards.  In  quality 
the  coal  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to  the  seams  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  To 
this,  however^  some  very  fidr  beds  form  exceptions. 

"Of  this  coal-field  in  Iowa  alone,  not  including  its  extension  soiidi  into 
Missouri,  the  dimensions  are  as  follows.  Its  average  width  firom  east  to 
west  is  less  than  200  miles;  its  greatest  length  firom  north  to  south  is 
about  140  miles;  its  contents,  about  25,000  square  miles;  its  extent,  mea- 
aared  in  a  direct  line,  is  200  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  up  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Moines.^^ 

The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  Great  Western  coal-field  in  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  is  about  600,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  coal-fields  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  are  but  partially 
developed,  and  little  can  be  said  concerning  them  of  practical  value,  more 
than  to  state  their  extent  and  character. 

The  coals  of  Kansas  and  Nebrai^ka  are  merely  the  thin  western  edges 
of  the  Great  Central  coal-field,  where  only  the  lowest  beds  exist,  and 
where  frequently  only  the  lowest  bed  of  thin  coal  is  found.  In  Arkansas 
the  coal  measures  approach  nearly  the  character  of  those  in  Missouri,  and 
stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  centre  of  the  great  basin. 

In  summing  up,  we  find  the  total  area  of  productive  coal  measures  within 
the  great  Appalachian  basin  to  be  190,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Texas 
and  the  coal  that  may  and  does  exist  on  its  extreme  western  edges.  This 
vast  area  may  be  properly  divided  into  two  distinct  and  comprehensive 
fields,  under  the  respective  names  of  the  Great  AU^hany  or  Eastern  coal- 
field, and  the  Great  Central  coal-field.  The  time  baa  not  yet  arrived  to 
include  the  "Great  Western  coal-field,** — though  we  have  thus  denominated 
the  western  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field. 

The  division  of  the  great  coal-areas  described,  or  the  portions  existing 
in  the  respective  States  within  their  limits,  may  be  enumerated  thus: — 

Great  Alleghany  goal-field  in 

Bq.  Mnet. 

1.  Pennsylvania 12,656 

2.  Ohio 7,100 

8.  Maryland 6M 

4.  West  Virginia lfi,W^ 

6.  East  Virginia 1^ 

6.  Kentucky 10,790 

7.  Tennessee 5,700 

8.  Georgia 170 

9.  Alabama ^»300 

66,22i 


j 
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Great  Central  ooAL-FiELi>  in 


Sq.  Miles.  8q.  ICflei. 


1.  niinoiB 35,000 

2.  Indiana 10,000 

3.  Western  Kentucky 5,000 

4.  Miflsoori '. 21,000 


5.  Iowa 24,000 

6.  Arkansas 12,000 

7.  Kansas 12,000 

8.  Nebraska 4,000 


123,000 

.  Alleghany  coal-field 55,000 

Michigan,  or  Northern,  coal-field 12.000 

Total 190,000 

bittAiinous  production. 

The  total  present  production  may  be  stated  approximately  thos: — 

Tons. 

Alleghany  coal-field 9,078,708 

Central  coal-field 2,250,000 

Michigan,  or  Northern,  coal-field «        100,000 

Total  for  1864* 11,428,708 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  the  United  States,  including  the  anthracites  and 
semi-bituminous  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania^  stands  thus  for  1864: — 

Tom. 

Anthracite 10,000,000 

Semi-bituminous 635,319 

Southern  bituminous  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina)f 200,000 

Western  bituminous 11.428.708 

Total  product 22,204,027 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

The  resources  of  the  great  inland  basin  which  we  have  been  describing 
are,  without  exception,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  the  world 
can  present, — in  &ct,  so  immeasurably  superior  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made  even  with  the  mQ9t.  favored  mineral  r^ion  yet  known  to  science  or 
the  world. 

*  The  produotion  of  the  Southern  States  is  estimated  by  the  amount  mined  before  the 
war.  Daring  the  war,  and  einoe,  bat  a  limited  proportion  of  the  quantitj  assigned  them 
has  been  produced.  In  a  former  page  wiU  be  found  the  production  of  each  ooal-producing 
State;  but,  deducting  the  entire  production  of  the  Southern  States,  the  amount  of  coal 
produced  in  1864  wiU  still  be  oyer  20,000,000  tons. 

f  This  amount  was  not  reduced  during  the  war;  but  it  maj  be  less  in  186& 
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Of  the  1,600^000  square  miles  within  this  immense  basin,  drained  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  and  the  Bio  Grande,  there  is 
ecaroelj  a  mile  that  is  not  available  as  agricultural  or  mineral  land. 
Within  the  basin  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coal-fields  presents  a  rich  and 
productive  soil,  and  the  mai^ns  of  the  basin,  terminating  on  the  lime- 
stones or  the  gneissic  mineral  rocks,  not  only  present  the  richest  beds  of 
iron,  copper,  and  lead,  but  also  a  snr&ce  generally  susceptible  of  cultivation 
and  much  of  it  extremely  productive. 

The  form  of  this  great  basin  is  also  eminently  available  to  the  industrial 
pursuits  and  economic  uses  of  society.  The  rivers  tend  to  one  common 
oente,  and  their  descent  is  so  uniform  and  gradual  that  most  of  them 
can  be  navigated  almost  to  their  sources,  ^^hile  their  banks  present  ready 
grades  for  our  great  railroad-lines. 

The  entire  area  thus  drained  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  as 
dense  as  that  of  England,  with  more  ease  and  equal  wealth;  or  the  great 
Mississippi  basin  is  fully  capable  of  supporting  one-half  the  population  of 
the  earth  in  wealth  and  luxury.  It  may  he  many  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
before  500,000,000  inhabitants  shall  crowd  this  vast  and  rich  arena.  But 
there  is  no  limit  that  we  can  now  place  to  the  increase  of  our  population ; 
nor  can  we  say  that  the  time  will  not  come  when  even  the  number  we  have 
specified  shall  find  free  homes  in  the  magnificent  plains  beyond  the  AUe- 
ghanies. 

Our  coal-fields  then  will  fulfil  the  uses  designed  by  Providence,  and  our 
mountains  of  iron  will  be  reduced  to  implements  of  industry  and  trade, 
and  all  may  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation  having 
no  rival .  or  counterpart,  where  the  people  are  only  accountable  for  their 
own  welfare  and  peace,  and  where  the  blessings  of  Heaven  may  be  enjoyed 
"under  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  and  none  to  make  us  afraid.*' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

NOBTHEASTEBN  OOAX-FIELBS. 

New  England  AnthnoiU  Coal-Field»-^Imp6rf6et  Fonnations— ^neiflflSo  Deposit*^ Altered 
Rocks — Gharneter  of  the  Coal  and  the  Coal-Fielde— Mining  Operations — ^The  Aroadian 
Coal-Fields  in  the  Britieh  North  American  ProTinces — Formation  of  Coal — ^Depresaion 
of  the  Basins — Growth  of  the  Limestone— Coal  and  Coal  Measures — Thickneea  of  Coal- 
Beds — Area — Noya  Scotia — New  Brunswick — Prince  Edward's  Island — Cape  Breton 
Island— Newfoundland-^il-Coal— Gas-Coal— CompaHaon  with  the  Gas-Coals  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylyania. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AJTTHRACITE  FIELDS. 

The  coals  of  the  New  England  States  are  anthracite  in  character,  and 
were  formed  nnder  the  same  influences  which  produced  the  anthracite  of 
Pennsylyania;  but  the  geological  conditions  differ  materially,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  to  which  the  bitumen  and  carbon  forming  the  ooal  were 
subjected  in  consequence,  destroyed  their  value  as  a  fiiel. 

The  coal'-basins  of  Massachusetts  are  found  in  or  closely  upon  the 
gneissic  rocks,  and  partake,  in  consequence,  of  all  the  imperfections  which 
always  accompany  such  formations. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Palseozoic  rocks  in  the  northeastern  limits  of  the 
ancient  Appalachian  Sea  are  almost  as  marked  and  uniform  as  that  which 
notes  their  progress  west.  But  in  the  New  England  States  existed  the 
granite  boundaries  of  the  great  basin,  and  the  formations  of  a  later  period 
only  took  place  in  the  depressions  of  the  granitic  or  gneissic  rocks. 

The  coal,  therefore,  is  peculiar,  or  characteristic  of  all  such  formations, 
— ^thin  and  irregular  in  its  stratified  beds,  or  subject  to  sudden  oontractiona 
and  enlargements,  to  upthrows  and  downthrows,  slip  dykes  and  rock 
fiiults,  saddles,  troubles,  hitches,  dirt  fitults,  and  all  the  ills  of  ooal-basins 
existing  without  those  necessary  conditions  for  the  production  of  coal 
noticed  in  Chapters  III.  and  IV.  of  this  book. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  partially  demonstrated,  that  this  coal  really  does 
exist  in  the  true  Palseological  position  of  our  great  coal-fields,  and  that  the 
sedimentary  strata  in  which  it  exists  have  been  metamorphosed  by  heat  into 
tlie  sub-crystalline;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  effect,  since  intense  heat  only 
could  change  the  rocks  in  this  manner,  as  all  the  metamorphic  or  gneissic 
rocks  have  been  changed  by  the  same  means. 

The  basins  in  which  this  coal  exists  are  extremely  irregular,  and  most 
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have  been  always  un&vorable  for  the  even  and  nniform  stratification  of 
valoable  coal-beds;  but  these  nn&vorable  conditions  have  been  subse- 
qnently  increased  in  deformity  by  lateral  contractions,  which  have  doubled 
and  folded  the  strata  in  sharp  waves,  and  not  only  crushed  the  coal,  but  by 
the  irr^ular  movements  of  the  crust  caused  the  coal-beds — and  of  course 
the  accompanying  strata — ^to  slide  above  or  below  their  true  horizons  of 
connection. 

We  find  the  same  cause  operating  violently  on  the  value  of  the  Pied- 
mont and  New  River  coal-fields  of  Yirginia,  as  far  as  the  slides  and  &ults 
are  concerned;  but  in  these  Southern  fields  the  heat  has  not  been  so  intense; 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  coals  has  been  changed  to  anthracite ;  but 
the  anthracite  is  always  on  the  side  nearest  the  regions  of  heat,  and  the 
bituminous  coal  is  always  most  remote. 

In  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  an  immense  thickness  of 
sedimentary  or  Palaeozoic  strata  existed  between  the  coal  and  the  regions 
of  heat,  and  formed  an  even  and  uniform  floor  for  the  reception  of  the  coal 
measures.  It  is  possible  and  probable  that  the  intensity  of  heat  and 
volcanic  action  was  fiir  greater  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  than 
the  New  England  anthracites;  but  the  interposition  of  the  immense  shield 
of  Palaeozoic  strata  not  only  preserved  the  coal  from  actual  contact  and 
destruction,  but  added  materially  to  the  growth  of  the  coal-beds  by  the 
production  of  the  carbon  and  bitumen  which  escaped  from  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  &ct  that  the  salvation  of  our 
magnificent  anthracite  fields  is  due  to  the  immense  thickness  of  the  Palae- 
ozoic or  stratified  floor  upon  which  they  rest.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  pro- 
tection, we  should  have  had  distorted  and  jumbled  basins  of  plumbago,  coal, 
dirt,  slate,  and  rock.  Even  under  the  favorable  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  some  of  our  deepest  and  largest  basins  nearest  the  regions  of 
volcanic  heat  have  barely  escaped  its  destructive  influences. 

In  Pennsylvania,,  as  in  all  anthracite  basins,  the  hardest  and  purest 
anthracite  is  alw&ys  nearest  the  point  fi^m  whence  the  heat  emanates,  and 
the  softest  or  semi-bituminous  is  most  remote,  but  with  this  exception : 
when  the  coal  is  unprotected  from  the  intense  heat  by  intervening  strata, 
it  is  frequently  destroyed  by  that  heat,  or  subsequently  crushed  and  dis- 
torted by  the  contractions  of  the  crust  when  condensed  by  the  evaporation 
or  loss  of  the  same,  viz.,  heat. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  coals  of  New  England, 
by  practical  as  well  as  those  who  were  not  practical  men ;  but  they  have 
all  resulted  in  &ilure,  not  for  the  want  of  means  or  experience  (except  in 
a  few  cases),  but  because  the  beds  were  too  unreliable  and  irregular  to 
permit  the  production  of  coal  with  economy,  or  in  competition  with  nyning 
operations  in  the  reliable  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  give  below  a  section  fi^m  Taylor's  Statistics,  across  the  Portsmouth 
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baain  in  Rhode  Island^  from  Mount  Hope  Bay  to  Narraganset  Bay, 
looking  north. 

The  centre  of  the  basin,  or  the  measutea  overlying  the  coal,  appear  to 
consist  of  altered  sedimentary  rocks,  metamorphosed  from  the  common 

Fio.  182. 


Ooal  Bwmi.  Ooal-Seams. 

Dip  450. 

TRANSVERSE  SECTION.  PORTSMOUTH  ANTHRACITE  SAStN. 


slates  and  sandstones  to  the  crystalline,  sedimentary,  or  metamorphic,  by 
heat  in  water.  The  ooal  rests  on  a  coarse  conglomerate,  made  up  with  the 
fragments  of  primitive  rocks,  but  singularly  impressed  with  fossil  forms 
peculiar  to  later  ages;  thus  presenting  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  older 
rocks  in  superior  position,  or  at  greater  elevation  than  the  basin  in  which 
this  coal  was  found.  There  are  three  seams  of  coal  outcropping  on  the 
western  side,  dipping  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  at  an  angle  of  45^, 
but  flattening  towards  the  centre.  They  are  all  much  crushed  and 
irr^ular.  The  average  size  of  these  seams  is  about  3  feet;  but  they  are 
constantly  liable  to  sudden  changes,  and  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  as 
many  feet  in  a  short  distance. 

The  outcrops  frequently  yield  plumbago,  and  occasionally  nests  of  almost 
pure  graphite  are  found  in  the  coal-beds.  That  near  the  surface  is  col- 
lected and  sold  as  black  lead,  under  the  name  of  ^'British  lustre,"  and 
makes  a  good  polish  for  stoves,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  and  irregularities  of  these  coal  formations, 
the  coal  when  in  its  best  condition  is  very  good,  and  presents  the  following 
analysis : — 

Carbon 87.40 

Moisture ^    6.20 

Ashes *    6.40 

100.00 

which  indicates  a  true  anthracite ;  and  most  of  our  geologists  who  have 
examined  this  region  pronounce  the  coal  of  great  local  value.  Professor 
Hitchcock  says,  '^  Ere  long,  the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  and  even  that 
of  Worcester,  will  be  considered  by  posterity,  if  not  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, as  a  treasure  of  great  value."  And  in  publishing  his  final  report  in 
1840,  he  says, — 

'^  I  became  satisfied  that  a  part  of  this  r^on  was  a  true  ooal  formation, 
and  so  marked  it  on  the  map.  I  now  go  a  step  &rther,  and  maintain  that 
the  whole  of  this  tract,  embracing  not  less  than  600  square  miles,  is  a 
genuine  coal-field  that  has  experienced  more  than  ordinary  metamorphio 
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action.  The  mdaimorpfaic  action  to  which  this  deposit  and  the  coal  have 
been  subject  is  twofold,  viz. :  first,  mechanical ;  second,  chemical. 

^'The  mechanical  forces  seem  to  have  operated  on  the  strata  containing 
the  coal  in  a  lateral  direction,  so  as  not  only  to  raise  them  into  a  highly 
inclined  position,  but  also  to  produce  plaits  or  folds  siich  as  would  be 
formed  if  several  sheets  of  paper  lying  upon  one  another  ware  taken  into 
a  man's  hands  and  by  pressure  on  the  opposite  edges  were  crumpled  so  as 
to  form  ridges  and  hollows. 

''The  chemical  metamorphoses  which  these  rocks  have  experienced  con* 
sist  mainly  in  such  efiects  as  heat  would  produce. 

''....  The  evidence  seems  very  strong  on  which  I  base  the  condusion 
that  the  Bristol  and  Rhode  Island  deposits,  with  v^etable  remains,  pos- 
sess much  the  age  and  diiaraofcer  of  a  true  coal-field  as  the  Carboniferous 
period  of  the  geologists.  i 

''I.  In  tjie  first  place,  the  general  outline  of  the  surfitoe  over  this  field 
corresponds  with  a  regular  coal-field  or  basin. 

''II.  The  rocks  correspond  essentially  to  those  of  the  coal  measures. 

"III.  The  number,  position,  strike,  dip,  and  general  character  of  the 
beds  of  coal  already  discovered  in  the  district  under  consideration  render 
it  probable  that  it  is  all  one  coal-field,  or  essentially  one. . 

"IV.  The  character  of  the  vegetable  remains  found  in  ccmnection  with 
these  ooal-beds  make  it  almost  certain  that  they  belong  to  the  coal  measures 
of  the  Carboniferous  period/' 

Dr.  Jackson  thinks  that  the  coal  of  Mansfield,  m  Maasacliuaetts,  may 
be  worked  with  much  profit  if  pursued  with  skill  and  judgment. 

But  the  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  profitable  mining  in  these  New  England 
coal-fields  will  be  evident  to  practical  men.  Most  of  the  coal  lies  below 
water-level^  and  can  only  be  reached  with  long,  deep  slopes  or  shafts;  and^ 
as  the  beds  are  thin,  a  great  distance  must  be  opened  out  to  produce  even  a 
small  amount  of  coal. 

The  cost  of  erecting  machinery  and  establishing  mines  under  such  cir- 
cumstances  is  great,  and  the  iteration  of  them  expensive;  while  at  best 
the  coal  can  only  be  obtained  at  double  the  cost  in  ordinary  mining  opera*- 
tions  in  other  thicker  and  more  regular  beds.  But^  in  addition  to  all 
those  serious  drawbacks,  whea  ihe  mines  are  opened  and  the  proprietors 
commencing  to  realize,  a  sudden  stop  is  put  to  the  production  of  coal  by  a 
downthrow,  an  upthrow,  a  fitult,  or  a  thinning  of  the  seam,  which  may 
continue  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

These  difficulties^  or,  as  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  minens  call  them, 
"troubles,"  are  always  met  with  sooner  or  later,  and  almost  invariably  end 
in  fiuhire.  Three  feet  of  coal  would  pay  well  in  the  New  England  States 
if  the  seams  were  r^ular  and  pure ;  but  under  existing  droumstances  it  is 
a  question  if  any  mode  of  mining  would  result  profitably.    The  only 
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sonable  chances  for  sucoesa  are  in  basins  of  moderate  depth,  where  the 
sur&ce  indications  of  dip  and  uniform  structure  are  fiivorabley  and  where 
the  beds  are  not  folded  and  distorted,  but  inclining  at  an  angle  of  35^  or 
less,  with  uniform  evenness  of  intervening  strata. 

Under  such  circumstanoes  a  company  might  be  justified  in  fiiirly  deve- 
loping the  resources  of  the  anthracite  fields  of  New  England;  and  if  ope* 
rations  are  conducted  with  especial  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  coal  exists,  and  one-half  the  area  be  productive  of  paying  or  workable 
seams,  the  result  might  be  fiivorable,  since  the  coal  is  worth  $5  per  ton  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  in  that  region,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Eastern 
markets. 

To  insure  success,  or  to  prove  the  availability  of  mining,  exploring  drifts 
or  gangways  should  be  pushed  constantly  forwards  through  coal  or  iault,  in 
order  to  open  enough  of  the  mine  to  provide  workable  coal  at  all  times, 
leaving  the  thin  or  unworkable  portions  as  pillars,  &c.  By  working  the 
best  portions  of  the  coal  and  driving  narrow  gangways  through  the  unpro- 
ductive  parts,  there  would  be  reasonable  chances  of  success. 

THE  ARCADIAN  COAL-FIELDS. 

These  coal-fields  are  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  limits  of  the 
ancient  Appalachian  Sea,  and,  by  their  singular  and  peculiar  structure, 
ofier  conclusive  evidence  in  fiivor  of  the  propositions  we  have  set  forth  and 
the  theory  which  we  r^ard  as  established  by  the  &ct8  developed  in  r^ard 
to  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  Pakaozoic  strata  in  the  great  basin. 

It  also  proves  conclusively  the  subsidence  and  consequent  submergence 
of  the  eastern  granite  shores  of  the  ancient  sea.  We  find  the  coal-beds 
existing  under  Uie  sea,  and  the  deep  basins  or  measures  in  which  these  beds 
exist  10,000  feet  or  more  below  the  common  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  this  remote  comer  of  the  great  Appalachian  basin  there  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  series  of  deep  basins,  as  in  the  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite.  But  instead  of  these  deep  basins  becoming  filled  up 
with  the  coarse  sedimentary  material  of  eruptive  volcanoes,  which  existed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  consequently, 
filled  them,  the  former  or  Arcadian  basins  were  slowly  and  gradually 
filled  with  the  fine  floating  particles  of  dust  or  sand  which  the  waves  or 
the  winds  carried  to  a  great  distance,  or  became  filled  with  the  limestones 
which  always  accumulated  in  the  regions  of  deep  and  quiet  waters. 

Active  volcanoes  did  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arcadian  fields.  Those  which  may  have  existed  were  local,  and  effected  no 
material  change  in  the  features  of  this  portion  of  the  earth's  sur&ee.  But 
while  volcanic  vents  did  not  exist  to  fill  with  decomposed  or  water-crushed 
lava  the  deep  Arcadian  basins,  the  eruptions  of  the  long  line  of  vents  to 
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the  south  not  only  prodaoed  part  of  the  material  to  fill  them^  bnt  produced 
the  result  whieh  depreeeed  them  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  depression  was  slow^  and  the  process  of 
accumulating  the  vast  pile  of  measures  which  now  fill  these  basins  gradual 
and  continuous.  While  the  coal  formed  in  the  anthracite  basins  and  quiet 
reigned  over  the  &oe  of  the  vast  inland  seas^  the  limestones  grew  in  Ar- 
(*adia  as  they  grew  in  the  West^  but  perhaps  &ster. 

The  probable  depth  of  these  basins  is  not  far  from  20^000  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  measures  in  the  deepest  not  much  short  of  15,000 
feet.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  V^ere  originally  of  this  great  depth,  but 
that  they  have  increased  their  original  depth  by  the  gradual  subsidence 
which  took  down  all  the  Eastern  mountains  firom  Newfoundland  to  Cuba, 
and,  .consequently,  the  accompanying  and  nearest  basins.  But  that  they 
were  originally  deep  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  first  2314  feet  of 
measures  contain  no  coal,  and  the  next  succeeding  3240  feet  only  nine 
small  seams  of  coal,  aggr^ating  10  inches  in  all,  and  corresponding  to  our 
Mae  coal  measures.  Above  this  there  are  2082  feet  containing  no  coal. 
Thus  we  find  that  over  7000  feet  of  measures  were  precipitated  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Arcadian  basins  before  workable  coal-seams  did  or  could  com- 
mence to  form.  Even  then  the  depth  in  which  they  formed  must  be  great, 
since  the  seams  Are  extremely  thin  And  unproductive :  only  7  out  of  47  seams 
are  of  workable  size,  and  these  contain  only  20  feet  of  workable  coal ;  while  the 
other  40  seams  are  only  firom  |  an  inch  to  14  inches  in  thickness  respectively. 

These  47  seams  exist  in  2819  feet  of  measures.  Above  these  are  2134 
feet  of  measured,  containing  22  unproductive  or  thin  seams,  aggregating 
5  feet  of  coal.  The  upper  series,  and  perhaps  the  only  truly  productive 
portion  of  this  immense  thickness  of  measures,  is  2267  feet  thick,  and 
c*ontains  12  coal-seams,  the  thickest  of  whidi  is  36  feet,  the  whole  aggre- 
gating 72  feet  of  workable  coal  in  6  seams. 

The  following  data,  from  a  reliable  and  interesting  report  by  Gapt  Thos. 
Petherick,  may  be  depended  on  as  representing  the  workable  coal  in  the 
Pictou  discrict  of  Nova  Scotia. 


NUMBER  OF  COAL-SEAMS  AND  THEIR  THICKNESS  IN  THE  PICTOU  DISTRICT, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

"Main  ooal" ,  ^  ,^  ^    ^ 

"Decpc<»l",  U48fect* 

"Third  coar 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  6. 
No.  6. 
No.  7. 


i»> 


280  feet*. 


*  Purvis  coar* 

'Flemmpig  coal'' 

'McGregor  coal" 

*Oil  coal" 240  feet*. 


(3 
12 


No.  8.  2d.  Oil  coaly  not  examined. 


36  feet 
22 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

? 
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At  a  point  where  the  Pictou  main  coal  is  set  down  as  38  feet  thick,  the  coal- 
benches  or  strata,  with  intercalated  slates  and  claTS,  are  thus  described: — 

•  Feet.         Inchee. 

Roof,  BoH  crumbling  slate 0  3 

Coal,  flhaly 0  6J 

Coal,  laminated,  with  "mother  of  coal'' 2  0 

Coal,  cnlical 3  2 

Shaly  ironstone  and  fossils 0  4ti 

Coal,  laminated  and  cnbical,  with  slates 9  3 

Shaly  ironstone,  with  fossils • 9  8 

Coal  intermixed  with  iron  balls 1  2 

Coal  with  thin  slates 6  7 

Ironstone  and  Bolphnr 3  0 

Coal  with  thin  bands  of  slate 10  3 

Coarse  coal  with  slate  and  snlphnr.....*  t  ^ 1  0 

Coal  with  sulphur  rolls 2  1 

Coal,  laminated  and  cubical 2  3 

Fire^ky 0  10 

AREA* 

The  area  of  the  Arcadian  coal-fields  is  very  extensive,  and  has  been 
variously  estimated  £x>m  6000  to  10,000  square  miles.  The  total  area  is 
perhaps  not  less  than  9000  square  miles  of  coal  measures ;  but  we  have 
hesitated  to  accept  2500  square  miles  as  productive,  since  the  large  or  work- 
able seams  cover  but  a  comparatively  small  limit,  while  the  underlying 
and  unproductive  seams  exist  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  The  large 
upper  seams  have  not  been  found  in  any  but  the  Pictou  basins.  In  Cum- 
berland, at  the  Joggins,  the  third  series  of  ooal-seams  appears  to  produce 
all  the  workable  coal,  which  exists  in  the  following  order: — 

Peet.       Inches. 

1.  Upper  or  .Pictou  measures,  not  existing. 

2.  2134  feet,  containing  22  coal-beds (coal)     5  5 

3.  2539    «  "         47        «       (coal)  47  9J 

4.2802    "  "         no  coal-beds 

6.  3240    "  «  9        "       (coal)    0  10 

Beds 78  (coal)  54  0} 

The  thickest  bed  among  these  78  seams  is  only  4  feet  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  contains  only  3  feet  8  inches  of  coal ;  while  only  two  or  three  of 
the  remainder  contain  more  than  2  feet  of  workable  coal ;  and  since  these 
seams  are  measured  where  exposed  on  a  high  bluff  against  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  or  the  Chignecto  Bay  thereof,  where  much  of  the  original  out- 
crops must  have  been  swept  away  by  the  waters,  and  thus  exposing  the 
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ooal-beda  in  their  maximam  condition^  we  may  expect  these  seams  to  de- 
preciate as  thej  descend  under  the  deeper  parts  of  this  deq>  Cumberland 
basin.  It  is  not  likelj^  therefore^  that  these  seams  will  ever  be  very  pro- 
ductive; and^  since  the  same  lower  measures  exist  exclusively  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  perhaps  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland, 
these  coal  districts  can  never  be  considered  productive  to  any  extent. 

The  coal  districts  of  the  '^  Joggins/'  in  Cumberland^  and  a  correspond- 
ing horizon  throughout  this  county,  may  produce  coal  for  local  demand,  but 
little  for  exportation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  coals  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  southwestern  end  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  The  only 
productive  districts  are  those  of  Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Sidney  in 
Cape  Breton  Island;  and  we  think  our  estimate  of  2500  square  miles 
quite  as  extensive  as  the  productive  area. 

The  coal-seams  of  Sidney,  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  are  of  moderate 
dimensions.    They  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

feet.  Isohct. 

Top  seam 3  8 

Measures , 280  0 

Loyd's  Cove  seam 5  0 

Measures 730  0 

Main  coal-seam 6  9 

Measures 450  0 

Indian  Gove  seam 4  8 

The  Arcadian  coal-fields  in  the  British  Provinces  are  divided  by  geo- 
logists into  a  number  of  districts  or  basins;  but  each  district  (as  the 
Pictou)  may  be  divided  into  several  basins,  in  which  the  coal-seams  undu- 
late without  coming  to  the  surface,  or  they  outcrop  and  the  basins  are 
divided  by  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestone,  or  the  metamorpbic 
and  Plutonic  rocks.  The  basins,  however,  are  wide  and  deep,  and  the  dip 
of  the  strata  is  gradual  and  uniform, — seldom  over  20°  in  inclination,  and 
generally  much  below. 

These  basins  were  not  formed,  as  most  of  our  Eastern  basins  are,  on  the 
sandstones  which  fill  or  prepare  them  for  the  coal  measures,  but  are  formed 
on  the  early  limestones  which  succeeded  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the 
gneissic  period;  and  the  succeeding  limestones  which  fill  our  Western 
basins  also  make  up  the  greatest  portion  of  the  measures  in  these.  But 
perhaps  there  are  more  shales,  slates,  clays,  and  sandstones  here  than  in  the 
West,  as  these  basins  are  deeper  than  the  Western  basins,  and  perhaps  sub- 
ject to  more  drift  and  debris  from  the  higher  grounds  which  surrounded 
them  and  firom  the  great  river  which  flowed  into  them.  They  were 
deejier  than  our  Western  basins ;  and,  since  all  appear  to  have  been  filled 
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nearlj  to  the  brim,  of  coarse  the  deepest  basiiis  retamed  or  held  the 
greatest  amount  of  sediment. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  and  iron  pyrites  in  the  measures  and  seams 
of  the  Arcadian  fields  is  of  serious  injury  to  the  value  of  the  coal. 
We  may  account  for  its  existence  as  a  creation  from  sublimation;  and 
since  sulphur  and  iron  pyrites  exist  in  greatest  profusion  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gneissio  formation,  and,  consequently,  in  all  coal-fields,  stratified  on  or 
in  the  gneiss,  or  in  proximity  to  it,  we  may  account  not  only  for  the  sul- 
phur, but  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  which  exists  so  plentifully  in  the 
Arcadian  coal-measures,  on  the  same  principle,  from  the  absence  of  the 
intervening  masses  of  sedimentary  sandstones  which  accompany  all  our 
great  coal  formations,  except  the  Western.  Most  of  the  coals  of  Arcadia 
are  of  the  &t  or  highly  bituminous  order,  and  plainly  indicate  their  remote- 
ness from  the  r^ons  of  the  great  heat  which  operated  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracites. 

The  asphaltum  and  "  oil  coals''  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
contain  as  much  bitumen  as  the  best  cannd  coals  of  our  Western  fields. 
Some  of  the  lower  coals  in  the  Pictou  district  stand  thus : — 


No.1. 

Carbon 65.70 

Vohitile  matter 22.50 

Ash 11.80 

100.00 


No.  2. 

Carbon 25.23 

Volatile  matter 66.66 

Ash 8.21 

100.00 


No.  1  is  known  as  a  steam  coal;  No.  2,  as  the  Stellar  or  ^'oil  coal/' 
From  the  latter,  oil  can  be  made  with  profit, — ^perhaps  on  an  equality  with 
the  cannel  coals  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  as  fiur  as  the  yield  of  oil  per  ton 
is  concerned ;  but  the  relative  cost  of  mining  is  much  greater. 

The  Kanawha  cannel-seams  are  from  4  to  6  feet  in  thickness  above 
water-level,  and  can  be  mined  with  the  greatest  economy ;  while  the  ''oil 
coal"  of  Nova  Scotia  lies  deep  below  water-level,  is  comparatively  thin, 
and  divided  thus : — 

Common  bitaminons 16  inches. 

Oil  coal,  "Stellar" 13      " 

Bituminous  slate,  or  shale 19      <' 

The  seam  is  therefore  only  29  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  oil-producing 
stratum  or  bench  only  13  inches:  it  will  thus  appear  that  the  comparison 
IS  un&vorable  to  the  Nova  Scotia  oil  coal. 

The  common  bituminous  coals,  however,  of  Nova  Scotia  are  rich  in 
bitumen,  will  produce  certain  amounts  of  oil,  and  may  be  considered  good 
gas  coal;  though  much  of  the  Arcadian  coals  crumbles  on  exposure  to  the 
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atmosphere,  and  are  subject  to  spontaneous  opmbustion  in  oonsequenee,  as 
some  of  our  Brooklyn  friends  may  know  to  their  cost. 
A  specimen  of  the  best  gas  coal  produced  the  following  analysis : — 

Volatile  matter 32.0 

Fixed  carbon 59.3 

Afihes 8.7 

100.0 

This  result  is  nearly  the  same  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  Richmond 
(Virginia)  coals,  which  are  as  fiivorably  located  to  the  shipping  at  tide-water 
as  the  coals  of  Pictou,  and  which,  perhaps,  can  be  mined  with  equal 
economy. 

A  mean  of  several  specimens  of  Virginian  gas-coal  gaye — 

Carbon 68.60 

Volatile  matter 37.60 

Ash 6.00 

100.00 

y 
An  average  specimen  of  the  Westmoreland^  (Pennsylvania)  gas  coal,  on 

the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  which  is  used  extensively 

for  gas-making  purposes  in  Pennsylvania,  made  the  following  analysis: — 

Carbon ^ 59.50 

VolatUe  matter '. 36.00 

Aflh 4.50 

100.00 

The  cost  of  putting  either  of  those  two  coals  in  New  York  cannot  vaiy 
much  from  the  cost  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal;  and  as  they  are  equally  as 
good,  if  not  better,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  import  gas 
coal  to  this  country  when  we  have  more  of  the  artide  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  All  such  importations  are  simply  wastefol  leaks  in 
our  economy,  which  need  stopping. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  identify  the  Arcadian  coals. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

TIBGIiaA  AND  NORTH  GABOUNA  OOAIi-FISLSS. 

CbarMter  and  Location  of  the  Southern  Coal-Field»— ComparisoiiB  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Fields — The  Formation  of  Coal — The  Richmond  Coal-Field — Granite  Formations 
— Eztinot  Voloanoee— Transverse  Section — ^Vertical  Sections— Irregularities— Difficulties 
of  Mining— Soath  Side— North  Side— Coal-Beds— Iron  Ore— Natural  Coke— Whin  Book 
^Cinder— Mines  and  Produotion^The  Piedmont  Coal-Field— Qneiasio  Floor — Trap 
Dikes — Coal-Beds — Dan  Riyer  Coal-Field^-Location  and  Character — Deep  Riyer  Coal- 
Field — Great  Depth  of  the  Measures — Coal-Beds — ^New  Biyer  Coal>  Field — Proto-Car* 
boniferons — ^Extent  and  Character — Ores— Outlet  to  the  West 

FoixowiNG  the  description  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  ooal-fields^  we 
propose  now  to  notice  hrieflj  the  Southern  independent  ooal-fields^  which 
exist  in  the  primitive  rocks,  or  on  the  Atlantic  slopes,  and  are  formations 
of  a  later  date  than  the  AU^hany  or  WcBtem  bituminous  coals,  which 
belong  to  the  true  or  CarConiferous  era.  These  are  small,  impure,  irre- 
gular, and  insignificant  deposits,  compared  with  the  great  fields  of  the 
West;  but  being  located  in  populous  districts,  remote  from  the  regions  of 
the  true  bituminous  coals,  they  become  of  great  local  value.  The  cost  of 
mining  is  id  ways  greater  in  such  irr^ular  formations,  as  we  shall  describe; 
but  the  coal  is  frequently  pure  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  except  the 
smelting  of  iron,  and  generally  of  a  character  suitable  for  steam  and  most 
domestic  purposes. 

There  are  five  distinct  coal-formations  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Three  of  these  appear  to  be  creations  of  relatively  different  ages,  but  all  of 
later  periods  than  those  of  the  true  formations. 

The  Richmond  coal-field,  near  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  lies  within  the 
granite  basins  of  the  primitive  formations,  but  is  nevertheless  the  latest 
creation.  The  Piedmont  coal-field  lies  fiurther  inland,  in  the  counties  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cumberland,  and  is  within  the  gneissio  basins,  or  the 
crystalline,  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  metamorphic  era;  but  the  coal  is  of 
an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Richmond.  Tins  field  is,  perhaps,  part  of 
or  a  parallel  formation  with  the  Dan  River  coal-field.  The  Deep  River 
»al-field,  in  North  Carolina,  is  undoubtedly  of  a  cotemporary  date  with 
ihe  Piedmont  and  Dan  River  coal-fields;  but  the  composition  of  its  litho- 
logical  structure  is  materially  different,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
Booroes  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  New  River  coal-field,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Virginia,  essentially  differs  from  all  other  coal  formations 
in  this  country,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  coal  in  existence^  or  the  creation 
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of  the  proto-Carboniferons  ages.  The  character  of  the  strata  in  which  it 
exists  belongs  to  the  Vespertine  period  of  the  Paleozoic  formations,  and  the 
fossils  found  therein  apparently  belong  to  the  earliest  dates  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous era.  Therefore,  we  place  the  New  River  coal-field  in  an  older 
position  than  the  great  coal-fields  we  have  been  describing;  while  the  coal- 
fields of  the  East,  though  occupying  positions  on  rocks  of  the  older  form- 
ations, are  still  more  recent  in  their  respective  creations. 

The  great  coal-fields  of  the  West,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the 
interior  portions  of  our  continent,  are  among  the  oldest  creations  of  coal, 
and  the  productions  of  tha  Carboniferous,  or  Gbeat  Coal  Era,  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  coal-deposits  of  the  world  were  formed.  Yet  those 
immense  deposits  of  coal  are  stratified  in  a  comparatively  late  geological 
age,  since  which  no  great  lithological  structure  has  been  created  on 
this  continent.  The  Permian,  overlying  the  coal,  caps  the  Pal»ozoic 
column  but  rarely  in  this  country,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  There- 
fore the  coal  measures  proper  may  be  considered  the  last  great  creation  of 
this  continent,  since  we  consider  the  Lignites  and  Tertiaiy  coals  of  the 
western  margin  of  the  Appalachian  or  ancient  sea  the  cotemporary  forma- 
tions of  those  great  Eastern  beds  of  true  coal.  But  those  imperfect  coals 
were  created  under  less  fitvorable  -conditions  than  the  true  coals  of  the 
East.  The  sea  was  shallow  on  its  western  margins,  as  all  the  dream- 
stances — ^and  they  are  numerous — ^prove.  The  vegetation  may  have  been 
profuse  in  those  shallow  waters;  but  vegetation  alone  was  not  sufficient  to 
form  the  vast  coal-beds  in  the  East,  and  did  not  form  them  in  the  West 
The  hydro-carbon  oils,  which  were  the  productions  of  heat  and  the 
chemical  combinations  of  certain  minerals,  as  described  in  Chapter  IV., 
were  deficient  in  the  western  margins  of  the  great  basin,  or  ancient  sea; 
and,  consequently,  the  coal  is  also  deficient  and  imperfect. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  not  familiar  with  geology  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  creation  of  coal,  that  the  coal-fields  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  which  exist  in  the  oldest  rocks,  should  be  of  still  later 
date  than  the  fields  reposing  on  our  latest  creations;  but  this  apparent 
irregularity  can  be  clearly  explained,  we  think,  on  the  principles  advanced 
in  Chapter  III. 

When  the  coal-fields  of  the  interior — ^which  we  often  speak  of  as  the 
West,  more  from  habit  than  from  propriety — ^were  in  course  of  formation, 
the  rocks  in  which  the  Southern  coal-fields  exist  occupied  an  elevated  posi- 
tion as  a  great  coast>-range  of  granite  mountains,  washed  on  the  west  by 
tlie  waves  of  the  ancient  Appalachian  Sea,  and  on  the  east^  perhaps,  by  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  position  of  those  Eastern  coal-beds  was  then  high 
above  water-level  and  destitute  of  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  create 
coal.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  and  the  coal  measures 
they  sustain  in  the  ancient  sea,  the  great  coast-range  subsided.    Perhaps 
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the  robflidence  was  gradaal,  and,  as  the  sedimentaiy  strata  roee,  tlie  primi- 
tive crost  was  depressed,  since  the  material  which  fonned  the  one  Tree  at 
tfae  expense  of  the  other,  as  formerly  stated  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work. 
Tbe  consequence  of  this  change  of  physical  stmctnre  is  evident.  When 
the  granite  mountains  were  diminished  and  sank  their  tall  heads  heneath 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  comparative  qniet  reigned  along  its  vol<!anic 
shores,  the  small  coal-fields  of  Vii^nia  and  North  CaroUoa  came  into 
esistenoe.  They  all  ocoupy  deep  depressions  or  cavities  in  the  primitive 
rocks, — ^perhaps  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, — and  the  materials  com- 
p»dng  their  strata  or  measures  are  the  debris  of  the  higher  lands,  bronght 
down  by  the  rivers  which  traverse  them,  and  in  this  respect  are  totally 
tmlike  the  coal-fields  of  the  Carboniferous  era. 


THE   RICHMOND,  OR  TIDE-WATER,  COAL-FIELD. 

This  coal-field  crosses  tbe  James  River  about  12  miles  west  of  Rich- 
mood,  Virginia,  and  extends  in  a  north-and  south  direction  to  the  Appo- 


niattox,  20  miles  west  of  Petersburg.   It  is  about  30  miles  long  by  S  miles 
wide,  and  cont^ns  an  area  of  about  160  square  miles.     But  perhaps  less 
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than  half  of  this  area  coutams  available  coal,  owing  to  the  undulations  of 
the  granite,  which  rises  to  the  surfiice  repeatedly  in  nuuaj  sharp  and  abrupt 
peaks. 

The  basin  is  irregular,  and  is  surrounded  bjr  a  fine-grained  granite, 
resembling  sienite,  which  produces  an  excellent  building-material,  almoet 
equal  to  marble  in  appearance.  The  interior  of  the  basin  presents  peaks 
of  granite  of  various  textures,  with  occasional  dikes  of  trap  and  porphy- 
ries. The  field  consists  of  a  series  of  deep  basins,  the  whole  resembling 
the  vast  crater  of  some  expired  volcano,  studded  with  sharp  peaks  and 
surrounded  by  rugged  and  irr^ular  sides.  The  inequalities  of  the  basin 
are  in  a  measure  modified  by  the  sedimentary  deposits  which  preceded  the 
coal.  But  these  deposits  only  filled  the  deeper  hollows,  leaving  the  ooal 
in  many  cases  to  be  stratified  on  a  granite  base.  It  seems  evident  that  no 
subsequent  crust-movements  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  those 
Eastern  and  late  formations.  The  deposits  are  thickest  in  the  deeper 
basins  or  synclinals,  limited  on  the  inclining  sides,  and  very  thin  on  the 
anticlinals,  thus  proving  positively  that  the  basins  existed  much  in  their 
present  condition  wh^  these  deposits  took  plaoe. 

In  the  deep  and  inverted  basins  of  the  anthracite  r^ons  of  Penn^l- 
vania  this  is  not  the  case)  for  the  strata  are  frequently  thicker  on  the 
inverted  side  than  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  basins  or  the  more  uniform 
dips,  as  may  be  observed  at  Pottsville,  where  the  conglomerate  is  thicker — 
though  leaning  in  an  inverted  manner  from  the  perp^xdicular — ^tban  it  is 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basins. 

We  find  some  comparatively  steep  dips  in  the  Richmond  coalrfield,  con- 
sidering them  as  original  formations;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  any  available 
coal  on  these  abrupt  dips.  The  coal,  as  well  as  the  sedimentary  strata,  is 
always  thickest  in  the  depressions,  or  synclinals,  and  thinnest  on  the  saddles, 
or  anticlinals.  There  are  no  8lip9  and  ^'beav^"  as  represented  in  Taylor's 
Statistics.  All  the  irr^ularities  are  caused,  with  one  or  two  rare  excep- 
tions,— ^to  be  subsequently  described, — ^by  the  original  inequalities  of  the 
granite  floor,  as  approximately  illustrated  in  figure  133. 

Fio.  188. 
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The  inequalities  are  much  greater  locally  than  ihe  generalized  section 
portrays,  and  more  distinctly  represented  by  figure  107,  under  the  chap- 
ter on  Faults,  &c.  Those  "troubles,"  as  the  cone-like  synclinals  are  locally 
named,  are  numerous  and  really  irovblesome.  The  basins  vary  in  depth ; 
but  the  principal  ones  are  about  one  thousand  feet  deep.    The  dips  of  the 
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meuarcs  on  the  east  udea  are  from  20°  to  40^,  and  BometimeB  mo^  gieatar ; 

bat  oD  the  west  the  dipe  (dipping  cut)  are  from  26°  to  80°, 

or  sometimes  perpendicular ;  and  generally  the  descent  to  the 

basins  on  the  east-dipping  strata  ia  in  steps,  the  ooal  resting 

iovariably  on  the  le»-incUmng  strata  at  the  foot  of  each 

kbrupt  descent.     The  basinfi  generally  contain  large  deposits 

of  coal,  varying  from  20  to  60  feet  in  tbicknees,  partjcularly 

00  the  South  Side,  where  all  the  available  ooal  is  found  in  (me 

bed  near  the  base  of  the  measoree,  and  not  much  above  the 

granite. 

Figore  134  repreeente  the  measures  lq  the  basiiis  on  the 
aonth  side  of  the  anticlinal,  near  James  Biver.  This  anti- 
clioal  in  a  manner  divides  the  northern  end  of  the  coal-field 
&om  the  centre  and  south.  It  rises  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  river,  and  between  it  and  the  Black  Heath  and  Mid- 
lothian mines,  as  marked  on  the  map.  The  measures  to  the 
Boath  of  this  anticlinal  are  as  showp  in  this  figure,  and  are 
materially  different  from  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  anti- 
clinal, as  will  be  noticed  fiirther  on. 

There  is  only  one  bed  of  available  ooal  OQ  the  South  Side, 
it  the  base  of  the  measures,  and  in  basins  from  700  to  1000 
feet  deep  from  the  sur&oe.  The  bed  varies  from  10  to  60 
feet  in  thickness ;  but  its  average  siee  is  from  20  to  30.  In 
those  deep  basins  the  coal  is  very  dry  and  gaseous,  containing 
k  large  amount  of  gas,  but  producing  a  limited  qUanti^  of  t,o'>iV«auTH»iD« 
iMtDmen,  It  ookee  indifferently,  being  too  dry  to  form  a  «ie''"^<[J^=»»'-- 
good  solid  coke,  but  in  reasonably  pore.  It  makes  an  aocept- 
Me  gas,  better  than  most  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coals,  and  in  lai^;er  quantities 
tban  the  coals  from  the  Easbem  basins  of  the  Alleghany  field,  bat  does  not 
equal  in  quantity  or  purity  the  gas  |»roduced  1^  the  richer  coak  of  tha 
ioterior  basins,  or  the  cannels  of  Kanawha. 

The  modes  of  mining  pursued  are  ezoeedii^y  primitive  and  the  ooet 
of  prodocing  coal  at  least  double  that  of  our  anthracite  or  Western  coal- 
fields. £zperienoe  and  capital  would  undoubtedly  remove  some  of  the 
sipense,  and  render  mining  more  profitable ;  but  the  formations  of  this 
ooal-field  are  so  pecnliar  and  uncertain,  that  no  man,  however  experienced 
ia  other  coal-fields,  should  feel  confident  in  this,  without  much  study  and 
investigation.  Witii  all  the  practical  information  that  can  be  obtained,  the 
chances  will  be  nn&vorable.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  blunders  and 
Mares  made  in  the  Richmond  coal-field  are  the  results  of  ignorance, — but 
nther  a  want  of  local  information  than  general  mining  experience.  Tfac 
changes  are  so  frequent  and  irr^i;alar,  and  but  seldom  betrayed  on  the  stir> 
bee,  which  is  a  series  of  undulating  sand-hills,  that  no  judgment,  howevw 
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practical^  can  be  depended  on  without  actual  teetiiig  by  proof-shafts.  If  a 
deep  shaft  is  sank  on  an  anticlinal  crestf  where  the  measures  are  nearly 
flat;  as  is  frequently  the  case^  the  work  is  useless ;  and  it  is  not  always 
possible^  even  with  the  aid  of  exploring  pits,  to  be  certain  of  starting  in 
the  right  locality^  since  those  *^  troubles''  do  not  always  betray  their  exist- 
ence in  the  upper  strata.  As  we  before  stated^  the  sedimentary  deposits 
are  always  thickest  in  the  depressions^  and  the  consequence  is,  that  anti- 
clinal cones  of  small  elevation  are  soon  covered^  and  the  upper  strata  are 
not  affected  or  folded  by  them.  We  do  not  write  this  to  discourage  the 
development  of  the  Richmond  coal-field,  but  to  put  capitalists  on  their 
guard.  We  think  there  are  fe^  coal-fields  more  inviting  to  the  miner 
than  the  Richmond  basins;  but  there  are  none  where  skill  and  engineering 
talents  are  more  needed  to  insure  success.  Success,  however,  is  certain  to 
those  who  go  prudently  to  work  and  develop  with  sound  judgment 
Our  sections  will  convey  a  good  general  idea  of  the  formations ;  bat  we  do 
not  pretend  to  show  the  numerous  undulations  or  ^^  troubles''  which  exist 
within  the  principal  basins. 

The  Midlothian  and  Clover  Hill  mines  are  the  principal  works  on  the 
South  Side  at  present,  or  which  were  in  operation  on  that  side  of  the  James 
River  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  celebrated  Black  Heath  had 
been  worked  out  and  abandoned  some  years  previous.  The  area  between 
these  points  has  not  been  proved;  though  coal  is  supposed  to  exist  in  irre- 
gular basins  almost  the  entire  distance. 

Though  these  mines  have  been  worked  more  or  less  for  a  poiod  of  fifty 
years,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  coal-field  has  been  exhausted.  Between 
the  Midlothian  mines  and  the  James  River  the  measures  are  much  disturbed 
by  the  dividing  anticlinal,  and  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  and 
the  order  of  its  stratification.  The  main  bed  of  the  south  basin  either 
splits  into  several  smaller  seams,  or  a  new  order  of  stratification  takes  place, 
as  represented  in  figure  135,  which  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  measures  in 
the  basins  of  the  north  side.  But  the  change,  as  before  observed^  takes 
place  some  two  miles  or  more  south  of  the  river. 

Through  the  omission  of  some  of  the  figures  in  this  section  (figure  135), 
the  thickness  of  the  measures  is  not  generally  given.  The  general  depth 
of  the  north-side  basins  is  less  than  those  of  the  south  side,  and  may  be 
estimated  fix)m  500  to  800  feet.  But  there  are  exceptions ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  depth  of  the  basin  at  Dover,  on  the  west,  is  fiilly  1000  feet. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  stratification  in  figure  135  is 
quite  difierent  fi^m  that  of  figure  134,  representing  the  south  side,  and 
not  only  the  order  of  deposit  is  different^  but  the  whole  character  of  the 
formation  difiers.  There  notiiing  but  a  coarse  quartcose  sandstone,  inter* 
calated  with  slates,  overlies  the  coal;  but  here  we  find  iron  ores,  trap, 
ooke,  &c. 
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The  lower  bed  in  figure  135  is  iron  ore,  and  lies  some  50  feet  above  the 
granite,  the  character  of  the  intervening  apace  not  being  developed,  bat 
believed  to  contun  only  small  seams  of  coal  intermixed 
with  slatea  and  coarse  sandstones.  This  bed  of  ore  ranges 
from  2  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  bat  is  very  lean,  and  contains 
but  a  small  percentage  of  metal, — not  over  15  or  20  per  cent. 

The  second  seam  in  ascending  order  is  a  rcgalar  seam  of 
bitaminoas  coal,  ran^ng  from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  bat 
is  very  mach  injared  by  the  numeroos  small  bands  of  bone 
and  slate  which  are  mixed  through  the  coal,  and  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  by  the  means  ordinarily  Is 
use  at  those  mines.  The  coal,  howe\%r,  is  good,  and  might 
be  separated  from  impurities  by  proper  care  and  mechanical 
arrangement. 

The  third  seam  is  much  better  in  character  than  the 
former,  and  oontuns  much  less  impurity.     Its  usual  size  is 

4  feet.  The  fourth  seam  is  also  a  good  workable  coal, 
tanging  from  5  to  7  feet  thick,  and  produces  an  excellent 
article  of  fiiel.  It  is,  however,  streaked  with  bone  and 
ilate,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  lower  seam,  and 
perhaps  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  our  work- 
able beds  in  the  older  and  more  regular  ooal-flelds. 

Tbe  fiflh  seam  is  a  bed  of  natural  coke,  ranging  ftom 

5  to  6  feet  in  thickneea.  The  seam  originally  appears  to 
have  been  less  mixed  with  impurities  than  any  of  the 
underlying  beds,  sinoe  the  coke  is  singularly  pore  and  ex- 
cellent. In  appearance  it  is  very  mndi  like  the  artifioial 
coke  formed  from  a  rich  caking  bituminous  ooal ;  and  in 
character  it  is  a  true  carbon,  containing  the  same  constitu- 
encies as  an  artificial  coke  after  being  exposed  some  time  [  > 
to  the  weather,  or   common  red-ash  coal  of  the  anthra^ 

cite  mines.  It  has  less  lustre  than  newly-broken  artificial  j 
coke,  and  its  fracture  ia  more  like  that  of  bituminons  ooal, —  vim-icAL  >ictioi, 
though  it  sometimes  tends  to  the  conchoidal  or  irregular,  mood  col-fkld. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  or  grades  of  this  natural 
coke  in  the  same  seam,  and  ofien  within  short  distances.  The  most  valuable 
is  denoted  as  "  soft  or  free-burning  coke,"  and  the  less  valuable  as  "  hard  or 
popping  coke,"  from  its  tendency  to  fly  and  "  ^it,"  like  hemlock  or  spruce 
wood,  on  a  fire.  The  soft  coke  bums  beautifully,  and  much  like  good  red- 
aah  anthtnoita ;  but  the  "  hard  coke"  ignites  with  difficulty,  and  bums 
slowly  anleta  under  a  strong  draft.  The  gas  or  moisture  which  it  contains 
does  not  readily  escape  on  heat  being  applied,  owing  to  its  bardnees  and 
density,  but,  on  expanding  under  the  heat,  bursts  its  cells  and  scatters 
pieces  of  the  coal  aronnd,  ofbu  with  great  violence. 
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About  60  feet  over  this  bed  of  natural  coke  lies  a  ^^whin  rock/'  haying 
all  the  appearance  of  trap,  or  basalt,  and  is  of  exoegsive  hardness.  The 
strata  in  its  vicinity  have  a  reddish  appearance,  as  if  altered  by  heat;  while 
the  next  seam  above  it,  and  only  divided  by  a  few  feet  of  fire-clay,  is  a 
perfect  cinder,  and  entirely  valueless.  The  seam  containing  the  cinder 
appears  to  have  been  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  but  is  now  much  mixed 
with  fire-clay  and  iron  and  sulphur  balls.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been 
changed  by  intense  heat,  and  the  carbon  of  the  coal  entirely  expelled, 
leaving  the  cuader  in  irregular  masses,  mixed  with  the  day,  sulphur,  and 
iron  balls. 

There  is  no  evidence  externally  of  volcanic  eruption ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  &ot  that  this  ^'whki  rock''  is  a  formation  of  subsequent 
era,  and,  instead  of  being  ejected  at  right  angles  through  the  measures,  it 
found  a  more  easy  exit  between  them,  and  under  the  bed  of  coal  which  it 
has  so  singulaiiy  changed. 

We  are  kiot  sure  that  this  bed  of  whin  rock  extends  unbroken  through 
the  east  basins  on  the  north  side,  but  it  is  found  on  the  south  side  of  tixe 
river,  north  of  the  anticlinal  before  mentioned.  It  has  only  been  found  in 
the  basins  of  the  east  side,  in  the  north  end  of  the  field,  and  is  not  found 
at  Dover,  on  the  west  side*"*" 

It  is  developed  extensively  at  the  Carbon  Hill  mines,  on  die  east  side  of 
the  basin,  but  has  not  been  found  on  the  west  side.  In  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  basins  tlie  coke  depreciates  in  thicktiess,  afid  the  lower  part  of  the 
seam  is  a  Bemt*anthracite,  while  the  coke  is  ^^iBoft,"  but  excellent.  There 
are  two  beds  of  tiiin  iron-stone  over  the  ^'  dnder"  bed ;  but  they  ore  poor 
and  unreliable^  and  not  of  any  commercial  Value. 

The  measures  of  the  north  end  of  the  field  are  made  up  chiefly  of  slates 
and  shales;  bat  several  massive  rocks  of  coarse  quartsoee  sandstone  are 
stratified  through  them.  The  material  filling  the  basins  of  this  coal-field 
evidently  came  from  the  surrounding  country, — chiedy  from  the  higher 
grounds  up  the  rivers,— «and  are  not  the  result  of  volcanic  eruptions,  as 
are  the  measures  of  the  great  Appalachian  fields  generally. 

The  toaeih  found  in  the  measures  incline  naturalists  and  geologists  to 
place  this  formation  in  the  Jurassic  or  oolitic  periods;  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  its  exact  place  in  the  scale  of  creation.  We  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  late  or^n ;  but  throughout  our  labors  we  have  found  but 
little  aid  as  to  the  identify  of  coal*beds,  or  coal  measures,  firom  the  foasils 
they  present.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  enough  of  fossil  botany  to 
depend  on  our  own  judgment,  and  nothing  definite  enough  has  yet  been 
developed  by  the  labor  of  others  to  be  of  any  certain  value  at  the  present 

time  of  writing.    We  hope,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  &r  distant  when 

^11        I  .    ^ .  .  .      - -_. 

*  By  the  South  Side  If  meast  thi^t  aide  of  the  Junes  River. 
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the  geologist  will  read  the  pages  of  natare,  as  written  on  the  ro(^s,  as  oor- 
lectij  as  we  now  comprehend  the  wonderfid  leaf-like  pages  those  rocks 
represent  in  the  lithological  foldings  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  only  operations  of  note  conducted  in  the  Richmond  coal-field  before 
the  war  were  the  Midlothian  and  Clover  Hill  mines  on  the  South  Side,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  the  Carbon  Hill  and  Dover  mines  on  the  north  side. 
The  Dover  mines  were  worked  on  an  exceedingly  limited  scale,  by  two 
or  three  parties.  There  were  also  several  very  small  operations  con- 
ducted in  several  other  localities,— *on  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River, 
near  the  Danville  Railroad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  Heath;  but  the 
amount  of  coal  produced  was  very  limited,  and  the  total  amount  mined  in 
the  Ridimond  coal-field  did  not  exceed  lOO/XK)  tons  per  annum  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 

We  think  this  amount  per  annum  will  cover  the  entire  production  of  the 
Richmond  mines  for  the  last  60  years,  as  an  average,  though  we  believe 
250,000  tons  have  been  mined  per  annum  during  a  few  years.  No  r^;ttlar 
record  has  been  preserved ;  but  the  amount  raised  between  the  years  1822 
and  1841  amounted  to  1,750,000  tons,  or  87,500  tons  per  annum;  and  we 
do  not  think  the  entire  amount  raised  to  be  over  5,000,000  tons  in  the 
aggregate. 

The  cost  of  raising  this  coal,  exclusive  of  mining  improvements,  has  not 
been  less  than  $2.50  per  ton,  and,  including  its  delivery  in  Richmond,  about 
$3.50  per  ton.  The  prices  there,  from  1850  to  1860,  raneed,  for  ''run  of 
the  pit,''  from  $4.50  to  $5.00  per  ton,  and  for  best  housdiold  coal,  firom 
$6  to  $7. 

There  is  only  one  mine  operated  by  improved  machinery,  including 
pumps,  but  not  including  the  ordinary  fixtures  for  delivering  the  coal  from 
the  mines  to  the  suriaoe.  This  is  the  Midlothian  mine,  where,  at  a  late 
day,  when  nearly  all  the  coal  accessible  to  the  pit  had  been  extracted,  an  im- 
mense and  complicated  Cornish  engine  was  erected  at  a  great  expense, — we 
think  $70,000, — ^when  one  of  the  common  '^  Bull  engines,''  or  a  good  high- 
pressure,  costing  less  dian  one-third  of  this  amount^  would  have  been  more 
available.  We  merely  mention  this  to  show  the  want  of  practical  know- 
ledge in  mining  matters  displayed  by  the  miners  of  that  district.  All  the 
other  mines  are  drained  by  the  old-fiishioned  bucket,  and  the  coal  raised  in 
small  *^  bogies,''  or  ^^coaves."  The  pits  are  of  small  diameter,  and  will  not 
admit  of  double  hoisting-ways  with  ordinary  cars.  The  Midlothian  pit  is 
over  750  feet  deep  to  the  sump,  or  722  to  the  coal,  which  was  36  filet  thick 
when  struck. 

This  is  the  deepest  pit  in  the  coal-field;  and  including  the  dip-workingi 
to  the  basin,  150  feet,  by  slope,  the  total  depth  from  the  sur&oe  is  900  feet 

The  Bhick  Heath  and  Clover  Hill  pits  are  from  500  to  700  feet  deep, 

the  Carbon  Hill  from  150  to  450,  and  the  Dover  from  100  to  40a 

2e 
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There  is  one  slope  at  Trent's  mines,  near  Carbon  Hill,  which  is  abont 
1800  feet  in  length,  and  700  feet  perpendicular,  but  which  has  been 
abandoned  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  with  the  air  and 
water. 

The  mining  operations  in  the  Richmond  coal-field  have  been  generally 
of  the  most  primitive  character,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  early  days  of 
the  elder  Stephenson  in  England.  Instead  of  improving  and  progressing, 
they  have  gone  backwards  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  now  lei^  able  to 
mine  coal  with  economy  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  Most  of  the  pro- 
prietors in»st  on  the  bucket  being  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  drainage, 
and  keep  on  raising  water  instead  of  coal.     Old  bonof 

Great  and  permanent  injury  has  been  done  to  a  large  portion  of  this 
coal-field  by  the  numerous  small  pits  sunk  along  the  outcrops  of  the  coal 
to  the  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet.  From  these  most  of  the  available 
upper  coal  has  been  excavated  to  an  irregular  and  uncertain  extent,  and 
frequently  by  dip^lopes  from  the  bottom  of  these  pits  to  indefinite  depths. 
Those  mines  have  been  long  abandoned  and  the  excavations  filkd  with 
water;  and,  as  no  records  are  kept  of  the  direction  and  extent  of  those  old 
workings,  it  becomes  dangerous  now  to  approach  them  from  the  deeper 
pits,  which,  of  course,  now  yield  all  the  available  coal. 

THE  PIEDMONT  COAL-FIELD. 

This  small  deposit  of  coal   lies  west  of  the  Bichmond   coal-field,  as 
located  on  the  map  representing  it  in  connection  with   the   Eichmond 
coal-field.     It  exists  in  the  counties  of  Pidnce  Edward  and  Cumberland. 
The  formation  extends  from  a  point  near  the  James  Kiver  across  the 
Appomattox  at  Farmville,  and  in  all  probability  extends  in  connection 
with  the  Dan  River  coal-field.    But  the  coal  has  only  Wn  developed  in 
workable  seams  near  Farmville,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piedmont  mines, 
as  located  on  the  map.    The  area  of  coal  is  small,  and  probably  does  not 
extend  over  20  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Farmville.     The  formations 
undulate  excessively;  the  basins  are  irregular,  and  the  dips  to  all  points  of 
the  compass.    The  bottom  rook,  resting  on  gneiss,  is  a  coarse  quartzose 
sandstone,  of  considerable  thickness  in  the  centre  of  the  basins,  but  quite 
thin  on  its  edges,  where  it  crops  out  between  the  coal  and  the  gneiss.    We 
think  this  field  the  creation  of  a  period  fbllowing  the  Carboniferous,  and 
earlier  than  the  Bichmond  period,  but  formed  in  much  the  same  manner 
and  fh)m  the  same  materials.    The  field,  however,  has  been  much  more 
disturbed  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  volcanic  forces  than  the  Bich- 
mond.   Numerous  dikes  and  outbursts  of  trap  rend  the  measures  and 
divide  the  basibs ;  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  coal  is  workable,  in 
oonsequenoe. 
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The  Beams  in  this  field  are  very  thin,  and  would  not  be  considered 
workable  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  They  range  from  6 
inches  to  30  inches.  Of  those  above  12  inches  there  are  7  which  have 
been  proved,  in  about  300  feet  of  measures,  and  lying,  perhaps,  300  to  500 
feet  above  the  gneiss.  The  seams  which  have  been  proved  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gneiss,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  coal-field,  are  very  irr^ular  and 
impure,  frequently  changing  to  impure  anthracite  in  localities;  while  the 
coal  generally  is  a  dry  bituminous,  containing  much  sulphur  and  impurity, 
coking  with  difficulty,  but  producing  a  hard  coke  under  a  strong  heat  in 
the  ooking-ovens.  Nothing  but  white,  brittle  cast  iron  can  be  produced 
with  this  coke  in  the  cupola. 

The  coal  is  generally  hard  and  difficult  to  mine;  the  scams  not  only 
thin,  but  frequently  interrupted  by  "slip  dikes,**  "upthrows,"  "down- 
throws," and  rock  faults,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

This  field  has  been  developed  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  only  one 
operation  or  mine  has*been  worked  for  local  consumption,  which,  though 
condacted  on  a  small  scale,  was  the:  most  systematic  in  Virginia  or  the 
South,  having  complete  arrangementsi  for  pumping  and  hoisting:  yet, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  seams,  the  cost  of  mining  was  not  less  than 
$2.50  per  ton  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  mine. 

The  locality  of  this  small  coal-field,  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly-settled 
inland  district,  remote  from  other  available  coal,  will  make  it  valuable  for 
domestic  purposes  only.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites 
or  the  Alleghany  fields,  it  would  not  be  considered  at  present  workable. 

THE  DAN  RIVER  COAL-FIELD. 

This  is  a  small  and  unimportant  deposit  of  coal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dan* 
ville  and  on  the  Dan  River,  crossing  the  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  It  is  in  all  probability  a  continuation  of  the  Piedmont  coal-- 
field, since  the  size  of  the  seams,  the  character  of  the  coal, — sometiihes 
changing  to  anthracite, — and  the  similarity  of  the  measures  all  coincide  to 
prove  this  identity;  while  the  lines  of  strike  are  in  the  same  direction. 
The  space  between  these  coal-fields  has  not  been  explored ;  but  the  occa* 
sional  appearance  of  the  coal  measures  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
connection.  But,  as  before  obser\^ed,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  coal 
formation  contains  workable  seams,  and  this  applies  as  strictly  to  the  Dan 
River  as  to  the  Piedmont  deposit.  No  developments  have  been  made  in 
this  district  of  a  practical  nature,  and  we  have  heard  of  no  mining  opera- 
tions being  conducted,  though  coal  is  much  needed  at  Danville  and  vicinity. 
The  extent  of  the  Dan  River  field  is  limited,  and  not  much  greats,  in  all 
probability,  than  the  Piedmont,  or  from  20  to  30  square  miles,  though  the 
formation  covers  a  comparatively  large  extent  of  territoxy.     It  does  not 
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seem  to  be  so  much  disturbed  hj  the  infusion  of  trap  as  the  FftmiTille 
extension;  but  otherwise  there  is  but  little  differenoe. 


THE   DEEP  RIVER   COAL-FIELD. 

The  Deep  River  coal-field  lies  principally  in  Chatham  county,  North 
Carolina,  and  on  the  Deep  River,  which  is  the  south  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
.River.  The  coal-area,  as  &r  as  developed,  is  limited,  and  less  in  proportion 
.than  rapresented  in  our  map, — ^perhaps  not  over  60  square  miles;  but  the 
.probability  is  that  the  coal  exists  in  a  great  portion  of  the  formation,  which 
extends  from  Oxford,  in  NortJli  Carolina,  to  a  point  near  Cheraw,  in  South 
Carolina,  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  more,  while  its  maximum  width  is 
about  10  miles;  but  the  floor  on  which  the  axU  tamsures  test,  and  which 
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is  80  distinct  from  the  gneissic  roeks  in  which  the  coal*fie1d  rests,  is  very 
thick.  ProfeBSOr  Emmons  estimates  the  floor  at  3000  feet  in  thickness. 
This  floor,  or  foundation  strata,  are  of  recent  formation,  compared  with 
the  gneiss  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  evidently  has  been  the  wash  of  higher 
grounds  deposited  by  water  in  this  deep  basin, — ^too  deep,  in  ftct,  to  admit 
the  growth  or  formation  of  coal  nnlil  this  deposition  had  been  made. 
Though  this  coal-field  may  be  of  nearly  the  sa|ne  age  as  the  Richmond 
ooal-field,  or  of  cotemporary  existence,  and  may  have  been  formed  in 
nearly  the  same  manner,  the  difference  in  depth  of  the  original  basins 
would  eflfect  the  difierence  in  stratification  which  we  find  here.  In  the 
Richmond  coal-field  we  find  a  mediwm  dq)ih,  or  that  depth  most  fiivorable 
to  the  production  of  coal,  as  stated  in  Chapter  XIII., — ^that  is,  about  1000 
feet,  or  firom  500  to  1000  feet  But  in  the  Deep  River  basin  the  original 
depth  must  have  been  6000  feet  or  more:  hence  we  find  that  no  coal  was 
produced  until  at  least  3000  feet  of  sand  and  slate  had  been  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  by  the  numerous  streams  and  deposited  as  a  floor  in 
this  deep  basin. 

Unlike  the  Richmond  field,  this  floor  is  consequently  uniform  and  even, 
and  the  coal  is  stratified  in  thin  seams  uniformly  through  it,  instead  of 
existing  in  thick  masses  in  the  depressions  and  disappearing  on  the  eleva- 
tions; and,  though  the  coal-seams  of  Deep  River  are  comparatively  thin, 
that  field  contains  as  much  coal  to  the  acre,  in  the  aggr^ate,  as  the  Rich* 
mond  field.  The  Deep  River  coal  measures  are  siniilar  to  the  Arcadian, 
except  in  the  absence  of  limestone. 

This  great  floor  formation  of  the  Deep  River  field  is  made  up  of  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones  chiefly.  Some  of  these  sandstones  are  fine- 
grained, and  others  are 'coarse,  depending  on  the  time  of  their  deposition 
daring  periods  of  quiet  or  commotion.  They  are  occasionally  red,  having 
been  ohanged  by  heat,  apparently,  as  the  coal  in  the  formation  above  is 
frequently  changed  by  heat  firom  a  bituminous  to  an  anthracite. 

On  this  floor  the  coal  measures  proper  are  deposited.  They  consist  of 
alternating  strata  of  black,  carbonaceous  slate,  shales,  and  fossiliferous  Band- 
stones,  about  1000  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  five  or  six  seams  of  coal  are 
stratified,  resqpectively  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  Over  the  coal 
measures,  according  to  Emmons,  there  are  firom  2000  to  3000  feet  of  barren 
measures,  composed  of  red  conglomerates,  red  and  green  shales,  slates,  &e. 
We  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  estimating  this  enormous  thick- 
neas, — ^which,  in  the  aggr^ate,  makes  7000  feet  of  sedimentary  strata  de- 
posited in  the  basins  of  Deep  River,  and  4000  feet  as  the  depth  of  the 
Central  coal-basin;  which  is  deeper,  in  all  probability,  than  the  existence 
of  any  coal.  Should  this  be  the  fiust,  the  coal-seams  of  this  field  will  thin 
as  they  descend,  and  disappear  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  field. 

At  Egypt,  on  the  Deep  River,  south  of  Haywood,  the  coal  has  been  cut 
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by  shaft  at  a  depth  of  360  &et.  The  largest  seam  appears  to  be  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  measures,  and  is  about  6  feet  thick^  generally.  It  is  a 
rich  bituminous,  cakes,  and  consequently  cokes  easily,  and  is  said  to  be  free 
from  sulphur,  but  produces  white  iron  in  the  blast-fumaoe.  The  lower 
seams  produce  a  semi-antjiracite  occasionally;  but  whether  this  is  peculiar 
to  certain  portions  of  the  field,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  In  &ct,  the  develop- 
ments are  meagre,  and  but  little,  practically,  is  known  concerning  the 
resources  of  this  field. 

Iron-ores  of  several  varieties  are  found  in  the  coal-field  and  its  vicinity. 
Those  in  the  field  are  carbonaceous,  argillaceous,  and  sulphurets,  and  those 
in  the  vicinity  are  red  oxides  and  magnetic.  The  seams  of  ore  are  thin, 
but  frequently  rich,  and  might  be  put  to  great  advantage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  if  the  coal  can  be  used  in  the  fiimaoe.  This,  however,  has  not 
\^n  &ii]y  tested ;  but  it  is  our  impression  that  none  of  the  Southern  ooal 
will  make  good  iron  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  our  experience  in  this  matter 
entitles  the  opinion  to  some  weight.  The  ores  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia are  rich  and  plentiful,  and,  with  pure  fuel,  produce  the  very  best  of 
iron ;  but  the  coal  generally  is  impure,  and  cannot  be  used  suooessfully  in 
the  blast-furnace.  But  the  Southern  coal  can  be  profitably  used  in  the 
production  of  iron  from  those  rich  ores  otherwise  than  in  the  blast-furnace, 
since  wrought  iron  can  be  economically  made  by  several  methods  in  which 
the  coal  and  the  ore  do  not  come  in  contact^  as  described  under  the  con- 
sideration of  iron  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  No  coal  exists  suitable 
for  use  in  the  blast-furnace  south  of  the  anthracite  fields  and  east  of 
the  AUeghanies, — including  the  Broad  Top  and  the  Cumberland  coals. 
Attempts  were  made  during  the  war  to  use  it,  but  in  all  cases,  as  &r  as 
we  have  heard,  without  success.  All  the  ii*on  produced  in  the  South,  with 
the  exception  of  that  made  in  some  portions  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  or  in  the  region  of  the  true  coal-fields  of  the  Appalachian  forma- 
tions, has  been  made  with  charcoal.  A  large  iron-making  establishment, 
including  furnaces  and  rolling-mill,  was  erected  in  Chatham  county,  North 
Carolina,  but  had  not  fairly  got  into  operation  when  the  war,  which  it  was 
built  to  support,  proved  its  destruction.  We  understand  it  was  destroyed 
by  Sherman's  boys,  as  not  required  by  the  United  States  Government  I 

THE  NEW  RIVER  COAL-FIELDS. 

.  These  coal-fields  are  located  principally  in  Montgomery  and  Pulaski 
counties,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  New  River, 
wliieh  is  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Elanawha.  The  formation  of  which 
these  fields  are  parts  is  very  extensive, — apparently  of  equal  extent  to  the 
vast  area  of  the  Appalachian  formations,  or  the  Vespertine  period  of  the 
Falseozoic  strata.    It  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  proto-CarboniferouS|  or 
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lower  GO»l  measares,  and  is,  conseqaently,  older  than  the  tme  CttrboDiferous 
of  the  Allegbanj  and  the  Western  coal-fields.  Its  place  ia  between  the 
red  shales  of  the  East  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  in  the  Vespertine 
of  Rogers,  and  below  the  Mountain  or  Caiboniierous  limestone  of  the 
Western  formations. 


The  outcrops  of  this  strata,  and  freqaentl^  its  accompanjing  thin  seams 
of  coal  and  carbonaceous  abate,  can  be  traced  from  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
and  the  northern  limits  of  X,  or  the  Vespertine,  to  Tenneeeee,  south  of 
which  it  does  not  come  to  the  surftce,  as  &r  as  our  experience  goes.  It 
has  been  picked  and  pried  into  at  many  localities,  and  occasionally  thin 
Beams  of  crushed  and  impure  coal  are  found,  generally  anthracite  in  cha- 
racter, but  too  impure,  irregular,  and  thin  to'be  of  any  certain  commercial 
value,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  New  River  coal-tield,  where  it 
has  been  developed  in  several  beds  of  workable  coal,  partially  anthracite. 
North  of  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  Potomac,  this  formation  seems  to  lie  west 
of  the  Great  Valley ;  but  on  crossing  the  Fotoinao  it  enters  the  valley 
known  as  The  Valley  in  Virginia,  and  is  found  along  ite  weetem  border, 
st  the  foot  of  the  North  Mountains,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  lime- 
stones, where  the  eastern  outcrops  of  the  overlying  strata  are  inverted. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  this  coal,  on  the  Juniata,  in 
Bidelong  Hill,  near  the  Potomac,  at  the  "Dora  Mines,"  on  the  north 
blanch  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  in  Augusta  county,  Vii^inia,  at  the 
"Oatawba  mines,"  near  Fincastle  in  Botetourt  county,  at  the  Price 
Uoontain  and  Bmshy  Mountain  minee  in  Montgomery  county,  and  many 
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points  fiurther  south ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  sucoessful  mining  ope- 
rations except  those  in  Price's  Mountain  and  the  North  Mountain  in 
Montgomery  county,  Yirginiay  and  near  the  New  River, 

Here  the  coal  is  found  in  two  parallel  basins,  of  limited  extent,  but  of 
considerable  depth.  Price's  Mountain  basin  is  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
below  water-level,  while  its  highest  bed  may  be  found  over  500  feet  above 
it.  The  strata  dipping  to  the  east — or  nearly  so,  as  the  *^  strike"  is  north- 
east  and  southwest — ^have  a  gentle  inclination  of  about  26^;  but  the  west 
dip  is  inveriedj  with  an  angle  of  75^  to  80^  east  The  North  Mountain 
basin  has  the  same  gentle  east  dip  and  the  same  abrupt  and  inverted  west 
dip;  but  the  basin  is  not  as  deep  as  that  of  Price's  Mountain,  and  the  coal 
is  a  semi-bituminous,  instead  of  an  anthracite,  as  it  is  in  the  former. 

Both  basins  are  narrow,  single  troughs,  not  over  1000  feet  wide,  except 
at  the  southern  end  of  Price's  Mountain,  where  the  measures  are  'Humbled'' 
or  crushed,  and  dislocated,  and  the  coal  worthless.  But  all  these  formations 
partake  of  the  inverted  feature  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Palseozoic  strata, 
so  fully  developed  in  the  anthracite  formations ;  and  much  of  the  coal  even 
here,  where  it  exists  in  its  most  fiivorable  condition,  is  crushed  and  de- 
stroyed as  an  article  of  value.  The  crushing  forces  of  the  lateral  contrac- 
tion which  folded  the  lithological  structure  east  of  the  AUeghanies  in  sharp 
and  ofir-repeated  axes  have  been  powerfully  exerted  in  this  r^ion,  and  not 
only  crushed  and  disturbed  the  coal-seams,  but  so  disarranged  the  regular 
order  of  thd  strata  tliat  much  labor  and  study  is  necessary  to  unravel  it. 
But  here  is  the  proper  place  to  study  those  peculiarities,  which  extend  to 
so  great  a  limit  and  shroud  in  doubt  so  many  of  our  geological  problems. 
The  writer  spent  several  months  in  this  locality  during  1858-69,  and  has 
found  the  lessons  there  learned  of  much  value  to  subsequent  investigations 
throughout  the  extended  line  of  inverted  Eastern  strata. 

There  are  three  principal  seams  in  these  coal-fields.  The  lower  bed 
ranges  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  about  two-thirds  its 
dimensions  of  pure  coal, — anthracite  in  Price's  Mountain,  resembling  the 
red-ash  of  Schuylkill  in  character,  but  in  appearance  more  like  the  splint 
of  Kanawha,  but  semi-bituminous  in  the  North  Mountain,  with  much  the 
same  appeaomce.  This  coal  is  remarkably  free  fix>m  sulphur,  but  contains 
much  earthy  impurity,  averaging  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  bums 
beautifully,  and  makes  a  lasting  rather  than  a  hot  fire,  except  under  strong 
draft;.  The  next  or  middle  bed  ranges  from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and 
produces  about  one-half  its  dimensions  in  available  coal,  rather  softer  than 
the  lower  bed,  and  more  ''shelly"  in  character  and  appearance,  but  in 
fracture  and  uses  much  the  same.  It  is  about  50  feet  above  the  lower,  and 
divided  by  coarse  flags  or  laminated  sandstones  and  slates.  The  upper 
bed  has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent,  but  it  contains  less  available  coal 
than  the  middle  bed,  and  is  of  a  softer  and  more  unreliable  oharacter. 
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All  these  beds  are  subject  to  freqaent  changes,  resulting  firom  (Hriginal 
imperfection  or  subeequent  crust-movements*  ^'  Dirt  fitults/'  ^^  slate  &ults/' 
and  ^'rock  fiiults"  are  common  occurrences.  The  dirt  and  slate  &ults  are 
in  the  usual  form,  as  shown  in  Chapter  XIV.  The  rock  fiiults  are  slip 
dikes,  or  ''upthrows''  and  ''downthrows/'  and  are  frequent  and  serious 
impediments  in  the  way  of  mining  operations.  Sometimes  the  beds  are 
thrown  down  20  or  30  feet,  and  in  a  few  yards  thrown  up  again  10  or  15. 
Several  mining  operations  on  a  small  and  primitive  scale  are  conducted 
in  these  coal-fields.  In  Price's  Mountain  basin,  a  slope,  known  as  Kyle's 
mines,  was  sunk  in  1857-58  to  the  depth  of  150  feet,  and  consider- 
able valuable  coal  extracted.  We  believe  those  mines  are  still  in  opera- 
tion. The  other  mines  are  small  drifts  or  tunnels  in  the  North  Mountain, 
— the  whole  productive  of  less  than  10,000  tons  per  annum. 

The'  extent  of  this  coal  formation,  as  before  stated,  has  a  wide  range ; 
but  its  outcrops  are  better  developed  along  the  eastern  front  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ranges,  or  the  mountains  parallel  with  the  Great  Valley  range,  than 
elsewhere.  Though  open  at  many  points,  and  productive  of  valuable  coal- 
beds  at  but  few,  this  formation,  under  future  developments,  may  be  of 
great  value  to  the  districts  through  which  it  ranges,  as  an  article  of  fuel 
when  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  peopled.  It  lies  parallel  with, 
and  in  dose  proximity  to,  the  richest  and  most  productive  district  on  the 
Atlantic  slopes, — the  Great  Valley  range;  and,  though  the  coal  may  be  im- 
pure and  the  beds  uncertain,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  ftiel  may  be 
obtained  cheaper  than  it  can  be  transported  from  the  more  reliable  but  dis- 
tant ooal-fields  of  the  North  or  West. 

In  the  New  River  coal-field,  which  is  part  of  this  proto-Carboniferous 
formation,  a  bed  of  pea  conglomerate  exists  in  its  natural  position  as  the 
floor  of  the  coal  measures.  It  ranges  from  10  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  and 
is  so  nearly  like  the  conglomerate  of  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Great  Alle- 
ghany coal-field,  that,  were  the  other  conditions  identical,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  on  the  same  horizon  and  the  production  of  the 
same  era.  But  since  the  red  shale  is  over  the  coal  measures,  and  the  fossils 
those  of  the  Subcarboniferous,  we  cannot  assign  it  to  the  true  coals;  while 
its  range  is  coincident  with  the  lower  or  false  coal  measures. 

The  anthracite  of  this  region  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  cupola 
in  the  production  of  castings,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  use  in  the 
blast-furnace.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  value  for  such  purposes, 
if  divided  from  its  earthy  imparities. 

The  difficulties  of  mining  this  coal,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  bcds^, 
will  always  be  great,  and  make  the  cost  much  beyond  a  reasonable  limit 
for  the  production  of  iron  to  compete  with  other  and  more  favored  sections 
in  this  respect 

The  coal  has  been  used  during  the  war,  at  Lynchburg  and  the  towns 
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along  the  line  of  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  Railroad,  in  place  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  formerly  used,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  castings 
from  the  cupola  or  in  the  foundries;  but  no  pig-iron  was  produced  from 
the  blast-furnaces  in  Virginia,  with  coal  as  a  fuel. 

The  ores  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  in  the  vidnily  of  these  coal- 
fields, are  abundant  and  rich,  principally  of  the  varieties  known  as  the 
red  and  brown  hematites;  but  the  red  oxides  or  fossiliferous,  and  some 
magnetic,  also  exist.  While  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  using  the  coals  of  the  vicinity  in  the  blast-furnace  for  the  production 
of  pig-iron,  there  can  be  none  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  ores;  and  the 
day  may  not  be  &r  distant  when  enterprise  shall  open  the  way  for  their 
transit  to  the  magnificent  coal-beds  of  the  Elanawha,  where  iron  can  be 
made  with  the  assistance  of  the  ores  of  the  Southwest  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
be  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  under  the  same  rate  of  labor. 

The  coals  of  this  region,  however,  will  find  their  uses  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  surrounding  country  is  unusually  rich  and  inviting;  the  soils 
are  productive,  and  the  valleys  extensive  and  beautiful;  the  climate  is 
delightful,  and  the  scenery  charming.  It  is  naturally  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  spot,  we  think,  in  the  Great  Valley  range,  though  not  so  well 
developed  or  so  wide  as  in  Pennsylvania  nor  so  level  and  extensive  as  in 
East  Tennessee.  But  it  is  rich  in  soils  and  minerals,  and  located  in  a 
l^igh  mountain-valley,  where  the  extremes  of  north  and  south  are  modified. 
Copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores  are  abundant,  and  only  waiting  their  natural 
outlet  down  the  New  Biver  and  through  the  Kanawha  Valley  to  the  great 
West.  Such  a  development  would  not  only  enrich  this  section  of  Virginia, 
but  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  manufiicturing  interests  of  the 
Kanawha  and  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
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CHAPTEB    XXIII. 

MINING   £CONOUY  AND   VENTILATION. 

Opes  <^uni»— Lahlgh— T[rglDlii~AUbaii»~MlclDg  ibore  WatoLaTel— Bj  Drllti  ud  TuDuclt— Prorlng  *ad 
TnclDC  C«l-Bed*-HJDlng  below  ^'&Ur-U>e1— SbnTU,  Slopai,  Ac^Uoda  of  WorUDg  ud  TcnObchig  Hlan 
M«l»  "  Bod"— ru~Baiind>r7  Sirauin— Pitching  frimt  nnnmrnj  ffiMit  oC  CtMl—Imprcmd  UMIiadi  or 
WocUngudT»UIkttii<lilD»— ]rUI8euiH,«  Low  Aii(l«  oT  Up— TmtUatioa— loa«D j  of  HIbIiis— fltfltr 
to  Lib  ud  Unltb— EjiUm. 

We  hftTe  endeavored  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  give  a  concise  accoont  of  our  coal- 
telds  and  their  peauliarities, — to  presmit  in  B  practical  and  oomprehenriTA  manner 
Ihg  chief  pinnts  of  interest  or  Talae  to  the  miner  or  general  reader  in  regard  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  oar  ooal-fields  and  the  form  and  position  in  which  their  beds 
tie  itntified  in  the  earth.  The  purely  scientiflo  may  not  deriTO  mnoh  benefit  or  be 
much  interested ;  but  to  them  also  we  present  many  facta  and  useful  hints,  that  maj 
le»d  to  more  definite  conclusions  and  more  satisfactorj  results  than  the  nnnterous  theo- 
ries now  extant  in  regard  to  coal  and  its  formation.  In  the  following  pages  it  is  our 
purpose  to  present,  in  the  plainest  manner  possible  and  as  oonoisely  as  we  oan,  the 
wmomif  of  mining  praotioall  j  oonsidered  and  as  a  seience,  including  the  excavation  or 
mining  and  raising  of  ooal,  and  the  drainage  and  ventilation  of  deep  miuea. 
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The  first  mode  of  mining  ooal 
was  bf  open  quarry  or  b;  uncover- 
ing the  coal  beds  where  thej  ap- 
proached the  surface  at  their  ont- 
crcips,  and  extracting  as  much  of  the 
coal  as  possible  until  prevented  by 
water  or  the  mcreasmg  thickness  of 
the  eovenug  earth  The  most  re- 
markable   instance   of    mmmg   by 

open  qnairy"  was  at  the  old 
Lsfaigfa  Summit  mines,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  anthracite  coal 
trade  (see  figure  15)  where  the  aut- 
erops  of  ttie  Mammoth  preaentsd  a 
mass  of  ooal  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
thick,  covered  by  «  imaU  tunonDt  of 
satthy  soibcfl. 

\ 
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Id  die  Kohmond  ooal-field  nmneroiii  McaTstioDB  of  thia  kind  »n  fonnd  ftlmg  tlia 
outoropa  of  tbt  aeama,  aad,  in  Mme  c»Mi,  immetiM  qnonliliea  of  eArth  have  been 
removed  to  obtkin  a  Bmdil  amount  of  ooal.  In  Alabama  the  writer  witneaied  thia  laode 
of  obtaining  ooal  vitbin  the  Iwt  five  jears,  where  the  negroet  were  remoTing  thirty 
Jeet  of  eoeer  to  obtain /bur /<«<  of  eoal;  while  the  seam  was  flnelj  ezpoaed  in  tli«  aide 
of  the  bill,  where  the  ooal  ooald  bave  been  obtained  with  one-tenth  the  labor  bj  the 
ordinary  proceu  of  "drifting"  on  the  oeam.  But  in  all  couotriea  thia  itjle  i»  klwajs 
the  firat  adopted.  We  preaiune,  however,  the  development  of  the  Southern  oosl-fielda 
to  be  behind  that  of  all  other  oountriea,  aa  there  neither  ekill  nor  loieiice  hka  aided 
bmte  force  with  an;  degree  of  iDtelligeuee. 

The  first  regular  system  of  mining  generally  adopted  is  "drifting"  or  tunnelling  on 
the  "strike"  of  the  seam,  in  all  ooal-fields  where  the  seams  are  found  on toropping  in  the 
bills  above  water-level.  But  this  mode  can  be  used  only  when  the  beds  are  ezpoaed  by 
denudation,  beneath  their  horiion  when  flat,  or  beneath  their  line  of  strike  when  pitching. 
Drifls  differ  &om  tunnels,  innamnch  as  the  former  enter  the  seam  and  follow  it;  while 
the  latter  generally  crosa  the  measures  at  right  angles  with  the  seam  and  penetrate 
the  rooky  strata  to  the  coal. 

In  the  anthracite  regions,  drifts  are  generally  used  above  water-level,  entering  Ae 
seame  wbme  out  by  the  water-oounet;  but  where  the  seams  are  not  thus  ezpoaed,  they 
are  cut  by  tuDuels,  and  the  coal  worked  at  right  anglea  to  the  same  by  "gangways." 
Thia  term  (gangway)  ia  alao  applied  to  the  drift  after  it  has  entered  the  bed  a  onfficient 
distance  to  admit  of  chambers  or  "breasts"  being  "turned."  All  the  main  avenaea  of 
tho  mine  through  which  the  ooal  is  oonveyed  from  the  ohambars  are  known  aa  gang- 
ways.    The  English  miners  call  tbem  moin-ways,  rolley-ways,  Ac. 

To  explain  more  clearly  to  the  inexperienced,  we  give  the  folloiring  iUuatntaon, 
f  gure  137,  showing  the  ontcrop,  strike,  water-level,  and  dip,  which,  in  oonneolioa  with 
the  accompanying  representations,  will  folly  expreia  tho  position  of  ooal-beda  and  the 
modes  of  entering  them  by  dri^,  tonnel,  slope,  or  shaft 

In  flgora  137  the  ooal  above  the  water-letid  line  may  be  reached  by  drift  from  either 
aide  of  the  ravine  or  wotemuurae  denoted,  and  on  a  level  with  the  atream.    The  tbit* 
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of  the  ontorop,  or  oonrse  of  the  seam,  ia  indicated  by  the  straight  arrow;  while  the 
actual  outorop  is  shown  by  the  bent  arrowa  in  the  ooaL  The  intervening  space  ■■ 
denuded  by  the  action  of  water, — botii  coal  and  ooal  maaanrea  having  bean  ewept 
away.  The  dip  of  the  ooal  is  denoted  by  the  word  in  (he  engraving,  but  ia  morvclearly 
expressed  in  the  following  cut, — figure  138, — which  ehowa  the  outcrops  frton  an  end 
view,  instead  of  the  surface  view  in  the  preceding. 

The  action  of  the  water,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  figure,  enable*  the  miner  to  enter 
the  coai  on  its  strike  at  water-level.  If  not  thus  exposed,  it  could  only  be  opened  by 
tunnel  across  the  measures,  iu  order  to  effect  its  drainage  and  obtain  the  ooal  withont 
the  use  of  Rteom-power. 

This  form. of  ezpoanre  is  peculiar  to  pitching  seams  and  hiUy  dietrieta.    In  diatricta 
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or  ftelda  where  the  coal  is  horifontal  or  nearly  to, — for  instance,  as  represented  in  figure 
123,  Kanawha  region, — the  effect  of  denudation  is  quite  different,  and  the  seams  can  be 
entered  at  almost  anj  point  on  the  sides  of  a  mount^n.  Tunnels  cannot  be  used ;  ud, 
when  the  denuding  waters  have  not  cut  down  the  measures  and  exposed  the  aesma, 
shafting  alone  can  be  resorted  to. 

But  we  must  follow  the  original  development  of  coal  farmer,  before  eiplsining  the 
more  advanced  modes. 

Figure  138  explains  more  fullj  the  outcrops  of  pitching  seams,  and  the  mode  in  which 
ibfj  ma;  be  found  and  proved  on  the  surface  bj  means  of  a  "trial-pit."  The  indtca- 
'  tiansof  coal  are  unmistakable  to  the  practised  eje,  and  auj  good  pracUcal  miner  should 
know  the  difference  between  eo<U  meatura  and  ordinary  strata;  but  even  the  most  expe- 
rienced canuDtalways  tell  the  exact  spot  in  which  »  seam  of  ooal  may  be  found  wiUun 
thuee  measures.    The  surface  is  genarally  covered  to  a  conuderable  depth  by  debris  or 
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wash  ftom  other  material  than  tliat  near  the  coal,  and  it  requirea  some  skill  to  locats 
tiis  positions  of  the  eeams,  and  frequently  some  digging ;  but  when  once  located  and 
proYed,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  illustration,  the  tracing  of  the  respectivs  eeams 
along  their  outcrop  or  strike  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  In  the  anthracite  repons  the 
lower  series,  or  white-ash  beds,  can  generally  be  traced  by  the  accompanying  rocks, 
which  are  peculiar  and  always  in  place.  The  conglomerate  always  lies  below  the  lower 
bed,  and  tVequentlj  between  the  lower  coat-strata ;  while  a  heavy,  coarse  aandrock 
overlies  the  Mammoth  But  this  large  bed,  lying  between  those  massive  rocks  and  ex- 
posing ita  slates  and  outcrops  frequently,  is  not  easily  conoealed  from  the  miner.  The 
upper  seams  are  more  difficult  to  find ;  but,  knowing  their  respective  distances  ftom  some 
well-known  rock  or  bed,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  patience  and  time.  They  con  always  be 
opened  by  the  pick  and  thonel  with  a  little  labor;  and  the  tracing  from  point  to  point 
can  then  be  done  by  the  accompanying  surface  elates  or  rocks,  b;  noting  the  dip  and 
Cuurse,  and  following  by  compass,  by  tracing  with  an  anger,  by  light  Burfac»«hafting, 
or  simply  by  the  eye  and  mmd. 

But  in  some  coal-flelds  there  is  more  difficulty  in  finding  the  coal  and  tracing  the 
seains.  In  the  Richmond  coal-field,  where  the  surface  is  covered  with  sand  and  tbe 
debris  of  distant  and  foreign  strata,  where  tbe  coal  measures  consequently  are  oon- 
cealed,  and  where  the  seams  are  irregular  in  both  dip  and  strike,  nothing  but  actual 
proof  by  shaft  or  auger  will  be  available.  But  in  the  Western  ooal-ields,  where  the 
measures  are  out  down  by  streams,  the  disoovery  and  tracing  of  the  coal-aeama  are 
niattors  which  require  little  experience  or  skill. 
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SHAFTS,  SLOPES,  TUNNELS,  ETC. 

In  the  accompnnyiDg  illustration,  figure  139,  we  present  the  Tarioiu  modes  of  mining 
ai  pursued  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields.  The  deep,  abmpt  baaiu  of  coal  on  the  left 
is  opened  by  slope,  a,  a,  ia  preference  to  any  other  mode,  as  the  simplest  and  moat 
available.  The  position  of  the  Mam,  dipping  nt  an  angle  of  60°,  in  wHich  the  slope  is 
sunk,  would  indicate  it  to  be  the  Mammoth.  The  basin  of  this  spam  is  reached  bj 
the  second  "lift"  io  the  slope.  Each  "lift."  of  one  hundred  yards'  depth,  in  denoted 
hj  a  tnnnel,  e,  e,  driven  to  cut  the  overljing  and  nndcrlying  seams.  From  the 
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basin  of  the  Mammoth  the  slope  is  continued  another  '  IifV' — the  third — ■cross  tba 
measures  to  the  basin  of  the  Buck  Mountain  bed  or  B  and  bj  this  means  the  entire 
basin  IS  exhausted  with  much  economy,  and  in  less  time  than  it  could  bemade  available 
by  shall. 

To  the  inezperieuoed  this  may  require  a  little  more  explanation.  The  upper  <a 
water-level  portion  of  the  seams  here  denoted  is  marked  out  by  means  of  driHe,  d, 
which  may  be  estimated  as  starting  at  watei^lerel,  and  300  feet  from  the  outcrops, 
below  the  engine-house.  The  first  lift  of  the  slope  is  to  tunnel  No.  1,  300  feet  below 
the  walar-level  line ;  thetieoond  lift  is  to  tunnel  No.  2,  or  the  basin  of  the  seam  in  which 
the  slope  is  sunk,  which  is  about  300  feet  below  the  line  of  tunnel  No.  1.  The  third 
lift  is  from  the  basin  of  G  to  tlie  basin  of  B,  and  may  be  300  feeL  This  would  make 
the  length  of  the  slope  from  the  landing  in  front  of  tbe  engine-house  1200  feet  long  to 
the  basin  of  B;  but  the  water  would  only  be  lifUd  900  feet,  or  to  the  line  of  tbe  watei^ 
level,  and  by  three  "lifts."  The  term  "lift"  is  given  to  denote  the  distance  which  the 
water  is  lifted  by  each  set  of  pumps.  It  is  Ibund  by  experience  that  3CN}  feet  perpen- 
dicular is  about  the  maiimum  height  for  a  oolumn  of  water  to  be  lifted  by  pumping 
machinery ;  if  a  mine  be  500  feet  deep,  it  is  better  to  divide  tbe  column  in  two  lifts 
than  to  attempt  to  lifl  it  in  one  oolumn.  The  word  lyi,  therefore,  has  become  a  tech- 
nical phrase  to  denote,  not  only  the  distance  which  the  water  is  lifted,  but  also  the 
extent  of  "breast"  found  most  avulable  in  our  present  mode  of  mining  anthracite  coaL 
It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  coal  of  the  left  bsein  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  this  one 
slope,  and  the  tunnels  which  are  driven  to  the  difierent  seams. 

The  right  basin,  however,  being  wider  and  more  shallow,  while  the  bottom  is  cota- 
paratively  hoiiiontal,  can  be  mined  by  shaft  with  more  economy  and  availability  than 
by  any  other  means.  The  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  lower  big  yeio,  or  B,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  about  GOO  feet,  and  that  to  the  Mammoth,  or  upper  big 
vein,  E.  350  feet.  In  all  shallow  basins,  where  tbe  coal  has  alow  angle  of  dip,  and  the 
basins  are  consequently  wide,  shafting  is  the  most  available  mode  of  reaching  and 
mining  the  coal. 
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In  this  bamn,  both  drift  and  tunnel  are  used  to  obtain  the  coal  above  water-lerel. 
The  position  may  be  each  that  drifts  cannot  enter  the  seams  at  water-level,  and  a  tunnel 
18  then  resorted  to;  but  the  distance  from  the  tunnel  e,  c,  to  the  outcrops  of  the  seams 
18  too  great  to  be  mined  economically  by  one  set  of  breasts  or  chambers,  particularly 
nhen  the  angle  of  dip  is  as  low  as  here  represented, -^0**:  therefore  a  "  counter-level,"  or 
drift,  d,  18  driven  into  the  seam  between  the  tunnel  and  the  outcrop,  and  the  coal  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel  by  inclines.  The  position  of  the  coal-breakers  and  out- 
side improvements  is  denoted  by  the  buildings  in  connection  with  the  respective 
basins.  This  illustration,  if  properly  understood,  will  convey  a  better  impression  of  the 
modes  of  mining  generally  in  use  than  could  be  given  by  pages  of  description:  we 
therefor*  briefly  call  attention  to  the  letters  in  the  engraving,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
'  find  out''  what  we  may  have  omitted.  A  glance  will.be  sufficient  for  the  practical 
to  comprehend  the  whole. 

MODES  OF  MINING  AND  VENTILATION  IN  USE  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  REGIONS. 

It  has  been  oft»n  said,  and  frequently  most  obstinately  argued,  that  the  modes  of 
mining  adopted  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  necessary  results 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  region,  and  that  the  improved  systems  of  the  English  miners 
cannot  be  profitably  introduced.  We  have  invented  a  style  peculiarly  our  own,  and  no 
attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  it:  and  that  the  general  system  is  correct  we  have 
little  room  to  doubt ;  but  that  it  cannot  be  improved,  we  think  a  serious  mistake,  and 
one  that  is  causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal  per  annum  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  perhaps  as  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  operators  or  miners.  The  English 
lystem,  which  is  generally  used  in  horizontal  seams,  will  not  do  for  direct  importation 
here ;  bat  a  modification  (?)  of  the  two  systems  can  be  made  available,  and  effect  a  decided 
improvement  in  our  styles  of  mining  and  in  the  economy  of  coal  and  its  production. 

We  will  first  give  a  page-illustration  of  the  various  plans  now  in  use  in  our  mines; 
and,  instead  of  giving  them  in  separate  engravings,  we  have  given  seven  plans  in  one 
illustration,  for  two  reasons.  First,  our  deep  basins  do  not  carry  one  invariable  dip : 
we  have  seen  them  vary  from  5^  to  30^  in  the  same  seam:  consequently,  nearly  all  the 
plans  represented  are  frequently  required  in  one  mine;  and  we  give  them  also  to  show 
their  absurdity.  Second,  the  mode  adopted  brings  the  several  plans  before  the  eye,  and 
enables  us  to  present  them  comprehensively. 

We  will  first  explain  the  mode  or  general  style  here  adopted,  and  the  necessity  for 
the  chaogee  in  the  modes  of  mining. — commencing  at  the  shaft  a.  The  design  is  for  a 
large,  double  upcast  and  downcast  shaft,  with  double  hoisting-ways  in  each  compari* 
ment,  and  ventilated  by  furnaces,  as  shown  at  6,  or  by  fan,  if  desirable. 

We  assume  this  shaft  to  be  sunk  in  the  centre  or  deepest  part  of  a  basin,  but  that 
this  basin  is  much  narrower  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and,  consequently,  that  the  angles 
of  dip  are  proportionally  steeper:  this  would  necessitate  modifications  in  the  mode  of 
mining  the  coal.  At  dips  ranging  from  5^  to  30^  the  coal  would  not  *'  run''  in  **shutes," 
but  the  cars  must  be  taken  in  the  **  breast"  to  the  miner,  and  the  coal  taken  direct  from 
his  hand.  But  when  the  dip  is  over  10®,  the  cars  cannot  be  taken  off  at  right  angles 
with  the  gangways  or  main  avenues:  they  must  have  an  oblique  course,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  grade.  When  the  dip  of  the  seam  is  over  30°,  it  becomes  too  steep  to  take  the 
cars  into  the  breasts,  and  "shutes"  are  resorted  to.  These  are  passages,  or  "ways," 
driven  at  right  angles  with  the  gangways,  and  kept  open  in  the  middle  or  at  each  side 
of  the  breast  or  chamber ;  into  these  the  miner  throws  his  coal,  which,  by  its  own  gravity, 
iiides  down  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  loaded  into  the  oars.  The  di^culties  with  this 
mode  are  iirofokl:  firsts  when  under  ZQP  of  dip,  the  ooal  will  not  ran  freely  down  the 


unmra  boohoht. 
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•hnUi;  ftud  Moond,  wbea  stMpw,  the  miner  fau  much  iliffiea%  in  UUng  ap  hit 
tiinbtr  tai  material. 

Fia.  140. 


^/7//7A 


Figure  140  illnitratee  clearlj  the  fbrm  of  the  ohamWa,  or  breaata  and  pillars,  made 
use  of  in  alt  our  pitching  seams ;  but  the  representation  oonvejs  iimp1  j  the  idea  of  the 
furin  of  breast  and  pillar  alternatelj.     The  air-coarseii,  ihntes,  Ac.  are  not  displajed. 

Id  the  plan  or  plans  illustrated  on  page  418  we  have  introdaced  what  may  be  called 
■  double  set  of  workingfi, — one  on  each  ude  of  the  basin :  ooneequentlj,  two  gnngwnja 
■re  ahowQ,  and  two  regular  return  aiiMwursea,  with  one  tnlot  aiiHtonrse.  We  do  not 
advocate  this  plan,  nor  think  that  all  these  mainwaja  are  required.  A  single  gangway 
in  the  centre  of  the  basin  would  answer  for  a  large  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an 
inlet  urcoDTse,  while  the  two  parallel  aii^sourses  would  be  all  that  is  desirable  for  the 
return  air,  provided  such  a  consnmmation  conld  be  made  to  work  under  all  the  circnin- 
ttanCM ;  but  there  the  difficulty  lies.  A  single  gangway  might  answer  where  the  basin 
is  llat  and  wide,  and  where  the  ears  can  be  taken  into  the  breaate;  but  in  plane  4  and  5 
two  gangways  are  absolntslj  necessary.  While  the  piteh  may  be  steep  enough  for  the 
oal  to  "mn"  on  each  side,  it  is  not  so  in  the  centre:  oonsequen'tly,  the  gangways  murt 
be  along  the  foot  of  each  dip,  instead  of  the  eenbe  of  the  synclinal.  The  only  change 
that  conld  be  made  to  work  this  centre  basin  from  one  shaft  would  be  to  dispense  with 
the  middle  inlel  air-eowK,  and  with  one  gangway  to  the  left  of  the  shaft :  otherwise 
the  whole  complicated  system  is  required  to  venUlate  the  works  and  mine  the  coal  on  a 
large  scale.  In  regard  to  the  plans  displayed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  modea 
presented  should  be  used,  since  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  6  and  T,  are  mnch  the  some,  and  simply 
lentilated  diflbrently  and  mined  in  farious  fbrms  to  illustrate  the  modes  in  use.  like- 
wise Nos.  3  and  5  are  so  near  alike  in  practical  effect  that  either  conld  be  used  in  the 
tame  place  or  on  the  same  dtp.  With  Uiis  explanation,  we  may  go  en  to  describe  the 
mudee  or  plans  as  given  in  the  preceding  engraving. 

PLAN  HO.  I, 
This  is  a  mode  generally  made  use  of  in  flat  seams,  or  where  the  dip  is  about  5°. 
The  chambers  are  turned  off  from  the  mMn  avenue  or  gangway  at  right  angles,  and 
the  railroads  for  the  mine-oars  take  up  one  or  both  sides  of  the  breast  or  chambers, 
while  the  air  is  carried  up  one  side  and  down  the  other.  This  plan  is  frequently  modi- 
fied by  cutting  "headings"  from  one  breast  to  the  other,  as  shown  iu  No.  T,  and  carry- 
ing  the  air  along  the  face  of  each,  as  shown  in  No.  2.  The  arrows  indicate  the  couraa 
of  the  air.    Thiep/un  will  come  under  consideration  again  iu  No.  7. 


This  ie  an  oSM  that  becomes 


PLAN  NO.  2. 
necessary  from  the  change  of  pileh,  which  ii 
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firam  5®  to  10®,  as  shown  by  the  figures.    This  mode  might  be  eontinued  thfoagb  Mo.  3 

with  benefit,  we  think;  but,  as  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  plans  generally  adopted,  we 

have  given  those  which  are.-    It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  euch 

matters,  that  the  change  from  No.  1  to  No.  3  becomes  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 

change  of  dip:  while  No.  1  runs  off  at  right  angles  to  the  gangway.  No.  3  nins  off 

obliquely  in  order  to  accommodate  the  grades  of  the  railroads  to  the  dips  of  the  seam. 

This  oblique  course  leaves  an  angle  or  comer  which  No.  2  removes;  and,  as  it  is  not 

desirable  to  start  off  chambers  of  this  character  near  the  shaft,  a  larger  comer  is 

allotted  to  No.  2  than  is  absolutely  necessary.    The  air  from  No.  1  oircidates  through 

No.  2. 

i 

PLAN  NO.  8. 

The  general  mode  of  mining  coal  from  pitching  seams  which  are  not  steep  enough  to 
"run"  the  coal  down  the  shutes,  and  yet  too  steep  to  take  the  cars  in  any  direction  the 
miner  may  choose,  is  given  in  this  plan.  The  course  of  the  chambers  or  breasts,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  tram-roads' following  them,,  is  at  greater  or  less  angles  with  tbe 
gangway,  according  to  the  dip  of  the  seam.  If  the  dip  is  10^,  the  course  may  be  nearly 
at  right  angles,  but  if  30*',  tho  course  must  oblique  slowly  from  the  gangway  and  run 
nearly  parallel  with  it.  This  mode,  therefore,  has  serious  objections,  since  no  order  or 
system  can  be  continued  unless  the  dip  of  the  seam  is  uniform,  and  then  no  perfect 
system  of  ventilation  can  be  preserved  in  extensive  mining.  The  objections  are  so 
numerous  that  we  do  not  think  it  profitable  to  argue  them.  The  mode  of  ventilation 
commonly  adopted  is  by  "cross-heading"  at  intervals  from  ooe  breast  to  another,  or  by 
carrying  the  air  up  one  and  down  the  other, — ^both  being  alike  oljectionable  and  dan- 
gerous in  a  fiery  mine,  from  the  fact  that  the  gas  is  carried  a  great  distance  with  its 
gathering  impurities,  past  the  face  where  the  miners  are  at  work,  and,  consequently, 
ean  furnish  only  impure  air  to  the  outside  breasts,  and  may  become  inflammable  enough 
to  ignite  from  the  miners'  lamps. 

PLAN  NO.  4. 

This  mode  differs  essentially  from  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  plans.  They 
(Nob.  I,  2,  and  3)  require  the  car  to  enter  the  chambers  and  follow  the  miner,  taking 
the  coal  from  his  hand  direct  to  the  surface;  but  Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage only  when  the  pitch  or  dip  of  the  seam  is  below  25^;  when  it  is  over  that^  "shutes" 
instead  of  railroads  are  made  use  of,  as  shown  in»plans  4  and  5.  In  plan  4  the  shute 
is  carried  up  the  centre  of  the  breast.  In  small  seams  it  is  a  passage  or  way  about  6 
feet  wide  up  the  middle  of  the  breast,  secured  by  timber  on  each  side,  and  against  which 
the  refuse  of  the  mine  is  packed  on  the  outside.  An  avenue  or  incline  is  thus  formed 
directly  up  the  pitch  of  the  seam  and  at  right  angles  with  the  ^ain  gangway.  Into 
this  the  coal  is  thrown  by  the  miners  or  their  assistants,  and  down  the  smooth  incline 
formed  by  the  bottom  slate  of  the  seam  the  coal  slides  to  the  vicinity  of  the  gangway, 
where  it  is  loaded  into  the  cars.  This  plan  is  perhaps  improved  by  that  of  No.  5,  in 
which  the  shutes  are  carried  up  on  each  side  of  the  breast  and  against  the  sides  of  the 
pillars,  in  which  case  there  are  two  shutes  to  each  breast,  but  only  the  same  quantity 
of  timber  required,  as  a  single  row  of  "props,"  parallel  with  each  pillar,  is  sufficient. 
In  either  case  the  air  is  generally  carried  up  one  breast  and  down  the  other,  or  along 
Hie  face  of  the  breasts,  going  up  the  inside  one  and  down  the  outside  one;  but  most  of 
the  anthracite  collieries  worked  on  this  plan  are  small  red-ash  seams  above  vrater-levd, 
and  the  air  in  such  cases  generally  escapes  through  an  "aii^hole"  ascending  to  the 
surface  from  one  of  the  breasts.  In  large  collieries  below  water-level,  improvements 
•re  required  which  will  be  illustrated  farther  oin.    Many  of  our  oolliertes,  however,  are 
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ttUl  worked  on  this  priDoiple»  And  thej  are,  consequently,  ofteo  troubled  with  "bad 
air/'  aod  interrupted  by  falling  rock  or  "cruBhee''  in  the  abandoned  portions  of  the 
HiB6t  through  which  the  air  is  necessarily  carried. 

PLAN  NO.  6. 

This  mode  has  aeyeral  modifications,  and  may  be  considered  the  best  in  use  in  the 
anthracite  mines.  The  illustration  oonveys  but  an  imperfect  impression  of  this  style» 
and  only  giTee  one  illustration  of  it.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  air  passes  up  one 
thute  and  down  the  other  in  the  same  breast.  This  is  not  the  best  or  the  general  plan. 
U  is  more  frequently  carried  up  one  breast  and  down  the  other  by  "cross-heading"  the 
intenrening  pillars.  But  perhaps  it  is  as  usually  carried  up  the  inside  breast  and  along 
the  "faces"  of  the  breasts  through  occasional  cross-headings,  and  down  the  outside 
breaet  The  second  plan  is  better  than  the  first;  but  between  the  second  and  the  third 
there  is  not  much  difierenoe.  When  the  shutes  are  long,  foul  air  is  apt  to  gather  in 
them,  unless  a  current  is  kept  in  circulation  through  them ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
second  mode  is  preferable  to  the  third ;  but  both  are  defectiye,  from  the  fact  that  the 
entire  impurities  of  the  mine  are  swept  along  witfi  the  current  through  all  the  breasts, 
and  the  gathering  gas^  and  fi>ul  air  must  accumulate  and  become  obnoxious  in  the 
outside  breasts.  This  is  the  great  evil  in  all  our  modes  of  ventilation.  The  air  is 
carried  in  an  unbroken  current  through  the  entire  mine,  sometimes  traversing  many 
miles  of  air-oousses,  and  carrying  the  foul  air  and  gases  from  one  breast  to  the  other, 
from  the  inside  miner  to  the  next  outside,  to  the  end.  It  not  only  makes  the  current 
weak,  but  it  can  furnish  only  impure  air  to  a  large  portion  of  the  mine. 

We  have  given  a  part  of  the  excavated  portion  of  the  mine,  or  goaf  (gob),  in  plan  5, 
representing  portions  of  the  pillars  "lost ;"  but  this  is  a  favorable  exposition.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  coal  in  our  large  beds  is  "  lost"  by  this  plan 
of  mining ;  and  we  cannot  see  hew  it  can  be  otherwise,  since  the  immense  pillars,  except 
their  upper  portion,  must  stand  until  the  entire  mine  is  worked  to  the  boundary  before 
they  can  be  "  robbed,"  or  "  worked  back ;"  and  when  this  comes  to  be  done,  the  immense 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata  brings  on  a  "  crush,"  which  ruins  most  of  the  coal 
and  prereats  the  remainder  from  being  obtained,  so  that  none  or  but  little  of  the  nume- 
rous and  massive  pillars  left  by  our  present  system  of  mining  can  be  obtained.  In 
both  respects,-— in  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  coal,^the  mode  of  mining 
generally  in  use  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  not  only  seriously  defective,  but  wuieful^ 
dangennUf  and  ruinoui. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  charge;  but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
we  have  rarely  met  with  a  well-ventilated  and  economically  mined  colliery  in  this 
country, — ^much  to  our  surprise ;  since  the  best  of  English  talent  is  employed  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  and  we  cannot  accept  the  maxim  that  the  English  modes  do  not 
apply  to  our  formations.  We  hope  to  prove  conclusively  that  we  are  not  only  following 
the  most  wasteful,  imperfect,  and  costly  methods,  but  that  the  improved  and  long-tried 
English  plans  of  ventilation  and  mining  can  be  successfully  modified  and  applied  with 
much  economy  to  our  anthracite  mines ;  while  for  the  bituminons  regions  they  are  just 
the  plans  required. 

PLAN  NO.  6. 

This  is  a  modification  of  No.  2,  to  conform  to  the  greater  angle  of  dip,  which  increases 
from  5*  to  30°.  it  is  the  same  in  principle  as  No.  3,  and  is  much  in  use  where  the 
angles  of  dip  are  within  the  degrees  specified.  This  and  the  preceding  modes — ^plans 
Nos.  4  and  5 — ai«  in  general  use  in  the  anthracite  regions,  but  are  both  open  to  the 
olgeotiona  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  the  waste  of  ooal  \  and  no  order  or  system 
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can  be  taoeesflfiillj  punned  that  is  not  liable  to  radden  derangement  from  the  fr«qneni 
changes  of  dip.  The  rentilation  in  plan  No.  6  is  susceptible  of  a  change  from  the  mode 
given,  which  is  perhaps -the  best  in  works  of  small  extent;  but  when  more  eKtanrive 
the  air  is  taken  down  one  chamber  and  np  the  other. 

The  cars  are  taken  into  the  breasts  or  chambers  in  all  such  cases :  thej  follow  the 
miner  and  receive  the  coal  from  his  hand,  taking  it  direct  to  the  surface.  Where  the 
dip  is  considerable,  the  railroad  (tram-way)  is  carried  on  the  lower  side  of  the  breast 
or  chamber,  against,  and  parall^  with,  the  pillar.  If  carried  through  the  middle  of 
the  chamber,  when  the  dip  is  considerable  it  would  occasion  much  labor  in  handling 
the  coal  up  from  the  "dip  side,''  and  would  also  prevent  the  drainage  of  the  water 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  chamber ;  but  when  the  road  is  carried  on  the  "  dip  side" 
it  forms  an  escape  for  the  water,  and  enables  the  miner  to  tlide  his  coal  down  the 
incline  of  the  seam  from  the  upper  portions  of  the  chamber  to  the  vicinity  of  the  car, 
and  thus  saves  handling.  These  breasts  or  chambers  are  carried  from  16  to  30  feet 
wide,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  top  and  the  sise  and  character  of  the  seam. 

PLAN  NO.  7. 

This  is  a  simple  modification  of  No.  1 :  they  are  both  worked  on  the  same  principle. 
In  this  case  the  roads  are  carried  through  the  middle  of  the  chambers  instead  of 
the  sides,  and  the  air  passed  up  one  breast  and  down  the  other ;  though  it  is  perhape  as 
frequently  carried  along  ^q  faces,  by  going  up  the  inside  breast  and  down  the  outside 
one. 

These  chambers,  like  those  of  No.  1,  are  taken  off  at  right  angles  from  the  gangway 
or  main  avenue,  and  can  be  successfully  used  only  when  the  dip  is  about  5*^  or  leeo, 
— ^whioh  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  anthracite  regions,  except  in  the  Scranton 
district  of  the  Northern  coal-field. 

Plans  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  much  the  same,  and  in  use  where  the  dip  of  the  seams  is 
at  a  low  angle.  The  modifications  of  these  plans  in  the  style  of  ventilatioii  are  as 
represented.  The  air  is  passed  from  face  to  face  through  the  pillars  and  up  one 
breast  and  down  the  other,  or  up  the  inside  breast  and  down  the  outside  one, — but 
always  carried  in  an  unbroken  current  through  the  entire  mine,  or  that  portion  of  it 
lying  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  shaft  or  slope. 

Plans  Nos.  3  and  6  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  differ  only  in  the  mode  of  leaving 
the  main  avenue.  These  plans  are  used  generally  when  the  dip  of  the  seams  is  over 
5^  or  under  25°.  They  are  the  most  defective  modes  in  operation,  and  are  more  liable 
to  interruption  and  confusion  than  the  other  plans  given;  while  the  difficultiee  of 
ventilation  and  the  waste  of  coal  are  equally  defective ;  but  in  regard  to  the  oost  of 
mining  and  sending  coal  to  the  surface,  this  mode  is  perhaps  as  economical  aa  any 
other,  and  much  more  so  than  the  breast  and  shute  method,  unless  the  piidk  is  great 
enough  to  admit  of  the  coal  running  into  the  cars  without  rehandling.  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
7  are  similar  in  this  respect  to  Nos.  3  and  6 ;  the  former  are  the  most  simple,  and  less 
liable  to  derangement,  but  can  be  adopted  only  in  horizontal  beds,  or  where  the  dip  is 
less  than  5°.  Plans  Nos.  4  and  5  are  likewise  similar  to  each  other,  and  are  simple 
modifications  of  the  same  general  plan. 

It  thus  results  that  there  are  two  general  systems  in  use  in  the  anthracite  regions, — 
one  practised  in  all  seams  where  the  dip  is  less  than  25°  or  30°,  and  the  other  where  the 
dips  are  above  30°. 

In  the  first,  the  cars  are  taken  Into  the  breasts  or  chambers,  and  follow  the  miners  to 
receive  the  coal  direct  from  their  hands ;  in  the  second,  '*  shutes''  are  used,  down  which 
the  coal  slides  on  the  inclining  bottom  slate  of  the  seams,  or  on  sheet  iron  or  plank  laid 
for  the  purpose,  when  the  dip  is  not  steep  enough  for  the  coal  to  slide  readily  on  the 
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bottom  sUte.  These  shatee  either  lead  direct  into  the  cars,  which  stand  on  the  main 
nulroad  in  the  gangway,  or  the  coal  is  rehandled  and  thrown  by  hand  into  the  oars. 
When  the  seam  is  Urge  and  the  pitch  steep  enough  to  carry  the  coal  down  by  gravity, 
the  first  method  is  used ;  but  when  the  seam  is  small  and  the  angle  of  dip  low,  the 
second  and  more  ezpensire  method  is  used. 

The  system  of  ventilation  is  much  the  same  in  general  principle,  whatever  plan  of 
mining  be  used, — subject,  however,  to  the  modifications  specified.  The  general  and 
governing  principle  of  the  system,  and  its  most  objectionable  feature,  is  the  circulation 
of  the  air  in  a  continuous  column  or  channel  throughout  the  mine,  sweeping  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  works  before  it,  and  carrying  the  foul  air  and  accumulating  gases  from 
miner  to  miner  and  from  breast  to  breast,  until  they  beoome-obnozioaa  and  dangeioosL 

In  an  extensive  mine  conducted  on  this  principle,  there  can  be  no  perfect  ventilatioo. 
It  is  true  that  a  strong  current  of  air  can  be  moved  through  the  mine  when  the  Mr- 
courses  are  systematically  arranged  and  kept  in  order  by  mechanical  means;  and  the 
inflammable  gases  may  be  diluted  beyond  the  explosive  point ;  but  the  powder«moke 
from  frequent  blasting,  the  smoke  and  carbonic  oxide  from  hundreds  of  lamps,  the 
exhalations  of  the  workmen,  and  the  accumulating  foulness  resulting  from  these  and 
other  causes,  must  pass  from  man  to  man,  and  render  more  and  more  deleterious  the 
impure  air  they  breathe. 

But,  while  this  serious  difficulty  exists  in  the  best-ventilated  collieries  under  our 
present  system,  those  which  axe  not  well  ventilated — and  they  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous — suffer  from  still  more  serious  and  additional  difficulties  from  the  lack  of 
such  air,  bad  as  it  is,  and  from  the  constant  presence  of  explosive  gases.  Thousands  of 
our  miners  are  obliged  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  as  explosive  as  powder,  and  which  the 
least^forgetfulness  or  accident  might  ignite  with  sudden  destruction  to  life  and  ruin  to 
property.  These  difficulties  and  dangers  will  always  exist  as  long  as  we  persist  in  fol- 
lowing an  obsolete  and  wasteful  system. 

We  will  introduce  the  most  improved  method  that  has  been,  or  which  can  be,  adopted 
on  this  principle,  before  we  discuss  the  improvements  required  by  the  present  wants 
of  the  anthracite  miners. 


"  RUN,"  WITH  PAN  VENTILATION. 

In  the  plan  presented  on  next  page,  we  have  given  that  which  is  known  as  the  "run," 
but  do  not  confine  our  description  of  the  plan  to  this  mode,  since  it  is  susceptible  of 
much  modification.  The  "run''  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  when  the  seams  are 
comparatively  large,  the  dip  40^  or  over,  and  the  top  slate  or  rock  firm  and  solid:  when 
all  these  favorable  conditions  exist,  it  is  the  cheapest  mode  known  of  mining  coal. 

There  are  two  or  three  methods  in  use.  The  one  represented  has  "travelling-ways"  or 
air-courses  up  each  side  of  the  breast,  which  is  30  feet  wide.  These  are  kept  open  for 
the  passage  of  the  miners  and  the  passage  of  the  air.  They  are  secured  by  leaning 
timbers  against  the  pillars,  or  by  propping  up  the  top  ooals  and  making  a  passage  in  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  seam. 

The  coal  is  blasted  with  powder  from  theyace  of  the  breast,— often  in  immense 
masses  when  the  seam  is  large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mammoth, — and  falls  into  the 
body  of  the  breast  below,  where  it  is  broken  into  convenient  sites,  and  is  then  ready 
for  the  "loaders,"  who  draw  it  as  required  into  the  cars,  which  stand  on  the  railroad  in 
the  main  gangway. 

The  coal  when  broken  occupies  double  the  space  it  does  in  the  solid:  therefore,  as  the 
miner  progresses  with  his  work,  over  one-half  the  coal  must  be  drawn  from  the  breast 
in  order  to  give  him  room  to  work ;  the  remainder  is  left  in  the  breasti  to  fill  up  the 
yawning  gulf  which  otherwise  would  exist  below  him. 
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This  method,  known  sa  the  "run,"  in  the  cheapest  and  simplest  koowD;  hot,  aa 
before  said,  it  can  be  used  only  under  certain  conditions.  If  the  dip  is  not  i<tcep 
eaongh.HwiUnolrtM/'or  if  the  roof— Mp  slate— 1»  rotten  and  weak,  it  will  fall  among 
tb»  ooal  and  ruin  its  marketaLile  qualities.  Under  aauh  circumstances,  the  mode  of 
mining  adopted  is  similar  to  that  described  in  plui  5,  of  which,  in  fact,  this  is  nearlj  a 
copy.  The  coal  is  then  thrown  into  the  shutes,  which,  when  not  used  for  the  parpiise 
of  sliding  down  the  coal,  are  called  travel ling^ays.  The  space  between  the  shutw, 
which  is  filled  with  coal  when  worked  as  rans,  is  in  this  plan  open  and  dsLngenms, 


or  partiallj  filled  with  watte  coal,  falling  slates,  and  bulwarks,  or  "  batteries"  of  timber. 
Vn  both  modes  the  air-courecs  or  passage-ways  are  often  carried  through  the  middle  of 
the  pillars,  and  headings  driven  oncasionallj,  a«  required,  from  one  breast  to  the  other. 

In  the  plan  presented,  the  air  circulates  up  one  side  of  the  breast  and  dow^  tfaa 
fither.  It  wonid  perhaps  be  equally  available  to  take  it  up  one  breast  sod  down  the 
other,  or  to  carry  it  along  the  Jatxt  from  one  to  the  other.  In  (bis  last  mode,  the  air 
RAcends  the  inside  breast,  pasnes  through  "headings"  in  the  pillars  to  tbe  succeeding 
ODtside  breasts,  and  descends  the  last  outside  one  to  the  return  air-course  yt 

The  inlet  air-course  e.  below  the  gangwsy  d,  may  be  disficnsed  with,  and  the  air 
taken  through  the  gangway  dta  a  point  near  its  Jace,  and  then  passed  up  the  inside 
sliute.  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  to  the  inside  breast  t.  It  may  then  circulate  up  and 
down  the  breasts  alternately,  or  traverse  the  face  of  each  breast,  and  descend  the  out- 
side one  to  the  return  air-course^  This  is  ventilated  by  a  fan.  c,  near  the  top  of  the 
upcast  slope  e,  and  may  be  supplied  with  more  air  than  is  required  for  ventilation: 
therefore  there  is  a  surplus,  and  the  shutes  may  be  ventilated  by  "  escapes"  when  de- 
sired, provided  the  mode  of  "sweeping"  the  face  of  the  works  is  adopted.  This  plan  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  use,  since  tbe  distance  to  be  traversed  is  less  than  in  other  cases; 
but  it  is  still  liable  to  some  of  the  serious  objections  advanced  against  nearly  similar 
modes  in  considering  the  plans  presented  on  page  41G,  while  the  olfactions  t<i  the  wostA 
of  coal  in  pillars  remain  unchanged. 

Having  thus  briefly  dencribed  the  modes  of  mining  and  ventilation  generally  in  use 
En  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  aad  to  a  great  extent,  also,  in  most  of  our  bituminous  6eld^ 
we  now  ventore  to  present  a  modiflcation  of  the  English  systems,  as  adaptable  to  tlM 
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peenli&r  ttnthrsciu  formatioai;  and  if  ve  SDCceed  In  preMuting  them  cleartj  and  com- 
preheoBivelj,  we  hav«  do  duubt  uf  a  favorable  reault,  aioce  Ihe  improTemeDt  moat  b« 
apparent  U>  the  mind  of  everj  practical  miner. 

BOUNDABT  SYSTEM  OF  MINIHQ  AlfD  VENTILATION. 

All  will  admit  that  the  beat  mode  of  mining  ooal,  and  th«  moat  eoonomical  eTentnallj, 
IB  to  extend  tbe  workings,  main  avenues,  and  wr-courses,  to  the  extent  of  the  "run," 
or  boundarj  of  the  mine,  and  tben  wurk  out  all  the  coal  in  returning,  bj  the  "long 
wall,"  "breast  and  pillar,"  or  "chamber  and  car"  modoa  of  mining. 

Tbe  expense  and  time  necessarj  to  carry  into  effect  this  mode  are  ita  great  and 
aeriona  objections,  and,  in  this  coantry,  may  l>e  considered  effectual  bars  agiunst  ita 
adoption.  It  is  in  use  in  some  of  the  English  ooltieries,  in  Lancaahire ;  but  in  the 
great  Newcastle  coal-Seld — the  oldest  and  best-developed  in  Great  Britain — it  ia  bat 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  use.  partly  owing  to  the  same  objections,  but  mainly  because  the 
system  there  generally  in  use  presents  all  the  benefits  of  the  boundary  system,  as 
adopted  near  Manchester  sod  elsewhere,  and  none  of  its  objections;  and  a  modification 
of  this  system  to  suit  Ihe  peculiarities  of  our  formatiiins  in  the  anthracite  regions  we 
now  present.  But  we  would  here  remark  that  the  two  plans  presented  embrace  eveij 
character  of  dip,  and  may  be  adopted  in  horizontal  as  well  as  pitching  seama;  or  tbe 
"workinga"  of  any  mine  can  be  changed  to  this  plan  with  benefit  to  ventilaUon  and 
economy  in  mining. 

The  plan  presented  in  figure  142  is  designed  for  pitching  seams, — eay  OTer  30", — btit 
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may  be  nsed  for  all  leama  which  are  steep  enough  for  the  oosl  to  mn  down  tbe  inetina 
of  the  bottom  slates  withoat  rehaodMng.  All  seams  which  do  not  admit  of  this  shonld 
be  worked  by  the  plan  represented  in  figure  144.  This  plan  is  equally  applicable  to 
shaft,  slope,  tunnel,  or  drift,  above  or  below  water-level:  in  fact,  these  considerations  do 
not  affect  in  any  def^ree  the  mode  proposed.  We  here  present  the  slope  method,  as  that 
is  generally  more  applicable  to  Bteep.<lippmg  aeama  tiian  to  those  of  low  anglea. 

The  plan  represents  the  second  "lid,"  showing  tbe  upper  lift  "worked  ont,"  In  this 
design  we  present  only  enough  of  the  mine— say  1000  yards  on  one  ride  of  the  slope- 
to  convey  an  impression  of  the  plan  proposed. 
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Th«  slope  and  downcul  ftiiHxiane  are  reproMnUd  bj  c,  and  the  npcut  ui^<wune  mod 
pnmp-wftj  by  d.  The  gongwaj  uid  inlet  air-courte  is  a,  and  the  return  air-courM  {■  b. 
The  breasts  are  marked  «,  and  the  oourees  uf  the  air  denoted  by  arrows.  The  breasts 
«>iniDUDioat«  with  the  gangway  by  means  of  ahutea,  which  may  be  one  or  two  to  each 
breast.  To  this  point  there  is  no  obange  from  the  ordinary  methods  now  in  dbc,  which 
are  as  eimple  and  eSeotive  as  can  be  dulred.  But,  in  order  to  perfect  the  ventilation 
bimI  seiure  the  pillara  from  waste,  we  have  laid  out  the  mine  in  boundikiu,  which  may 
be  in  small  or  lai^  proportions,  as  the  extent  of  the  mine  or  character  of  the  seam 
may  enggest.  Te  propoae  to  make  each  boundary  500  yards  in  length,  by  the  foil 
breadth  of  the  lift,— say  from  200  to  300  feet,  or  more  if  found  convenient.  TIm 
boundary  pillars  mast  be  larger  than  ordinary,  and  of  auffeient  strength  to  resist  any 
pressure  that  might  result  from  the  excavation  of  the  ooal  within  the  entire  ar«a,  or 
50,000  square  yards  of  the  boundary. 

Ni)8.  1  and  2  represent  two  worked-out  boundaries  on  the  upper  level;  No.  3,  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  lower  level.  The  principal  olgect  in  laying  ont  the  mine  into 
boundaries  is  twofold:  first,  to  secure  all  the  coal  that  is  possible  under  anj  urcnm- 
stance  or  by  whatever  method  may  be  adopted,  and  to  obtain  it  without  injury  to  tb* 
permanent  working  of  the  mine,  and  without  wailing  for  the  nsnal  "rubbing"  of  the 
pillars.  Second,  to  divide  the  air  into  separate  cul&mns  and  course  it  throng  each 
boundary  and  into  die  return  aitHSOorae  without  carrying  it  through  other  portions  of 
the  mine.  These  two  great  ol^eota  are  accomplished  by  this  umple  method  without 
increasing  the  coat  of  original  inveatment  or  the  length  of  time  required  in  t^wning  oM 
a  colliery. 

It  will  be  observed  that  No.  4  may  be  nnder  way  at  Uie  same  time  with  No.  3;  or 

No,  3  may  be  eihauated  without  leaving  a  pillar,  and  yet  no  injury  result  to  No.  4.     In 

tact,  the  extraction  of  coal  from  a  boundary  of  such  eonaiderable  extent  relieves  the 

-weight  or  preasnre  from  the  anrrounding  ooal  by  bringing  down  the  Buperincnmbent 

Strata  over  its  immediate  area,  and  thuB  letting  down  a  certain  amount  of  preuare,whi^ 

wonld  otherwise  bear  cm  the  whole  of  the  mine.    In  principle  and  effect  it  is  the  same 

as  that  followed  and  raoommeaded  by  the  he*t  mining  eugineera;  that  ia,  the  opening 

iOf  the  mine  to  ita  limita  or  main  boundariea  and  extracting  the  ooal  in  withdrawing  or 

"  working  back."    The  only  difference  ia  that  we  lay  out  an  exteoaiTe  mine  in  aereral 

boundariea  inatead  of  one  boundary,  and  effect  the  aamc  ends  with  less  time  and  expense. 

In  a  distance  of  one  mile, — which  is  an  ordinary  run  on  each  Nde  of  the  slope  in  onr 

'.  large  cullieriea, — four  boundaries  may  be  laid  off,  and  the  Brat  entirely  worked  %nt 

;  before  the  laat  is  atarted,  including  the  pillars  of  the  upper  level,  which  can  be  of  no 

Talue  whatever  after   the   excavation   of  the  coal 

Fia.  148.  below  them,  except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 

the  water,  which  may  be  effeetually  done,  at  small 

expense,  by  the  mode  represented  in  flgnre  143. 

This  ia  an  adit  or  drain  cut  partially  is  the  bolton 

n  the  gangway  of  the  upper  level,  and  lecurety 

timbered  or  arched   before  the  withdrawal  of  the 

nppeF-leval  pillars.    Thia  drun,  being  small — about 

3X4   fe'et — uid   made    aeonre    with    the    refuse 

timber  of  the  upper-level  gangway,  will  resist  all 

pressure  that  will  be  brought  upon  it  on  the  extnc- 

tion  of  the  pillara,  aince  the  weight  will  be  evenly  distributed  on  the  falling  of  the 

roof  and  the  entire  subaidenee  of  the  boundary.  But,  even  if  this  plan  wax  not  adopted, 

it  would  be  economy  to  pump  the  water  of  the  upper  level  from  the  tower  one,  rather 

than  leave  so  much  available  and  valuable  ooni  to  waste. 

The  plan  of  ventilation  snggeated  in  the  plan  here  proposed  ia  aimple  and  eieetiva. 
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Sach  hoondtfj  U  complete  in  itBelf,  and  supplied  with  a  oolamn  of  pure  air  from  the 
mAin  gangway  or  inlet  airKK>ur8e;  these  currents  sweep  the  &ce  of  each  breaet^ 
passing  in  the  nearest  and  most  direct  way  to  the  retnm  air-conrse,  and  thus  reaching 
the  npcast  shaft,  or  slope,  without  mixing  their  impurities  with  any  other  portion  of 
the  mine.  The  number  of  boundaries  at  work  at  the  same  time  would  not  affect  this 
arrangement:  each  one  receives  its  column  of  fresh  air,  and  empties  its  impurities 
iato  the  return  air^iourse,  which  does  not  pass  into  any  part  of  the  working  portions 
of  the  mine. 

In  this  respect,  the  plan  may  be  illustrated  by  the  drainage  of  a  city.  Each  street 
and  house  has  its  respective  channels  communicating  with  the  main  ones,  and  the 
sewerage  from  each  house  passes  away  without  injury  to  its  neighbor.  But  in  the 
systems  of  ventilation  hitherto  in  use  in  our  anthracite  mines,  the  impurities  of  one 
chamber  pass  into  the  next  throughout  the  entire  nunc;  and  no  matter  how  thorough 
the  TontilaUon  may  be,  it  is  more  or  less  defective  in  this  respect. 

Bat  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  plan  here  proposed  are  numerous,  and  none  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  one  mentioned. 

FiasT. — The  mode  of  dividing  or  splitting  the  air  relieves  the  tension  of  the  column, 
and  the  power  required  to  propel  it.  Instead  of  dragging  the  entire  column  through  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  mine,  a  portion  of  the  weight  and  friction  is  relieved  at  each 
boundary.  We  think  this  so  manifest  that  further  proof  will  not  be  needed.  It  is 
found  to  work  so  well  in  the  English  mines  that  "splitting  the  air*'  is  now  a  permanent 
part  of  their  system. 

SicoND. — The  danger  from  gases  and  the  resulting  explosions  is  rendered  far  less 
imminent,  and  accidents  are  confined  to  their  own  locality ;  the  operations  of  the  mine 
are  not  materially  affected,  nor  the  liyes  of  all  the  workmen  endangered,  as  by  the  old 
system,  with  the  "afterdamp.'' 

Thikp. — The  air  traverses  comparatively  short  distances,  "sweeping''  each  face  with 
its  fresh  currents,  and  depositing  its  impurities  in  the  common  return  air-course,  without 
carrying  its  obnoxious  vapors  into  other  working  portions  of  the  mine. 

The  realisation  of  these  desirable  improvements  in  our  ventilation  would  not  only  ■ 
secure  the  results  specified,  but  the  benefits  to  follow  are  of  more  consequence,  in  the 
security  to  life  and  health  and  the  saving  to  eapital  and  property. 

But  the  improvements  are  not  confined  to  the  ventilation:  tiie  mode  and  plans  pro- 
posed insure  economy  in  the  mining  of  coal,  not  only  in  the  cost  of  digging  it,  but  in 
the  great  items  of  dead  loss  by  waste  in  pillars,  Ac. 

FiBST. — It  enables  the  miner  to  develop  his  mine  by  the  earliest  and  best  method 
known,  and,  consequentiy,  to  realise  profit  from  investments  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
consistent  with  permanence  and  order. 

SxcoNn. — It  secures  labor  at  less  cost,  and  an  increase  of  work  from  a  given  number 
of  hands,  from  the  fact  that  pure  air  is  supplied  in  abundance,  and  that  there  is  less 
danger  to  life  from  explosion  and  foul  air. 

Tnian. — ^The  amount  of  coal  obtained  from  a  given  area  is  increased  by  nearly  one- 
third,  without  additional  expenses  in  ''dead  work,"  or  original  expenditure,  or  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  drainage  and  superintendence  of  a  colliery;  thus  benefiting  the 
landed  proprietors  largely,  and  the  operators  or  miners  perhaps  not  less. 

We  think  the  preceding  explanation,  with  the  aid  of  the  engraving  or  plan,  will 
enable  most  of  our  practical  readers  to  comprehend  the  plans  proposed,  and  the  im- 
provements therein  presented.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  to  follow 
us  intelligentiy,  since  no  subject  is  more  abstruse  and  intricate  than  that  of  mine-venti- 
lation and  economic  mining.  We  have  met  people  who  bad  not  the  first  idea  of  scientific 
mining,  who  assumed  it  to  be  a  simple  matter,  and,  as  recently  stated  in  a  prominent 
"guide-book,"  "only  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground;"  but  those  who  know  most  about  it, 
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uid  bftve  had  moat  ezperienoe  witb  estenaive  minei  knd  expIoriTa  gaaea,  kwnr  it  to  be 
^  «•  dtffienlt  a  businaBH  »■  men  oao  engage  in,  and  one  of  ^e  leaat  ondentood. 

BOUNDABY  SYSTEM  IN  PLAT  SEAMS. 

In  this  plan  we  present  the  boundarjr  lystem  as  applied  to  flat  seaniB  and  tlioM 
trader  30°  of  dip,  or  op  to  tha  point  at  wUoh  coal  will  slide  bj  gravity  down  tha  incline 
of  the  bottom  elate! 

As  the  former  ia  deaigned  for  pitching  seame  where  the  coal  ia  ran  in  ahntes  ioto  the 
can)  in  the  gangwaj,  this  is  designed  for  scama  where  the  cars  must  follow  the  miner, 
or  where  the  seams  of  coal  are  not  steep  enough  to  admit  of  the  use  of  shutes. 

The  plan  here  presented  displnje  the  ah^  instead  of  the  slope  mode,  since  most 
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horiiontal  seams  exist  in  comparativelj  ehallow  baaine,  and  can  be  reached  by  shaft 
with  economy,  and  drained  and  worked  with  taore  availability  by  the  latter  than  the 
former  mode.  The  main  gangway,  or  inlet  air-course,  leading  from  the  downcast  shalt, 
is  a,  and  the  return  air-course  is  b;  c  is  the  branch  gangway,  at  right  angles  with  ihs 
main  one,  and  between  the  bounderiea,  or  in  the  boundary  or  "barrier"  pillar.  From 
f  the  chambers  d,  d,  are  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  branch  gangway,  and  parallel  with 
the  main  gangway. 

The  chambers  are  worked  onward  to  meet  those  advancing  from  the  opposite  side  <if 
the  boundary,  and,  when  together,  the  "withdrawing"  process  is  commenoed,  and  all  the 
avulable  coal  extracted,  leaving  the  boundary  "worked  out,"  and  the  superincumbent 
strata  on  the  floor  of  the  seam. 

We  have  only  given  a  view  of  the  first  ends  of  two  boundaries, — the  first  likely  to  be 
opened  in  a  mine  after  sinking  the  shaft.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  mine  can  be  opened 
and  put  in  active  and  productive  conditio^  by  this  method  sooner  than  by  any  other: 
and  that  a  large  force  of  miners  can  be  put  at  work  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  any  of 
the  old  methods. 

When  the  seams  are  horizontal,  the  cars  can  be  moved  to  all  parts  of  the  mine  by 
horses ;  but  when  the  dip  ia  over  10°,  gravity  inclines  must  be  used  in  the  branch  gang- 
ways, with  a  dram  and  endless  chain,  or  some  other  mechanical  arrangement  to  tak« 
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tfie  can  up  the  incline.    There  are  sereral  plans  in  use  for  this  purpose,  all  of  whidi 
are  applicable,  and  work  rapidly  and  efiectively. 

By  this  mode,  a  seam  of  almost  any  dip  can  be  mined  under  40°,  and  even  above  that, 
if  desirable ;  but  when  the  dip  is  steep  enough  the  former  mode  is  the  most  effectiTe. 
When  the  seam  is  nearly  flat,  it  may  be  best  to  carry  the  railroad  in  the  middle  of  the 
chamber ;  but  when  the  dip  is  considerable,  it  is  best  on  the  dip  side,  against  the  pillar, 
and  parallel  with  it,  on  account  of  the  drainage  of  water  and  the  handling  of  the  coal. 
The  inequalities  of  the  dip  do  not  affeot  this  mode  of  mining|  and  confusion  and  dis- 
order are  almost  impossible. 

The  seam  may  change  from  the  horisontal  to  an  inclination  of  3(P  in  a  short  distance, 
without  materially  affecting  the  order  and  plans  of  the  lespective  boundary  workings, 
since  each  is  distinct  and  separate  from  the  other.  The  boundaries  may  be  small  or 
large,  as  existing  circumstances  may  dictate ;  but  we  would  recommend  500  yards  as 
about  the  proper  length,  parallel  with  the  main  gangway.  The  breadth  may  be  equal 
or  greater  than  the  length  along  the  main  avenue,  but  it  should  not  be  much,  if  any, 
over  a  square.  If  the  extent  of  the  property  in  the  same  basin  is  extremely  wide,  then 
the  pillars  between  the  boundaries  should  be  large  and  strong,  and  seyeral  boundaries 
laid  out  along  the  branch  gangways,  and  of  course  the  barrier  pillars  left  until  the  most 
distant  side  boundary  is  exhausted,  and  the  withdrawal  commenced  at  the  *'  far  end." 
This  would  not  often  happen  in  the  anthracite  region ;  but  in  the  bituminous,  where 
the  seams  are  nearly  horizontal,  it  might  be  frequent  and  difficult  to  determine  in 
which  direction  the  main  avenues  should  with  most  propriety  be  carried.  But  in  any 
case  of  the  kind  the  mode  proposed  is  the  only  one  available  under  all  circumstances, 
and  which  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  without  difficulty  or  derangement.  The  coal 
may  be  extracted  entirely,  or  with  but  little  loss,  in  large  boundaries,  and  the  supei^ 
incnmbent  strata  let  gently  down  without  danger  to  the  remainder  of  the  mine. 

The  ventilation  by  this  mode  is  simple,  and  each  end  of  every  boundary  is  coursed 
by  a  separate  and  distinct  current  of  fresh  air,  which  sweeps  the  faces  of  the  breasts 
and  takes  the  nearest  and  most  direct  way  to  the  return  air-course.  The  obnoxious 
gajies  are  not  carried  into  other  portions  of  the  mine.  If  explosive  gases  occur,  they 
are  swept  away  at  once  and  hurried  off  before  they  can  become  dangerous ;  nor  are 
they  carried,  as  in  the  old  system,  from  lamp  to  lamp  and  breast  to  breast  through  the 
entire  mine  before  they  find  an  exit,  but  enter  the  return  air-course  from  each  set  of 
breasts.    This  not  only  insures  life,  but  health  and  general  safety. 

Two  shafts  are  better  than  one  to  secure  perfect  ventilation  in  deep  mines ;  but  if  one 
is  carefully  divided,  so  as  to  provent  the  air  from  passing  through  the  casing,  a  large 
single  shaft  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  engraving  with  which  we  illustrate  this 
mode  of  mining  and  ventilation  displays  a  large  divided  shaft.  The  air  passes  down 
the  dip  side  and  enters  the  main  gangway  a,  along  which  it  passes  to  the  branch  or 
"  barrier"  gangway  c,  which  part  of  the  air  enters,  this  being  the  first  split.  The  cur- 
rant continues  up  the  branch  gangway  to  the  upper  breast.  Here  it  again  splits,  and 
turns  into  the  right  and  left  hand  boundaries,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  It  sweeps 
down  the  face  of  the  breasts  or  chambers  in  each  boundary,  and  enters  the  rotum  air- 
course  below  the  lower  breast 

The  mine  may  be  divided  into  any  number  of  boundaries  desired,  either  small  or 
large,  to  suit  the  character  of  the  dips  and  undulations  of  the  seam,  and  this  principle 
of  ventilation  and  mining  be  retained. 

The  only  objection  that  could  possibly  be  mtAe  to  this  system  is  the  use  of  inclined 
planes;  but  when  we  consider  that  inclines  are  not  required  except  in  a  pitching  seam, 
and  that  such  a  seam  cannot  be  worked  without  inclines,  we  cannot  see  how  that  objec- 
tion will  hold.  In  the  old  modes,  every  breast  becomes  an  incline  in  pitching  seams, 
and  when  the  cars  are  taken  after  the  miner  this  difficulty  exists.    The  cars  may  be 
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drawn  by  hones ;  but  it  is  both  dangerous  and  difficult  to  convey  the  ean  down  the 
inclines  from  each  breast.  A  single  incline  between  each  boundary  answers  a  much 
better  purpose,  and  can  be  operated  with  much  more  rapidity  and  safety. 

We  hope  these  improved  systems  have  been  practically  presented,  and  that  the  plans 
will  be  dearly  comprehended,  since  they  require  only  to  be  understood  properly  to  be 
appreciated. 


Non.— >In  another  part  of  thta  work  w«  called  attentioa  to  the  fliet  that  the  greateet  part  of  oar  prBsant  pr»> 
dnction  of  10,000,000  toiu  of  an(hraolte  per  aniiain  !■  obtained  lyrom  a  single  aeam,  or  the  Mammoth;  and  perhape 
we  may  be  eafe  In  etatlng  that  9,000,000  tone  per  annom  are  obtained  lh>m  thia  aonroe,  or,  including  tbfo  kw  ia 
waste  and  pillar,  not  Iom  than  13,600,000. 

Thia  seani  ii  now  noarly  exhaueted  abore  water-Ierel,  and  !t  is  known  to  depredate  below.  Hie  Increase  of 
the  coal-trade  is  about  6  per  cent,  per  annom,  and  will  doable  itself  erery  5R>  jears.  Itom  this  w  wamj  easily 
ealcolate  the  ezhanstion  of  onr  great  seam  at  available  depths,  and  the  immense  loss  we  may  sustain  by  pne> 
tiaing  oor  present  wasteful  system  of  mining,  since  we  may  safely  estimate  60  per  cent,  as  loss,  of  which  30  per 
cent,  may  be  sared  by  the  mode  aboTs  presented. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAIi  MINING. 

ealkd  to  Am  Aid  of  tibe  1II1b«p— The  Snglneer  of  IflnM— What  is  to  bo  aooompliahed— -Tlio  Potenbnrf 
MiiMt  Pamnrim  the  Rapldi  of  R«d  RlTer— Pnctical  MlniDs— **  Pillar  »nd  Stall"-.''  Board  and  WaU"— **  Long. 
Wall"— UMd at  Blowborg—Lons- Wall  Advancing— Long-Wall  Withdrawiog  or  Working  Back— Compariaon  with 
Board  and  Wall-~The  AdTantagea  to  b«  derived  (h}m  a  Perfect  Syatem  of  Mining  and  Ventilation — ^Ventilation  of 
MliMa — ^Natural  Ventilation— Fomaca-Ventilatloii— Mechanical  Ventilation— Bnglinh  Ezperimenta— Waterfalla 
and  StaufrJeto— Mina  Oaaei  and  Vapon— Light  Carburettad  Hydrogen— HeaTy  Carbnrotted  Hydrogen— Naph- 
thft— Potroleiim— Mine  Gat  aa  a  VeotlUtor— Vapor  in  Minaa— The  Bafoty-Lamp— Stephenson— Dary-Dr.  Qanney 
—Mining  Goals— Under^Mlning— Blasting— Ahthradte  Mines— Bttumlnons  Mines— Coal-cntting  Machinery. 

• 

SciBNTiric  mining  and  practical  mining  may  be  said  to  be  almost  synonymous  tefms. 
But  the  application  of  science  and  the  higher  intelligences  to  the  practical  and  experi- 
mental part  of  mining  has  enabled  the  miner  to  penetrate  two  thousand  feet  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  dig  up  the  mineral  wealth  hidden  by  Nature  in  those  deep 
recesses.  There  were  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  the  simple  miner  could 
not  overcome  with  his  strength  or  his  experience,  and  which  defied  his  utmost  exer- 
tions until  Watts  brought  his  steam-engine  to  raise  the  coal  and  pump  the  water  from 
the  accumulating  depths.  But  fresh  difficulties  were  constantly  arising,  which  were 
met  and  overcome  by  Davy,  Stephenson,  Wood,  and  others,  who  brought  science  to 
their  aid. 

The  engineer  of  to-day  finds  no  more  difficult  task  to  encounter  than  the  proper  and 
judicious  planning  of  deep  min^  In  the  intricate  formations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  mines  the  instances  of  failure  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  success. 

Something  more  than  simple  civil  engineering  is  required  of  the  "engineer  of 
mines."  He  must  be  geologist  enough  to  comprehend  the  lithological  structure  of  the 
measures  he  would  penetrate,  in  order  to  approximate  the  cost  of  sinking  and  see  justice 
done  by  and  to  the  workmen.  The  form  and  undulations  of  the  hidden  beds  of  coal 
must  be  unfolded  on  paper,  and  the  design  of  the  mine-working  should  be  mapped, 
before  the  coal  is  struck  or  even  the  shaft  begun ;  since  it  cannot  be  properly  located 
until  the  undulations  are  approximately  marked  and  the  axis  of  formation  determined. 
To  effect  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  the  depth  and  character  of  the  coal- 
basin  should  be  generally  known.  The  principles  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and 
pneumatics  are  brought  into  requisition  in  deep  mining;  and  no  one  not  conversant  with 
those  branches  of  science  can  successfully  engineer  and  manage  the  great  collierica 
which  the  future  demands  of  the  coal-trade  will  require  in  the  deep  basins  of  the 
anthracite  regions. 

The  want  of  educated  mining  engineers — ^practically  educated — is  now  seriously  felt, 
though  not  appreciated.  Waste  surrounds  us  on  all  sides.  Our  coal-beds  are  so  magni- 
ficent and  our  coal-fields  so  extensive  that  the  waste  is  not  now  noticed,  though  it 
cannot  MX  to  be  felt  in  the  future.  If  we  could  see  the  millions  of  dollars  annually 
wasted,  instead  of  the  tons  of  coal  which  are  annually  buried  from  view  and  past 
recovery,  we  should  then  begin  to  appreciate  the  want  of  skill  and  improvement,  and 
the  value  of  the  engineering  profession. 

Under  scientific  mining  we  may  include  the  application  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  all 
the  practical  operations  of  the  mme, — the  use  of  the  steam-engine  in  place  of  the 
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"  pannieT-women"  who  formerly  carried  tiie  ooal  to  the  surface  on  their  backa,  and  the 
application  of  heat  or  mechanical  force  to  ventilate  the  mine. 

In  penetrating  the  earth  1000  feet,  and  ezcarating  ooal-beds  from  nnder  immeoBe 
mountains,  whose  weight  we  can  scarcely  estimate,  something  more  than  mere  fcwce  is 
necessary.  It  is  not  merely  the  question  of  obtaining  the  coal,  or  of  keeping  np  the  moan- 
tain,  but  one  of  profit  and  loss,  that  must  be  considered.  An  immense  outlay  of  capital  is 
first  required ;  and,  in  order  to  return  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  same,  the  coal  must  he 
obtained  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  dug  from  open  quarries,  and  the  operation  must  con- 
tinue for  a  long  period  in  order  to  return  the  inventment  with  the  interest.  Order  and 
system  must  be  maintained  through  many  miles  of  under-ground  roads  and  air^ourses, 
notwithstanding  the  irregularities  of  the  coal-seams  and  the  unforeseen  changes  of  dip, 
of  size,  and  of  coal.  One  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  day,  or  30,000  cubic  feet  may  be 
dug  from  beneath  the  superincumbent  mountains,  and  yet  the  hundreds  of  men  mast  feel 
safe  beneath  the  mighty  nuiss.  This  vast  quantity  of  coal  must  pass  through  the  mine, 
— sometimes  through  miles  of  subterranean  passages, — and  be  hauled  to  the  surfaoe.  up 
the  long  ascent  of  a  thousand  feet,  day  after  day,  without  intermission.  At  the  same 
time,  nearly  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  must  be  made  to  flow  up  from  this  great  depth 
to  find  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  over  100,000,000  feet  of  atmospheric  air  must  be  made 
to  circulate  through  the  dim  avenues  and  workings  of  the  extensive  mine.  All  this 
must  be  done  by  scientific  and  mechanical  means.  There  must  be  no  bungling  nor 
mistakes;  for  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  human  beings,  and  perhaps  the  saving  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  depend  on  the  labors  of  the  engineer.  If  the  coal  is  not  dug 
almost  as  cheaply  as  the  dirt  or  earth  can  be  moved  from  the  surface,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  whole  thing  is  a  failure :  fortune,  time,  labor,  all  are  spent  in  vain.  If  the 
vast  stream  of  water  is  not  kept  steadily  flowing  up  the  deep  shaft,  the  mine  and 
all  below  is  flooded ;  and  if  the  air-currents  are  suspended  only  for  a  short  time,  the 
rapidly-accumulating  gases  endanger  both  life  and  property. 

Therefore  we  say  the  profession  of  the  engineer  of  mines  is  the  most  difficult  and 
responsible  in  the  engineering  line.  The  feat  of  Co).  Pleasants  in  mining  the  rebel 
foirt  at  Petersburg — ^though  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  design  and  execution  of 
deep  coal-mines — ^was  equal  to  that  of  Col.  Bailey  in  damming  the  rapids  of  the  Red 
River.  The  accomplishments,  however,  necessary  to  complete  the  education  of  an 
efficient  engineer  of  mines  cannot  be  learned  from  books  or  in  schools;  for,  with 
all  the  learning  that  science  can  impart,  or  that  can  be  acquired  in  the  most  perfect 
mining  colleges  of  Europe,  the  engineer  is  lamentably  deficient  and  incapable, 
without  the  experimental  and  practical  part  that  can  only  be  acquired  at  the 
mines. 

With  the  same  means,  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  natural  advantages,  we  find 
one  mine  successful  and  another  a  failure,  as-far  as  the  chief  object — prqfii — is  concernoiL 
The  deeper  our  mines  descend,  and  the  more  the  coal-trade  increases,  the  more  will  be 
felt  the  want  of  properly-educated  mining  engineers.  In  no  mining  region  within  our 
experience  is  this  want  felt  and  this  knowledge  required  more  than  in  the  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  coal  not  (.nly  lies  deep,  but  is  most 
intricately  and  irregularly  deposited. 

Most  of  the  English  coal-fields,  like  our  Western  coal-fields,  are  comparatively  simple 
in  their  under-ground  arrangement,  and  established  rules  and  plans  may  generally  be 
adopted:  one  colliery  and  all  its  avenues  and  chambers  may  be  the  duplicate  of 
another,  and  the  same  system  may  be  universal  throughout  a  district  or  a  ooal-field. 
But  here  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  two  collieries  alike,  or  two  sets  of  plana  similar: 
therefore  the  skill  and  talent  found  necessary  to  conduct  successfully  the  English 
mines  are  still  more  required  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines ;  and  yet  we  are 
far  behind  the  English  mines  in  our  mining  economy.    In  the  manufacture  and  appli- 
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ealion  of  niniiig  maohinerj,  howovw,  we  are  up  to  the  timee,  and  behind  no  other 
mining  region,  though  but  few  of  our  ooUiery  establiebments  are  planned  and  erected 
on  the  most  improved  principles.  The  great  defect  of  our  mining  eoonomy  liee  in  our 
aiaerableand  bungling  sjetem;  and,  since  the  whole  depends  on  this*  it  is  the  first 
salyeoi  that  should  receive  our  attention. 

PRACTICAL  MINING. 

The  first  mode  of  working  coal  in  the  early  days  of  mining,  or  firom  the  first  intro- 
dnotioa  of  system  in  under-ground  mines,  was  by  '*  post  and  stall,"  or  *'  pillar  and 
breast,''  as  now  practised  in  this  country  generally.  The  plan  is  to  get  as  much  coal 
as  poeaible,  leaving  just  sufficient  ]nllar  to  support  the  superincumbent  strata  and  secure 
the  safety  of  the  workmen. 

Where  pillars  are  left,  attempts  are  afterwards  made  to  work  a  portion  of  them  by 
"robbing,"  as  it  is  technically  called.  But  this  invariably  produces  a  "creep,"  or 
"  crush,"  destroying  the  remaining  coal  entirely,  or  so  crushing  it  as  to  render  it  un- 
profitable and  dangerous  to  work ;  while  the  permanent  ways  are  generally  injured  more 
or  lees  by  the  *'  ctimA,"  which  affecto  a  large  extent  of  the  mine. 

The  English  miners  for  a  long  period  followed  the  foregoing  mode,  and  left  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  seam  wasted.or  lost  in  the  mine ;  but,  while  we  are  doing  this  still, 
they  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  perfecting  a  new  and  highly  profitable  system. 

The  late  Mr.  Buddie  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  new  system  in  the  Newcastle  col- 
lieiiea.  The  plan  is  to  remove  M  the  eoai  and  let  the  roof  come  down,  thus  relievii&g 
the  pressure  from  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  mine;  but  to  prevent  the  crush  from 
affecting  other  parts,  the  panel  or  barrier  system  was  introduced. 

The  mine  is  laid  out  in  panels,  or  boundaries,  as  described  in  our  last  chapter,  and 
aU  the  coal  within  the  space  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  England  the  mode 
adopted  is  known  as  the  "  board  and  wall,"  and  consisto  in  driving  forward  narrow 
"boards"  or  breasts  to  the  end  of  the  panel  or  boundary,  leaving  large  pillars  on  each 
side.  When  the  bntuti  are  driven  to  the  extent  designed, — to  the  boundary  of  the 
mine,  or  to  the  barrier  dividing  one  boundary  from  another, — ^the  miners  commence 
simultaneously  to  "work  back,"  or  withdraw  the  pillars,  on  the  principle  of  "long- 
wall"  working.  By  this  plan  a/{,  or  nearly  all,  the  coal  in  tha  mine  can  be  extracted ; 
or,  instead  of  leaving  one-third  as  waste  and  lost,  not  over  afie-tent&  will  be  left  in  the 
mine. 

The  difference  between  "board  and  wall"  and  "long-walP'  is  not  great,  but  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  applied  in  different  parte  of  England  are  very  dissimilar. 

In  Northumberland  and  Durham,  or  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  of  England,  the 
"board  and  wall"  system  is  generally  followed,  as  above  described;  but  ifa  Lancashire, 
Staffordshire,  and  other  parte  of  England,  "long-wall"  is  the  mode  adopted.  While 
thia  mode  is  susceptible  of  several  modifications,  it  b  followed  in  only  two  general 
forma. 

The  most  favored,  but  perhaps  the  least  used,  is  to  open  the  mine  thoroughly  before 
attempting  to  work  the  breasto;  that  is,  the  gangways,  aiiHsourses,  and  all  the  passages 
to  the  breaste  are  finished  before  the  miners  commence  to  work  the  coal,  on  the  large 
scale.  They  then  commence  "working  back,"  taking  out  all  the  coal  and  leaving  the 
roof  to  fall  behind  them,  having  their  air-courses  and  gangways  always  open  through 
the  solid  coal  as  they  advance  from  the  boundaries  of  the  mine  towards  the  shaft.  This 
mode  is  cheap  and  effective  eventually;  but  the  time  required  to  open  the  mine,  and  the 
great  outlay  necessary  before  any  return  can  be  made,  are  effectual  bars  to  ito  intro- 
duction here,  particularly  when  the  '*  board  and  wall"  in  the  boundary  system  is 
•qnally  effective  and  available. 
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The  Moand  mode  of  applying  Umg-^eoU  ia  odIj  eppliwble  in  Rnair  nneim  with  good 
top  eUte,  or  one  that  prodnoee  enough  Mling  material  to  baild  permanent  waje 
through  the  excavated  mine.  The  plan  ii  to  work  all  the  ooal  as  the  miner  adnnoe^ 
vid  build  wlid  waji  with  rook  or  tober  behind  him  through  the  ezcaTated  pactions 
When  theM  gangways  or  roods  are  well  boilt,  the  permanence  of  the  waja  ia  mSoieM 
&r  all  purpoeee;  but  the  main  avenaea  or  gangwafB  are  always  prot«oted  bj  strong 
pillara. 

This  mode  of  working  we  noticed  pardcnlarly  at  Blossburg,  Tioga  oauntf,  Pennajl- 
vania,  in  tiie  Morris  seam,  which  is  abont  3  feet  thick,  with  a  fur  roof.  Immense  props 
were  need — not  long,  but  thick — to  protect  each  aide  of  tbe  paaaages.  Bemtoek  or 
epruoe  trees,  from  one  foot  to  tiiree  feet  in  thiokneaa,  were  sawed  m  lengths  a  little  less 
than  tbe  thicknees  of  the  seam,  and  placed  in  parallel  rows  on  each  side  of  the  wagon 
or  tram  roads  as  the  miner  progressed ;  while  smaller  pn^  were  need  along  the  eenire 
of  the  breast  to  proteot  him  from  the  loose  slate.  These  were  sometimea  removed  and 
need  repeatedlj,  if  oonvenient,  and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall  between  the  roads.  The 
air  could  not  well  be  oroesed,  on  aooouot  of  the  small  sise  of  tbe  seam,  and  was,  th«re- 
fbre,  circulated  throngh  the  mine  and  returned  by  a  separate  airHMurse  not  crossed  bj 
the  tram-wajB.  The  ooal  was  mined  remarkably  cheap,  notwithstanding  the  smallness 
of  the  seam  and  eome  mistakea  in  locating  the  mine,  which  prevented  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  water.  Bnt  this  plan  will  not  answer  for  deep  and  fiery  minea,  since 
the  gnscs  will  in  such  eases  accumulate  in  the  goaves,  or  excavated  portionn,  and  always 
be  a  standing  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  vrorkmen.  The  following  illustratioD  may 
convey  the  idea  of  this  plan  of  "  long-wall"  work,  though  we  have  given  only  a  small 
portion  of  an  extensive  mine. 


LONa-WALL  ADVANCINO. 
It  vriU  be  noticed  by  this  arrangement  that  each  miner  has  a  "looM  end"  and  a  wide 
Fia.  146.  Fto.  l«l. 


breast,  giving  him  advantages  not  te  be  bad  in  any  of  the  systems  now  pnrsoed  in  the 
anthradte  regions.  This  plan  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  most  of  our  small  red-aah 
seams  above  water-line,  where  the  piteh  is  not  too  great  to  take  theean  into  the  breasts 
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or  ohamben,  and  is  the  best  mode  that  can  be  osed  in  the  extensive  biteuninoas  coal- 
fields, where  timber  is  plentiful  and  where  the  mines  may  be  above  water-level,  as  most 
of  them  are  and  always  will  be. 

In  the  foregoing  figure  we  represent  the  breasts  as  advancing  up  the  pitch  in  a  seam 
of  very  moderate  dip,  or  where  the  dip  is  not  over  5°.  When  the  dip  is  too  steep,  self- 
acting  inclines  are  used,  and  the  breasts  or  chambers  carried  at  right  angles  to  or  par- 
allel with  the  mun  gangway  on  the  dip  side,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (146)  of  "long- 
wall"  in  withdrawing  or  working  back. 

LONG-WALL  WORKING  BACK,  OR  WITHDRAWING. 

This  plan  of  long-wall  may  be  used  in  the  panel  or  boundary  system  instead  of  the 
"board  and  wall,"  the  only  difference  being  in  the  board  being  carried  wide  and  the 
long  way  narrow;  and  that  the  air  is  carried  across  the  walls  instead  of  through  divided 
ways.  In  fact,  the  boundary  system,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  is  a  compromise 
between  the  board  and  wall  and  the  long-wall.  Instead  of  carrying  forward  a  regular 
chamber  or  breast,  in  which  ^e  miner  can  cut  his  duly  task  of  coal,  the  long-wall 
miners  simply  carry  forward  narrow  ways,  like  "headings,"  at  great  expense,  and 
from  which  all  the  material  must  be  removed.  The  withdrawing  or  working-back 
prooees  is  the  same,  except  that  the  long-wall  plan  leaves  nearly  all  the  coal  to  be 
worked  on  withdrawing,. while  the  former  only  works  back  half  the  coal  or  that  left  in 
the  pillars.    But  either  plan  is  far  better  than  any  now  in  general  use  among  us. 

The  writer  remembers  distinctly  experiments  made  in  a  thin  and  slaty  coal-^seam  in 
the  Richmond  ooal-field,  with  negro  miners  principally. 

Three  of  the  plans  laid  down  in  page  416  were  tried,  but  it  was  found  that  the  seam 
was  too  thin  and  poor  to  pay.  The  miners  could  not  cut  more  than  five  "bogies"  of  10 
bushels,  or  750  pounds,  each,  per  day.  But  on  changing  the  plan  to  long-wall  work 
advancing,  and  using  timber  and  slate  to  preserve  the  tram-ways,  the  production  was 
increased  to  ten  bogies  per  day,  and  all  the  coal  was  taken  out,  instead  of  one-third,  as 
before. 

The  advantages  of  long-wall  advancing  are  numerous  in  thin,  flat  seams  above  water- 
level  ;  and  no  plan  is  better,  where  timber  or  rock  from  the  roof  can  be  had  to  keep  up 
the  roads  in  an  available  manner.  But  in  deep  mines,  where  the  gas  is  abundant,  long- 
wall  must  be  used  on  the  "withdrawing"  or  working-back  mode,  either  by  going  to 
the  boundary  of  the  estate,  or  by  dividing  the  mine  into  panels  or  subordinate  boun- 
daries. We  would  prefer,  however,  to  make  use  of  the  "board  and  wall"  plan,  or 
"breast  and  pillar,"  as  shown  in  the  boundary  system;  since  in  that  the  miner  can 
produce  a  fair  amount  of  coal  advancing,  and  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  any  other 
plan  in  withdrawing;  while  he  has  room  to  stow  away  his  refuse, — slate,  bone,  dirt, 
&c.f — instead  of  sending  every  thing  to  the  surface  in  advancing,  as  must  be  done  by 
this  plan  in  long-wall  work. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  further  to  illustrate  the  English  board  and  wall  system,. 
since  it  cannot  be  comprehensively  done  in  the  small  wood-cuts  which  we  are  using,  and 
we  have  determined  not  to  make  use  of  large  lithographic  designs,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  produce  them,  but  because  they  are  inconvenient  in 
book-form.  Should  it  be  required,  Uie  author  will  give  personal  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  furnish  full  and  complete  information  on  the  sulgect 

STSTSMATIC  MINING. 

We  wish,  however,  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  important  subject,  as  one  of  the 

most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  mining  economy  of  the  anthracite  regions. 
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To  the  Iftnded  proprietors  it  would  save  millionBof  dollars  per  annum,  and  to  the  mining 
operators  perhaps  not  less ;  while  the  miners  themseWes  would  be  benefited  by  all  that 
benefited  their  employers,  and  would  feel  more  secure  in  life  and  limb  while  engaged 
in  their  dangerous  occupation.  We  think  the  advantages  so  plun  and  so  numerous 
that  eren  the  prejudiced  must  admit  the  desirableness  of  the  improvement.  The  diffi- 
culty, we  apprehend,  will  be  that  of  comprehension :  our  mining  managers  are  not  all 
engineers,  and  not  generally  conversant  with  plans  and  ^aper  descriptions;  what  they 
know  they  have  acquired  by  a  long  experience,  and  they  know,  too,  that  the  plans  to 
which  they  are  wedded  by  a  life-long  practice  are  practical  in  a  measure, — that  they 
answer  the  purpose;  while  new  theories  and  new  plans  are  to  them  alike  suspicious  and 
untried. 

We  hope,  however,  that  none  will  refuse  to  learn,  and  that  no  practical  miner  will  be 
found  to  defend  our  present  barbarous,  wasteful,  and  dangerous  system,  in  opposition  to 
the  improvements  of  the  deep  English  collieries,  where  more  coal  is  produced  from  a 
three-feet  seam  of  coal  than  we  can  get  out  of  a  five-  or  perhaps  a  six-feet  seam,  and  at 
much  less  cost,  even  when  the  rates  of  labor  are  compared ;  where  the  mines  are  three 
times  as  deep  as  ours,  on  an  average,  and  where  the  gas  is  constantly  pouring  forth 
in  a  thousand  jets,  under  a  tension  much  greater  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  found 
in  any  of  our  deepest  mines. 

The  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  and  study.  But  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  it.  Our  miners  seem  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  old  system,  now  obsolete 
in  Europe,  and  have  never  sought  or  thought  of  improvement;  and  we  presume  it  will 
be  difficult  now  to  dmnge  the  system,  unless  those  most  interested  will  give  the  matter 
their  attention. 

VENTILATION. 

In  the  eoonomy  of  mining,  particularly  in  coal  where  explosive  gases  are  present,  the 
subject  of  ventilation  is  no  secondary  consideration ;  and  the  practical  miner  or  engineer 
is  not  competent  to  the  management  of  mines  unless  he  is  conversant  with  the  scientific 
questions  necessarily  involved  in  the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  deep  and  fiery  mines. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  at  present  the  science  of  ventilation ;  this  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  application ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject, 
and  to  present  it  practically,  we  must  discuss  its  leading  principles;  and  perhaps  the 
best  mode  of  doing  so  to  the  general  reader  is  to  make  plain  and  every-day  comparisons. 

As  the  wind  rushes  in  storms  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  districts  by  the  increase 
and  decrease  in  buHc  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  condensed  or  rarefied  portions 
in  the  strata  of  the  air,  so  the  air  may  be  conveyed  through  any  extent  of  building  or 
subterranean  passages.  Rarefied  air,  being  lighter  than  common  air,  ascends  above  the 
common  strata,  and  this  creates  a  commotion,  and  brings  distant  currents  to  replace  the 
ascending  column. 

When  common  or  natural  ventilation  is  used,  the  ventilation  of  a  mine  is  similar, 
in  a  limited  sense,  to  that  of  a  house.  The  air  either  passes  in  and  through  any 
passage  open  for  its  progress,  or  is  drawn  in  a  rapid  current  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  or  a 
stove.  That  portion  of  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  fire  is  rarefied,  and  of 
course  ascends  rapidly  through  the  chimney;  and,  as  it  escapeSy  fresh  air  takes  its 
place;  for  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum.'^  In  the  same  manner  ** furnace- ventilation"  is 
conducted  in  deep  mines. 

But  in  our  coal-mines  the  air  is  frequently  carried  through  many  miles  of  tortnons 
subterranean  avenues,  and  too  often  through  irregular  channels,  where  the  column  is 
contracted  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  bulk,  and  of  course  is  to  that  extent  retarded. 
The  friction  of  air,  though  insensible  when  in  slow  motion,  is  very  great  when  dragged 
mile  after  mile,  through  rough  and  jagged  avenues,  at  the  rate  of  1000  feet  per  minute. 
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Thioagh  a  straight,  smooth  passage  it  might  be  forced  along  with  half  the  power  re- 
quired to  propel  it  through  the  ordinary  air-courses  of  the  mine. 

In  most  water-level  mines,  natural  ventilation  can  be  made  available,  entering  the 
vx  at  the  lower  level  and  returning  it  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  higher  point;  but  even  in 
these,  when  the  avenues  are  long  and  nairow,  it  is  extremdiy  difficult  to  keep  up  an 
even  ventilation,  owing  to  the  constant  variation  of  the  tempcBature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  currents  and  air-strata.  Mechanical  means  are 
frequently  resorted  to  even  in  mines  in  the  mountain-sides,  where  they  are  extensive. 

The  friction  of  air  when  carried  violently  through  rough  and  intricate  passages  is/ 
greater  than  may  readily  be  imagined.  To  carry  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
through  a  single  avenue  containing  10  square  feet  of  area  will  require  a  far  greater 
amount  of  power  than  to  carry  the  same  amount' of  air  through  ten  avenues  having  one- 
half  the  area,  or  5  square  feet  to  each ;  and  this  not  only  demonstrates  the  fact  of  fric- 
tion, but  points  at  the  best  mode  of  ventilating  mines.  Instead  of  carrying  the  air 
in  one  unbroken  current  through  the  entire  mine,  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  split  the  air 
wherever  convenient,  and  carry  it  by  separate  channels  to  the  respective  portions  of  the 
mine  under  operation.  But  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  process,  in 
addition  to  the  movement  of  the  column  of  air.  It  is  evident  that  all  parts  of  the  mine 
cannot  be  equally  distant  from  the  upcast  and  downcast  shafts:  consequently,  it  cannot 
be  best  to  carry  all. the  air  through  ^e  most  distant  workings,  in  order  to  introduce  it, 
with  all  its  foulness,  to  the  near  workings.  Notiking  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
economy  and  propriety  of  conveying  a  portion  of  the  eurrent  to  each  part  of  the  mine 
respectively,  thereby  not  only  decreasing  the  column  of  ab,  bat  giving  to  each  set  of 
workmen  their  share  of  pure  air.  This,  however,  cannot  be  dene  in  our  present  system 
of  mining ;  but  it  can  be  done,  nevertheless,  with  great  advantage  to  all  interested,  by 
dividing  the  mine  into  boundaries,  and  carrying  a  branch  current  to  each,  direct  frOm 
the  main  column,  by  the  most  available  way.  In  order  to  coneider  the  different  modes 
of  ventilation  used,  we  will  discuss  them  under  the  heads  of  natural  ventilation,  furnace- 
ventilation,  steam-ventilation,  and  mechameal  venttti^Mft. 

KAXUBAL  VENTILATION. 

This  is  the  first  and  simplest  mode,  and  one  which  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  ordi- 
nary currents  of  the  air.  It  is  the  method  always  made  use  of  in  all  new  mining  dis- 
tricts, except  where  the  seams  lie  deep  beneath  the  surfhoe*  As  before  stated,  the  air 
is  carried  into  the  mine  at  the  lowest  level,  and  returned  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  higher 
level,  where  the  air  is  more  rarefied,  and  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  least. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  avenues  of  the  mine  are  regular  and  proportional, 
an  extensive  circulation  is  maintained,  liable  to  derangements  Only  from  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather  and  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  deep  mines,  or  most  mines  carried  below  water-level,  this  mode  is  not  available  to 
any  great  extent.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  arrangement,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  keep  up  a  current.  The  levels  being  equal  in  many  cases,  and  generally 
nearly  so,  the  air  is  in  equilibrium,  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  rarefhction  being 
equal,  and  there  being  no  tendency  to  motion.  It  is  true  the  temperature  in  most  deep 
mines  is  higher  than  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmoiphere,  and  that  the  pressure 
is  greater  at  500  feet  of  depth  than  at  the  surfaoe;  but  their  effoct  is  equal,  and  exerted 
on  all  portions  of  the  mine  alike:  consequently,  some  force  must  be  employed  to  create 
a  movement  and  propel  a  current  of  air  through  the  mine  in  a  given  direction.  Thi» 
is  generally  done  by  heat,  or  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  upcast  shaft,  which  creates 
a  rapid  upward  movement  of  the  mine-vapor,  and,  consequently,  a  downward  movement 
of  the  atmosphere  to  fill  its  place.    This  method  is  known  as  furnace-ventilation. 
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FDRNACE-VENTILATION. 

In  figure  147,  a  is  the  npoast  ilope,  or  ahaft ;  b,  the  main  aveone,  or  gtagw,j ;  e,  ibt 
inlet  sir-«oarM  below  the  gangway;  d,  the  return  airHJOnrw  above  the  gangvaj;  g, 
doon  to  keep  the  air  in  ita  proper  oouiee ;  and  f,  the  fumaoe.  The  duwncaet  elope  is 
not  lettered,  but  the  arrovs  indicate  the  eoane  of  the  air.  The  lower  passage,  e,  is  not 
indispensable,  and  mej  be  omitted  when  Uie  upper  or  retom  air«ourse  is  caiefullf 
preserred.  By  opening  the  door  g  in  the  gangway  b,  the  air  passes  in  through  that 
atenne,  diepeDsing  with  c  altogether  if  the  shntes  are  air-tigbt. 

The  fnniaoe  /  may  be  pla^  to  the  left  of  the  upcast  a,  perhaps  with  more  pie- 


prie^  than  between  the  upcast  and  downoast,  on  aoooant  of  the  limited  roam  around  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  tendenoy  of  Qie  fiimace  to  weaken  the  pillars.  But,  whereier  , 
plaeed,  the  retam  air  mast  enter  the  upcast  shaft  above  the  point  reached  by  the  flame 
of  the  furnace,  or  else,  under  certain  oircumatances,  the  gases  brought  out  of  the  mine 
by  the  returning  current  of  air  might  be  fired.  Even  with  the  precaution  of  a  "dummy 
drift,"  ic.  from  the  furnace  to  the  upcast,  the  gas  is  sometimes  fired,  fay  acoident,  or 
by  the  foreing  back  of  the  return  gases,  by  the  falling  of  the  roof,  or  from  other  causei'. 
OD  the  flames  of  the  fnmaoe;  and  this  is  one  of  the  fatal  defecta  of  the  furnace  as  a 
ventilator. 

A  large  ar«a  of  grate-snrfaoe  is  nooeesary,  and  an  immense  amount  of  ooal  consumed 
daily,  to  venmate  a  deep  mine, — requiring  say  100,000  cnbio  feet  of  air  per  daj ;  aud 
the  attention  demanded  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  where  mechanical  motora  are 
used,  la  the  furnace  system  the  depth  of  the  shaft  is  no  impediment,  ao  far  at  expe- 
rienced, in  efiecting  venUlation.  The  shaft,  if  dry,  is  heated,  and  retained  in  that  cod- 
dition  by  the  fumaoe  and  the  hot  air  ascending  from  it;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
air  continues  in  a  rarefied  state,  and  eeoapes  upward  rapidly,  though  the  "drag"  of  the 
oolamn  may  be  oonsiderable. 

The  following  Ubla,  from  the  Transaotions  of  the  North  of  England  Inctitnte  of 
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Mining  Engineers,  will  show  the  amount  of  coal  and  the  estimated  hone-power  reqnisite 
to  obtain  a  giyen  amount  of  ventilation,  as  per  experiments  conducted  at  the  Hetton, 
Elemore,  and  Eppleton  collieries,  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field. 
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In  the  above  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  certain  amount  of  steam  is  employed. 
Hetton  has  4  furnaces,  consuming  19  tons  of  coal  in  24  hours,  and  3  steam-boilers,  pro- 
ducing steam  for  jets,  and  consuming  16  tons  of  coal  in  the  same  length  of  time ;  the 
whole  equal  to  109  horse-power,  employed  in  mechanical  means  to  produce  a  ventilation 
of  176,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

It  will  be  found,  on  comparing  this  with  the  results  of  mechanical  ventilation  as  pro- 
duced by  the  suction-fan,  that  it  requires  double  the  power  to  produce  the  same  venti- 
lating column,  under  the  same  circumstances,  with  steam  and  furnace  that  it  does 
with  the  fan.  But  in  this  case,  though  the  ventilating  power  will  compare  with  the 
best  furnace-ventilation  in  England,  the  use  of  the  steam-jet  in  connection  with  the 
furnace  may  rather  add  to  the  power  required,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  effect 
produced.  It  was  decided,  by  a  long  series  of  experiments  made  in  the  Newcastle 
district  in  England,  that  furnace-ventilation  was  the  most  effective  mode  then  in  use ; 
and  this  decision  was  considered  conclusive  until  1863,  when  questions  concerning 
fan-ventilation,  as  used  in  France  and  Belgium,  were  discussed  among  the  mining 
engineers  in  that  district,  and  the  fan  was  generally  conceded  to  be  superior  to  the 
furnace  so  far  as  the  proportion  between  power  and  result  was  concerned.  But  up  to 
1864  the  fan  was  only  occasionally  used  in  the  English  mines;  and  then,  with  but 
rare  exceptions,  the  ponderous,  costly,  and  imperfect  French  system  was  introduced. 


WATERFALLS  AND  STEAM-JETS. 

These  modes  are  now  considered  obsolete,  and  are  not  used,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
when  steam  can  be  produced  abundantly  and  cheaply,  or  when  water  can  be  used  with- 
out repumping,  and  drained  off  by  some  adit  level.  Waterfalls  were  much  used  when 
natural  ventilation  was  the  only  other  means  employed  to  start  a  column  of  air.  If  a 
large  body  of  water  is  suddenly  let  down  a  pit,  it  compels  the  air  to  move  before  it  and 
follow  after  it;  and  thus,  when  the  air  has  become  stagnant  or  in  equilibrium  by  some 
change  in  the  weather  and  temperature,  the  column  is  started  in  its  proper  direction, 
and  may,  in  shallow  shafts,  be  kept  moving  by  the  ordinary  means  of  natural  ventila- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  used  also  in  starting  the  furnace-fires,  or  where  weak  ventilation 
is  used,  because  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  put  in  motion  a  long  column  of  air  than  to 
keep  it  moving  aflerwards. 

The  tteamrjel  is  almost  valueless  in  deep  shafts  if  used  alone,  though  it  answers  very 
well  in  shallow  ones,  and  is  an  aid  in  deep  ones  in  connection  with  the  furnace.  The 
iteam-jet  acts  like  a  steel  spring.    Its  action  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  its  energy 
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is  soon  exhausted.  On  being  released  from  tension,  it  suddenly  springs  upward,  and 
of  oourse  moves  the  air  quickly  in  its  vicinity,  but  its  expansion  is  momentary,  or  its 
force  confined  to  a  limited  area,  and  does  not  exert  its  propelling  power  to  any  distance 
up  the  shafl.  Therefore,  if  the  shaft  is  deep  the  steam  cools  and  condenses  before 
reaching  the  surface,  and  not  only  loses  its  motive  force,  but  actually  falls  back  and 
retards  the  column.  In  a  shallow  shaft  this  would  not  happen,  as  Uie  steam  wuuld 
reach  the  surface  before  condensation  took  place ;  and  even  in  deep  shads,  where  fur- 
naces are  used  in  connection  with  steam-jets,  the  action  of  the  latter  may  be  beneficial. 
The  energetic  action  of  the  steam  on  being  released  from  pressure  in  the  steam-boiler 
moves  the  air  rapidly,  while  the  heat  of  the  furnaces,  ascending  the  shaft,  prevents 
the  steam  from  suddenly  condensing.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  capable  of 
forcing  the  air,  if  much  pressure  is  required,  through  the  contracted  avenues  of  tiie 
m;ne.  This  can  be  done  only  by  mechanical  means ;  but  in  all  cases,  whatever  motive 
power  be  used,  the  more  contracted  the  air-passages  may  be,  the  more  power  is  required 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  ventilation,  or  to  pass  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  through  the  mine.  If  it  requires  a  force  equal  to  50  horse-power  to 
move  a  column  of  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  through  the  avenues  of  a  mine, 
it  would  require  8  times  that  amount  of  force,  or  400  horse-power,  to  increase  the  veo- 
iilation  to  200,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  through  the  same  mine. 

If  the  main  avenue  of  the  dovrncast  shaft  and  the  inlet  air^ourses  be  equal  to  100 
feet  in  area,  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  the  air  would  require  to  travel  1000  feet  per  minute 
in  order  to  pass  100,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  with  the  power  proposed.  But  if  the 
area  of  the  aiiKsourses  be  contracted  in  any  part  of  the  mine  to  one-half  the  size  pro- 
posed* or  about  7  feet  diameter,  the  power  required  to  propel  the  column  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  contraction,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of  8,  as  before  stated,  since  the  con- 
traction of  the  air-courses  impedes  the  progress  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  their  length 
as  well  as  in  proportion  to  their  area. 

The  formula,  as  found  by  experiment  and  practice,  is  this: — ''The  pressure  per 
unit  of  surface,  or  head  of  air-column,  required  for  the  propulsion  of  air  through  a 
contracted  passage,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  or  to  the  square  of  the 
quantity  of  lur  passing  in  a  given  time,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  area  of  the  air-course. 

**  The  pressure  required  to  propel  air  through  a  contracted  passage  is  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  passage,  or  to  the  perimeter  of  the  section  of  the  passage,  under  equal 
circumstances.'' 

The  friction  of  air  through  a  rough  or  irregular  passage  is  much  greater  than  through 
a  smooth  and  uniform  one.  Unlike  water,  which  flows  through  a  rugged  channel  of 
coarse  stone-work  with  as  little  friction  as  through  glass  pipes,  it  is  retarded  by  frio- 
tion  with  every  acute  angle  and  every  projecting  point ;  and  though  these  interruptions 
are  insignificant  as  items,  they  exert  a  great  influence  combined;  and  the  "drag''  of  a 
column  of  air  several  miles  in  length  is  much  greater  through  irregular  and  rough 
channels  than  through  oomparatively  smooth  and  uniform  passages. 

MEOHANIOAL  VENTILATION. 

By  mechanical  ventilation  we  mean  the  use  of  machinery  to  compel  the  uniform 
movement  of  a  eolumn  of  air  through  the  avenues  and  workings  of  the  mine.  This  is 
done  by  various  means.  That  in  use  was  the  ordinary  fan  driven  by  hand  or  ma- 
ohinery  to  propel  or  blow  a  current  of  air  through  certain  portions  of  the  mine,  or  where 
natural  currents  could  not  be  maintained.  This  mode  has  also  been  tried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extensive  ventilation,  but  did  not  answer.  The  difficulty  of  pushing  or  forcing 
a  current  of  air  through  long,  intricate,  and  rough  passages  is  manifest,  and  both  theory 
and  practice  are  against  it. 
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Air  is  an  elasdo  fluid,  that  increases  in  tension  by  the  pressure  exerted.  Air  oocu- 
pying  a  certain  space  under  the  ordinarj.atmospheric  pressure  can  be  reduced  to  half 
the  space  or  bulk  by  double  the  pressure ;  and  to  one-third  the  space  under  a  treble 
pressure,  and  so  on:  consequently,  the  density  or  weight  of  a  giyen  column  of  air 
varies  directly  as  the  pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface  under  which  it  exists,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  unchanged. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  forcing  air  through  a  long  series  of  intricate  passages  is  to 
iuprease  its  density  and  friction  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  applied  and  the  length 
*of  the  column.  To  a  limited  extent  this  may  be  done  by  the  expenditure  of  suffi- 
cient power,  but  this  may  be  compared  to  the^  attempt  to  push  a  rope  instead  of  pulling 
it  Whether  the  ordinary  blowing-fan  or  blowing-cylinder  be  used,  the  difficulties  are 
the  same:  therefore  this  mode  must  be  condemned.  But  when  the  same  power  is 
rcTersed,  and  the  fan  or  cylinders  are  made  to  draw  or  suck  the  air  instead  of  pushing 
it,  the  effect  is  reversed,  and  the  natural  or  atmospheric  pressure  becomes  an  active 
agent  instead  of  a  repellant  force ;  instead  of  increasing  the  density  and  consequent 
friction  of  the  air,  it  decreases  them,  and  proportionately  decreases  the  amount  of  power 
required  to  produce  a  given  volume  or  current  of  air. 

We  have  seen  that  109  horse-power  produces  175,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  by 
the  furnace  and  steam-jets  in  the  Hetton  colliery ;  and  thb  is  one  mode  of  drawing  a 
column  of  air.  To  propel  the  same  column  through  the  same  avenues  by  any  blowing 
process  would  require  an  expenditure  of  ten  times  the  power,  or  1090  horse-power,*— 
which  would  also  so  increase  the  density  of  the  air  that  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  its  escape  through  the  doors  and  divisions  of  the  air-passages  to  the 
return  air-course  before  it  could  arrive  at  the  extremities  of  the  mine. 

The  expenditure  of  power,  however,  is  greater  by  the  fiunace  mode  than  by  the 
mechanical  or  suction  mode.  Lemielle's  and  Quibal's  apparatus  for  exhausting  the 
impurities  of  the  mine,  though  clumsy,  costly,  and  ponderous,  is  more  effective  than 
the  furnace.  These  machines  produce  about  75,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  under  an 
expenditure  of  60  horse-power.  This,  however,  is  less  than  the  result  of  the  Hetton 
experiments,  which  were  more  iavorable  than  ordinary ;  and,  generally,  it  is  conceded 
that  even  Lemielle's  ponderous  machines  are  more  reliable,  safe,  and  economical  than 
furnaces.  There  were  several  of  these  machines  in  use  in  France  in  1857--58,  and  about 
this  time  Nasmyth,  of  England,  applied  an  improved  fan  as  an  exhauster  in  England; 
but  np  to  1863-64  they  were  not  in  use  in  the  English  collieries,  with  rare  exceptions. 
They  had  not  been  introduced  by  the  mining  engineers  of  the  North  of  England  at 
that  time,  but  were  under  discussion,  and  generally  conceded  to  be  superior  to  the 
furnace  and  more  available,  z 

The  use  of  the  fan  as  an  exhauster  appears  to  have  been  first  sneoessfully  applied  in 
the  anthracite  region  at  Locustdale,  near  Ashland,  Pennsylvania,  by  John  Louden 
Beadle,  a  mining  engineer  of  much  practical  experience  and  ability.  It  was  introduced 
in  1857-58,  afler  a  long  series  of  practical  experiments  in  blowing  and  exhausting 
the  air,  and  was  adopted  as  the  result  of  these  experiments.  This  fan,  as  applied,  is 
the  simplest  in  use  and  the  most  effective.  With  half  the  expenditure  of  power  and 
means  required  in  the  French  suction  apparatus,  it  produces  better  results* 

Mr.  Beadle  has  recently  patented  his  improved  fan  and  system  of  ventilation ;  and, 
from  a  personal  investigation  of  the  plans  and  their  effective  operation,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  his  system  is  the  most  perfect,  effective,  safe,  and  eoonomioal, 
— ^in  a  word,  more  available  tiian  any  other  mode  of  ventilation,  and  far  si^perior  in 
every  respect  to  the  furnace  method. 
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RESUMB. 

The  fiiota  we  arrive  at,  after  a  full  oonsideration  of  mine-Tentilaiion  in  all  its  bearings, 
which,  however,  we  have  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words: — 

1.  The  areas  of  the  air^ways  should  be  proportionate  in  size  or  diameter  to  the  qnan> 
tity  of  air  required,  since  the  increase  of  air  in  a  given  area  is  only  accomplished  by 
an  eightfold  increase  of  power. 

2.  The  air-ways  should  not  be  contracted  at  any  point  to  a  less  general  diameter  than 
the  column  requires,  moving  at  a  uniform  speed,  or  than  the  area  of  the  downcast  shaft 
and  main  inlet  avenue ;  because  the  increase  of  density  and  friction,  and,  consequently, 
the  power  required  to  propel  the  column,  are  in  proportion  to  the  contraction  of  the 
area. 

3.  The  air-ways  are  most  effective  when  they  are  uniform  and  fVee  from  projecting 
and  obtuse  angles;  because  air,  which  moves  in  a  solid  body,  impinges  or  drags  on  all 
rough  surfaces,  and,  consequently,  the  more  smooth  the  surface  of  the  passages  the 
more  freely  will  the  currents  of  air  pass  through  the  mine. 

4.  The  longer  the  column  of  air,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  necessary  to  more  a 
given  column ;  and  the  smaller  the  areas  of  the  passages,  the  greater  the  firiction  and 
velocity  of  the  air.  But  the  more  the  air  is  divided  and  the  greater  the  areas  of  the 
auxiliary  passages,  the  less  will  be  the  friction  and  power  required  to  move  a  given 
column,  unless  increased  beyond  the  area  necessary  for  the  full  atmospheric  expansiob: 
consequently,  the  shorter  the  currents,  the  larger  the  ways,  and  the  more  direct  the 
courses,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  ventilation. 

5.  In  order  to  convey  pure  air  to  each  breast  and  to  supply  each  miner  with  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  shorten  the  current,  decrease  the  drag  of  the  column,  and 
prevent  danger,  it  is  essential  that  the  air  be  ''split"  and  conveyed  by  special  currents 
into  the  respective  workings  of  the  mine,  and  that  the  returning  impurities  should  pass 
into  the  return  air-ways  without  coursing  through  other  workings.  To  do  this  effect- 
ually, it  is  necessary  that  the  mine  should  be  laid  out  in  districts  or  "boundaries,"  as 
described  in  a  former  chapter.    ^ 

6.  The  permanent  air<»urses  should  always  be  parallel  with  the  permanent  avenues 
of  the  mine,  and  should  never  run  through  the  excavated  and  abandoned  parts,  except 
for  temporary  purposes.  "Gas  drifts,"  however,  should  always  be  kept  open,  for  the 
escape  into  the  return  airKwurses  of  any  gas  which  might  accumulate  in  the  "goaves," 
as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  several  of  the  illustrations  given. 

7.  Mechanical  ventilation,  as  illustrated  by  the  exhausting-fan,  is  the  most  avulable 
mode  known,  and,  for  present  purposes,  the  most  perfect  and  economical  that  can  be 
devised. 

MINE  OASES  AND  VAPORS. 

The  principal  and  most  dangerous  gas  produced  in  coal-mines,  with  but  rare  excep- 
tion, is  oarbnretted  hydrogen,  which  exists  in  various  forms  and  in  different  volumes  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  coal-gas,  oil-gas,  oil  of  turpentine,  naphtha,  petroleum,  Ac. 
It  consists  in  this  state  of  about  85  parts  carbon  and  15  parts  hydrogen;  but  light 
oarbnretted  hydrogen  gas  is  one  part  carbon  and  two  parts  hydrogen ;  heavy  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  is  one  equivalent  of  each. 

Light  oarbnretted  hydrogen  gas  is  the  most  dangerous,  difficult,  and  abundant  gas 
with  which  the  miner  is  troubled.  It  issues  from  nearly  all  coal-seams,  at  certain  depths 
from  the  surface,  but  generally  in  greater  volumes  from  the  bituminous  than  from  the 
anthracite  coals.  It  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  coal-seams,  but  appears  to  exist  in 
greater  abundance  in  the  rooks  below  the  coal  measures,  under  certain  conditions,  than 
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in  the  ooal  itself,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  immense  Tolnmes  of  this  gas  which 
issue  from  the  oil-wells,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  oil  itself,  which  is  only  a  heaTier 
compound  of  those  gases,  or  a  maximum  of  carbon  and  a  minimum  of  hydrogen. 

We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  even  the  ooal  itself  is  a  compound  of  these  gases, 
with  probably  certain  traces  of  oxygen.  Anthracite  contains  the  smallest  amount  of 
hydrogen  and  the  greatest  of  carbon ;  the  rich  bituminous  contains  more  hydrogen  and 
less  carbon.  Asphaltic  coal,  mineral  pitch,  bitumen,  coal-oil,  petroleum,  and  naphtha 
owe  their  character  to  the  increase  of  hydrogen  and  the  decrease  of  carbon ;  while  the 
carbnretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  escapes  from  fissures  in  our  coal-mines  and  rises  from 
the  oil-deposits  beneath  them,  contains  still  less  of  carbon  and  still  moro  of  hydrogen. 

QAS  AS  A  VENTILATOR. 

This  gas — light  carbnretted  hydrogen — is  about  half  the  density  of  common  or  atmo- 
spheric air,  or  of  the  same  lightness  and  ascensional  power  as  common  air  rarofied  by 
500^  of  heat:  consequently,  this  gas  always  lies  above  all  other  gases  or  vapors  in  the 
mine,  and  fills  all  cavities  and  openings  in  the  roof,  or  forms  a  stratum  in  the  higher 
portions  of  the  mine.  If  it  could  escape  from  thence,  thero  would  be  little  or  no 
difficulty  with  gas  in  mines: — in  fact,  it  is  possible  to  make  this  gas  itself  a  means  of 
ventilation  moro  available  and  constant  in  all  fiery  mines  than  any  furnace  can  possibly 
be.  The  rarofaction  of  the  air  by  means  of  furnaces  is  seldom  over  200°,  and  oflen  not 
over  100^:  consequently,  the  ascensional  tendency  by  increased  lightness  is  small.  But 
carbnretted  hydrogen  is  as  light  as  air  at  a  temperaturo  of  500°,  and,  consequently, 
has  the  same  tendency  to  ascend.  If  allowed,  it  would  rush  through  the  upcast  shaft 
with  groat  velocity  and  croate  a  far  better  cunrent  than  furnaces  could  effect.  This  is 
evident,  since  the  oarburetted  hydrogen  of  the  mines,  if  oonfined  in  a  balloon,  would 
carry  it  up  with  great  velocity  above  the  clouds. 

If  the  gas  of  our  mines  could  be  used  in  this  manner  with  practical  effect,  it  would 
not  only  abate  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  pest  to  mining  operations,  but  become  a 
valuable  and  co-operative  agent. 

In  a  mine  requiring  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  we  may  estimate  30,000  feet 
aa  necessary  to  dilute  the  amount  of  gas  which  may  be  produced, — say  1000  feet  per 
minute,  since  30,000  feet  of  air  aro  necessary  to  ronder  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  perfectly 
innoxious.  When  diluted  with  from  7  to  9  volumes  of  atmosphero,  carburotted  hydrogen 
becomes  highly  explosive  and  dangerous:  consequently,  a  large  excess  of  pure  air  is 
required  to  make  the  ventUation  safe.  "Gas-blowers''  frequently  break  out  in  portions 
of  the  mine,  and  immense  volumes  of  gas  aro  thus  suddenly  produced.  Often  the  fell- 
ing of  the  roof  in  the  goaves  foroea  the  gas  into  the  aiissurronts,  and,  wero  there  not  a 
large  surplus  of  pure  air,  explosions  would  in  such  cases  be  imminent. 

We  thus  find  that  30,000  feet  of  the  35,000  required  is  necessary  to  counteract  the 
explosive  gases ;  while  only  5000  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  required  to  support  life  and 
remove  the  heavy  vapors.  It  is,  therofore,  evident  that  a  very  small  amount  of  ven- 
tilating power  would  be  roquired  if  the  gases  wero  neutralized,  and  less  still  if  they 
were  made  effective  in  propelling  the  curront  instead  of  furnaces. 

T^is  may  be  a  novel  idea  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  not,  however,  new  or  untried, 
the  system  having  been  in  use  in  several  collieries  in  StafEbrdshiro,  England,  with  great 
success,  and  effected  by  simple  and  ordinary  means. 

The  plan  is  to  form  the  rotum  lur-courses,  in  all  eases,  above  the  "intake:"  if  in 
large  seams,  they  may  be  made  directly  over  the  main  avenues  and  wagon-ways ;  but 
if  in  small  seams,  then  to  the  "rise,"  so  that  the  rotum  ur  may  be  higher  thsji  the 
entering  or  intake  ur.  These  courses  or  "gas-drifts"  are  so  located  that  the  gas 
teadily  escapes  into  them  from  all  portions  of  the  mine,  and,  being  exceedingly  lights 
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ruslieB  with  great  yelooity  towards  the  upcast  shaft,  provided  the  retom  air-oounes  haT« 
no  depressions  and  lead  invariably  to  higher  levels. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  chimn^t  oi'  upcast  shaft,  should  be  comparatively  small, 
and  have  no  communication  with  the  working  portions  of  the  miue.  For  the  ventilation 
of  a  mine  requiring  35,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  a  chimney  three  feet  in  diameter  14 
sufficient  if  the  gas  is  used  as  described,  since  the  volume  is  thereby  reduced  Iram 
35,000  to  5000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Almost  any  shaft  can  be  prepared  for  this  mode,  by  inserting  a  sbeet-iron  or  cast-iron 
tube,  or  by  cutting  a  recess  in  the  side  of  the  shaH  and  walling  it  up  with  brick. 
Pitching  seams  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  mode  of  ventilation ;  and  where  gas  is 
plentiful  in  the  anthracite  regions  there  is  no  difficulty  in  its  use  as  a  proper  ventilating 
medium. 

In  ordinary  furnace-ventilation,  where  the  expansion  of  the  air  may  be  increased 
from  53°  to  105°,  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  at  a  density  of 
1000,  will  leave  it  at  a  density  of  .8774,  or  .0706  pound  to  the  cubic  foot^  and  with  a 
volume  increased  to  36,000  cubic  feet  The  amount  of  impurities  taken  up  in  the 
mine  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  &c.,  from  the  respiration  of  300  men  and 
the  burning  of  their  lamps,  would  require  less  than  1000  cubic,  feet  per  minute,  since 
each  man  produces  about  one  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  hour,  or  300  men 
about  5  cubic  feet  per  .minute,  which  requires  25  cubic  feet  of  pure  air,  while  the 
amount  to  support  the  combustion  of  lamps  would  be  still  less:  therefore,  when  we  say 
1000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  we  allow  a  superabundance  of  air  for  health  and  all  the 
purposes  of  the  mine.  If,  however,  the  mine  produces  1000  feet  of  gas  per  minute,  it 
requires  not  l.ess  than  20,000  cubic  feet  to  adulterate  it  above  the  explosive  point,  or 
30,000  feet  to  render  it  entirely  safe  and  innoxious.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
gas  of  our  mines  is  the  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  ventilation,  and  requires  ten 
times  the  volume  of  pure  air  required  for  all  other  purposes.  Consequently,  if  this  gu 
can  be  made  an  active  instead  of  a  repellant  agent,  the  great  difficulty  of  ventilation  is 
overcome. 

The  gases  most  dangerous  to  miners,  next  to  carburetted  hydrogen,  are  carbonic  Aoid, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen.  Carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  respiration  of  men  and 
animals,  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  lamps  or  candles,  and  by  other  caoaee  oon- 
stantly  operating  in  deep  mines.  This  gas  is  fatal  to  life  if  mixed  with  the  air  to  the 
extent  of  12  or  15  per  cent  It  is  a  heavy  vapor,  of  a  density  of  1.548,  and  can  be 
poured  from  one  bottle  to  another.  It  is  the  lower  stratum  in  fdl  mines,  as  the  carbo* 
retted  hydrogen  is  the  highest  Lamps  will  not  burn  where  it  exists  in  an  ezceBt  of 
15  per  cent    It  is  composed  of  one  part  carbon  and  two  parts  oxygen. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  generally  produced  by  the  imperfect  oombustion  of  carbon.  It  ia 
a  compound  of  one  part  carbon  and  one  part  oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  the  principal 
element  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  produced  in  mines  by  the  extraction  of  the  oxygen, 
by  combustion,  or  otherwise.  These  gases  are  all  fatal  to  life,— either  in  their  propw 
equivalents,  or  when  mixed  with  several  equivalents  of  the  atmosphere.  They  con- 
stitute the  '"after-damps"  of  explosions,  and  often  become  more  destructive  to  life  than 
the  explosion  itself,  since  the  effects  of  explosions  generally  destroy  all  air-ways  and 
main  avenues,  and  not  only  prevent  the  escape  of  the  men,  but  prevent  the  cunrenls  of 
air  from  supplying  the  necessary  volumes  to  render  the  afler-damp  innoxiooa. 

THE  SAFETY-LAMP. 

m 

Many  regard  the  invention  of  the  miner's  safety-lamp  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
George  Stephenson,  and  J>r,  Clanny — for  they  are  all  the  productions  of  about  the  same 
period—as  improvements  in  the  art  and  soienoe  of  mining,  and  regard  those  inventon 
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H  beue&cton  in  •aring  life.  But  bowev«r  vtdnabl«  the  lafetj^lBmp  hu  bean,  and 
itill  is,  under  oertwn  circumatftnoe*,  and  howeTer  worthj  of  honor  the  diitingniehed 
invanton  mar  ^'  *'  <^  ""*'  oo"«>^ar  that  the  Davy  lamp  liaa  oonduoed  to  tha  lafet;  of 
human  life,  or  the  adTanoemeDt  of  the  Kienoe  of  mining  in  the  proper  direction,  if  «a 
■dmit  the  reanlta  to  be  good  erideooe. 

Had  thi*  iDveiitiou  been  followed  b;  others  of  a  kindred  natan,  dineted  agUDst  the 
great  prime  evil,  instead  of  providing  antidolei,  it  ii  probable 
that  «afetj-lampB  vrould  long  ago  have  taken  the  place  the^ 
vera  intended  to  oecnpj, — to  ahow  where  the  danger  exirted, 
and  to  enable  the  miner  to  provide  agvngt  it  Bnt,  instead 
of  thie,  the  "Davf"  has  made  our  miners  indifierent  to  tha 
danger;  it  hat  given  them  the  means  of  living  and  irorking 
in  the  midst  of  the  fiery  atmoephere,  and  thej  seem  to  ask 
ao  more.  Thej  are  able  b;  means  of  the  lamp  to  fiwe  tbs 
danger  and  brave  it  for  a  time  with  impunitj,  bnt  in  reality 
it  deoreases  their  seourity.  Had  this  means  not  been  pro- 
vided, efforts  would  have  been  directed  against  the  evil 
itself,  and  the  prime  cause  of  the  danger  would  have  bean 
removed,  instead  of  being  aotailed  as  a  oonetant  meaaoa. 
The  oonscquenoe  has  been  that  the  nambei  of  deaths  by 
gaseoae  explooions  in  mines  has  beea  increased  by  its  use. 

The  safety-lamp  is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  invention  or 
addition  to  mining  eoienoa,  and,  if  properly  need,  might  ba 
oonsidered  a  benefit  to  the  miner.  But  the  praotioe  of 
working  deep  and  fiery  mines  entirely  with  the  saftty- 
lamp,  of  sending  hundreds  of  men  to  their  daily  work  in  aa  elemmt  more  ezplonve 
than  powder,  and  whieh  the  elighteat  aooideni  or  eanlessness  might  ignite,  eannot  ba 
loo  atrongly  ooodamned.  Mines  that  oaonot  be  worked  otherwise  ought  to  remain  idle 
ttntil  means  be  devised  to  render  them  aafb.  This  can  be  effaotad;  and  it  should  he 
aonndered  a  crime  to  send  men  to  imminent  death  where  it  is  neglected. 

Wa  know  it  is  impossiUe  to  keep  any  deep  and  eztenuve  mine  entirely  clear  of  ex- 
ploisva  gas;  bnt  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  jets  of  gas  whieh  are  constantly 
eacapin^  and  which  may  oocavonally  lie  in  tha  "  headings,"  where  onrtents  cannot  be 
carried,  and  the  aooumulations  of  the  whole  mine. 

Thedanger  and  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  only  by  removing  the  prime  cause;  and 
the  aafe^-lamp  cannot  ba  conudered  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  miner  ao  long  as  it 
divert*  attenUcm  from  Uie  main  otyecL  It  may  be  of  temporary  service  to  both  miner 
and  operati»;  but,  if  used  a*  a  permanent  preventive,  it  ultimately  proves  false  to 
both,  and  brings  min  and  death,  instead  of  profit  and  safbty. 

The  Davy  lamp  was  introduced  in  1815,  and  the  "Oeordie"  of  Stephenson  and  the 
Claony  lamp  of  Dr.  Clanny  were  invented  and  made  use  of  about  the  same  time.  The 
first  safety-lamp,  however,  was  made  by  Dr.  Clanny,  in  1814 ;  but  it  was  too  large  and 
oumbroos  for  general  use,  being  insulated  by  water,  and  fed  by  complioated  contrivances. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  both  Davy  and  Stephenson  were  the  resolts  of  practical 
exparimNits  and  ecientific  deductions.  They  both  disoovered  that  carbonic  acid  or 
asota  (nitrogen)  extinguished  fiame, — Stephenson  by  the  fact  that  the  burned  air  from 
a  candle  aziingnished  a  jet  of  burning  gas,  and  Davy  by  determining  that  one  part  of 
carbonic  acid  with  seven  parts  of  carbnretted  hydrogen,  or  one  part  of  asote  with  aix 
parts  of  fira-damp,  rendered  them  non-ezplosive.  Thay  also  (bond  by  experiment  that 
flame  would  not  pass  through  small  tubes  or  hiJes.  Davy  made  use  of  iron-wire  gaose 
of  one-foitieth  or  on»witietb  of  an  inch  diameter,  with  28  wires  or  764  apertures  to 
the  square  inch;  while  Stephenaon  at  bat  used  poaotuied  tin  plates,  bnt  aOerwaHs 
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improved  his  lamp  by  using  glaM  and  wire  game.    The  difference  in  the  Davy  lamp 
and  the  Stephenson  lamp  is  this: — 

In  the  Davy  the  air  has  access  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  gauze  on  all  sidee,  and 
when  immersed  in  an  inflammable  mixture  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  flame,  and  soon 
becomes  red-hot:  the  oil  ceases  to  burn,  for  want  of  oxygen,  but  the  gas  remains 
ignited  while  the  lamp  continues  in  this  condition,  and  the  passage  of  the  flame  is 
prevented  only  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  wires.  In  this  condition  it  is  dan- 
gerous. 

In  the  Stephenson  lamp  the  air  is  admitted  through  only  a  few  meshes  of  the  wire 
gauze  within  a  glass  cylinder,  the  latter  preventing  tbe  entry  of  any  air  or  gas  from 
the  sides :  consequently,  but  a  small  portion  of  gas  is  allowed  to  enter,  and,  the  interior 
of  the  lamp  never  being  filled  with  flame,  no  injury  can  result.  In  explosive  mixtures 
there  not  being  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  to  support  combustion,  and  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gas  to  support  the  requisite  temperature  for  its  inflammation,  the  li^t  is 
extinguished. 

The  Stephenson  lamp  is,  therefore,  a  perfecGy  tafe  one,  and  not  liable  to  the  objectioas 
offered  against  the  use  of  these  lamps  in  the  preceding  pages,  because  it  will  not  bum 
in  a  dangerous  or  explosive  element. 

The  Clanny  lamp,  as  improved,  produces  more  light  than  mther  the  Davy  or  the 
Stephenson,  but  is  more  dangerous  than  the  latter,  and  perhaps  than  the  former,  be- 
cause it  is  protected  on  the  sides  by  glass  only.  The  principles  of  insulating  the  flame 
and  passing  the  air  in  and  out  of  the  lamp  through  wire  gauze  are  the  same  as  in  the 
lamps  mentioned :  in  fact,  all  the  improved  safety-lamps — and  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them— contain  these  principles  of  the  Davy  lamp. 

Among  others,  we  may  mention,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Museler,  a  Belgian 
lamp,  much  like  the  Clanny ;  the  Boty,  a  modification  of  the  same;  and  the  Eloin,  with 
an  argand  or  flat  burner,  a  glass  cylinder,  and  a  copper  cap,  something  like  those  need 
in  our  coal-oil  lamps,  around  the  flame.  It  is  easily  extinguished.  In  addition  to  these 
are  the  Glover  lamp,  with  a  double  glass  cylinder  for  protection  in  case  of  accident*  the 
Upton  k  Roberts  lamp,  which  '*goes  out"  in  an  inflammable  mixture,  and  the  Hall 
and  Fife  lamps,  having  a  double  cap  of  wire  gauze,  with  glass  cylinders. 

When  lamps  on  the  principle  of  the  Davy,  with  a  covering  of  wire  gauze  alone,  &x« 
used,  great  precaution  should  be  used  in  withdrawing  them  when  the  internal  combus- 
tion of  the  gases  takes  place,  or  when  the  wires  of  the  gauze  become  red-hot,  as  an 
explosion  is  then  imminent 

Lamps  having  glass  cylinders  should  be  carefully  used ;  and  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  interior  of  the  lamp  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  the  combustion  of  the 
within  the  cylinder ;  while  those  with  single  tops  of  thin  wire  gauze  are  not  a 
cient  protection  agunst  accident. 

The  Stephenson  lamp  and  those  on  the  same  principle  are  the  only  true  safety-lamps. 
They  will  not  bum  in  a  dangerous  or  explosive  mixture,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be 
used  where  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  work.  The  great  objection  to  the  *'  Geordie" 
is  its  small  emission  of  light.  The  same  principle,  however,  has  been  improved  by  Mr. 
T.  Y.  Hall,  and  others,  until  their  lamps  emit  more  light  than  the  Clanny  or  the  Davy, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  they  will  not  bum  in  a  dangerous  mixture,  and  yet  oontiniie 
to  give  light  until  the  danger  is  really  imminent.  Precautions  against  accidents  are 
taken ;  and  the  miners  cannot  light  their  pipe$  by  sucking  the  flame  through  the  eides,  as 
in  the  Davy  and  other  lamps. 

Under  such  improvements,  a  real  eafety^amp  may  be  had,  against  the  use  of  which 
there  can  be  no  objection,  except  those  before  made  against  the  general  use  of  safety- 
lamps  in  mining  operations  as  a  protection  from  the  danger  which  ought  rather  to  be 
removed.    This  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary  means  of  ventilatioii ;  but,  as  we  have 
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shown,  this  daogeroiu  and  tronblesome  element  may  not  only  be  rendered  inoffennye 
and  safe,  but  may  be  converted  into  an  active  agent  in  promoting  perfect  ventilatioD. 
The  plan  is  simple,  economical,  and  entirely  available.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  those  who  may  have  fire-damp  to  contend  with ;  and  we  may  restate  the  principle 
in  a  few  words. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  the  fire-damp  of  our  coal-mines,  being  very  light,  and 
having  a  mnch  greater  ascensional  power  than  the  air  rarefied  by  our  ventilating 
fumacee,  always  ascends  to  the  highest  points  of  the  mine  or  working,  seeking  the 
meana  of  escape;  and  if  those  means  were  provided  the  gas  would  rush  out  of  the  mine 
with  great  velocity.  Therefore,  if  the  return  air-courses  were  so  constructed  that  the 
gas  would  invariably  ascend  to  them  and  in  no  case  have  to  descend  in  its  exit,  it  would 
not  only  escape  as  fast  as  it  issues  from  the  fissures  of  the  coal  or  slates,  but  would  also 
create  a  current  by  the  velocity  of  its  movements,  and  supply  a  certain  and  reliable 
means  of  ventilation :  it  would  at  once  reduce  the  veutilatiDg  column  from  5  to  1,  since 
the  adulteration  of  the  gases  beyond  the  explosive  point  takes  up  the  great  body  of  air 
required  in  fiery  mines.  It  is  estimated^hat  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  requires  30,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  render  it  perfectly  safe.  Therefore,  if  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape 
readily,  a  large  amount  of  this  might  be  dispensed  with. 

MINING  COAL. 

As  there  are  numerous  modes  practised  among  miners  in  "  getting  coal,"  or  mining 
iij  as  it  is  technically  termed  in  the  anthracite  regions,  we  will  describe  several  of  the 
modes  in  general  use. 

In  the  red-ash  seams  of  the  anthracite  regions,  a  stratum  or  band  of  soft  clay,  slate,  or 
imperfect  coal  is  often  found,  which  is  known  among  our  miners  as  "  under-mining." 
This  is  dug  out  from  under  the  coal  or  from  between  the  benches,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  small,  sharp,  and  long-handled  picks.  If  the  band  is  of  sufficient  size,  the 
"  holing"  is  carried  in  from  three  to  four  feet,  entirely  across  the  breast ;  or  if  the  coal 
immediately  over  the  **  mining"  is  of  a  nature  to  be  removed  without  much  labor  and 
waste,  the  same  thing  is  accomplished.  But  if  the  stratum  of  mining  is  thin  and  the 
accompanying  coal  hard  and  solid,  the  holing  is  not  made  so  deep.  In  either  case  the 
coal  is  said  to  be  "  under-mined"  when  in  this  condition,  and  is  tiien  throw^  down  by 
povrder  or  iron  wedges.  Sometimes,  when  "  slippy"  or  weak,  it  will  fall  without  further 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  miner;  and  in  such  cases  he  is  careful  to  leave  small  "posts" 
of  mining  until  the  last.  These  are  then  pried  out  with  a  long  pike,  or  dexterously 
knocked  out  with  the  pick. 

This  process  is  known  as  "  kirving,"  in  some  parts  of  England ;  but  there  in  the 
bituminous  seams  the  kirving  or  under^mining  is  generally  made  in  the  coal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seam,  which,  however,  could  not  be  done  in  anthracite  seams,  on  account 
of  its  hardness.  Therefore,  where  **  mining"  does  not  exist  in  a  seam,  the  coal  is  got  by 
blasting  it  out  with  powder ;  and  in  small  seams  the  intelligent  and  experienced  miner 
shows  much  skill  in  keeping  his  breast  in  working  trim,  in  order  to  give  advantage  to 
the  force  of  the  blast  by  getting  his  powder  in  the  back  of  the  coal. 

Most  of  our  large  white-ash  seams  are  mined  entirely  by  the  "  blasting"  process.  In. 
the  Mammoth  bed,  which  is  generally  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  bench 
is  blasted  out,  much  the  same  as  the  whole  coal  is  worked  in  the  small,  solid  seams 
where  under-mining  does  not  exist ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  large  seam  is  under-mined 
by  blasting  out  the  bottom  bench  by  a  number  of  small  holes.  When  this  is  done,  the 
great  mass  of  the  top  is  either  ready  to  fall,  or  may  be  easily  thrown  down  by  a  few 
well-directed  "  shots," — that  is,  holes  drilled  into  the  coal  to  a  greater  depth  than  ordi- 
dary,  and  in  the  proper  places, — and  by  the  use  of  larger  bodies  of  powder.  , 
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Sometimes  masees  of  a  hundred  tons  are  thrown  down  at  once  in  those  large  seams. 
The  modes  of  excavating  coal  in  breasts  or  chambers  is  mach  the  same  in  all  the 
anthracite  regions.  The  breasts  are  generally  carried  directly  np  the  dip  of  the  seam, 
and  are  from  16  to  30  yards  wide,  with  a  pillar  on  either  side,  and  a  shnte  in  the  middle 
or  on  each  side,  parallel  with  the  pillars.  But  when  the  seam  is  not  steep  enough  for 
the  coal  to  gravitate  or  slide  down  the  incline  of  the  shntee,  cars  are  taken  into  the 
breastn  or  chambers,  the  road  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  shntes,  except  that 
the  roads  run  obliquely  across  the  dip  instead  of  directly  with  it.  When  shutes  are 
used,  the  miner  throws  bis  coal  into  them,  and  it  is  loaded  into  the  cars  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shute,  which  starts  from  the  mun  gangway ;  but  when  the  cars  are  taken  into 
the  breasts,  the  miner  throws  the  coal  direct  into  them,  and  they  go  to  the  surface 
without  further  rehandling.  There  are  modifications  of  these  modes ;  but  those  speci- 
fied are  generally  in  use. 

Most  of  the  seams  in  the  anthracite  re^ons  of  Pennsylvania  are  pitching  seams,  and 
dip  at  varying  angles  to  the  centre  of  their  basins.  Those  which  dip  at  40^  and  above 
can  be  mined  with  ease  by  breast  and  shute  or  runs,  and  no  other  mode  can  be  more 
available ;  while  those  which  dip  at  W*  or  less  can  be  mined  by  breast  and  cars  without 
much  difficulty  by  the  modes  generally  in  use.  But  the  intervening  dips  are  difficult  to 
mine  by  the  ordinary  processes,  and  are  generally  the  most  expensive,  under  equal  cireum- 
stances,  since  they  are  not  steep  enough  lor  the  shute  method  without  planking  or  the 
use  of  sheet  iron  on  which  the  coal  may  slide  from  the  miner  to  the  car,  and  are  too 
Steep  for  the  convenient  use  of  the  oar,  which  cannot  be  successfully  used  on  sleep 
grades.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  which  cannot  be  remedied 
on  the  principles  of  mining  adopted ;  and  many  of  our  miners  are  convinced  that  the 
English  plans  cannot  be  modified  to  oar  peculiar  dips.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  as  we 
have  clearly  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

By  adopting  the  boundary  or  panel  and  barrier  system,  all  this  difficnltj  wonld  be 
overcome,  and  by  the  use  of  inclines  the  cars  conld  be  taken  into  any  breast  or  chamber, 
having  40^  or  less  of  dip,  with  ease  and  economy;  and  not  only  would  this  improve- 
ment be  efiected,  but  a  greater  one  would  be  accomplished  by  the  means  it  offen  for 
the  extraction  of  aU  the  coal,  and  the  ability  to  sweep  the  workings  constantly  with  fmre 
and  fresh  air-currents.  In  flat  seams  there  is  more  choice  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
working  tbs  coal ;  but  we  can  advise  no  better  mode  than  the  boundary  system,  and  the 
advantage  of  dispensing  with  inclines,  since  the  cars  may  be  taken  by  horses  into  any 
part  of  the  mine  where  the  seams  are  of  sufficient  size.  When  they  are  not,  the  roof 
may  be  taken  down  or  the  bottom  difg  up  to  admit  them,  or  ^'trams^  may  be  used. 

The  modes  of  mining  bituminous  coals  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  those 
employed  at  the  anthracite  mines..  In  the  extensive  English  mines,  perfect  systems  are 
now  adopted,  which  by  extensive  practice  have  proved  most  economical  or  available  in 
the  district  or  to  the  seam  and  its  peculiarities.  The  board  and  wall  system,  with  its 
panels  and  barriers,  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  districts,  appears  to  be  the 
most  available  under  all  circumstances ;  while  the  *'  long-wall,"  as  adopted  in  Lanca- 
shire, Staffimishire,  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  claim  equal  merits  under  certun  eireuoH 
stances.  But  in  our  bituminous  coal-fields  neither  of  these  systems  is  in  general  use. 
and  are  but  rarely  adopted,  though  in  all  eases  one  or  the  other,  with  their  various 
modifications,  would  add  much  to  the  economy  of  mining  coal  even  when  done  on  a 
limited  scale. 

In  most  of  our  Western  mines,  narrow  chambers  are  carried  fbrward,  without  sys- 
tem, or  in  conformity  with  the  natural  undulations  of  the  seam,  which,  even  when  appa- 
rently horizontal,  generally  have  an  inclination  in  a  given  direction,  or  rolls  with 
gentle  undulations.  The  chambers  are  frequently  very  narrow ;  we  have  often  found 
them  less  than  twelve  feet  wide:  consequently,  the  trimming  or  cutting  with  the  pick 
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not  only  doubles  the  cost  of  mining  the  oosl,  but  deetroje  a  great  portion  of  it  by  break- 
ing it  into  small  coal  or  dust ;  while  in  the  long-wall  work  a  much  larger  amount  of 
eoal  is  obtained  in  a  large  merchantable  condition,  with  at  least  half  the  work. 

We  are  much  surprised  at  the  primitive  manner  in  which  those  Western  mines  are 
worked  even  in  comparativelj  old  distriets,  though  operated  by  practical  English 
miners,  conversant  with  the  improved  systems. 

We  think  long-wall  advancing  may  be  used  in  most  of  our  limited  Western  mines 
above  water-level  when  timber  is  plentifol,  or  the  roof-rock  available  for  building  road- 
ways. But  in  all  cases  substantial  pillars  should  be  left  along  the  permanent  avenues : 
by  this  means  nearly  all  the  coal  in  the  seam  can  be  obtained  at  one-half  the  present 
cost 

Where  the  timber  is  scarce  or  the  roof>fock  not  available  for  building  protecting  walls 
along  the  roads,  the  board  and  wall  system,  or  a  modification  of  it,  as  shown  on  page 
432,  may  be  profitably  adopted,  or  the  long-wall  withdrawing  may  be  used  with  much 
more  economy  than  the  present  system  of  chambers.  We  think,  however,  the  board 
and  wall,  or,  as  we  might  call  it»  the  breast  and  pillar  method,  when  laid  out  in  bounda- 
ries, with  the  pillars  left  large  and  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  breasts  reach  the  barrier, 
is  the  best  under  all  circumstances,  either  for  the  moderately  pitching  anthracite  seams 
or  the  horizontal  and  undulating  bituminous  seams. 

We  would  like  to  give  more  definite  infbrmation  on  this  important  and  interesting 
aalject,  in  order  to  impress  upon  our  miners  the  utility  and  benefits  of  the  improve- 
ments and  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  them ;  but»  except  by  the  engineer,  a  subject 
00  abstruse  cannot  beiSiUy  comprehended  without  the  aid  of  plates  and  diagrams.  We 
are  sorry  to  add  that  our  practical  miners,  managers,  and  mining  engineers,  have  g^ven 
the  subject  of  economical  mining  little  or  no  attention.  They  may  have  sought  to  mine 
ooal  as  cheaply  as  possible  by  the  old  and  wasteful  systems,  as  they  have  been  forced 
at  timee  to  do  from  stern  necessity.  But  little  or  no  improvements  have  been  attempted 
in  adapting  better  and  more  economical  modes  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  coal-fields 
and  seams. 

COAL-CUTTING  MACHINERT. 

We  have  oflen  heard  miners  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  substitute  machinery 
for  their  labor  in  cutting  coal,  and  that  their  trade  or  occupation  could  not  be  interfered 
with  by  modem  inventions.  We  cannot  understand  the  desire  of  the  coal-miners  to 
monopolise  their  laborious  and  dangerous  employment;  and  we  think  that  any  im- 
provement or  invention  that  would  lighten  their  labors  must  prove  a  blessing  to  them 
instead  of  an  injury.  In  their  case,  as  in  that  of  all  others,  any  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  manual  labor  not  only  lightens  their  burdens,  but  adds  to  their  pay  and 
increases  the  sources  of  employment.  If  machines  were  introduced  to  do  the  "holing" 
or  undermining,  it  would  cheapen  and  increase  the  production  of  coal. 

It  is  not  probable  that  machinery  will  be  produced  to  mine  coal  in  our  white- 
ash  hlasixng^eams ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or  holing — '*kirving,"  as  the  Eng- 
lish miners  say — ^in  bituminous  coal-seams,  they  are  already  successfully  at  work  in 
several  of  the  English  collieries.  The  plan  is  very  simple,  and  available  in  hori- 
sontal  seams,  or  in  those  having  a  gentle  dip;  while  it  may  be  used  in  seams  of  con- 
fiderable  pitch. 

There  are  two  modes  in  use,  both  as  to  the  means  of  giving  motion  and  the  character 
of  the  motion,— <K)mpres8ed  air  or  steam  in  the  first,  and  the  circular  motion  or  tiirusl 
in  the  second.  We  think  compressed  air  with  the  thrust  motion  is  the  best,  since  the 
ose  of  air  adds  to  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  when  below  water-level,  and  particularly 
in  deep  and  fiery  mines,  while  the  thrust  motion  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  com- 
plicate machinery. 
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Air  is  condensed  by  a  stationMy  engine  plaoed  ftt.the  top  of  the  mine,  or  by  an  attach* 
ment  to  the  rods  of  the  pump,  and  is  confined  in  appropriate  reservoirs  in  oonvenient 
parts  of  the  mine,  to  which  it  may  be  conveyed  by  pipes;  or  portable  air-cylinders  on 
wheels  are  filled  by  the  air-pump,  and  oonveyed  to  the  breasts  or  chambers  by  the  ordi- 
nary roads  used  by  the  coal-cars.  The  machine  for  cutting  coal  is  variously  made,  but 
the  one  which  we  think  most  simple  and  perfect  is  a  plain  cylinder,  with  a  thrusting 
bar  or  pick  attached  to  the  piston.  This  is  secarely  attached  to  a  frame  with  wheels 
and  ratchet,  and  is  placed  on  a  temporary  track  securely  fastened  down  along  the  face 
of  the  coal. 

When  in  place,  the  working  cylinder  is  connected  with  the  air  cylinder  or  reservoir 
by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  and  the  operator  starts  it  to  work  by  a  hand-lever,  as  he 
would  a  steam-engine.  The  thrusting  bar  is  forced  forward  against  the  coal,  or  in  the 
*' mining,"  until  a  fair  commencement  is  made,  and  a  full  cut  of  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  obtained.  The  machine  is  then  thrown  into  self-acting  gear,  and  the  thrusting 
bar  or  pick  works  rapidly,  while  the  apparatus  is  moved  slowly  forward  by  a  hand 
ratchet,  or  is  s^lf-acting.  Each  thrust  of  the  pick  takes  off  a  thin  slice  of  the  coal 
the  full  length  of  the  stroke,  and  as  the  maclidne  is  moved  forward  the  "  holing''  is 
made  the  full  breadth  of  the  breast  to  the  depth  of  the  thrust,  say  18  inches,  by  3 
inches  in  height.  The  thrusting  bar  is  then  removed  and  a  narrower  one  made  use  of, 
say  2  inches  in  size,  of  cutting  edge.  The  machine  is  then  worked  backwards,  and  the 
sQcond  cut  is  made  across  the  breast  until  the  holing  is  from  t#o  to  three  feet  deep, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  stroke.  If  the  stroke  is  only  12  inches,  three  cuts  are 
made,  but  if  18  inches,  two  cuts  will  do,  unless  the  "holing''  is  required  to  be  over 
three  feet  deep.  Three  feet  is  not  a  limit,  however,  to  the  "holing"  by  this  machine, 
since  it  can  be  carried  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  if  necessary,  and  a  cut  three  feet 
deep  can  be  made  if  desired.  The  piston  may  work  at  the  rate  of  60  strokes  per  minute, 
and  each  cut  may  take  off  a  slice  of  coal  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness, — say,  for  example,  one-fifth,  which,  at  60  cuts  per  minute,  would  mine  12 
inches  per  minute  18  inches  deep:  consequently,  it  would  hole  30  feet  in  length  by  3 
feet  deep  in  an  hour,  and  this  would  be  the  minimum  duty.  It  can  be  made  to  double 
that  duty  by  working  faster  and  taking  larger  slices,  depending  on  the  power  of  the 
machine.  But  at  the  rate  mentioned  it  would  undermine  10  breasts,  30  feet  wide,  to 
the  depth  of  3  feet  each,  in  12  hours,  allowing  2  hours  for  removing  and  placing  the 
machine  10  times,  which  would  be  ample,  since  the  operation  is  simple;  and  by  having 
two  sets  of  rails  and  racks,  the  breast  can  always  be  prepared  for  the  machine  in 
advance. 

To  accomplish  the  work  done  by  this  machine,  30  men  would  find  enough  to  do.  But, 
to  be  within  bounds,  we  will  say  that  ten  men,  with  the  aid  of  the  machine,  would  do 
more  work  than  thirty  men  without  it,  and  with  this  advantage '.^^the  heavy  work  is 
done  by  the  machine,  and  its  breathing,  instead  of  vitiating  the  air  in  the  mine,  adds 
greatly  to  its  amount  and  purity,  particularly  in  the  locality  where  used. 

The  illustration  given  in  figure  12,  in  the  early  pages  of  this  book,  represents  the 
operation  of  the  iron  miners  but  the  plan  there  represented  shows  the  circular  or  crank 
motion.  The  motion  of  the  pick  is  much  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  miner.  It  may 
be  equally  effective  in  operation,  but  the  machine  cannot  be  constructed  with  as  much 
simplicity  as  when  the  direct  thrust  is  used. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  utility  of  these  machines  ht  mining  purposes  in 
deep  and  gaseous  bituminous  mines,  and  we  think  their  general  adoption  in  all  our 
bituminous  mines,  where  the  oars  can  be  taken  into  the  breast,  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  Our  coal-miners  need  not  be  jealous  of  this  competitor,  since  he  will  not 
only  lighten  their  labors,  but  will  extend  their  usefulness  and  the  sources  of  their 
employment. 
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Tho  writer  knowa  Bomething,  eiperimentallj,  of  kirring  or  n 
say  poaidvelj  thai  there  ia  do  more  tedious,  laborious,  and  tireaome  work  performed  by 
booe  and  muscle.  We  therefore  hail  the  adVeDt  of  the  "  Iron  Miner"  as  the  precursor 
of  better  times  for  the  coal-miners.  We  may  task  him  without  remorse  and  without 
etint:  he  will  work  in  Gro-daiap  or  ohoka-danip  without  injury  to  oonetitution  or 
ttrength,  and  will  drudge  with  tirele«  acting,  to  the  relief  of  the  haid-wotUog  and 
poorly-paid  "  kirvers." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PBACnCAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MIKB3, 

Drifto— Tannelfl,  Acw— Drainage  by  Tunnels  or  Adita— Slopes  varnu  Shaft*— Harduesa  of  the  reepectlTe  Strata  in 
tlie  Anthracite  Measures— Location  of  Mines — ^Table  of  Distancea,  Vertical  and  Horlxontal,  through  the  Anthra- 
cite Goal  Measures — Mining  Machinery— lifting-Power — Mze  and  Style  of  Engines— BoiIer<^padty — Siut^ 
and  Double  Connected  Engines  for  Hoisting  Goal — ^Drums  and  Ropes— Box  Gages — Pneamatie  Lifts — S«fety> 
Cages,  Travellin^Bods,  A& — Pumping-Machinery — Cornish  Pumping-Machinery^Rules  [and  Tables — Hor»^ 
Power— Steam— Air— Water— Diameters— Weights — Rope»— Chains— Outside  Vixturea— Mining  Economy — 
ImproTements— Waste  at  the  Mines. 

In  openiDg  and  practically  dcTeloping  mines  of  coal,  much  depends  on  the  natural 
condition  in  which  the  coal  exists.  In  some  localities  the  coal  is  entirely  in  the  moun- 
tains and  above  water-level,  as  shown  to  be  generally  the  case  on  the  Great  Kanawha 
Kiver  in  West  Virginia  and  many  other  places  in  our  Western  bituminous  coal-fields ; 
while  in  others  part  of  the  coal  is  above  and  part  below  water-level,  as  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  many  other  places  ;  and 
in  other  instances  the  ooal  is  almost  entirely  below  water-level,  as  in  the  Ricbnioud 
coal-field,  the  English  Newcastle  mines,  &c.  &c. 

Drifts,  levels,  or  gangways,  are  generally  employed  above  water-level  when  the  fteam 
can  be  approached  without  tunnelling  through  the  overlying  or  underlying  rock. 
When  this  is  necessary,  rock  tunnels  are  used,  as  shown  in  figure  139,  where  tunnels 
are  made  use  of  to  reach  the  seams,  below  water-level,  though  both  underlying  and 
overlying ;  but  above  water-level  tunnels  are  seldom  required  to  penetrate  the  under- 
lying strata  in  order  to  reach  the  seams.  This  condition  sometimes  happens,  however, 
where  the  seams  have  a  low  angle  of  dip  into  a  mountain-side,  and  cannot  be  followed 
by  drift  on  the  seam  on  account  of  water.  In  this  case  a  tunnel  is  started  below 
the  seam  and  run  in  under  it  until  the  ooal  is  reached. 

Tunnels  are  galleries  or  subterraneous  passages  cut  in  the  rock ;  and  "  drifts,''  as 
technically  called,  are  avenues  of  the  same  description  cut  through,  or  in,  the  ooal. 
We  will  not,  however,  dwell  on  these,  as  they  have  been  partially  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  They  are  the  simplest  modes  of  mining,  and  should  always  be  made 
use  of  where  they  can  be  made  available.  As  a  means  of  draining  mines  they  are 
most  effective,  and  may  be  made  use  of  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are.  For 
instance,  a  slope  may  be  100  yards  dcfep  and  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  water, 
'  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  $20,000  in  machinery  and  pumps  for  its  drainage, 
besides  a  constant  expense  of  from  20  to  30  dollars  per  day  in  labor,  oil,  coal,  &c.,  to 
keep  in  operation  while  the  "  lift"  may  last, — say  for  five  years,— -or  a  total  expense  of 
$62,000.  This  drainage  may  be  effected  by  tunnel,  in  many  instances,  by  one  of  from 
250  to  500  yards  in  length,  which  at  $40  per  yard  would  only  cost  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000.  In  many  cases  where  much  water  exists  and  powerful  and  costly  machinery  is 
made  use  of  to  drain  the  mines,  it  would  be  better  to  drive  a  mile  of  tunnel,  if  available, 
than  to  erect  machinery  and  entail  the  expense  of  constant  drainage.  We  may  instance 
the  Wiconisco  mines  at  Bear  Ridge,  the  Room  Run  mines  at  Nesquehoning,  and  some 
of  the  Wilkesbarre  mines ;  since  one  tunnel  would  drain  several  operations. 

The  cost  of  tunnelling  in  the  anthracite  regions  varies  from  $25  to  $75  per  lineal  yard, 
when  miners  receive  about  $1.50  per  day.  The  cost  depends  on  the  measures  through 
which  the  tunnel  may  be  driven,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  another  page.    For  instance. 
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the  measures  between  the  Seven-Feet  and  the  Mammoth  are  soft  slate,  and  can  be 
worked  at  a  low  price ;  the  same  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Primrose  and  the  Big  Tracy. 
Bat  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Lewis,  the  Holmes,  and  the  Buck  Mountain  the  rocks  are 
Tory  hard,  and  the  cost  is  materially  increased.  # 

SLOPES. 

In  the  anthracite  regions,  where  the  seams  dip  at  a  high  angle,  slopes  dug  in  the 
soam  and  following  its  dip  are  generally  made  use  of,  in  the  manner  set  foith  in  figure 
139,  and  as  represented  in  several  illustrations  on  other  pages.  This  mode  is  the  most 
available  one  that  can  be  adopted  under  such  circumstances,  in  our  deep  basins.  The 
cost  of  labor  in  sinking  slopes  is  less  than  that  of  tunnelling,  or  perhaps  about  equal, 
when  timber  and  the  cost  of  drainage,  &c.  are  included,  and  is  only  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  shafting  as  an  average. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  sinking  slopes  ranges  from  25  to  50  dollars  per  yard,  and  that  of 
shafting  from  100  to  300  dollars  per  yard.  If  we  take  the  minimum,  the  cost  is  four 
times  greater ;  but  if  the  maximum,  the  cost  is  six  times  greater.  A  slope  100  yards 
deep  may  cost  $5000  for  labor,  but  a  shaft  of  the  same  depth  would  cost  $30,000  in  the 
same  proportion. 

At  a  dip  of  45^  it  would  require  a  slope  1500  feet  long  to  reach  a  basin  1000  feet 
deep,  and  the  difference  in  cost  would  be  $75,000  in  &vor  of  the  slope ;  and  as  100 
yards  of  a  lift  is  as  much  as  can  be  economically  worked  in  seams  of  this  pitch,  the 
coal  could  be  mined  by  the  sloping  process  with  much  more  availability  than  in  the 
shaft.  The  shaft  must  go  down  to  the  basin,  and  the  coal,  when  mined,  is  with  much 
difficulty  brought  down  the  long  range  of  dip  or  "  breasting,"  by  inclines  or  otherwise. 
All  the  coal  and  all  the  water  must  therefore  be  lifted  a  thousand  feet  through  the  shaft, 
when  one-fifth  of  it  would  only  be  lifted  that  distance  vertically  in  the  slope,  though 
the  increase  of  length  would  be  nearly  one-third ;  but  this  does  not  increase  the  cost 
in  the  same  proportion,  since  the  same  power  in  machinery  will  lift  water  1000  feet 
high  through  1500  feet  of  pipe  at  45°  as  easily  as  1000  feet  higlf  through  1000 'feet  of 
vertical  c^umn,  while  less  powerful  machinery  is  required  to  lift  the  coal  1000  feet 
high  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  a  distance  of  1500  feet,  than  1000  feet  by  perpendicular 
Hit;  on  the  same  principle  that  it  is  easier  to  draw  a  load  on  a  railroad  of  20  feet  grade 
to  the  mile  than  on  one  of  100  feet  grade.  In  a  slope  of  60°  or  less,  the  car  alone  or  a 
small  additional  weight  for  following  truck  is  lifted  with  the  co^  on  a  railroad-track, 
but  in  the  shaft  not  only  the  car  and  coal  must  be  Uftcd,  but  the  additional  weight  of  a 
heavy  "  cage,"  which  is  frequently  one-third  of  the  load. 

But,  in  addition  to  those  advantages,  while  only  one-fifth  the  coal  is  to  be  lifted  the 
full  perpendicular  height  of  1000  feet  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  other  four-fifths 
are  respectively  lifted  only  800,  GOO,  400,  and  200  feet:  and  this,  of  course,  means  the 
vrat«r  as  well  as  the  coal.  To  be  more  explicit  to  the  inexperienced,  we  may  state  that 
the  first  lift  of  a  slope  should  not  be  sunk  over  300  feet  on  a  seam  pitching  enough  to 
**  run,"  or  over  35°.  The  coal  is  then  worked  out  to  that  depth  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  property  on  the  "strike"  of  the  seams.  When  this  is  done,  the  slope  is 
sank  another  lift  of  300  feet,  and  the  same  process  repeated,  and  so  on  successively 
until  the  basin  is  reached.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  coal  is  not  only  mined  with  more 
economy,  since  100  yards  is  of  sufficient  length  for  any  breast  in  which  the  coal  runs 
from  the  miner  to  the  cars  in  the  gangway,  but  that  only  a  small  portion  of  both  coal 
and  water  is  required  to  be  raised  the  full  distance  specified  of  1000  feet,  in  the  case  of 
a  shaft. 

The  same  arguments  hold  good  in  nearly  all  pitching  seams  from  30°  to  the  perpen- 
dicular.   If  shafts  are  used  of  less  depth  than  1000  feet,  or  the  depth  of  the  basin,  only 
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that  portion  of  the  ooal  which  is  above  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  8eam  can  be 
mined  from  the  level  of  the  pit;  and,  if  a  greater  depth  is  required,  the  shaft  must  either 
go  down  through  and  below  the  seam,  and  the  coal  be  again  cut  by  a  right-angled  tunnel, 
or^  slope  must  be  made  use  of  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft:  therefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  slope  on  the  underlay  of  the  seam  is  always  more  available  than  a  shaft. 

SHAFTS. 

When  the  seams  have  a  limited  dip,  say  25°  or  less,  and  where  cars  can  be  used  in 
the  breasts,  shafts  are  more  available  than  slopes,  since  the  length  of  the  slope  is 
proportionately  increased,  while  the  depth  of  the  shaft  is  decreased;  and  the  objec- 
tions to  the  length  of  breasts  do  not  hold  good  under  these  conditions,  because  in 
seams  of  25°  or  less  the  cars  can  go  into  the  breasts,  and  the  lifl  is  not  of  so  much  bar 
portance.    Still,  it  is  a  question  of  some  doubt  at  what  angle  of  dip  slopes  become  mora 
expensive  than  shafts ;  and  some  practical  men,  of  much  experience,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  slopes  on  the  underlay  of  the  seam  are  the  most  available  so  long  as  the  dip  is 
sufficient  to  allow  the  car  to  drag  the  chain  or  rope  down  the  incline  by  its  gravity. 
For  the  purpose  of  drawing  coal,  the  incline  principle  is  to  be  preferred  whenever  a 
mine  can  be  slanted  on  the  dip  of  a  seam,  since  more  coal  can  be  raised  on  an  incline 
than  through  a  shaft,  even  if  the  distance  be  ten  times  greater.    An  engine  of  100 
horse-power  will  draw  up  a  train  of  cars  with  20  tons  of  coal  over  an  incline  of  10^ 
with  greater  ease  than  2  tons  of  coal  up  a  shaft.     But  generally  we  would  prefer 
shafts  to  slopes  when  the  dip  is  under  20°,  except  for  the  first  two  lifts  near  the  surface. 
There  are,  however,  instances  of  frequent  occurrence  where  shafts  are  the  only  available 
means  of  reaching  the  coal,  even  when  the  seams  have  high  angles  of  dips.    This  may 
happen  when  the  boundary  lines  of  estates  cannot  be  located  on  the  outcrops  of  the 
beds,  or  when  the  outcrops  of  the  seams  are  very  high  on  the  mountain-sides,  and 
positions  for  machinery  cannot  be  obtained.     In  the  first  case,  shafting  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  in  the  latter,  tunnels  may  be  used  to  cut  the  seams  above  water-leveU 
and  slopes  below  that  point,  though  sometimes  slopes  are  used  from  the  end  of  the 
tunnels  on  the  dip  of  the  seam,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  started  from  the  surface; 
and  this  plan  is  available,  and  may  be  advantageously  made  use  of,  under  certain 
conditions. 

In  other  instances,  the  seams  undulate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  basins  whose  out- 
crops do  not  come  near  the  surface,  and  on  which  slopes  cannot  be  used ;  for  instance, 
the  Mammoth  bed  undulates  in  four  or  five  successive  basins  between  the  Mine  Hill  and 
the  Sharp  Mountain,  in  the  Pottsville  district,  yet  the  outcrops  come  to  the  surface  only 
in  one  or  two  of  these  basins  near  the  Mine  Hill:  consequently,  this  seam  can  be 
reached  only  by  shailing ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  overlying  and  of 
all  the  underlying  seams. 

Sometimes  the  anticlinals  of  these  concealed  formations  come  comparatively  near  th« 
surface.  When  these  anticlinals  can  be  correctly  located,  a  shaft  on  their  axis  may  be 
made  available  at  a  limited  distance  and  cost,  and  from  the  point  of  intersection  slopes 
may  be  put  down  the  respective  dips  to  the  basins,  on  each  side  of  the  anticlinal.  By 
this  arrangement  the  coal  of  two  basins  may  be  obtained  through  one  shaft,  not  only 
from  a  single  seam,  but  from  all  the  seams  whose  anticlinal  axis  is  penetrated  by  the  shaft. 
To  make  such  a  shaft  fully  available,  it  ought  to  be  very  large,  in  order  to  admit  of 
several  hoisting  apartments,  and  of  a  separate  compartment  for  the  pumping  apparatus 
and  upcast  shaft,  or  air-course,  since  a  steady  current  cannot  be  maintuned  in  a  shaA 
where  the  cars  are  constantly  passing  up  and  down.  It  would  be  also  desirable,  in  case 
a  large  amount  of  coal  is  required,  to  have  separate  hoisting-ways  from  each  dip  of  the 
Mammoth.    The  lower  seams  could  be  cut  by  tunneli  and  the  coal  raised  through  the 
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8«me  ways,  while  the  npper  seams  would  be  more  aTailable  after  the  lower  ones  ar« 
exhausted. 

The  cost  of  sinking  shafts  varies  considerably  in  the  measures  of  the  anthracite 
regions.  Where  the  strata  are  composed  of  slate,  shale,  and  soft  sandstones,  the  cost  of 
einking  is  less  than  where  they  are  composed  of  harder  material, — sandstones,  rocky 
conglomerates,  &c.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tracys,  or  between  the  Little  Tracy  and  the 
Lewis,  or  Gate,  we  find  some  very  massive  and  flinty  rocks  of  great  hardness.  We  also 
find  a  few  hard  strata  between  the  Diamond  and  the  Big  Tracy,  and  between  the 
Orchard  and  the  Diamond ;  while  a  very  massive  and  compact  coarse  sandstone  exists 
between  the  Holmes  F  and  the  Seven-Feet,  above  the  Mammoth.  Below  the  Mammoth 
the  measures  are  generally  hard,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thin  strata  of  slate ;  but 
above  the  Gate  bed  a  rock  of  peculiar  hardness  exists,  which  may  be  equally  expen- 
sive to  cut. 

The  cost  of  sinking  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  shaft  and  the  hardness  of  the 
rock:  much  more,  however,  depends  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former.  In  the  softer 
strata,  a  shaft  10  by  20  may  be  sunk  for  200  dollars  per  linear  yard,  when  the  wages  of 
miners  are  about  $1.50  per  day ;  but  in  the  harjder  metals  the  cost  of  sinking  the  same- 
sixed  shaft  will  be  over  300  dollars  per  yard.  As  an  estimate,  however,  we  do  not  think 
a  shaft  could  be  sunk  1000  feet  through  the  anthracite  measures  in  the  centre  of  any 
baain  for  less  than  an  average  cost  of  300  dollars  per  yard,  independent  of  the  cost  of 
pumping  and  hoisting  and  of  the  material  used.  It  depends,  also,  irrespective  of  hard- 
ness, on  the  dip  of  the  measures  where  the  shaft  may  be  sunk.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
easier  to  sink  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  where  the  strata  are  comparatively  flat,  than  on 
the  dips  of  the  measures,  where  the  strata  have  a  high  inclination,  since  it  is  more 
difficult  to  advance  against  the  ends  of  the  strata  than  to  go  through  or  across  them. 

Sinking  is  more  costly  in  the  measures  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania 
than  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  West  or  in  the  English  bituminous  coaJ-fields, 
since  the  metals  in  the  former  are  much  harder  than  in  the  latter.  It  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  anthracites  generally;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  greater  heal 
which  accomplished  the  change  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  converted  the  rocks 
from  a  ferruginous  or  soft  sandstone  to  a  crystalline  or  more  silicious  and  flinty  nature, 
since  the  stratified  crystalline  and  sub-crystalline  rocks  are  harder  than  the  upper 
sedimentary. 

But,  while  the  cost  of  labor  in  sinking  is  less,  the  actual  cost  of  putting  down  a 
shaft  in  the  deep  bituminous  basins  is  generally  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
anthracite  basins,  owing  to  the  open  nature  of  the  measures,  and  the  immense  quantity 
of  water  which  they  contain.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  sinking  1000  feet  in  the  New- 
castle coal-field  has  been  over  1000  dollars  per  yard.  We  do  not  think  the  cost  of 
sinking  in  any  of  our  anthracite  basins  can  exceed  $500  per  yard  as  the  full  expendi- 
ture, if  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

LOCATION  OF  MINES. 

In  some  cases  there  is  not  much  choice  of  location ;  but  generally  there  is  some  point 
more  available  than  another  in  reference  to  the  permanenoy  of  the  mine  and  the 
economy  of  mining  the  coal.  In  this  country  regard  is  too  oft;en  paid  to  outside  or 
surface  advantages,  at  the  expense  of  general  availability.  But  there  are  advantages 
of  importance  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  location  of  the  outside  establishment 
as  well  as  the  inside  workings, — ^in  regard  to  the  cost  of  erecting  the  buildings,  the  loca* 
tion  of  machinery,  the  movements  of  the  coal  from  point  to  point,  disposition  of  roads 
for  the  cars,  room  for  refuse,  &c.  &c.  But  in  regard  to  the  internal  working  there  is 
no  remedy.    When  a  hole  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the  shaft  established,  there  is  no 
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remoTiDg  it,  though  it  mkj  be  greatlj  iu  error,  or  in  the  mxing  place.  When  the  mine 
ie  establUhed  on  the  dip  of  a  basin,  the  point  of  its  location  is  not  of  ao  much  inporl- 
fkDce;  but,  even  in  this  case,  the  diviiiioD  of  the  baundary ,  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
dips,  and  the  poution  of  "miooT  Tolls,"  or  subordinate  basins,  hare  much  influence  od 
the  availability  of  the  works.  But  when  a  basin  or  a  saddle— that  is,  the  ajnclinal  or 
anticllnat  axis — is  to  be  reached,  it  is  important  that  the  location  of  the  shaft  he 
correct,  or  in  such  a  ^ition  as  to  command  the  coal  without  the  use  of  dip-workinfrs. 
We  ma;  cite  manj  caaas  where  shafte  have  been  located  wrong  bj  a  few  hundred  feet 
only,  yet  enough  out  of  the  way  to  occasion  great  expense  and  much  inconvenience 
aod  cost  in  mining  operation!*. 

In  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  a  basin  it  is  not  always  possible  to  reach  its  greatest 
longitudinal  depth,  as  some  basins  are  of  great  length ;  but  it  is  almost  always  possible 
to  reach  its  transverse  depth;  and  this  is  the  most  important,  because  the  dtp  is  always 
greater  in  this  direction  than  in  the  former,  as  may  be  observed  by  contrasting  the 
sections  in  figure  22.  * 

The  proper  location  of  shafts,  therefurc,  will  be  a  question  of  some  importance  in  the 
future,  when  our  deep  basins  must  be  developed;  and,  since  they  are  generally  irregu- 
lar, having  their  axis  rather  to  one  side  of  than  in  a  line  vrith  the  apparent  surface-axis, 
we  have  given  an  illustration  of  the  proper  positions,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  that 
might  occur  if  the  conditions  represented  ore  not  observed. 

In  figure  149,  we  give  the  general  form  of  our  anthracite  basins  in  the  Potterille 
district;  and,  while  the  same  form  does  not  hold  good  in  the  other  districts,  the  prin- 
ciple is  general,  though  the  formations  are  leas  abrupt  in  a  northern  and  western  direc- 
tion,   it  will  be  observed  that  the  bottom  of  the  basin  or  the  centre  of  the  ^nelinal 
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ftxis  lies  nearest  to  the  steep  nde,  or  where  the  dip  is  greatest  This  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence, and  is  invariable.  The  centre  of  the  basin  appears  to  be  at  the  dotted  line 
a'  a',  judging  from  eurfaca  indications,  and  an  inexperienced  person  would  naturally 
commence  to  sink  at  this  point;  and  the  error  would  be  serious  since  half  the  coal  in 
the  basin  would  lie  to  the  dip  side,  and  oould  only  be  obtained  by  dip  workings  or  the 
extension  of  the  shaft  below  the  coals,  which  are  tlien  reached  from  the  bottom  of  tli*- 
■bait  by  tunnels.  The  process  would  bo  tedious,  expensive,  and  inconvenient,  as  a 
tunnel  would  be  required  for  each  seam. 

By  a  little  observation  and  calculation  it  may  be  conclusively  determined  that  a  i*  the 
proper  place  for  the  shaft,  and  that,  by  sinking  here,  several  important  advantages  will 
be  secured ;  the  cost  of  sinking  through  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  coal-bed  is  one-half  leas 
than  thatof  sinking  through  the  measures,  as  at  a'  a';  the  shaft  can  be  sunk  in  half  the 
time,  and  the  saving  for  R  shftft  1000  feet  deep  would  not  be  less  than  $50,000,  while  th« 
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coals  of  the  basin  would  be  reached  at  a  point  where  they  would  all  be  commanded 
without  dip  workings,  &e. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  formation  represented  is  to 
throw  the  apparent  centre  of  the  basin  far  to  the  right  of  its  real  position,  while  the 
actual  centre  is  as  naturally  thrown  to  the  left.  The  same  result  happens  to  the  anti- 
clinal or  saddle.  Each  seam  has  its  axis  progressiyelj  thrown  to  the  left,  and  a  shafk 
at  the  dotted  line  &,  would  strike  the  axis  of  the  upper  seam,  but  would  miss  the  axis  or 
saddle  of  the  lower  one  considerably,  and  be  seriously  in  error  if  it  were  calculated  to 
work  both  basins  by  slopes  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  But  a  shaft  at  b,  b,  to  the 
axis  of  the  lower  seam,  would  not  only  be  in  proper  position  to  command  the  coal  of  that 
Beam,  but  all  the  seams  in  both  basins,  Bince  the  slope  in  passing  the  roll  e,  c  may  be 
continued  in  its  proper  direction  on  the  dotted  line  /,/,  But  the  continuation  of  the 
slope  through  the  slates  would  be  best  accomplished  after  the  extraction  of  the  coal 
from  the  point  </  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  all  the  coal  of  the  roll  and  above  it,  since 
this  would  form  the  second  "  lift"  according  to  our  scale,  supposing  the  shaft  a  to  be 
1000  feet  deep.  We  have  given  the  shaft  c,  c,  and  the  dotted  line  </,  to  show  how  a  shaft 
may  be  sunk  in  error  even  on  the  dips  of  a  basin ;  but  the  location  of  a  shaft  at  this 
point  depends  on  future  operations.  If  it  was  designed  to  work  the  dip-coal  by  slope 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  then  Uie  location  at  </  would  not  be  vrrong,  since  the 
roll  and  the  upper  coals  could  be  reached  by  tunnel ;  whereas,  if  located  at  c,  c,  slopes 
would  be  required  on  the  principle  off,ff  in  order  to  reach  the  dip  coal,  which  would 
be  more  expensive  than  tunnels  from  c^  to  reach  the  upper  coals.  But,  in  case  it  is  not 
intended  to  work  the  dip  coals  by  slope  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  it  is  better  to  sink 
the  shaft  at  c,  c. 

Surface  indications,  or  the  strata  near  the  surface,  are  always  a  good  guide  in  regular 
basins;  but,  in  irregular  formations,  experience  and  geological  knowledge  are  required 
to  locate  mining  operations  properly.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  some  inte- 
resting and  valuable  information.  The  data  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Holmes,  a 
practical  miner  of  St.  Clair,*  and  the  calculations  made  by  Qeneral  H.  Pleasants,  of 
Pottsville. 

This  table  gives  the  distances  of  both  shaft  and  tunnel  from  one  seam  to  the  other 
under  different  degrees  of  dip,  and  the  relative  cost  of  sloping,  tunnelling,  and  shafting, 
from  one  seam  to  the  other,  through  the  intervening  measurep.  It  also  gives  the  vertical 
or  right-angle  distances  from  one  seam  to  the  other;  and  we  have  added  our  nomen- 
clature, or  alphabetical  letters,  to  the  common  names  of  the  seams  as  accepted  in  the 
Pottsville  district. 

We  think  the  distances  given  in  this  table  are  the  minimum  distances  for  the  Potts- 
ville district,  and  will  not  conform  to  the  distances  general  in  the  anthracite  regions. 
We  find  the  distance  at  Scranton  from  A  to  J  to  be  only  455  feet  vertical ;  at  Pottsville 
the  distance  is  over  1000  feet;  while  at  Locnstdale,  near  Ashland,  in  the  Mahanoy 
region,  it  is  considerably  greater,  as  shown  in  figure  59.  But  by  taking  the  vertical  or 
right-angle  distances,  as  given  in  the  various  vertical  sections  of  the  several  regions  and 
their  relative  dips,  an  approximate  tunnel  and  shaft  distance  can  be  obtained  by  the 
relative  computation  given  in  the  table. 

We  find  the  distance  from  M  to  L,  or  from  the  Lewis  to  the  Little  Tracy,  to  be  150 
feet  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  and  the  horizontal  or  tunnel  distance,  at  15°  of  dip,  to  be 
570.5  feet,  while  the  shaft  distance  is  only  155.3  feet.  As  the  dip  increases,  the  tunnel 
distance  decreases,  and  the  shaft  distance  increases:  therefore,  at  75°  of  dip,  the  tunnel 
or  horisontal  distance  is  only  155.3  feet,  and  the  shaft  or  vertical  distance  579.5  feet, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  15°,  because  the  75°  from  the  vertical  is  the  same  in  reverse 
as  15°  from  the  horizontal.  This  rock  is  very  hard,  and  we  find  the  cost  to  be  $60  per 
lineal  yard  for  tunnels,  $250  for  shafts,  and  $30  for  slopes,  when  labor  is  at  $1.50  per 
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day  for  miners;  the  shaft  being  about  10  X  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  tunnel  7  X  10 
feet.  The  elopes  vary  with  the  size  of  the  seams,  and  are  made  in  proportion :  there- 
fore the  cost  of  sinking  on  a  small  seam  is  from  $25  to  $30  per  yard,  while  on  the 
Mammoth  it  is  $50  per  yard.  These  figures  include  only  labor;  the  outlays  for 
material,  timber,  machinery,  cars,  and  hoisting  and  pumping,  are  additional. 

In  order  to  find  the  depth  of  a  basin  by  this  table,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  get  the 
ayerage  dip  of  some  well-known  seam;  find  the  distance  from  that  to  the  basin  of  the 
seam  required,  and  then  the  distance  from  the  same  point  to  the  centre  of  the  basin 
as  nearly  as  can  he  approximated  by  surface  indications,  taking  care  to  allow  for  any 
difference  in  dip  that  may  exist  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  basin,  as  described  in 
figure  149. 

We  wish,  for  instance,  to  find  the  depth  of  the  Mammoth  at  a  certain  point  where 
thisvseam  does  not  outcrop;  but  we  find  the  outcrop  of  the  Primrose,  which  we  know  is 
from  290  to  300  feet  above  the  Mammoth.  We  wish  to  start  a  shaft  on  the  north  side 
of  the  basin,  150  feet  south  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Primrose,  which  we  find  to  be  near  the 
outcrop  of  the  Orchard.  The  average  dip  is  15°,  and  we  find  the  vertical  distance  to  be 
about  455  feet,  which  is  verified  by  the  St.  Clair  shaft,  commenced  and  sunk  under  such 
circumstances.  To  find  the  basin  of  the  Mammoth  under  a  dip  of  25®,  we  find  the  c >ut- 
crop  of  one  of  the  upper  seams — say  the  Big  Tracy — and  measure  the  distance  to  tie 
centre  of  its  basin.  We  find  the  distance  to  be  638.9  feet,  the  perpendicular  270,  or  the 
distance  at  right  angles  through  the  measures,  since  the  dip  is  0**  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin.  If  the  dip  has  been  preserved  at  25®  the  whole  diptance  of  638.9  feet,  the  per- 
pendicular will  be  297.9  feet.  We  find,  therefore,  the  depth  to  K,  or  the  Big  Tracy, 
to  be  270  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  whero  the  distance  from  the  outcrop  of 
the  same  is  638.9  feet,  and  the  dip  25®  on  an  average.  This  being  demonstrated,  we 
find  by  the  table  that  the  distance  from  K  to  £,  or  from  the  Big  Tracy  to  the  Mam- 
moth, is  902  feet:  consequently,  the  whole  distance  is  1172  feet.  This  we  consider  a 
minimum.  The  probability  is  that  the  distance  would  be  rather  over  this  calcula- 
tion. 

The  approximate  distances  are  given  in  the  vQ^ical  sections  accompanying  our  de- 
scriptions of  the  respective  coal  regions,  and  the  approximate  depth  may  be  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  by  finding  the  basin  of  some  upper  seam  and  then  adding  the  distance 
as  given  from  the  seam  found  and  known  to  the  seam  wanted,  in  the  centre  of  any  ba«in. 
But  if  the  shaft  is  located  on  the  dip,  the  average  angle  of  the  dip  must  be  dcmonstratetl, 
and  the  perpendicular  depth  found  from  the  accompanying  table,  allowing  fi^r  the 
increased  or  decreased  thickness  of  the  measures,  as  found  on  comparing  the  vertical 
column  of  the  region  with  the  distances  in  the  table. 

MINING  MACHINERY. 

However  important  the  location  and  development  of  our  mines,  and  necessary  as  may 
be  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  accomplish  their  development,  these  requisites 
are,  perhaps,  not  more  important  or  necessary  than  the  mechanical  skill  and  judgment 
required  in  designing  or  selocting  the  most  available  machinery  for  the  place  or  the 
purpose.  This  is  evident:  we  have  seen  it  demonstrated  on  so  many  occasions,  and  in 
so  many  places,  that  we  often  feel  surprised  and  pained  to  witness  so  great  a  lack  of 
tact  where  so  much  mechanical  skill  exists.  The  want  is  not  in  the  ability  to  manu- 
facture, but  to  apply  the  necessary  mechanical  power.  We  do  not  wish  to  make 
invidious  mention,  but  within  our  experience  we  could  point  out  a  hundred  cases 
where  the  most  serious  consequences,  in  incroased  expenditure  and  waste  of  power, 
have  resulted  from  misapplication  and  miscalculation. 

In  mining  machinery,  two  important  considerations  require  the  first  attention,  vis.: 
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Bimplioity  and  strength.  In  colliery  engines,  the  question  is  not  so  much  economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel,  as  availability  in  mining  operations;  power,  durability,  and  geueral 
■implicity  of  style  are  the  most  essential  requisites;  and,  whether  designed  for  hoisting 
or  pumping,  the  more  compact  and  concentrated  their  efforts,  the  more  serriceable  and 
permanent  will  be  their  duty.  But  the  style  of  the  machinery  is  also  an  important 
oonsideration.  Heavy  engines  are  now  generally  required,  since  our  mines  are  in- 
creasing in  depth  as  our  colliery  establishments  increase  in  proportion;  and  larger 
quantities  of  coal  are  required  as  their  product  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
increase  of  the  original  outlay  and  the  general  daily  expense.  ' 

If  ten  tons  of  coal,  car,  cage,  and  rope  are  to  be  lifted  1000  feet  per  minute,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  machinery,  taking  Watt's  calculation 
of  the  duty  of  a  horse-power  for  our  guide.  At  33,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  per 
minute,  as  the  law  of  a  horse-power,  it  would  require  600  horse-power  to  lift  10  tons 
1000  feet  per  minute;  or,  by  gearing,  to  lift  the  same  in  two  minutes,  300  horse-power 
would  be  the  calculation.  But  in  our  mines  we  always  balance  the  cage  and  the  cai*: 
we  have,  therefore,  on  starting,  3  tons  less,  and  200  horse-power  will  do  the  work 
designed, — ^that  is,  lift  ten  tons  500  feet  per  minute,— providing  the  balancing  power 
is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  load. 

With  machinery  of  such  power  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  area  of  the  piston-head 
in  proportion  to  the  load  to  be  lifted,  since  the  speed  of  the  piston  and  speed  of  the  load 
cannot  be  varied  to  the  extent  they  may  be  in  smaller  engines.  If  the  drum  on  which 
the  rope  winds  is  12  feet  in  diameter,  the  pinion  on  the  crank-shaft  be  4  feet,  and  the 
stroke  5  feet»  or  the  crank  2}  feet,  the  piston  must  move  at  the  rate  of  413^  feet  per 
minute  to  move  the  load  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  per  minute,  and  the  number  of  revolu* 
tions  must  be  41)  per  minute, — ^which  is  faster  than  an  engine  of  200  horse-power  ought 
to  move.  But  by  arranging  the  engines  as  two  100  horse-power  connected  link-motion 
engines,  their  speed  might  be  increased,  and  the  load  moved  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  per 
minute,  with  great  facility. 

Twenty  revolutions  per  minute  would  be  a  fast  speed  for  a  200  horse-power  engine 
with  a  stroke  of  6  feet:  therefore,  to  move  a  load  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  per  minute,  the 
pinion  would  be  8}  feet  diameter.  But  by  the  use  of  two  connected  100  horse-power 
engines  the  speed  may  readily  be  increased  to  40  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  pinion 
reduced  to  4^  feet,  while  the  stroke  may  be  5  feet  or  less.  This  arrangement  increases 
the  leverage  or  power  of  the  engines  one-half,  and  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  one  of 
the  engines  continually  on  the  **live  centre;"  but  the  amount  of  steam  used  is  thereby 
considerably  increased.  This,  however,  would  be  a  necessity,  under  the  circumstances 
of  lifting  a  load  of  7  tons,  or  14,000  pounds,  500  feet  per  minute,  since  a  200  horse- 
power engine  would  scarcely  do  the  work,  while  two  100  horse-power  connected  engines 
would  do  it  easily,  provided  the  quantity  of  steam  were  increased. 

In  this  respect  it  is  remarkable  that  the  deficiency  is  general.  Boilers  are  almost 
always  calculated  too  closely,  and  many  efficient  engines  are  crippled  for  want  of  a  full 
supply  of  steam.  Where  the  generation  of  steam  is  more  an  object  than  the  first  cost 
of  machinery,  as  on  ocean  steamers,  and  where  coal  is  costly,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
or  economy  to  provide  engines  calculated  to  do  the  most  duty  with  the  least  amount  of 
steam,  as  in  the  Cornish  low-pressure  engines,  or  in  working  steam  expansively  in  high- 
pressure  engines;  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  economy  to  provide  an  excess  of  steam- 
boiler  or  heating  surfiice.  The  object  in  such  cases  is  to  make  a  small  amount  of  fire 
surface  heat  a  great  extent  of  boiler  surface,  or  to  expend  the  caloric  in  the  most 
efficient  manner. 

But  in  colliery  establishments,  where  coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  the  same  objects  are 
not  directly  Bonght»  though  it  is  equally  important  that  a  large  boiler  surface  should  be 
proTidiOd-'-not  so  much,  however,  with  regs^  to  the  economy  of  fuel  as  to  the  efficiency 
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of  the  power,  though  a  sarplus  of  boiler  does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  coal  used  in  an 
ttnfavorable  manner;  in  fact,  the  result  is  quite  the  reverse.  When  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  boiler  surface,  steam  is  always  low,  and  the  engines  cannot  do  their  duty,  while  an 
CKcessive  firing  simply  wastes  the  heat  by  passing  it  up  the  stack.  Therefore,  an  extra 
boiler,  with  fires  arranged  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the  flame  and  heat,  and  moderate 
firing,  not  only  saves  labor,  coal,  and  material,  but  also  renders  the  machinery  fully 
effective. 

Large  single  engines  are  not  as  useful  in  colliery  establishments  as  smaller  doable 
connected  engines  where  speed  is  required,  as  in  nearly  all  our  mining  departments, 
except  in  pumping;  and  in  this,  large,  heavy,  and  slow-moving  engines  are  more  nseful 
than  smaller  and  faster  ones. 

To  present  the  matter  clearly,  we  will  state  that  a  40  horse-power  engine,  single, 
moving  at  50  revolutions  per  minute,  and  consuming  16,000  cubic  inches  of  steam 
(which  is  an  excess)  at  50  pounds  pressure,  will  lift  6000  pounds  300  feet  per  minute. 
But  two  20  horse-power  connected  engines,  running  at  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  consuming  32,000  cubic  feet  of  steam,  will  lift  double  the  weighty  with  more  ease, 
300  feet  per  minute.  In  the  first  instance  the  pinion  or  drum  should  be  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  second  one  foot  diameter.  But  if  the  pinion  remains  the  same 
the  load  is  lifted  at  double  the  speed.  To  a  certain  extent  this  rule  holds  good 
notwithstanding  the  additional  friction  of  the  two  cylinders,  since  the  advantage  gained 
by  having  one  crank  continually  on  the  live  centre  more  than  compensates  for  the  addi- 
tional friction. 

The  heaviest  loads  to  be  lifted  from  our  deep^inee  should  not  exceed  7  tons,  or,  if  10 
tons,  3  tons  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  descending  cage  and  wagon:  therefore  200 
horse-power  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  hoisting  from  any  single  shaft  or 
slope.  But,  as  before  observed,  and  on  the  principle  advanced  in  the  case  of  the  40 
horse-power  or  the  two  20  horse-powers,  two  100  horse-power  connected  engines 
would  have  the  same  advantage  over  the  200  horse-power  single  engine  that  the  two  20 
horse-power  engines  had  over  the  40  horse-power  engine.  The  load  in  both  cases 
is,  perhaps,  more  than  should  be  attached.  We  calculate,  however,  the  maximum 
duty  of  a  single  engine  as  the  minimum  duty  of  two  connected  engines  of  the 
same  average  power  and  supplied  with  a  full  amount  of  steam.  A  40  horse-power 
engine  will  not  lift  more  than  6000  pounds  300  feet  high  per  minute,  without 
great  strain,  running  at  50  revolutions  per  minute.  But  tiK-o  20s,  running  at  100 
revolutions  per  minute,  will  lift  a  greater  load — say  8000  pounds — ^that  distance  with 


The  weight  to  be  lifted  in  a  shaft  300  feet  deep  may  be  estimated  thusi—KMMil,  3  tons; 
car,  1}  tons;  cage,  i  ton;  rope,  }  ton, — since  the  pulleys  should  be  some  distance  above 
the  landing-point.  This  would  give  5f  tons  as  the  load.  But  the  cage  and  car  wuuld 
be  counterbalanced,  and  would  thus  reduce  the  weight  to  be  lifted  by  the  engine  to  3} 
tons  at  starting,  3  tons  in  the  middle,  and  2^  at  the  top  of  the  shaft;  since  in  the  middle 
the  rope  is  balanced,  and  nothing  but  the  coal  is  lifted,  while  at  the  top  the  rope  oountp^ 
balances  an  equal  weight  of  coal.  Therefore  the  maximum  load  is  8400  pounds,  the 
average  6720  pounds,  and  the  minimum  5040  pounds.  This  load  can  be  lifted  50() 
feet  per  minute  by  two  20  horse-power  connected  engines,  if  geared  to  run  at  100  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

In  a  shaft  of  1000  feet  depth,  the  load  would  be  considerably  increased  with  the  same 
ooal-car  and  cage,  on  account  of  the  increased  weight  of  the  rope,  and  the  tendency  to 
render  the  counterbalance  less  effective  by  the  increased  depth.  For  instance,  a  balance 
with  equal  weights  is  poised  on  common  levels,  but  if  the  weight  on  one  side  is  lower 
than  that  on  the  otHer,  the  lowest  side  will  always  be  the  heaviest  in  effect,  though  of 
the  same  weight  really :  fifteen  ounces  may  counterpoise  a  pound  if  the  centre  of  gravis 
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be  not  equal,  and  the  same  in  relation  to  the  counterbalance  in  shafts.  The  cars  and 
the  cages  may  be  of  equal  weight,  but,  one  side  being  1000  feet  lower  than  the  other, 
they  will  not  be  equal  in  effective  weight,  even  though  the  additional  weight  of  tha 
rope  be  added  to  the  upper  side.  The  difference  may  not  be  great ;  still  it  adds  to  the 
load  at  starting,  which  is  the  most  trying  point  to  the  engine. 

We  will  make  our  calculations,  however,  without  reference  to  the  unequal  poise,  and 
estimate  the  weight  of  cars  and  cages  as  equal,  and,  therefore,  as  counterbalanced.  In 
shafts  of  great  depth  it  seems  proper  to  raise  as  much  coal  as  practicable  at  once: 
therefore  we  calculate  cars  of  4  tons  as  the  maximum ;  but  the  size  of  the  cars  must 
depend  on  the  size  and  dip  of  the  seam.  If  the  seam  is  small,  large  cars  cannot  be 
used ;  if  the  dip  is  considerable,  yet  not  steep  enough  to  run,  it  would  not  be  conve- 
nient to  take  large  cars  into  the  breasts  or  chambers.  The  size  of  the  car,  and  the 
amoant  of  coal  to  be  riised  each  time  through  the  shaft,  depend  on  these  conditions. 
A  capacity  of  four  tons  may  be  considered  a  maximum,  and  one  ton  a  minimum,  for  a 


The  load  in  a  shaft  1000  feet  deep,  provided  the  amount  of  coal  be  four  tons,  may  be 
eBtimated  at  25,000  pounds ;  viz. :  coal  89G0  pounds,  car  and  cage  8960  pounds,  and  a 
rope  of  2  inches  diameter,  weighing  7.05  pounds  to  the  foot, — 7050  pounds, — ^giving  a 
total  weight  of  nearly  25,000  pounds  to  be  lifted  by  the  rope.  But  the  load  on  the 
engine  is  only  the  coal  and  the  rope,  if  we  suppose  the  car  and  cage  to  be  in  equipose: 
therefore  the  load  which  the  engines  have  to  start  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  it 
16,000  pounds,  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  8960,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  only  1910 
pounds.  A  single  engine  of  200  horse-power,  running  at  20  revolutions  per  minute, 
would  have  enough  to  do  in  starting  such  a  load  and  raising  it  at  the  rate  of  500  feet 
per  minute;  but  two  100  horse-power  connected  engines,  running  at  40  revolutions 
per  minute,  would  do  the  work  with  ease. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  load,  and  give,  consequently,  additional  power  to  the  engines, 
flat  ropes,  winding  on  narrow  drums,  increasing  the  raising  drum  and  decreasing  the 
descending  drum,  are  the  best  means.  The  great  difference  between  the  power  re- 
quired to  start  the  load  from  the  bottom,  or  that  required  from  the  middle  up,  is 
evident.  Two  fifty  horse-power  engines  would  be  more  effective  with  flat  ropes  and 
narrow  increasing  and  decreasing  drums  than  two  one  hundred  horse-powers  with  tha 
round  and  common  stationary  drum  would  be. 

The  same  thing,  however,  may  be  accomplished  by  cone  drums,  having  grooves  in 
which  the  rope  must  wind  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  increasing  in  diameter  on  the  raising 
aide  and  decreasing  in  diameter  on  the  descending  side.  Thus,  the  rope  might  start  to 
ruse  the  load  on  a  six-feet  drum  and  land  it  on  a  twelve-feet  drum.  The  objection  to 
thia  mode  is  the  size  of  the  rope  which  must  be  used  to  raise  the  load  required,  and  the 
amall  dimensions  of  the  drum.  A  two-inch  wire  rope  should  not  be  wound  on  a  drum 
of  less  than  12  feet»  particularly  on  starting  with  25,000  pounds  weight :  consequently, 
to  use  the  cone  drums  effectively,  the  starting  or  smallest  diameter  should  be  12  feet, 
and  the  largest  diameter  24  feet,  which  would  be  ponderous  and  costly.  But  by  the 
other  mode,  using  flat  ropes  and  narrow  drums,  with  the  rope  winding  on  itself,  this 
objection  would  not  exist.  The  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  ropes  allows  of  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  drums.  If  the  load  is  started  on  a  drum  7 
feet  in  diameter  instead  of  one  12  feet  diameter,  with  the  same  proportions  of  pinions 
or  leverage,  the  power  to  do  the  work  is  proportionately  increased ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this  advantage,  the  counterbalance  is  increased  in  nearly  equal  ratio,  since  the  drum  is 
over  ten  feet  in  diameter  on  the  descending  to  seven  feet  on  the  ascending  side,  and  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  load  is  correspondingly  increased.  The  descending  oar  and 
cage,  weighing  8960  pounds,  hang  5  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  drum,  while  the 
ascending  load  of  25,000  pounds  hangs  only  3}  feet  from  its  centre :  this  would  incream 
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the  descending  weight  as  a  counterbalance  by  making,  it  equal  to  11,684  pounds,  and 
the  ascending  load  to  be  lifted  by  the  engine  would  be  13,352  pounds.  Of  course  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  friction,  and  the  loss  of  equilibrium  effected  through  a  set 
of  ponderous  machinery ;  but  the  above  calculation  is  nearly  correct ;  and  hence  we 
gain  by  this  mode  of  constructing  drums  and  connecting  engines  over  the  old  mode  of 
single  engines  and  stationary  drums  not  only  in  first  cost,  but  in  effectiveness  of  ma- 
chinery and  in  durability  of  both  ropes  and  machinery. 

BOX  CAGES. 

There  is  another  mode  of  raising  coal  from  deep  shafls,  that  may  be  commendable  in 
some  cases.  The  plan  is  to  dispense  with  cars  and  cages  in  shafts  and  substitute  for 
them  a  simple  box  of  boiler-plate,  which  may  hold  five  tons,  itiore  or  less.  This  box 
does  not  leave  the  shaft,  but  the  coal  is  dumped  from  the  cars  into  the  box  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  and  on  arriving  at  the  top  the  box  is  emptied  by  a  contrivance  into  the 
shutes  of  the  breaker.  This  mode  i^ay  be  advantageous  where  deep  shafts  are  sunk  on 
small  seams  and  where  large  cars  cannot  be  made  use  of.  In  seams  of  from  four  to  six 
feet,  cars  which  carry  more  than  from  one  to  two  tons  of  coal  cannot  be  made  use  of, 
and  where  the  dips  of  scams  are  over  20^  large  cars  cannot  be  conveniently  used: 
therefore  in  such  cases  the  box  cages  may  be  available,  and  a  much  greater  amount  of 
coal  raised  than  could  be  done  in  one  shaft  if  the  cars  were  raised  with  the  coal.  The 
difference  in  weight  on  the  engine  would  not  be  materially  altered,  but  the  load  to  be 
carried  by  the  rope  would  be  much  less. 

The  box  would  not  weigh  more  than  one  ton,  or  with  four  tons  of  coal  11,200  pounds: 
consequently,  the  size  of  the  rope  would  be  decreased  from  two  inches  to  one  and  a  half 
inch  diameter,  the  weight  of  which  is  about  four  pounds  to  the  foot,  or  4000  pounds  to 
the  1000  feet,  instead  of  7000  pounds :  the  weight,  therefore,  to  be  lifted  by  the  rope  is 
15,200  pounds  instead  of  25,000,  as  when  the  car  and  cage  are  lifted  with  the  coal,  and 
the  load  on  the  en^nes  12,960  pounds  instead  of  16,000  pounds. 

A  smaller  shaft  can  also  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose,  in  case  the  boxes  are  used 
in  place  of  the  cars  and  cages,  since  the  former  would  occupy  one-half  less  space  than 
the  latter.    This  mode  is  in  use  at  the  Pioneer  colliery  at  Ashland. 

PNEUMATIC   MACHINERY. 

Perhaps  the  most  simple,  economical,  and  safe  mode  of  raising  coal  or  water  from 
deep  mines  is  the  pneumatic  process,  or  by  the  use  of  compressed  air.  We  think  the 
first  cost  of  establishing  this  process  would  not  be  much  greater  than  the  modes  now 
in  use ;  while  the  constant  operation  thereafter  would  be  permanent  and  cheap. 

The  mode  consists  in  laying  two  air-tight  tubes  down  the  main  slope  or  shaft,  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  receive  the  cars  or  boxes  designed  to  carry  the  coal.  If  boxes  are  used, 
the  size  of  the  tubes  may  be  small, — say  five  feet  in  diameter;  but  if  cars  are  used  they 
could  not  well  be  less  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  in  slopes  where  the  cars  ascend  end 
'  and  end ;  in  shafts  where  the  cars  go  up  as  they  stand,  the  tubes  should  be  five  by  ten. 
'  Boxes  are  to  be  preferred  for  several  reasons  in  pneumatic  tubes,  since  they  require 
much  less  space,  and  the  load  to  bo  lifted  is  reduced  by  the  weight  of  the  car,  or  two 
tons.  If  a  tube  of  five  feet  diameter  be  used,  the  area  is  25  square  feet,  or  3600  square 
inches :  this,  at  a  pressure  of  five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  will  lif%  a  weight  of  18,000 
pounds.  In  order  to  obtain  the  pressure,  two  blowing-cylinders  of  a  capacity  of  250 
cubic  feet,  to  be  run  at  25  revolutions  or  25  double  strokes  per  minute,  and  at  seven  or 
eight  pounds  pressure — ^say  7)  pounds — per  square  inch,  are  erected  on  the  surface,  and 
two  direct-acting  high-pressure  steam-engines  of  30-inch  cylinder  are  placed  perpendies- 
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larly  below  tbem,  so  that  the  pistons  of  the  engines  connect  with  the  pistons  of  the 
blowing-cylinders.  This  will  give  2}  pounds  per  square  inch  excess  of  air  for  escape 
and  contingencies. 

Thus  prepared,  the  cages  may  be  made  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  five  tons  of  coal  and 
three  tons  of  water,  leaving  a  surplus  of  900  pounds  to  operate  in  favor  of  balancing 
the  boxes,  which  are  connected  by  a  small  rope  capable  of  suspending  the  empty  cage 
from  a  pulley  over  the  tubes.  At  25  revolutions  per  minute,  the  blowing-cylinders  will 
produce  a  third  more  compressed  air  than  is  necessary,  by  computation,  to  raise  this 
amount  of  coal  and  water  1000  feet  high  every  minute. 

This  power  will  raise  1000  tons  of  coal  in  ten  hours  with  perfect  ease, — giving  three 
minutes  time  to  each  load,  or  one  minute  for  loading,  one  for  ascending,  and  one  for 
unloading, — and  600  tons  of  water.  While  the  box  is  standing  the  air  is  accumulating, 
and  therefore  compressed  ready  for  instantly  throwing  up  the  boxes  from  the  bottom  of 
the  mine.  In  case  larger  tubes  are  used,  larger  loads  may  be  raised  with  the  same 
pressure  per  square  >inch,  or  the  same  load  with  less  pressure.  The  water-boxes  are 
suspended  beneath  the  coal-boxes,  and  fill  themselves  from  the  **  sump"  while  the  coal 
is  being  loaded  into  the  coal-boxes  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  mine,  and  the  water  is 
discharged  on  the  top  at  the  same  time  the  coal  is  being  unloaded. 

The  whole  operation  is  simple,  and  governed  by  valves :  there  are  no  pimips  or  chains 
or  heavy  ropes  required,  and  a  serious  accident  is  impossible.  We  do  not  think  the  first 
cost  of  erecting  machinery  of  this  character  can  be  greater  than  that  of  the  machinery 
now  in  use,  since  the  power  of  the  engines  would  be  one-half  less  than  that  of  the 
hoisting-  and  pumping-engines  required  to  do  the  same  work  at  the  same  depth ;  and, 
although  the  tubing  would  be  expensive,  there  would  be  no  outlay  for  pumps,  rods,  and 
timbers,  since  they  would  not  be  required. 

SAFETY-CAGES,  TRAVELLING-BODS,  ETC. 

We  have  not  faith  enough  in  safety-cages  to  try  the  adventure  of  descending  on 
them  if  any  other  means  are  presented,  and  we  cannot  recommend  any  invention  of  the 
kind  as  safe  enough  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  workmen  on.  It  is  possible,  with  proper 
care  and  watchfulness,  to  make  several  contrivances  reasonably  safe;  but  generally 
when  an  accident  happens  they  are  found  out  of  order.  The  "  drag"  in  slopes,  and 
the  heavy  falling  bars  without  springs  in  shafts,  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable,  when 
properly  ipade  and  attached ;  but. these  safety  arrangements  should  be  designed  rather  to 
save  property  than  to  save  life.  The  workmen  should  not  be  allowed  to  ride  up  on  the 
loaded  coal  cars  or  cages  under  any  consideration,  since  the  danger  is  imminent  even 
when  every  care  and  precaution  is  taken.  If  there  may  not  be  a  convenient  travelling 
way  into  the  mine,  a  mode  should  be  provided  for  their  entrance  and  exit;  and  the  most 
simple  and  economical  is  to  attach  platforms  to  the  pump-rods.  If  a  single  rod  is  used, 
the  platforms  are  placed  at  intervals  equal  to  the  stroke  of  the  pump,  with  corresponding 
stationary  platforms  on  the  side  of  the  shaft.  The  workman  steps  on  the  upper  platform 
on  the  rods  and  descends  to  the  next  stationary  one,  upon  which  he  stops  and  remains  for 
the  return  of  the  stroke,  and  then  steps  on  the  second  platform  on  the  rods  and  descends 
to  the  second  stationary  one.  This  process  is  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  If 
the  pump  makes  five  strokes  per  minute  and  ten  feet  to  the  stroke,  he  descends  at  the 
rate  of  50  feet  per  minute,  or  1000  feet  in  20  minutes. 

PUMPING-MACHINEBY. 

The  drainage  of  deep  mines  is  a  question  of  equal  importance  with  any  other  con- 
tideration  in  mimng  matters.    To  deliver  100  or  1000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  from 
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a  depth  of  100  or  1000  feet  requires  not  only  powerful  machinery,  but  reliable  and 
durable  fixtures.  If  we  take  500  gallons  per  minute  as  the  maximum  production  of  oor 
deep  mines,  and  500  feet  as  their  maximum  depth,  we  still  find  that  the  amount  of  watei 
diBcharged  per  day,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  to  be  lifted,  are  enormous.  An  im- 
perial gallon  weighs  over  12  pounds,  and  a  column  to  discharge  500  gallons  per  minulv 
should  be  20  inches  in  diameter ;  the  amount  discharged  in  24  hours  would  be  720,000 
gallons,  or  3200  tons,  and  the  column  to  be  lifted  by  the  engine  not  less  than  30  tons  50 
feet  high  per  minute.  By  geared  motion,  working  the  engine  to  its  maximum  speed, 
this  may  be  done  by  130  horse-power.  But  the  great  weight  of  the  load  necessitates 
massive  machinery  and  numerous  connections  in  order  to  reduce  the  speed  to  the  slow 
movements  of  so  large  a  pump :  consequently,  direct  action  is  to  be  preferred  to  geared 
motion,  by  connecting  the  piston  of  the  steam-cylinder  with  the  pump-rod  and  making 
the  stroke  of  cylinder  and  pump  equal.  To  effect  this,  a  cylinder  should  not  be  less  than 
50  inches  in  diameter,  where  steam  of  40  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  is  used,  in 
oarder  that  a  surplus  of  power  may  be  provided.  A  cylinder  of  this^size, — ^ten  feet  stroke, 
^-at  five  strokes  per  minute,  would  require  per  minute  about  680  cubic  feet  of  dense 
steam  of  a  common  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square  inch ;  and  a  common  geared  engine 
of  30-inch  cylinder,  working  at  20  revolutions  per  minute,  would  require  per  minute  750 
cubic  feet  of  steam  of  the  same  density  to  do  the  same  work.  Thus,  when  slow  motion  is 
required  to  lift  heavy  weights,  the  more  directly  the  steam  can  act  the  more  economical 
will  be  the  expenditure  of  power ;  but,  as  noticed  in  connection  with  the  hoisting  of  ooal, 
where  great  speed  is  required  the  reverse  is  the  best  economy. 

In  the  instance  here  given  of  a  drainage  of  500  gallons  per  minute,  we  exceed  the 
general  maximum  drainage  of  mines  in  this  country,  but  are  below  that  of  the  deep  mines 
of  England.  The  size  of  the  pump  given,  however,  we  consider  the  largest  that  should 
be  used,  or  the  largest  that  can  be  used  with  economy  at  great  depth.  An  unbroken 
column  of  five  hundred  feet  in  length  is  double  the  perpendicular  height  at  which  a 
pump  can  be  properly  worked,  since  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  valves  and 
working  parts  should  never  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch.  Two  hundred 
feet  is  perhaps  the  most  economical  and  effective  height. 

Water  weighs  62.5  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot ;  a  column  of  water  34  inches  in  perpen- 
dicular height  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure, — 14.7  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  Cornish  pumps  are  acknowledged  the  best  or  most  available  for  mining  purposes; 
and  the  Cornish  miners,  having  the  most  practical  experience,  have  also  had  the  most 
inducement  to  direct  their  experience  and  ingenuity  to  the  economy  of  drainage,  sines 
their  mines  are  deep  and  extensive  and  their  fuel  is  costly.  Their  pumping  arrange- 
ments are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  known.  At  the  Consolidated  Mines,  which  are 
1560  feet  deep,  from  2600  to  3000  gallons  of  water  are  raised  1200  feet  high  per  minute; 
4000  horse-power  is  provided,  and  about  half  the  power  is  constantly  at  work.  The 
whole  number  of  engines  is  nine.  The  average  duty  of  the  Cornish  pumping-engines  is 
about  50,000,000  pounds  of  water  lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  one  bushel, 
or  80  pounds,  of  coal;  which  is  about  equal  to  800  tons,  or  179,200  gallons,  lifted  500 
feet  high  by  the  consumption  of  one  ton  of  coal.  This  is  double  the  duty  of  our  best 
Bull  engines,  and  three  times  the  production  of  our  geared  pumping-engines. 

But,  taking  into  account  the  simplicity  of  the  "  Bull  engine,"  the  reduction  in  first 
cost,  and  its  permanent  and  reliable  character,  with  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  our 
coal,  we  consider  the  high-pressure  Bull  engines  superior  to  the  condensing  engines  si 
pumping-machinery  for  our  anthracite  mines. 

The  Bull  engine  is  a  simple  cylinder,  whose  piston  connects  directly  with  the  pump- 
rod.  If  used  at  a  shaft,  the  cylinder  should  be  directly  over  the  column  of  pipes;  but  if 
at  a  slope,  the  cylinder  is  set  with  the  dip  of  the  seam  or  the  angle  of  the  rods.  In  soms 
cases  this  mode  of  connection  is  not  convenient,  and  the  ordinary  connecting  rods  sod 
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"bob"  are  used;  but,  if  possible,  all  indirect  oonneotion  should  be  aroided.  The  steam 
is  used  direct  to  lift  the  rods,  and  the  pressure  on  the  piston  must  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  their  weight,  in  order  to  raise  tiiem;  and  the  rods  must  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  pipes,  since  the  weight  of  the  rods  re- 
turning forces  up  the  water;  that  is,  the  engine  simply  lifts  the  rods,  and  the  weigl^ 
of  the  rods  lifts  the  water. 

There  is  another  effeotiye  mode  for  pumping  water  from  deep  mines,  and  that  is,  thp 
direot  use  of  steam  in  both  lifting  and  forcing  water,  by  which  the  same  column  of  pumps 
can  be  made  to  throw  double  the  quantity  of  water  now  produced.  There  would  be  but 
slight  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  pump,  and  no  more  liability  to  derangement. 

There  is  not,  generally,  more  economy  in  this  double-acting  mode  than  in  the  single- 
plunger  pump,  as  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned ;  the  first  cost  may  be  reduced,  but 
the  chief  benefit  to  be  deriyed  is  in  deep  shafts  where  two  colunms  of  pumps  cannot  be 
nsed,  and  where  a  single  column  is  not  sufficient  to  drain  the  mine.  In  this  case,  the 
single  column  may  be  made  to  discharge  a  double  quantity  of  water  by  the  simple  change 
of  the  working  barrel.  We  have  not  seen  this  mode  in  use  at  our  mines,  l)ut  have  fre- 
quently witnessed  its  operation  in  equally  trying  positions,  and  can  fully  recommend  it 
in  all  such  cases  as  aboye  described. 

If  a  mine  produces  500  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  or  eyen  considerably  less,  it  is 
bad  policy  to  trust  its  drainage  to  a  single  pump  of  500  gallons  capacity  per  minute. 
All  mining  machinery,  no  matter  how  perfect,  is  liable  to  accident  from  yarious  causes, 
and  a  few  days'  delay  is  sufficient  to  drown  the  mine;  when  the  pump  is  just  capable  of 
keeping  the  water  down^  any  accumulation  or  delay  may  oyerpower  its  capacity.  It  is 
not  safe  to  trust  the  drainage  of  a  deep  and  eztensiye  mine  to  less  than  double  the 
pumping  capacity  actually  required  to  keep  down  the  water.  Nor  is  it  safe,  even  with 
double  the  pumping  capacity,  to  trust  it  all  to  a  single  engine  or  a  single  pump.  It 
would  be  more  economy  to  erect  two  moderate-sized  pumps  in  each  mine  that  is  de- 
signed to  be  eztensiye,  than  one  yery  large  pump.  This,  we  think,  almost  any  practilsal 
engineer  or  "sump-man''  will  endorse. 

The  breaking  of  clack-pieces,  and  the  bursting  of  pipes,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
where  the  column  is  of  great  perpendicular  height,  and  our  mechanics  and  engineers 
haye  a  habit  of  atrekhing  the  lift,  and  frequently  make  one  lift  do  when  two  lifts  are 
almost  indispensable.  When  we  consider  the  pressure  that  lies  on  the  valyes  and  pipes 
even  at  the  depth  of  300  feet, — which  is  one-third  more  than  can  be  recommended, — ^we 
can  imagine  the  liability  to  derangement  and  fracture ;  but  the  full  extent  of  the 
pressure  thftt  occasionally  happens  can  be  fully  realized  only  by  those  who  haye  seen 
the  bursting  of  clack-pieces  the  dimensions  and  strength  of  which,  by  calculation, 
would  bear  perhaps  ten  times  the  pressure  of  the  column.  In  working  heayy  pumps,  or, 
in  fact,  any  mine-pump,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guard  against  the  "water-hammer/' 
or  the  accumulation  of  air  beneath  the  plunger ;  and  sometimes  a  yacuum  is  created 
l>etween  the  plunger  and  the  water  by  the  strangulation  of  the  valves,  or  the  "wind- 
bore."  The  consequence  of  this  is  the  sudden  and  violent  fall  of  the  plunger,  and  of 
tlie  immense  weight  of  the  rods,  with  full  force  on  the  water.  The  force  of  such  a  blow 
cannot  be  estimated  except  by  its  effects. 

'  But  both  these  difficulties  may  be  obyiated  by  a  little  care  and  ingenuity.  'A  float 
in  the  sump,  with  a  wire  and  bell,  will  always  give  warning  when  the  water  becomes 
low,  and  a  column  of  gas-pipe  from  the  working  barrel  will  always  allow  the  escape  of, 
air,  or  obyiate  the  danger  from  the  "  water-hanmier." 

In  addition  to  the  danger  from  accidents,  there  is  always  a  liability  to  a  slidden  in- 
crease of  water, — sometimes  from  subterranean  fissures  containing  pent-up  reservoirs, 
and  sometimes  from  springs  which  may  be  cut  by  the  adyancing  works;  but  more 
frequently  from  sudden  floods  or  long-continued  rains,  and  the  "caying  in"  of  old 
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^rorkings,  wfaioh  opeoi  ohaimelB  for  the  admission  of  the  torrents  ponrfng  from  the 
moantiun-sides  under  sneh  oiroomstsnoes. 

It  is,  therefore,  best,  ssfest,  and  most  eoonomioal,  erentnallj,  to  have  not  only  doable 
pnmping  eapadty,  but  two  independent  pnmps  each  more  than  oapable  of  draining  the 
mine. 

The  plunger  pump  is  the  only  really  reliable  one  for  deep  mines  and  heavy  pumps,— 
particularly  where  tiie  acids  of  the  water  have  an  xi^urioas  effect  on  iron,  which  is 
generally  the  ease  in  coal-mines,  where  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites  frequently 
renders  the  water  so  destructive  to  iron  that  even  east  plungers  cannot  be  successful!  j 
used  in  pumps.  We  have  seeui  iu  suoh  cases,  a  bar  of  iron  two  inches  wide  and  three^ 
eighths  thick  cut  through  by  mine^ater  in  two  weeks.  Copper,  glass,  and  wood  are 
Tesorted  to  in  sueh  cases ;  but,  generally,  cast-iion  plungers,  if  kept  well  greased  and 
packed,  are  l^e  most  available. 

In  sinking  miues,  slopes,  or  shafts,  where  Ihe  water  must  be  sucked  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  and,  consequentiy,  is  accompanied  by  air  and  gnrvel,  the  common  lifting  pitmp 
is  the  only  i^liable  one,  and  we  do  not  think  a  better  can  be  designed  for  the  purpose. 

A  great  many  new  pumps  have  been  invented  of  late  years,  and  some  of  them  axe 
admirable  for  certain  uses;  but,  though  we  have  personally  examined  most  of  them, 
we  do  not  find  any  that  can  take  the  place  of  the  M.  Cornish  lifting  pump  for  sinking 
mines,  or  of  the  plunger  pump  as  a  pennainent  fixture.  The  donkey  pump  and  engine 
combined  is  very  available  under  certain  circumstances,  or  whtors  steam  can  be  taken  down 
into  the  mine  without  loss  by  condensation,  and  where  heavy  lifts  do  not  occur;  but  the 
presence  «f  additional  valves,  and  the  necessity  for  frequent  stoppages  to  change  the 
elacks  and  pack  the  pistons,  render  these  pumps  unreliable  genemlly  for  mining  purposes. 

TABLES  AND  RULBS  FOB  DISCOVERING  THB  CAPACITIES  OF  ENGINES 

AND  PUMPS. 

The  following  is  an  old  rule  for  obtuning  the  power  of  condensing  engines: — 

Square  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  multiply  the  sum  by  .7854,  the  product  by 
10,  and  the  whole  product  by  144,  which  will  show  the  number  of  pounds  the  engine 
will  lift  one  foot  high  in  a  minute.  Divide  the  number  of  pounds  by  33,000,  and  ^e 
result  will  be  the  horse-power.  In  the  above  calculation,  the  pressure  per  square  inch  is 
estimated  at  10,  independent  of  friction,  with  9  revolutions  per  minute  and  8  feet  stroke. 

The  example  is  thus: — 

What  is  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  the  cylinder  of  which  is  50  inches  in 

and  the  stroke  8  feet?  • 

50  X  50  =  2500 

.7854 

1963.5000 
10 


19635.0000 
144 


33000)2727440.0000(82,344  Ans. 
264000 

87440 
66000 

1440 

2,727,440  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  per  minute,  equal  82  horse-power,  with  a  frac- 
tion over. 

A  better  rule  for  estimating  the  nominal  horse-power  of  a  condensing  engine  of  e 
constant  uniform  pressure  of  seven  pounds  per  square  inch  is  thus: — 
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ExcempU, 

Square  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  and  multiply  by  the  cube  root  of  the 
stroke  in  feet,  and  the  result  by  .0213;  the  product  is  the  nominal  horse-power. 
What  is  the  power  of  an  engine  with  30  inoh  cylinder  and  6  feet  stroke? 

30> »  900  and  {/  =  1.817:  hence  900  +  1817  X  -0213  =  34.8  hcxrse-power. 

The  effectiye  power  of  any  engine  may  be  obtained  by  this  rule: — 
Find  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  and  multiply  the  same  by  the  uniform  pressure 
of  the  steam  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  result  by  the  velocity  of  the  piston  in 
feet  per  minute.    Deduct  2}  pounds  per  square  inch  for  fHction,  and  diyide  the  re- 
mainder by  33,000:  the  quotient  is  the  effectiye  horse-power. 

IkcampU. 

What  is  the  effective  power  of  an  engine  whose  cylinder  is  40  inches  in  diameter,  the 
piston's  velocity  200  feet  per  minute,  and  the  pressure  40  pounds  per  square  inch? 

40^  X  .7854  =  1256.64  inches  area  and  40  pounds  pressure. 
1256.64  X  40  X  200  =  10049982,  with  friction  deducted  = 
33000)10049982(304}  horse-power. 

Having  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  accomplish,  or  a  oertiun  load  to  lift,  required  the 
power  to  lift  it  at  a  certain  rate  per  minute. 

RuLB. — Reduce  the  weight  to  be  lifted  to  pounds,  multiply  by  the  feet  through 

which  the  load  is  to  be  lifted  per  minute,  and  divide  by  33,000:  the  quotient  gives  the 

horse-power  required. 

Example^ 

Required  the  power  to  lift  5  tons  500  feet  per  minute. 

2240  lbs.  X  5  =  11200  lbs.  X  500  =  33000)5600000(169.03  horse-power. 

HORSB-FOWIR. 

By  numerous  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  one  horse  equals  the  strength  of 
seven  strong  men,  and  also  that  a  horse  of  common  sise  and  strength,  working  8  hours 
per  day,  will  not  exert  a  greater  power  than  23,412  pounds  lifted  one  foot  per  minute; 
if  worked  only  6  hours  per  day,  24,360  pounds;  if  3  hours  per  day,  32,943  pounds 
can  be  lifted  one  foot  per  minute.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Watt's  liberal  estimate  for 
his  steam-engines  is  fully  double  the  power  exerted  by  a  horse  working  a  full  day. 

'8TXAH. 

One  cubic  inch^of  water  evaporated  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  converted  into 
a  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

The  same  amount  of  water  evaporated  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  gives  a  me- 
chanical force  equal  to  one  ton  raised  one  foot  per  minute;  or  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
40  pounds  per  square  inoh  and  261^  of  temperature  exerts  the  same  force.  To  develop 
one  horse-power  per  minute  will,  therefore,  require  the  evaporation  of  15  cubic  inches 
of  water,  or  900  cubic  inches  per  hour.  If  the  friction  of  the  machinery,  or  the  power 
required  to  move  the  engine,  be  2}  per  cent,  of  the  power  developed,  we  must,  of  course, 
add  that  amount  to  the  amount  of  water  required. 

The  capacity  of  boilers  should  not  be  less  than  25  cubic  feet  for  steam  and  water,  with 
9  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  and  1  square  foot  of  furnace  space  for  every  nominal 
horse-power;  and,  as  before  explained,  when  coal  is  plentiiul  and  cheap,  ou^third  to 
one-half  more  boiler  surface  may  bo  used  with  economy  with  high-speed  engines. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  about  33  cubic  feet  of  steam  should  be  generated  per 
minute,  or  one  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  for  each  horse-power;  or  one 
pound  of  coal  should  evaporate  eight  pounds  of  water. 
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AIB. 


One  hundred  parts  of  pure  air  contain,  by  weight,  75.55  nitrogen,  23.32  oxygen,  and 
1.3  carbonic  acid.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  equals  a  column  of  water  34  feet  in 
height,  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height,  or  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  at  a 
mean  temperature.  The  resistance  of  air  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and 
the  resistance  per  square  foot  as  the  velocity  multiplied  by  00.2288. 


TABLE 
Showing  the  Square  Inehet  in  a  Cylinder  or  Circle  from  10  to  7S  Inehee  in  Diameter, 


« 

.  i 

• 

1 

Bquju-e 

9 

Bqnaro 

Square 

9 

SqiiAre 

§ 

Inchea. 

t 

1 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

s 

s 

5 

10 

78.54 

26 

580.98 

42 

1888.59 

58 

2642.00 

11 

95.08 

27 

572.56 

48 

1452.20 

69 

2784.00 

12 

118.10 

28 

615.75 

44 

1520.68 

60 

2827.44 

13 

182.78 

29 

660.20 

45 

1590.48 

61 

2922.47 

14 

153.94 

80 

706.86 

46 

1661.91 

62 

8019.00 

15 

176.71 

81 

754.77 

47 

1785.00 

63 

8117.26 

16 

201.06 

82 

804.25 

48 

1809.56 

64 

8217.00 

17 

226.98 

88 

855.80 

49 

1885.74 

66 

8818.81 

18 

254.47 

84 

907.92 

50 

1963.50 

66 

8421.20 

19 

283.54 

85 

962.00 

51 

2042.82 

67 

8526.66 

20 

814.16 

86 

1017.88 

52 

2128.72 

68 

8661.69 

21 

846.86 

87 

1075.20 

63 

2206.19 

69 

8739.29 

22 

880.18 

88 

1134.00 

54 

2290.28 

70 

8848.46 

28 

415.47 

89 

1194.60 

55 

2875.88 

71 

8969.20 

24 

452.89 

40 

1256.64 

56 

2463.00 

72 

4071.61 

25 

490.88 

41 

1320.26 

57 

2661.76 

78 

4186.40 

TABLE 
0/  the  Expansion  of  Air  by  ffeat,  that  at  SS°  Fahrenheit  being  1,000. 


Fah.  . 

Volume. 

Fah. 

Volume. 

Fah. 

'Volume. 

85*> 

1.007 

86« 

1.121 

170* 

1.295 

40 

1.021 

90 

1.182 

180 

1.816 

46 

1.032 

96 

1.142 

190 

1.384 

60 

1.048 

100 

1.152 

200 

1.864 

66 

1.055 

110 

1.178 

210 

1.872 

60 

1.066 

120 

1.194 

212 

1.876 

66 

1.077 

180 

1.216 

802 

1.558 

70 

1.089 

140 

1.236 

392 

1.789 

75 

1.099 

150 

1.255 

482 

1.919 

80 

1.110 

160 

1.276 

672 

2.098 

Common  Gravity  of  Water, 

1  cubic  inch  weighs.. » 08617  pounds. 

12  oubio  inches  weigh 484  ** 

1  cubic  foot  weighs 62.6  *^ 

86.84  cubic  feet  weigh 1  ton. 

I  cubic  foot  of  sea-water  weighs 64.2  pounds. 

84.9  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  weigh 1  ton. 

1  cubic  foot 6.25  imp.  gafli. 

1  cylindrical  foot 5  imp.  galls. 

12  imperial  gallons  weigh.  ...^, m......    1  cwt. 
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224  imperial  gallons  weigh 1  ton. 

45.64  cylindrical  inches  weigh 1  ton. 

12  oylindrical  inches  weigh ••••-       •841  pounds. 

1  cylindrical  foot  weighs 49.1  pounds. 


TABLK 

Sh^wmg  thi  Weighty  TftfM  GaUant,  and  Cubic  Feet  of  Wtster  contained  in  mxfett  x>f  Pungfjhm 

four  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
(From  Bndfe^i  PractioJ  Mioflr*!  Oi]ido4  


^ 


I 


Weight. 


82.76 

86.95 

41.42 

46.15 

51.14 

56.88 

61.87 

67.63 

78.63 

79.90 

86.42 

98.20 

100.22 

107.61 

116.00 

122.85 

180.90 

189.22 

147.78 

166.60 

166.68 

176.00 

184.60 

194.46 

204.64 

214.90 

226.61 

286.87 

247.60 

268.87 

270.51 

280.40 

294.53 


WiaeMeMort. 


Oalt. 

gte. 

8 

8 

4 

1 

4 

8 

6 

2 

6 

0 

6 

8 

7 

1 

8 

0 

8 

8 

9 

2 

10 

1 

11 

0 

12 

0 

12 

8 

18 

8 

14 

2 

16 

2 

16 

2 

17 

2 

18 

2 

19 

8 

20 

8 

22 

0 

28 

1 

24 

1 

26 

2 

27 

0 

28 

1 

29 

2 

80 

8 

82 

1 

83 

2 

86 

1 

JPCl. 

1 
1 

I' 

1 

0 

si 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 


Cablo 
Feet. 


Iket. 
0.622 
.691 
.662 
.788 
.818 
.902 
.989 
1.082 
1.178 
1.278 
1.882 
1.491 
1.608 
1.720 
1.840 
1.966 
2.094 
2.027 
2.864 
2.606 
2.650 
2.800 
2.954 
8.110 
8.272 
8.488 
8.607 
8.781 
8.059 
4.141 
4.827 
4.518 
4.712 


Imha. 


IfttltffaA. 


£bf. 
806.96 
819.60 
882.61 
846.68 
869.10 
872.78 
886.72 
400.90 
416.86 
480.00 
446.00 
460.28 
476.69 
491.42 
607.40 
528.68 
640.18 
666.87 
678.88 
691.18 
608.66 
626.42 
644.67 
662.78 
681.26 
700.00 
719.10 
788.40 
757.96 
777.78 
797.85 
818.18 


WlneMSMon. 


Chdt. 

Qtt, 

86 

2 

88 

1 

89 

2 

41 

1 

42 

8 

44 

2 

46 

0 

48 

0 

49 

2 

61 

1 

68 

0 

66 

0 

66 

8 

68 

8 

60 

2 

62 

2 

64 

.  2 

66 

2 

68 

2 

70 

8 

72 

8 

75 

0 

77 

0 

79 

1 

81 

2 

88 

8 

86 

0 

88 

1 

90 

8 

98 

0 

95 

2 

97 

8 

Pit. 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Cable 
Feet 


4.910 

5.118 

5.819 

5.680 

6.746 

6.960 

6.187 

6.414 

6.646 

6.880 

7.119 

7.868 

7.610 

7.862 

8.117 

8.879 

8.641 

O.909 

9.181 

9.457 

9.789 

10.022 

10.310 

10.602 

10.899 

11.142 

11.604 

11.818 

12.126 

12.448 

12.764 

18.090 


TABLE  OP  SPECIFIC  GBAVITIES. 


Metali. 


.PUlina 

Pure  gold .. 
Mercury.... 

Uad 

Pure  silver 


WdAt, 

Water  belDg 

1000. 


19,500 
19,258 
18,660 
11,852 
10,474 


Nomberof 

Cubic  Inches 

In  a  Pound. 


1.417 
1.486 
2.040 
2.486 
2.638 


Weisht  of  a 
Cublo  Inch, 
in  Poond*. 


.7068 
.6965 
.4902 
.4105 
.8788 
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TABLE  OF  SPECIFIC  QnAYlTTEB.-^OonHmted. 


•tetak. 


BiBmuth M 

Copper • 

Brass « 

Iron,  oast • 

Iron,  bar • 

Steel • 

Tin 


Wdght, 

Water  Mdng 

1000. 


9,828 
8,788 
7,824 
7,264 
7,700 
7,888 
7,291 
7,190 


Number  of 

OnbloInclMi 

InaPoQikL 


2.814 
8.146 
8.538 
8.806 
8.692 
8.530 
.790 
8.826 


WeiAX  of  a 
Cable  Inch, 
laPooDdib 


.8662 
.8178 
.8086 
.2680 
.2790 
.2838 
.2686 
.2600 


Varioni  Bodlei. 


Marble,  average..... • 

Granite,  arerage...... 

Chalk,  British 

Briok,  common  red 

Briok,  Welsh  fire 

Tallow,  average '. 

Ice  Arom  fresh  water 

Coal,  anthracite ..,. 

Coal,  bituminous , 

Coal,  bituminous,  oaking. 

Coal,  oanflel 

Coke,  dry 


WeUbt, 

Water  being 

1000. 


2,720 
2,661 
2,781 
2,160 
2,408 

942 
1,001 
1,626 
1,819 
1,270 
1,272 

766 


Weffl^afa 
Cauc  Foot, 
In 


70.0 

165.6 

178.8 

186.0 

160.6 

60.0 

68.0 

96.8 

82.4 

79.8 

79.6 

47.0 


Rambtror 

Cubic  fleet 

laaTan. 


18. 

18.6 

12.75 

17.6 

14.6 

88.0 

86.6 

24.7 

26.0 

28.2 

28.0 

47.6 


SesMmed  Timber. 


English  oak..- • 

Afrioan  oak • 

Bigaoak 

Beaoh  oak • 

Ash  oak « 

Mahogany,  Si)anish 

Dantzic  oak... < 

Biga  fir 

Maple 

Teak 

Elm „ 

American  oak 

Walnut 

Pitch  pine* 

Bed  pine .^. ...... .•••... 

Mahogany,  Honduras •. 

Sycamore • .« 

Lime  tree 

Cedar 

Yellow  pine» 

HemlooK 

Cork 

White  pine 


WeUht, 

Water  being 

1000. 


984 
944 
872 
862 
845 
800 
766 
768 
762 
760 
678 
672 
671 
660 
667 
687 
604 
600 
661 
461 
460 
240 
486 


WetsfatoTa 
Cable  Foot, 
InFounde. 


68 
69 
54 
48 
52 
50 
47 
47 
47 
46 
42 
42 
41 
41 
41 
40 
88 
87 
85 
28 
29 
16 
26 


Nnmbcrof 

CnbieFeet 

InaToB. 


88.6 
88.0 
41.5 
45.0 
48.0 
45.0 

4ao 
4ao 

47.5 
48.5 
58.0 
58.0 
53.5 
54.5 
54.5 
56.0 
59.0 
59.5 
64.0 
80.0 
75.0 
141.0 
84.2 


tABLBB  Ain>  BDLBB. 
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DmiUy  of  Oatet  at  compared  with  Atmoipherie  Air  at  1000, 

Gurbonio  ftdd  gtt - 1,627 

Ozjgen ;. 1,111 

Hearj  carburetted  hydrogen 972 

Nitroisen - ^ 669 

Steam  at  212<> ^ ^ 628 

light  carburetted  hydrogen..... ^. 600 

Air  rarefied  by  600°  of  heat ^ 668 

Hydrogen—.- -^ • • *...•••^^ 69 


TABLES  or  THE  WEIGHT  OF  IBON  IN  VAStOUS  MEBCHANTABLE  FORMS, 

IN  POUNDS  AND  FRACTIONS. 


Flat  Bar  and  Soop  iHm, 


Thlckmwi,  to 

Breadth,  to  IndMi. 

Inch^Wt 

* 

i         1 

8* 

1.47 

8 
1.26 

21 
1.16 

2ft 

U 

t 

If 

U 

.62 

1 
.42 

1 

i 

1.06 

0.94 

.84 

.78 

.68 

.81 

. 

2.94 

2.62 

2.81 

2.10 

1.89 

1.68 

1.47 

1.26 

1.06 

.84 

.68 

. 

■ 

4.41 

8.78 

8.46 

3.16 

2.88 

2.62 

2.20 

1.89 

1.67 

1.26 

.94 

1 

. 

6.88 

6.04 

4.62 

4.20 

8.78 

8.86 

2.94 

2.22 

2.10 

1.68 

1.26 

■ 

7.86 

6.80 

6.77 

6.26 

4-72 

4.20 

8.67 

8.16 

2.62 

2.10 

1.67 

( 

8.82 

7.66 

6.98 

6.80 

6.66 

6.04 

4.41 

8.78 

8.16 

2.62 

■ 

ia29 

8.82 

8.08 

7.86 

6.61 

6.88 

6.14 

4.41 

8.67 

2.94 

1 

11.76 

iao8 

9.24 

8.40 

7.66 

6.72 

6.87 

6.04 

4.20 

••..•• . 

IStbU  qf  a  Sqmrt  Foot  of  PUUe  Iron,  in  Pounds, 


A 

7i 

10 

A 

12i 

1 

16 

A 

i 

A 

22} 

26 

27J 

1 

Weight,  in  Pounds ••••••••••••• 

90 

80 

Table  of  a  Square  Ihot  of  Sheet  Iron,  in  Fmmde, 


No.  of  Wire-Qaafle.«M««*«» •••••.*.. 

1 
12.6 

2 
12 

8 

11 

4 
10 

6 

9 

6 

8 

7 
7.6 

8 
7 

9 
6 

10 
6.68 

11 

Weisht.  in  Pounds 

5 

No.  of  Wire-Oauge< 


Weight,  in  Pounds. 


12 
4.62 

18 
4.82 

14 

4 

16 
8.96 

16 
8 

17 
2.6 

18 
2.18 

19 
1.98 

20 
1.62 

21 
1.6 

22 
1.87 


■^^ 
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Tabu  of  Round  Iron,  in  Pounds, 


Length,  ono  Foot 


Diameter. 

I 


Wei^t 

.164 

.266 

.869 

.608 

.656 

.831 

1.026 

1.241 

1.476 

1.782 

2.011 

2.806 

2.624 

8.821 

4.099 


Length,  one  Foot. 


Diameter. 
Mcha, 

ii 

1 
1 
2 

I 

2 

2- 

2 

2 

8 

H 


Weight 

4.961 

6.918 

6.928 

8.048 

9.224 

10.496 

11.846 

18.288 

14.797 

16.896 

18.146 

19.842 

21.684 

28.658 

25.620 


Length,  one  Foot 


Diameter. 
JHdkei. 

8 


Weight 

27.709 
29.881 
82.170 
84.472 
86.895 
89.890 
41.984 
44.687 
47.885 
58.182 
69.187 
65.686 
72.618 
79.870 
86.731 


Length,  one  Foot 


Diameter. 

Mchet. 
6 

?* 

I' 

I' 

1?* 
lOJ 
11 

iH 

12 


Weight 

94.610 
110.84 
128.85 
147.68 
167.94 
189.^4 
212.58 
236.75 
262.34 
290.47 
317.48 
846.93 
378.44 


Table  of  the  Weight  of  Square  Iron,  m  Poundt. 


Length,  one  Foot 

Length,  one  Foot 

Length 

,  one  Foot. 

Length,  one  Foot 

Thickneai. 

Weight 

Thickneea. 

Weight 

Thickneit. 

Weight 

Thickneei. 

Weight 

/ncto. 

Aichei. 

Jnd^e$, 

Jnckei. 

.209 

ix 

6.219 

^ 

16.088 

8 

80.070 

,  , 

.470 

1'  ' 

6.816 

2 

, 

16.909 

8i 

86.279 

.835 

1'  ■ 

7.616 

2 

, 

18.840 

a 

40.916 

,  , 

1.805 

1'  • 

8.820 

2J 

. 

20.875 

8 

46.969 

■ 

1.879 

1 

10.229 

2 

. 

28.116 

4^ 

68.440 

1 

2.658 

X'  • 

11.748 

2i 

. 

25.269 

4i 

67.687 

1 

8.840 

2 

18.860 

2i 

. 

27.608 

6 

83.510 

^ 

4.228 

••• 

••••••••• 

••* 

••••••••• 

WIRE  ROPES,  CHAINS,  AND  CORDAGE. 

Wire  xopes  are  now  generally  nsed  in  the  place  of  chains  and  hemp  ropes.  A  greater 
strength  with  less  weight  is  obtained  by  the  former  than  either  of  the  latter.  A  tarred 
hemp  rope  of  the  best  quality,  weighing  2  pounds  to  the  fathom  (6  feet),  and  3  inches 
in  circumferenoe,  will  not  sustain  more  than  3  tons  without  great  danger  of  breaking. 


Relative  Slrenffth  of  Ropea  and  Chained  ae  given  by  EngUth  Sstperimenie  on  Sk&rt  Lengtke, 


Hemp  Ropea  Shrond,  Laid,  and 
Ikrred  with  the  Warm  Aegiater. 

Breaking  Strain. 

Hemp  Bopea  Shnmd,  Laid,  and 
Tarred  with  the  Warm  Begiater. 

Breaking  Strain. 

8  inch  oirouffif erenee ......... 

8 
6 
6 
8 

10 
12 

Cmt, 

17 
5 

17 
18 
14 
19 

6  inch  circnmfBrenoe 

Torn. 
14 
18 
21 
24 
27 

CM. 
19 

81    "             "            

6^    ««            «•           

02 

4*  "     "     :.::.:::. 

7       ti              <c 

00 

M    "             ««            

7i    ««          "          

00 

6^  "      "     :::::;::; 

8      "             ««            

00 

6J  "       "      
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Ghda  OMm,  BMuoflustwed  from  bait 

XngUah  Iron. 


Chafn  from   I  inoh  bolt. 

<(  *  **  "  « 

U  \  «  «  , 

l<  ll  l<  «  , 

c«  2I  *'  '*  I 

•4  li  ft  « 

««  2  "  "  . 


Proof  of 

Bolt. 


} 


tbtu, 

6 
8 

12 

16 

21 

27 

88 

48i 

66 

86 


BreoUngof 

Chain. 


3biu. 


Ghaina  from  best  American  charcoal  iron  will  bear  a  greater  breaking  strain  by  one- 
fourth  than  thoae  made  of  English  iron ;  bnt  it  would  not  be  safe  to  work  them  at  tk 
higher  proof  than  one-fonrth  of  the  breaking  proof. 

There  is  a  singular  circomstance  connected  with  iron  not  generally  understood,  or  yet 
scientifically  explained.  Iron  which  is  cold  rolled,  or  drawn  from  an  annealed  or  soft 
condition,  will  bear  a  greater  direct  weight,  as  bolts  or  wire  ropes,  by  one-half,  than  when 
heated ;  that  is,  a  wire  which  will  bear  1000  pounds  after  being  drawn  through  the 
wire  machinery,  or,  in  other  words,  neio  wire,  will  bear  only  600  pounds  after  being 
heated  red-hot:  therefore  a  wire  rope  containing  the  same  weight  of  iron  will  bear 
double  the  strain  which  chains  will  endure  without  breaking,  and  may  be  safely 
worked  at  threefold  the  load  that  can  be  risked  on  chains  of  the  same  weight. 


Iron  Wire  Bop«,  ChMoool  Iron. 

Breaking 
Strain. 

Wire  rope  1|  inches  in  circumference - 

ti             01.         ««                               CI 

6 
16 
19 
21 
24 

«               3              «                                   <« 

"        8|     **                  •*             

««        8!      "                   "             

**»                                        ...•...••..•....... 

Btoel  wire  Bopao. 

BreaUng 
Strain. 

St«el  wire  roP9  2     inches  in  cironmferenee  t...........!...*.*.. 

16 
16 
26 
28 
84 

it       n      it     2JL      •*                    *•             ^ ,.,....., 

«<       <i      «     2f        "                    ** 

«i       it      •<     21-        "                     *• 

«l            «i          U       3               4<                                « 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  breaking  strain,  or  the  weight 
required  to  break  a  certun  length  of  rope  or  chain,  is  not  in  proportion  to  weight.  A 
)-inch  chain  manufactured  from  {-inch  round  iron  contains  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  iron,  and  is  nearly  four  times  the  weight,  of  a  one-inch  wire  rope,  and  yet 
the  breaking  strain  is  about  the  same ;  while  a  hemp  rope  to  bear  the  same  strain 
must  be  7  inches  in  circumference  and  double  the  weight  of  the  wire  rope.  Steel  wire 
ropes  will  bear  four  times  the  burden  of  an  equal  wei^t  of  hemp  rope,  and  eight  times 
the  burden  of  an  equal  weight  of  chain ;  while  the  working  strain  that  each  will  bear 
is  in  the  same  proportion,  but  in  favor  of  the  iron  wire  oyer  both  hemp  ropes,  and 
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chains,  and  stall  more  in  &Tor  of  steel  wire  over  the  iron  wirei  Bat  if  iron  or  steel 
wire  ropes  are  heated  before  use^  their  strength  is  lednoed  one4uil£  In  putting  on  the 
sockets  at  the  ends  of  the  ropes,  that  part  is  weakened  if  heated  for  the  purpose,  and 
if  short  lengths  are  experimented  on  they  always  part  at  the  socket ;  but  in  practical 
working  the  load  is  never  over  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  strain*  or  one-half  the  resist 
ance  at  the  socket,  and,  consequently,  it  is  still  douUe  the  required  strength:  more* 
over,  the  wear  and  tear,  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  strain,  are  towardii  the  upper  end  of 
the  rope,  or  that  part  which  winds  on  the  drum,  and  this  part  always  gives-way  first 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  Fisher  Hasard*  Esq.,  the  Maueh  Chunk  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturer  of  wire  ropes,  gives  the  relative  practical  working  dimennom  and 
strength  of  hemp  ropes^  wire  ropes,  and  chains.  It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  working 
strain  is  put  at  less  <iian  one*fourth  of  the  breaking  strain;  while  the  breaking  strun 
is  considerably  less  than  is  obtained  from  experiment.  This,  however,  is  a  safe  pnu> 
tical  test,  and  may  be  relied  on ;  for  while  a  piece  of  chiun  or  rope  12  feet  long  may  bear 
90  tons,  the  same  rope  or  chain  300  feet  long  might  not  bear  mora  Hiaa  20  tons.  The 
Ibregeing  tables  were  given  to  show  the  relative  general  strength  of  ropes  and  chaiiiBs 
the  following  one,  as  a  guide  to  their  praoUcal  woriung  strength. 


Table  of  Belatwe  PrOfiUcal  Working  Strength  of  Mtgm  and  Cto'wv 
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Atieaqi  Whqht  pib  Foot. 


WlreBopff. 


LiM. 


0.81 


0.69 


aso 


1.06 


TM 


1.80 


2.88 


2.96 


8.66 


8.79 


6.06 


6.71 


6.86 


4 


Zte. 


0.86 


0.68 


0.90 


1.19 


2.00 


2.60 


8.20 


4.02 


4.66 


6.60 


6.80 


7.06 


I 


m 


Lbi. 


0.60 


0.80 


1.20 


1.70 


2.80 


8.00 


4.00 


6.00 


6.26 


7.60 


8.76 


10.00 


11.60 


Lbt, 


0.60 


1.86 


2.88 


8.66 


6.88 


a.l7 


9.88 


12.00 


14.60 


17.66 


19.00 


21.60 


24.66 
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8 


6 


10 


12 


16 


22 


28 


82 


86 


40 


46 


60 


66 


1^ 


Tom, 


0.4 


0.9 


1.6 


10.6 


12.0 


I 

I 


8 


1.6 

6. 

2.4 

6 

8.S 

H 

4.6 

7 

6.6 

8 

6.6 

9 
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11 
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it  is  scarcely  possible  to  manufaotore  wire  ropes  with  any  thing  but  good  charcoal 
iron,  and  impossible  to  make  them  from  ordinary  common  iron ;  and  the  same  result 
holds  good  to  a  greater  extent  with  steel  wire  than  with  iron  wire,  since  the  iron  srasi 
be  good  in  the  first  place  to  produce  steel,  and  the  steel  must  be  unifonnly  good  to 
produce  fine  wire. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  hemp  ropes:  almost  any  kind  of  material  can  be 
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atde  np  into  ropes  of  this  dessription  in  saoh  a  maimer  as  to  make  it  impoeaibla  to 
detoot  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  rope  without  actual  experiment.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  chains:  almost  any  kind  of  merchantable  iron  can  be  forged intoahainSi 
mad  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  quality  without  experiment  or  praotioe.  A  f-inoh 
ofaain,  or  one  mannfaotured  from  f-inoh  iron,  may  stand  a  breaking  strain  of  24  tons 
if  made  of  good  iron;  but  if  from  poor  iron  it  may  snap,  without  warning,  at  5  or  10 
tons*  In  the  first  case,  the  chain  will  stretch  considerably  before  breaking;  but  in  the 
latter  it  breaks  suddenly  without  ffiving  to  the  strain.  A  good  link  will  yield  until  it 
beoomes  parallel  or  straight  before  it  breaks;  but  a  poor  link  will  snap  off  without 
warning.  Chains  are  also  apt  to  gire  way  at  the  point  of  welding,  if  badly  made,  even 
with  good  iron ;  and  when  we  have  both  poor  smiths  and  poor  iron  to  contend  with  or 
guard  against,  the  danger  is  great:  therefore,  in  regard  to  safety  as  well  as  eoonomji 
wire  ropes  are  far  superior  to  chains,  for  mining  purposes  particidarly« 

The  breaking  strain  of  a  one-inch  wire  rope  is  set  down  in  the  foregoing  table  at  16 
tOBSb  ftnd  ito  weight  at  1.55  pounds  per  foot;  the  breaking  strain  of  a  two^inch  wire 
tope  is  56  tons,  and  its  weight  7.05  pounds  per  foot:  consequently,  the  relative  strength 
is  in  faTor  of  the  small  rope  as  to  ito  weight,  and  indirectly,  as  to  nse,  it  is  much 
more  in  fiiTor  of  the  small  rope,  since  the  bending  backwaids  and  forwards  OTsr  a 
drum,  eTcn  of  large  diameter,  is  more  injurious  to  a  large  rope  than  a  small  one.  It 
would  require  4«75  feet  of  one-inch  rope  to  weigh  as  much  as  one  foot  of  two-inch  rope: 
oonseqiaently,  the  breaking  strain  of  four  and  three-quarter  one-inch  ropes  would  be  76 
tons  against  56  tons  as  the  breaking  strain  of  a  two-inch  rope;  or- four  one-inch  ropes 
would  bear  a  breaking  strain  of  64  tons, — 8  tons  more  than  a  two-inch  rop0,-*«nd«  if 
worked  togetiier  as  a  Jfol  rope,  would  last  double  as  long  as  the  larger  rope. 

Flat  ropes,  therefcwe,  are  stronger  and  more  durable  than  round  ones  of  the  sama 
weighty  and  are  to  be  preferred  ibr  colliery  purposes.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be 
in  their  wear  together.  If  not  carefully  pnt  together,  one  may  bear  nwoh  more  strain 
than  the  other;  but  this  difficulty  can  be  obviated  either  by  the  manniacturer  or  the 
operator.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  putting  on  the  sockets:  if  done  at  the  mines, 
the  rope  should  be  stretohed  powerfully  and  carefully,  in  order  to  equalise  the  strain. 
If  this  is  done^  and  the  rope  well  put  together,  it  will  outlast  two  round  ropes  of  the 
same  strei^th. 

Another  objection  may  be  raised  in  the  lapping  of  the  rope  anmnd  the  drum;  but 
the  true  principle  is  to  lap  the  rope  upon  itself  on  a  narrow  drum  or  wheels  just  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  breadth  of  the  flat  rope.  The  abrasion  in  this  case  is  not  greater 
than  it  would  be  in  a  round  rope,  which  abrades  powerfully  against  ito  own  side  as  it 
winds  on  the  drum.  The  winding  of  a  flat  rope  isdireetly  on  itsel(  and  the  abrasion 
is,  therefore,  less  than  that  of  a  round  rope,  which  winds  against  itoelf  with  a  powerful 
rubbing  process^  on  account  of  the  indirectness  of  the  pulL  In  this  respect  the  advan- 
toge  is  with  the  flat  ropes  and  narrow  drums.  But  there  is  also  another  advantage  in 
storting  loads  from  deep  mines,  with  small  drums  increasing  as  they  draw  near  the  top. 
This  is  a  great  help  to  the  machinery,  as  the  load,  though  of  equal  weight,  exerto  a 
much  greater  strain  on  the  machinery  and  rope  at  600  feet  distance;  than  at  300  feet» 
independent'of  the  increased  weight  of  the  rope  at  the  greater  depth.  Six  hundred  feet 
of  two-inch  rope  will  weigh  nearly  two  tons.  To  start  this  with  a  load  of  eight  tona 
l^ves  ten  tons  at  the  greatest  depth  and  nine  tons  at  half  the  depth.  But  the  effect  on 
the  machinery  is  much  greater,  since  it  requires  as  much  power  to  start  8  tons  at  600 
feet  as  10  tons  at  300  feet  distanoe.  With  the  common  l^feet  drum  required  for  a  two- 
bch  round  rope,  the  leverage  of  the  pinion  b  just  the  same  through  all  the  drag, — as 
much  at  starting  as  on  stopping.  But  with  the  flat  rope  and  narrow  drum,  starting  at 
6  feet  diameter  and  ending  with  8  or  10,  the  leverage  or  power  of  the  engine  is  much 
creator  at  the  commencement  than  at  the  end,  on  the  same  principle  that  it  is  eader  for 
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a  man  to  work  a  windlam  with  a  six-inch  drum  than  one  with  a  twaWe-inoh  dram.  Bat 
in  the  case  of  the  flat-rope  colliery  drum,  the  diameter  inoreaaes  as  the  rope  winds  on, 
and  as  the  weight  of  the  load  decreases. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  steel  wire  rope  of  three-quarter  inch  diameter,  in 
a  band  of  four  ropes,  would  be  much  more  powerful  than  a  round  rope  of  two  inches, 
and  that  it  would  wear  out  at  least  four  round  ropes;  while  the  advantage  given  to  the 
msichinery  would  save  several  thousand  dollars  in  the  first  cost  of  the  power,  and  be 
the  source  of  constant  saving  in  the  generation  of  steam. 

Powerful  machinery,  with  large  drums  and  large  round  ropes,  is  very  etTeotive  and 
available  at  our  large  colliery  establishments.  Steam  is  not  so  much  of  an  object,  since 
coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap;  but  simplicity,  permanence,  and  reliability  are  important 
oonsiderations,  and  should  have  the  precedence  over  all  other  ({uestions  in  mining 
economy.  We  dtf  not,  therefore,  advance  the  above  as  a  dogmatic  rule,  but  simply 
suggest  the  availability  of  the  mode  proposed  as  equally  permanent  and  reliable  wiUi 
the  best  machinery  now  in  use  at  the  anthracite  collieries,  and  as  possessing  greater 
lifting  power  with  less  steam  and  mechanical  strength  and  more  economy.  We  do  not 
propose  to  recommend  any  mere-  theoretical  project,  but  such  improvements  as  tend  to 
simplify  and  economize.  * 

Of  course,  hemp  ropes  are  now  obsolete  in  mining  economy  as  a  general  thing,  since 
they  bear  no  comparison  to  wire  in  cost,  weight,  or  effect;  and  chuns  are  still  more 
objectionable  for  deep  mines  and  heavy  weights,  however  they  may  be  made;  while 
1i)ands  of  steel  or  sheet  iron  are  not  much  better,  and  are  objectionable  in  all  mining 
operations:  theit^fore  wire  ropes  are  in  all  respects  superior. 

A  chain  capable  of  drawing  10  tons  from  a  depth  of  600  feel  would  weigh  over 
14,000  pounds,  or  10,000  pounds  more  than  the  Weight  of  a  wire  rope  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose;  while  a  steel  rope  to  draw  an  equal  load  from  the  depth  of  1000  ibet 
would  weigh  4000  pounds  less  than  an  iron  wire  rope  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  make  the  load  of  8  tons  as  the  maximum  in  our  deep  slopes.  It  would  be  unne- 
cessarily heavy  in  a  deep  shaft, — say  1000  feet.  At  such  a  depth  a  wire  rope  of  two 
inches  diameter  would  weigh  7050  pounds,  or  over  three  tons.  If  we  add  to  this  7  tons 
as  the  weight  of  coal,  car,  and  cage,  it  would  still  make  a  load  of  ten  t/ma  to  start  with, 
which  is  as  much  as  a  two-inch  rope  ought  to  be  subjected  to  at  that  depth,  as  much 
88  the  heaviest  machinery  yet  built  in  this  region  for  mining  purposes  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  as  much  as  it  is  desirable  to  lift  at  one  time. 
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.9148  French  metres, 

or  one  metre 

= 

1,0987 

1.5958  Hamburg  ells. 

or  one  ell 

^ 

.6210 

1.4567  Denmark  ells. 

or  one  ell 

= 

.6865 

1.5400  Swedish  ells. 

or  one  ell 

. — 

.6498 

1.8710  Prussian  ells. 

or  one  ell 

= 

.7298 

1.2857  Russian  arshines. 

or  one  arshine 

— 

.7778 

1.8521  Turkish  pikes, 

or  one  pike 

= 

.7896 

1.1785  Austrian  ells. 

or  one  ell 

= 

.8522 

.4827  Neapolitan  Cannes 

,  or  one  canne 

: 

2.8111 

1.5887  Leghorn  braccia, 

or  one  braccia 

— 

.6492 

.8657  Genoese  oannes, 

or  one  oanne 

= 

2.7845 

1.0788  Spanish  varas. 

or  one  vara 

= 

.9274 

.8845  Portuguese  varas, 

,  or  one  vara 

=S 

1.1984 
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l\lbl*  a/  lie  lUativt  Iruiieaiimu  of  Baromtltr  and  Thermoaeltr  at  Ike  boiling  poinlt 

of  Prak  Wattr. 

(WhM  t^  bkroncUi  indioatai  30  Inghei,  the  boiling  paint  Ii  312°  Fain.,  and  D.tSB  of  baromalrie 

pTVKnre  corrcipanda  lo  a  dlflennoa  of  1°  Fah.) 


ofB-J^urjlntochS!" 

!)■■»«  of  FahreabtlE. 

85.07 
84.60 
84.02 
<8.87 
83.81 
82.22 
81.84 
81.11 
80.52 

81 

80.5 

80 

29.6 

29 

28.5 

26 

27.5    , 

27 

218.57 
212.79 

212.00 
211.20 

210.88 
209.55 
208.69 
207.84 
206,96 
bolliat   98.00  to  100 

OUTSIDE  FIXTURES  AT  MINES. 
At  all  mines,  where  large  mnoncta  of  niBterial  are  handled,  eleratioa  ia  required 
for  the  purpose  of  transBbipmeDt  or  preparation.  At  coal-mine§,  and  anthracite  mines 
in  particular,  considerable  eleration  is  required,  in  order  that  the  coal  may  pass  through 
the  proceasea  of  breaking,  cleaning,  and  separation  without  handling.  This  is  a  great 
item  in  the  economj  of  mining.  All  handling  of  coal  bj  manual  labor  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  practicable.  We  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  case  in  which  coal 
need  be  handled  more  than  once,  and  that  is  b;  the  miners  when  it  is  first  excarated  in 
the  breasts.  There  are  a  few  instauoes  in  which  even  this  handling  is  not  required:  ae, 
where  the  coal  is  worked  by  the  mode  known  ai  the  "run."  But  generally  the  ooal 
must  be  handled  once.  It  ia  thrown  bj  hand  into  the  mine-oars,  when  those  care  go 
into  the  breasts  in  flat  seame,  and  from  thence  paseea  direct  to  the  "breaker."  If  the 
top  of  tbe  drill,  tuDDel,  slope,  or  shaft  be  as  high  as  tbe  top  of  the  breaker,  no  moi« 
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elevation  is  required;  bat  if  below,  the  cars  are  elevated  by  machinery  to  the  proper 
height,  and  the  cars  are  emptied  or  "dumped"  in  the  upper,  or  receiving,  shntas  or 
bins  of  the  breaker.  From  this  point  the  ooal  descends  by  gravity  through  tbe 
breakiug-rolls  and  tbe  screene  U)  the  bins  which  contain  the  prepared  coal;  from 
thence  it  is  drawn  into  the  railroad-cars  for  shipment  to  market.  In  tbe  process  of 
pasnng  through  the  breaking  and  cleaning  maohineiy,  great  oare  should  be  taken 
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to  separate  the  sUxU  and  bane  from  tlie  ooal,  which  must  be  done  by  hand;  and  on  the 
care  with  whioh  this  is  done  depends  the  purity  of  the  marketable  eoaL  It  is  tme 
that  a  great  difference  exists  in  the  parity  and  cleanliness  of  coal  as  it  oomee  from 
the  mine,  since  some  seams  contain  much  more  slate  and  bone  than  others,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  our  sections  of  coal,  and  even  the  same  seam  frequently  varies  in  this 
respect.  But  all  coal  contains  more  or  less  of  these  impurities,  generally  in  the  body 
of  Uie  seam  itself,  but  often  from  the  top  or  bottom  slate.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  provision  should  bo  made  in  all  coal-preparing  establishments  for 
picking  out  the  slate  and  bone.  This  must  be  done ;  and  the  economy  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  is  done  deptnd  as  much  on  the  means  provided  as  on  the  care  which 
is  taken. 

A  great  many  boys  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  and,  unless  under  the 
care  of  a  steady  and  sensible  man,  they  are  not  as  industrious  and  watchful  as  the  case 
requires.  In  winter,  during  cold  days,  the  little  ** slcUe-piekera*'  have  a  hard  time  gene- 
rally, and  but  little  can  be  done  as  our  breakers  are  generally  arranged.  Stoves  are 
sometimes  used ;  but  these  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  far  from  effective,  since  the 
boys  must  go  to  the  stove  frequently  in  order  to  keep  wairm.  The  best  plan  is  to  vrarm 
the  "slate-pickers' "  apartment  by  means  of  steam-pipes.  A  few  gas-pipes  passed  near 
the  boys  are  the  most  effective  for  the  conveyanoe  of  steam. 

HAKDLING  AKD  ELEVATION  OP  COAL. 

To  return  to  the  handling  of  coal,  we  would  notice  particularly  the  economy  of  this 
item.  As  before  observed,  there  is  no  case  in  which  coal,  when  mined  on  a  large  scale, 
need  be  handled  more  than  once.  When  the  oars  go  to  the  miner  in  the  breasts,  we  have 
shown  the  course  it  takes.  When  thrown  into  the  cars  by  the  miner,  it  is  handled  no 
more  until  it  goes  to  the  market, — ^perhaps  to  Maine  or  California.  When  worked  by 
the  run,  it  is  not  touched  by  the  hand  of  man,  with  rare  exceptions,  until  it  goes  to  the 
cities.  When  worked  by  breast  and  shntes,  it  need  be  handled  only  once,  as  in  the  case 
of  breast  and  cars. 

The  coal  is  thrown  by  the  miner  or  his  assistants  into  the  shutes,  and  slides  down 
the  incline  of  the  shutes  by  its  gravity  into  the  cars  at  the  bottom.  There  are  instances 
where  the  dip  is  not  steep  enough  for  this,  and  a  second  or  third  handling  is  required 
to  get  it  into  the  cars ;  but  in  all  such  cases  we  think  it  better  to  take  the  cars  into 
the  breasts.  Of  course,  from  the  cars  there  need  be  no  rehandling.  It  goes  through 
the  process  described. 

In  a  mine  from  which  1000  tons  per  day  are  expected,  a  second  handling  not  only 
interferes  to  a  great  degree  with  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  but  increases  the  cost 
largely.  Outside,  when  droamstanoes  are  favorable,  a  man  may  handle  20  tons  of  coal, 
but  in  the  mines  10  tons  is  a  good  day's  work ;  and,  genefoUy ,  including  superintend- 
ence, oil,  tools,  -and  interference  with  ike  transadion  of  business  or  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done,  this  rehandling  will  not  cost  less  than  15  cents  per  ton ;  but,  in  order 
to  be  within  the  limits,  we  will  estimate  it  at  10  cents  per  ton,  and  we  will  find  that 
this  simple  item — ^which  operators  do  not  notico— costs  them  ($100)  one  hundred  dollars 
per  day  on  a  business  of  1000  tons  per  day. 

In  these  little  items  lies  the  success  of  mining,  very  frequently,  and  they  often 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  mines  are  laid  out  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  worked. 

In  the  outside  arrangements  many  large  items  of  expense  are  incurred  without 
notice  by  the  proprietors,  unless  they  are  practical  men.  We  have  frequently  seen 
three  men  employed  where  one  would  have  done  much  more  work  by  the  aid  of  the  least 
bit  of  ingenuity.    We  will  give  a  few  instances  out  of  many  we  have  seen. 
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A  heaty  ear  oomM  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  this  most  be  remoyed  to  the  breaker, 
which  is  30  yards  distant.  The  grade  is  level  and  the  curve  of  the  track  great,  with 
rails  of  equal  height.  It  requires  four  men  to  push  the  car  to  its  place  and  dump  it, 
and  two  minutes  are  consumed  in  changing  the  cars;  perhaps  the  same  thing  happens 
at  the  bottom ;  and  thus  not  less  than  five  minutes  are  taken  up  with  eaoh  car  of  coal, 
two  Ions. 

Now  notice  the  difference.  By  elevating  the  ear  six  inches  higher  and  raising  the 
off  rail  in  the  curve  a  little  higher  than  the  inside  one,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance  on 
the  "cage,"  the  car  leaves  the  cage  and  runs  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  dump,  and  one 
man  can  mani^  it  and  change  the  cars  in  half  a  minute.  Here  we  not  only  save 
about  five  dollars  per  day  for  labor  on  the  top  alone,  but  the  business  of  the  colliery 
may  be  more  than  doubled,  which  is  enough  to  **  bregk  or  makef*  a  concern,  when  all 
the  machinery  and  contingent  expenses  remain  the  same. 

But  at  the  same  place  there  may  be,  and  are,  other  items  equally  expensive  and 
objectionable.  The  top  of  the  breaker  is  limited  for  height  and  space,  and  there  is  not 
room  to  dump  more  than  two  or  tiiree  cars.  The  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  the  coal 
into  the  breaker  are  crowded  together,  and  cannot  do  half  their  duty.  They  put  every 
thing  through  the  breaker.  A  rook,  which  might  be  thrown  out  easily,  is  broken  into 
a  hundred  fragments  and  mingles  with  the  coal.  Much  of  it  remains  there;  and  what 
may  be  picked  out  is  with  great  labor  and  expense. 

The  coal  comes  out  of  the  mine  faster  than  it  can  be  handled  on  top  of  the  breaker, 
and  the  machinery  must  wait,  the  men  on  top  must  wait,  and  half  the  men  in  the  mine 
must  wait.  Instead  of  500  tons  of  coal  being  mined  and  prepared  per  day,  at  a  cost,  of 
70,  cents  per  ton,  less  than  300  is  done,  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  ton. 

These  items  may  be  carried  out  from  the  miner  through  all  the  proeesses  until  the 
ooal  reaches  the  cars  for  shipment  to  the  markets;  and  instead  of  two  or  three  instances 
we  might  name  and  describe  a  dosen  or  more, — ^not  all  at  one  mine,  or  no  concern  could 
bear  the  expenses;  but  generally  one  or  more  of  these  ** profit  and  lose"  items  are  to  be 
observed  at  eaoh  establishmeiit. 

MININQ  EGONOMT. 

The  economical  mining  of  coal  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  taken 
fiorn  the  miner  to  the  top  of  the  breaker. 

i'lSST. — The  mine  riiould  be  so  planned  and  laid  out  as  to  enable  the  miner  to  Work 
with  security  and  in  a  pure  atmosphere ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  a  system  of  venti- 
lation like  that  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Second. — It  is  equally  essential  that  the  plans  of  working  be  so  arranged  that  the 
miner  can  cut  his  coal  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  put  it  into  the  cars  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor.  The  difference  in  tiiis  item  ranges  from  20  to  50  cents  per  ton  in  ^he 
anthracite  mines,— -depen^g  on  the  size  and  character  of  tiie  seam,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  mined. 

Third. — To  the  operator  and  proprietor  there  is  an  interesting  question  concerning 
the  amount  of  coal  which  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  ground.  When  the  mines 
are  opened,  gangways  and  headings  driven,  railroads  laid;  in  fact,  all  the  expensive 
dead  work  done,  and  machinery  erected, — ^to  do  which  and  keep  the  same  in  operation 
includes  about  one-third  the  expense  of  mining, — ^it  is  important  that  all  the  available 
ooal  opened  should  be  obtained. 

If  tiie  coal  cost  50  cents  per  ton  to  mine  and  deliver  on  the  top  of  the  breaker,  pro- 
vided 30,000  tons  per  acre  be  mined  from  the  Mammoth  of  25  feet  thickness,  it  will 
cost  70  cents  per  ion  on  the  long  run  if  only  20,000  tons  are  extracted.  This  may 
appear  paradoxical;  but  a  littie  figuring,  or,  better,  some  experience,  will  bo  con- 
vincing.   We  consider  the  "boundary  plan,''  as  described  in  this  work, — a  modifioation 
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of  the  Englisli ''  board  and  wall''  and  **  long-wall"  modes, — the  best  and  most  eoonomical 
that  can  be  used. 

Fourth. — The  facilities  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ooal  from  the  miner  to  the  top 
of  the  breaker  are  important  items.  Good  inside  roads,  easy  grades,  and  room  for  the  pass- 
age of  trains,  are  all  items  deserving  attention.  The  sise  of  the  cars  depends  on  the  size 
and  dip  of  the  seam,  and  may  be  from  one  ton  to  four  tons  in  capacity ;  from  two  to  three, 
however,  may  be  the  most  economical,  since  they  must  occasionally  be  handled  by  men. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  or  shaft,  arrangements  should  always  be  made  for  the  easy 
and  rapid  transfer  of  the  cars, — ^the  empty  one  coming  down,  and  the  loaded  one  going 
up.  The  same  currangement  should  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  slope  or  shaft,  so  that  the 
cars  shall  move  by  their  own  gravity,  not  requiring  manual  labor  to  start  them  from 
their  position. 

Fifth. — Elevation  of  the  breaking,  screening,  and  separating  machinery  is  essential. 
An  elevation  of  from  50  to  75  feet  is  generally  required.  A  ehute  or  bin  above  the  rdU 
or  breaker  proper  is  desirable  to  hold  the  ooal  on  coming  from  the  mines,  and  to  give 
the  laborers  opportunity  to  select  the  coal  in  the  lump,  and  pass  the  required  kinds  and 
sixes  through  the  breaking-roUs.  Screens  should  also  be  provided  to  separate  certain 
portions  of  the  coal.  Steamboat  and  lump  coal,  of  course,  need  not  go  through  the 
breaker,  unless  a  large  amount  of  steamboat  coal  is  required ;  neither  idiould  that  por- 
tion of  the  coal  which  is  already  small  enough  go  through  the  breaker-rolls.  By  pro- 
viding for  those  sizes,  much  waste  and  some  labor  may  be  saved,  and  the  crowding  of 
hands  will  be  avoided;  while  the  slate  and  impurities  may  be  separated  from  the  coal 
in  the  rough,  or  before  they  are  shattered  and  scattered  by  the  breaking  process.  The 
separation  of  the  dirt  from  the  coal,  and  of  the  small  ooal  from  the  large  coal,  also 
facilitates  the  selection  of  the  rock,  slate,  and  bone  from  the  coal. 

Sixth. — The  foregoing  embrace  the  principal  items  of  economy  in  mining,  as  far  as 
the  design  and  style  of  works  are  concerned ;  but  perhaps  the  most  important  item, 
after  all,  in  the  economy  of  mining,  is  efficiency  of  management.  Energy  and  constant 
attention  are  required  in  all  cases;  but  these  qualities  are  second  only  to  judgment 
and  experience.  We  have  often  noticed  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  mining  and 
preparing  coal,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  in  seam  and  general 
availability,  in  two  collieries,  owing  to  the  difference  in  management. 

In  one  case  we  see  the  greatest  activity  and  energy  displayed,  but,  unfortunately, 
leaks  that  can  only  be  seen  by  experienced  eyes  are  making  sad  drainage  on  the  profits. 
In  another  case  we  notice  a  calm,  almost  careless  expression  and  action,  but  we  see  the 
greatest  order  and  system  in  the  operation,  and  no  item  that  could  be  improved  or 
expense  that  could  be  saved. 

A  large  amount  of  the  work  done  in  the  interior  of  the  mines  can  be  done  with  more 
economy  by  coniraci  work  than  by  day*s  work.  Miners,  like  most  business  men,  look 
sharper  to  their  own  interests  than  to  other  people's.  They  may  do  a  fair  day's  work 
for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  but  they  will  do  more  if  they  can  make  three  dollars  per 
day  by  contract.  Now,  it  happens  that  coal-miners  will  ask  one  dollar  per  wagon  or  car 
for  cutting  coal,  if  they  can  get  it  for  asking,  and  they  will  often  say  that  they  cannot  do 
it  for  less ;  but  the  experienced  manager  knows  it  can  be  cut  for  fifty  cents,  and  he  will 
not  give  more.  A  yard  of  gangway  may  be  driven  for  five  dollars,  but  the  miner  may 
want  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  may  not  accept  less ;  whereas  some  one  else  may 
take  it  and  make  good  wages  at  five.  Breasts  may  be  driven  by  the  yard  under  con* 
tract, — say  20  yards  wide, — but,  if  the  miners  are  not  watched,  they  will  contract  them 
to  15  yards ;  and  thus,  if  the  coal  be  30  feet  thick,  50  tons  of  coal  will  be  lost  to  the 
proprietor,  which  may  be  worth  to  him  50  dollars,  under  the  circumstances.*    These 

•Our  mining  Mends  will  seo  that  we  understand  their  "tricka  and  their  maoDori;*'  but  we  moat  ear  that 
many  of  tham  ava  too  honest  to  be  jiimiH  Imtimu  fuen. 
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are  only  a  few  out  of  hnndreds  of  instances  which  might  be  named  in  which  judgment 
and  experience  are  of  more  importance  than  energy  and  action;  but  when  all  are 
combined  in  the  management,  we  find  the  result  in  profits. 

LOCATION  OF  OUTSIDE  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  be  brief,  not  because  of  its  insignificance,  or  that  it  can  be 
intelligently  discussed  in  a  few  words,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  short  of 
an  elaborate  discussion  could  present  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  a  comprehensiTC 
or  valuable  shape. 

The  outside  improvements  of  our  large  colliery  establishments  cost  from  $50,000  to 
$150,000, — depending  on  the  amount  of  business  to  be  done,  the  character  of  the  plan 
adopted,  and  ^e  nature  of  the  location. 

It  too  often  happens  that  a  set  plan,  from  which  there  is  no  deviation,  is  made  to  answer 
every  type  of  location,  ignoring  entirely  every  natural  advantage  which  may  be  offered, 
the  consequent  result  being  a  vast  addition  to  the  first  cost,  and  a  continual  disadvantage 
in  the  operation.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  economy  in  first  expenditure  and 
future  operation ;  but  if  both  can  be  accomplished,  it  is  the  duty  and  business  of  the 
engineer  to  see  it  done.  Therefore,  while  a  general  and  tried  system  of  improvements 
may  be  followed,  the  natural  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  location  should  be 
duly  considered,  and  either  be  made  use  of  or  provided  against.  How  this  may  be 
done  can  perhaps  be  best  learned  from  seeing  how  it  has  been  done, — not  in  any  one 
locality,  but  in  many  localities.  If  all  the  improvements  made  use  of  at  the  various 
collieries  throughout  the  anthracite  regions  could  be  blended  in  one,  we  might  expect 
a  model  operation.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  for  this  to  be  done ;  but  we  knovf 
of  many  mining  establishments  that  would  have  been  much  more  convenient  and  more 
economicaUy  worked  with  certain  additions  or  alterations  which  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 
We  cannot  point  out  those  instances  without  invidious  mention  and  comparison,  and 
will,  therefore,  only  call  attention  to  the  subject  in  general.  But,  in  order  to  make 
clear  our  meaning  on  this  subject,  we  will  state  an  instance,  to  show  how  natural 
advantages  may  be  made  use  of. 

A  colliery  was  erected  on  a  comparatively  flat  seam  of  coal.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  seam  dipped  more  rapidly  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and  that  it  would 
require  a  deep  shaft  to  reach  it,  and  that,  when  reached,  only  a  portion  of  the  coal 
could  be  obtained  conveniently  by  breasts,  or  where  the  dip  was  sufficient ;  and  that 
above  the  brow  of  the  dip  could  only  be  brought  down  by  inclines  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft ;  or  one  portion  of  the  mine — say  50  yards — above  the  shaft  could  be  worked  only 
by  "  breast  and  shutes,''  and  the  other  portion — say  150  yards— could  be  worked  only 
by  "  breast  and  cars."  Still,  the  true  mode  of  working  this  coal  did  not  occur  to  the 
management.  The  location  of  the  breaking  establishment  was  changed  from  a  fine 
natural  site  to  one  presenting  many  disadvantages,  and  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  coal  on 
one  side  of  the  breaker,  and  a  tunnel  driven  on  the  other. 

The  distance  to  the  brow  of  the  dip  was  not  over  50  feet  across  the  measures;  or  a 
shaft  50  feet  deep,  at  an  angle  of  50^,  would  have  reached  the  seam  at  a  point  where  a 
perpendicular  shaft  could  not  be  sunk,  on  account  of  the  face  of  the  hill.  This  short, 
sloping  shaft  would  cut  the  coal  on  the  brow,  where  150  yards  of  breast,  or  an  average 
dip  of  15°,  existed,  and  which  could  be  mined  with  cars  in  all  the  breasts  with  much 
economy.  Now,  let  us  see  the  difference  in  first  cost.  The  perpendicular  shaft  is  about 
150  feet  deep,  costing  at  least  $10,000  more  than  the  sloping  shaft  would  have  cost;  the 
tunnel  cost  $7000,  and  the  additional  cost  of  breaker  and  machinery  more  than  would 
have  been  required  by  the  former  mode,  not  less  than  $10,000. 

Thus,  we  have  $27,000  as  the  increased  cost  by  adopting  tbis  mode.    The  business 
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done  may  be  plued  at  200  Khu  per  daj  from  th«  ihaft,  and  tJie  additional  ooat  not  lest 
than  ten  cents  per  ton  oTer  what  would  have  been  the  cost  in  case  a  eloping  shaft  was 
used,  from  the  greater  drainage,  the  greater  elevation,  and  the  inconvenience  uf  mining 
under  the  complicated  sjetem  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  deep  shaft. 

If  a  sloping  shaft  across  the  measures  bad  been  adopted,  all  the  coal  could  have  been 
elevated  direct  to  the  top  of  the  breaker;  bat,  b;  the  plan  made  use  of,  the  coal  from 
both  tunnel  and  shaft  was  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  breaker  bj  independent  machinerj. 
Therefore,  we  think  ten  centa  per  ton  a  low  estimate  for  the  additional  cost  entailed 
on  a  business  of  200  tuns  per  daj,  and  one  which  would  last  as  long  as  the  colliery  at 
the  present  level,  which  cannot  be  short  of  ten  years.  Thus,  we  find  this  error  of  loca- 
tion entiling  not  only  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $6000,  hut  limiting  the  business  to  a 
small  capadty,  besides  necessitating  the  increase  of  the  original  capital  and  its  interest. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  error  in  location  which  betray  a  greater  want  of 
experience  and  judgment  than  this,  but  we  must  let  this  one  suffice  for  olL 

COAL-DREAEINQ  MACBINEBT. 

Where  a  large  business  is  done,  the  saving  of  five  per  cent,  in  the  waste  of  coal  bj 
breaking  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  the  year,  and  this  can  be  done  in  most  cases. 
On  500  tons  per  day  this  amounts  to  25  tons,  or  7500  tons  per  annum,  which  is  worth 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  ton  at  the  top  of  the  breaker.  We  think  some  of  our  improved 
breakers  effect  at  least  this  saving  over  others;  and  in  eome  cases  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  waste  is  ton  per  cent,  greater  than  it  should  be,  with  proper  care  and  pro- 
visions. We  think  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  cnuhing  of  coal  in  rollers  ranges  from 
10  to20psr  cent,  oftbe  whole  shipments,  as  a  general  rule:  we  include  in  this  estimate 


pea-coal.  In  cbms  where  oil  the  ooal  goea  through  the  tolls,  the  wast«  is  greater,  and 
may  reach,  in  a  few  cases,  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  of  the  mine. 

The  first  care  shonld  be  to  put  as  little  through  the  breaker  as  possible.  All  that 
may  be  judiciously  saved — as  lump  and  steamboat — may  be  kept  out  of  the  enukfrs, 
and  all  that  is  already  small  enough  should  be  passed  down  to  the  screens  without  going 
through  the  rolls,  since  the  greater  the  mass  that  is  rushed  through,  the  greater  will  be 
the  waste.  Even  a  cargo  of  prepared  coal  put  through  the  second  time  would  lose  by 
the  operation  from  one-fillh  to  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  in  pea-coal  and  dirt,  depending  on 
the  volume  with  which  it  was  fed  into  the  rolls. 

Therefore,  only  the  oool  which  is  required  to  be  reduced  ihould  be  paved  through 
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the  breaker,  and  the  rolls  should  be  oonstruoted  with  as  little  crushiDg  tendency  as 
possible.  The  best  breakers  we  have  seen  are  the  "hawk-billed*"  rollers,  and  tlie 
Dickson  ¥rrought-iron  rolls  with  steel  teeth.  The  hawk-billed  rolls  may  be  made  with 
sharp,  chilled  iedh,  and  the  Dickson  rolls  can  have  the  teeth  sharpened  whenever 
required. 

We  think  either  of  these  patterns  would  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  five  per  cent  over 
the  old  form  of  segments  and  dull,  short,  cast-iron  teeth.  The  knife-edged  teeth  are 
also  better  than  the  old-fashioned  square  teeth. 

To  do  the  large  business  required  in  great  colliery  establishments,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  motion  so  available  for  coal-breaking  as  the  rotary.  A  great  many  other  modes 
have  been  suggested  and  tried,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  which  are  so  efiectuaL 

There  has,  however,  been  very  little  inventive  talent  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject. 
The  fate  of  the  first  inventor  of  coal-breakers  is  not  an  encouraging  example  to  others. 
We  think  the  coal-trade  have  paid  pretty  dearly  for  their  opposition  to  the  celebrated 
breaker  patent,  however  exorbitant  its  demands,  from  the  fact  that  we  continue  to 
crush  our  coal  to  an  extent  that  will  bo  sadly  felt  when  our  mines  are  exhausted, 
and  our  mining  villages  deserted,  while  mountains  of  refuse  stand  as  their  monuments, 
Ilad  the  inventor  been  encouraged,  we  have  no  doubt  the  case  would  have  been  different, 
since  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

WASTE  AT  THE  ANTHRACITE  MINES. 

If  we  take  fifteen  per  cent  as  the  average  waste  of  our  mines  in  dust  or  refuse  coal 
(and  this  is  a  low  estimate),  we  find  that  we  sustain  a  loss  of  one  and  a  half  millions 
on  a  business  of  ten  million  tons  per  annum.  This  immense  amount  of  waste  is  con* 
stantly  being  piled  up  around  our  mines  in  vast,  unsightly  mounds,  burying  our  mining 
villages,  and  sadly  encroaching  on  the  limits  of  our  chief  towns.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  St.  Glair  will  remember  the  mountains  of  coal-dirt  which  almost  encircle 
it,  and  which  encroach  even  on  its  streets. 

The  amount  of  this  waste  that  now  lies  around  our  coal-mines  cannot  be  short  of 
15,000,000  tons,  and  each  year  adds  to  tin  rapidly  accumulating  dirt-banks,  though 
every  flood  of  rain  carries  off  a  portion  to  our  cellars,  streets,  canals,  and  rivers.  It 
will  become  a  necessity  in  time  to  find  some  mode  of  disposing  of  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  made  use  of,  and  perhaps  with  much  profit 
and  advantage,  if  capital  and  enterprise  could  be  diverted  from  the  coal-mines  to  the 
coal-banks.  The  amount  of  money  required  to  put  up  a  first-class  colliery  capable  of 
mining  and  shipping  500  tons  a  day,  would  erect  machinery  powerful  enough  to  com- 
press even  anthracite  coal-dust  to  a  state  almost  as  solid  as  when  it  existed  in  its  bed 
beneath  the  mountains ;  and  perhaps  the  amount  so  consolidated  per  day  would  not  be 
less  than  could  be  ohiained  from  the  mine.  Anthracite  coal-dust  can  be  soUdified  by 
pressure  without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  ingredient;  but  the  pressure  must  be^ 
powerful.  An  admixture  of  ten  per  cent,  of  wet  peat,  or  of  five  per  cent,  of  fine  clay,  will 
help  the  solidification,  and  make  the  blocks  more  tenacious  and  durable.  The  amount 
of  ash  or  residue  would  not  be  greater  than  that  lefl  by  the  consumption  of  ordinary 
ooal,  since  the  combustion  is  more  perfect,  and  no  cinders  or  unbumed  embers  are  left. 

But,  when  circumstances  will  admits  an  admixture  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  rich 
Intnminous  coals  will  make  a  better  fuel,  and  require  no  other  adhesive  substapce  than 
the  bitumen  which  the  bituminous  coal  contains,  which  is  brought  into  an  oily  stfkte  by 
heat.  By  mixing  half-and-half  of  the  anthracite  dust  with  fine  or  pulverised  bitumi- 
noQs  coal,  and  pressing  them  with  great  power  in  a  hot  state,  tiie  solidification  will 

*Th«  onlj  diSleiilty  with  this  ityle  of  taefh  is  their  UftMUtj  to  cmmblo  or  brwk  oO;  If  not  inado  with  otn. 
W*  bat*  hMid  no  oomptalAt,  howoTOTi  on  thii  aooro. 
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will  be  complete.  But  the  pressure  required  is  mnch  greater  than  may  readily  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment.  The  writer  instituted  a  series  of 
such  experiments,  at  considerable  cost  of  time  and  money,  some  years  ago,  and  speaks 
from  practical  operations.  Perhaps  the  best  place  to  establish  such  a  business  would 
be  near  some  large  city,  where  either  clay  or  bituminous  coal  can  be  had  more  readily 
than  around  the  anthracite  mines,  and  the  anthracite  dust  can  be  transported  cheaper 
in  that  condition  than  when  formed  in  blocks  ready  for  fuel. 

Coal-tar  and  coal-oil  have  been  proposed,  and  the  former  is  used  extensiyely  in  Europe 
to  produce  composition  fuel.  Goal-tar  is  certainly  as  good  as  bituminous  coal,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  cost  to  justify  its  use 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Bituminous  coal  is  always  accessible  at  reasonable  cost,  and  the  fine  coal  can  always 
be  had  for  considerable  less  than,  the  lump  coal, — enough  so,  in  fact,  to  pay  for  the 
operation  of  compressing.  The  Richmond  (Yir^nia)  coal  is  the  most  available  for  such 
a  purpose,  on  account  of  its  fat  and  bituminous  character,  and  may  be  mined  and 
brought  to  Philadelphia  cheaper  than  the  coal  from  our  anthracite  mines,  by  the  same 
outlay  and  enterprise  displayed  by  the  anthracite  miners,  since  the  coal  is  only  15  miles, 
on  an  ayerage,  from  tide-water  on  the  James,  or  not  more  than  the  average  distance  of 
our  anthracite  mines  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Schuylkill  or  Lehigh,  or  the 
head  of  the  leading  railroad  lines  to  Philadelphia. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  here  suggested  as  a  means  of  con- 
verting our  immense  heaps  of  waste  into  an  excellent  article  of  fuel,  with  much  profit 
to  those  who  might  engage  in  it,  provided  they  put  capital  enough  in  to  insure  success. 
Such  a  "mutual  coal-consumers'  company"  would  stand  better  chances  of  their  winter's 
fuel  and  of  reasonable  profits  than  many  which  have  been  blindly  and  foolishly  gone 
into  by  the  ooal-consumers  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

USE  OP  WASTE  COAL  AND  ORES  IN  BLAST-FURNACES. 

The  use  of  waste  anthracite  coal  in  connection  with  the  dust  or  refuse  ores  in  blast* 
furnaces  is  an  invention  of  the  writer,  on  wliich  a  patent  is  pending. 

The  waste  coal  is  passed  through  a  screen,  and  the  clean  dirt,  as  free  from  slate  and 
impurity  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  is  crushed  between  heavy,  smooth  rollers  until 
it  is  perfectly  fine,  and  in  this  condition  u  ready  for  admixture  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  iron  ores. 

The  finer  particles  of  the  ores  rejected  by  our  large  blast-furnaces  are  collected,  with 
such  cheap  ores  as  may  be  available  from  the  anthracite  mines  or  other  localities,  and 
the  whole  passed  through  heavy,  smooth,  iron  rollers,  and  crushed  to  powder.  In  this 
condition  it  is  passed  through  a  stream  of  water  in  which  it  is  violently  agitated,  and 
then  aUowed  to  precipitate  in  successive  tanks.  The  richer  Aes  will  be  the  first  to 
precipitate,  and  the  most  distant  sediments  will  be  the  leanest.  In  this  manner,  ores 
of  any  given  richness  can  be  obtained  from  a  lean  matrix  or  seam,  and  the  only  objec- 
tion against  their  use  will  be  their  cost,  or  the  cost  of  mining,  since  the  cost  of  crushing 
and  precipitating  is  merely  nominal.  But  the  washing  and  precipitating  will  not  bo 
necessary  with  rich  ores.  Such  have  only  to  be  crushed.  In  the  condition  above  de- 
scribed, the  ores  are  ready  for  admixture  with  the  coal-dust  in  such  proportions  as 
experience  may  dictate,  but  not  above  one  part  of  coal  to  one  of  ore  or  flux. 

The  third  process  is  to  bum  and  slack  a  sufficiency  of  lime  for  flux,  and  mix  the 
whole  in  given  proportions  in  the  state  of  brick  mortar.  The  mass  can  then  be  moulded 
by  hand  as  bricks  are  moulded,  and  dried  and  stacked  away  for  use;  or  they  can  be 
made  and  pressed  in  machinery,  and  stacked  away  to  dry  without  the  process  of  sun- 
drying. 
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When  sufficiently  dried,  the  blocks  are  ready  for  the  furnace,  and  the  materials  are 
BO  intimately  mixed  and  so  minute  in  particles  that  the  carbonizing  and  deodorizing 
process  b  complete,  and  the  burden  arrives  at  the  melting  zone  in  a  state  ready  for 
fufflion. 

This  process  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  and  found  to  work  admirably;  but  it  is 
here  mentioned  only  as  a  means  to  economize  the  waste  of  the  anthracite  mines. 

We  expect  most  of  our  extensive  coal-operators  will  be  pleased  to  give  away  the  waste 
coal,  provided  it  is  taken  without  cost  or  inconvenience  to  them.  The  cost  then  will 
depend  on  the  transportation  and  tiie  preparation  of  the  material.  The  cost  of  crushing 
and  mixing  would  not  exceed  50  cents  per  ton,  and  five  tons  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  iron.  One  ton  of  fine  ore  yielding  45  per  cent.,  and  two  tons  of  lean  ore 
yielding  30  per  cent.,  would,  when  crushed  and  cleaned,  be  less  than  2}  tons,  yielding 
an  average  of  40  per  cent  of  metal  in  the  furnace,  at  an  average  cost,  delivered  on  the 
ground,  of  $2.50  per  ton. 

The  lime  might  cost  $3  per  ton  to  transport  and  bum.  The  whole  cost  of  a  ton  of 
metal  would  stand  thus: — 

Three  tons  of  ore  delivered 7.50 

Half  a  ton  of  limestone,  burned 1.50 

Five  tons  of  coal,  ore,  and  lime,  mixed ^ 2.50 

Labor,  &c.i 2.50 

Cost  per  ton $14.00 

This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  reduced  one-fourth,  since  the  figures 
above  are  all  given  at  maximum  rates.  But,  at  the  full  rates  for  the  best  ores,  the 
margin  lies  in  the  difference  in  the  price  of  coal,  since  the  preparation  of  the  five  tons 
of  mixture  would  not  exceed  half  the  cost  of  coal  as  now  used  in  the  furnaces. 
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MINE  8UKVEYING  AND  ENGINEEBINO. 
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• 

In  this  chapter  we  will  try  to  presetit,  in  fi  dear  and  oomprehensiye  manner,  a  system 
of  mine  surveying  or  dialling  which  should  be  understood  and  practised  by  every  super- 
intendent of  extensive  mines  where  professional  engineers  are  not  employed.  Bat  no 
man  is  fully  competent  to  design  and  operate  an  extensive  mining  establishment  who 
has  not  the  ability  to  put  his  plans  on  papet  and  verify  them  by  mathematical  demon- 
strations. To  do  this,  the  compass  must  be  used,  and  used  correctly.  In  all  the  operar 
tions  of  mining,  this  instrument  is  frequently  required.  Without  it  there  is  no  certainty, 
and  but  little  order.  If  the  superintendent  or  inside  manager  cannot  use  the  compasst 
there  is  always  danger  of  confusion  and  error.  A  professional  surveyor  is  not  at  home 
in  the  mines,  and  is  only  taken  inside  once  a  month,  or  perhaps  not  so  often,  and  then 
more  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  the  mine  than  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  the  work 
and  keeping  it  in  order. 

But  we  need  no  argument  to  prove  the  utility  of  this  art,  and  its  value  to  mine  en* 
gineering.  It  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  part  ot  the  education  of  every  mining 
manager  or  superintendent.  By  mining  superintendent  we  mean  the  agent  or  manager 
who  is  responsible  for  the  mining  operations. 

The  professional  engineer  of  mines  should,  of  course,  possess  a  wider  range  of  the  en- 
gineering sciences  than  this  short  chapter  on  mine  surveying  will  present.  However  im- 
portant it  may  be  that  he  possess  the  practical  information  required  for  the  designing 
of  mines,  and  however  certain  it  may  be  that  they  are  generally  deficient  in  this  part  of 
their  profession,  we  cannot  suppose  them  deficient  in  the  use  of  the  compass  or  in  civil 
engineering.  We  do  not,  therefore,  write  for  the  purpose  of  informing  professional 
mining  engineers  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  but  for  the  instruction  of  that  extremely 
useful  profession,  the  mining  superintendent^  who  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  practical,  however  deficient  in  the  scientific,  branches  of  his  business. 

We  will,  therefore,  use  plain  language,  and  try  not  to  go  beyond  the  depth  of  ordi- 
nary comprehension,  since  we  write  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know  little  of  the 
art  of  surveying  or  mine  engineering;  those  who  are  aufaU  of  the  science  most  not 
expect  to  find  the  matter  treated  in  a  strictly  professional  manner. 

We  propose,  however,  to  follow  "Budge's  Practical  Mine  Surveying, '^  as  the  clearest 
exposition  we  can  find  on  this  subject;  and  the  tables,  diagrams,  and  examples  are 
mostly  from  his  work.  In  some  cases  the  mode  may  be  different  from  that  generally 
used,  and  some  of  the  rules  may  be  old,  but  for  the  learner  or  the  practical  miner  they 
will  be  found  more  easy  to  acquire  and  practise  than  the  more  elaborate,  though  more 
perfect,  instruments  and  tables  of  the  profession,  as  now  adopted. 
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PLANS  OF  MINES  AND  MINING  PROPERTIES. 

It  18  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  that  plans  should  be  made  and  preserved  of  all 
mining  estates  and  mining  operations.  They  not  only  present  the  whole  scheme  of 
operation  to  the  eye  and  the  mind,  bringing  the  facts  and  natulral  advantages  to  a  focus, 
and  thus  suggesting  the  course  and  mode  of  operation,  but  also  present  a  record  of  the 
trorkings  indispensable  to  the  management,  and  important  and  instructive  to  all  inte- 
rested. 

All  mining  operations  ate  to  a  certain  extent  intricate ;  and,  while  it  Is  possible  for  a 
manager,  who  planned  and  executed  the  workings,  to  retain  a  good  general  impression 
of  all  the  avenues,  headings,  air-courses,  breasts,  &c,  in  the  mine,  he  cannot  be  sure  of 
his  points,  or  fiefll  to  fall  into  confusion  by  frequent  changes  of  dip,  which  we  so  often 
meet  with.  But  even  if  he  could  retain  all  this  in  memory,  and  provide  against  de- 
rangement, he  cannot  transmit  those  **  memories''  to  a  successor,  or  convey  to  others, 
and  perhaps  to"  those  most  interested,  any  clear  impression  of  his  works,  plans,  or  inten< 
tions.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  plans  of  mines  should  be  made,  extended,  and 
preserved,  even  if  the  mine  may  be  limited,  since  it  cannot  be  known  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  enlarged,  or  how  soon  it  may  be  abandoned. 

A  deep  mine  filled  with  water,  of  which  no  record  is  filed  or  plan  preserved,  not  only 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  it  exists,  and  all  other  properties  in  the 
same  basin  or  in  the  vicinity,  but  is  always  a  menace  to  all  future  operation  in  the 
neighborhood.  We  have  noticed  the  fruits  of  this  carelessness  particularly  in  the 
Kichmond  (Virginia)  coal-field;  but  its  evils  exist  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  where  many  an  old  half*exhausted  colliery  has  been  abandoned 
without  leaving  a  note  or  a  mark  to  show  the  extent  or  direction  of  its  excavations. 

Millions  of  tons  of  water  accumulate  in  the  old  workings,  and  perhaps  might  never 
be  drained  by  direct  pumping.  But  other  operations  may  biB  carried  on  in  the  same 
basin,  and  it  can  never  be  certainly  known  when  and  where  the  danger  may  be  met.  A 
blast  may  shatter  the  protecting  barrior,  and  in  a  few  nrinutes  the  whole  mine  and  all 
in  it  may  be  overwhelmed  and  drowned.  This  is  not  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  but 
an  occurrence  that  has  happened,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  again  happen  when 
abandoned  properties  are  reclatmedi  since  there  is  no  certain  mode  of  providing  against  it. 

We  will  give  a  case.  A  slope  may  be  six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  all  the  available 
coal  extracted  from  boundary  to  boundary.  This  is  on  one  side  of  the  basin.  The 
slope  is  not  sunk  deeper;  but  a  dip-level  or  small  proof-slope  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
150  feet  to  a  point  near  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  This  trial-slope  is  simply  a  narrow 
"heading"  driven  down  the  dip  of  the  seam:  what  it  developed  is  not  known,  since  the 
mine  is  abandoned,  engines  removed,  and  the  old  workings  filled  with  water.  Years 
pass  by,  and  eventually  a  new  slope  is  started  on  the  same  seam,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  basin.  The  first  and  second  lifts  are  Worked  out,  and  a  third  lift  reaches 
the  basin;  but  no  danger  is  apprehended,  since  the  old  works  are  not  driven  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  and  no  plans  remain  to  point  out  the  dip  or  trial-slope,  and  no 
one  has  any  knowledge  or  recollection  of  it.  The  result  is  almost  certainly  fatal, 
since  nothing  but  a  rare  chance  could  discover  the  communication.  It  might  be  cut 
without  a  moment's  wamingf  and  nothing  could  save  the  mine  from  instant  destruction. 

This  is  not  a  rare  case:  we  have  known  it  to  happen,  and  we  know  it  may  happen 
again,  since  many  of  our  old  collieries  are  left  in  this  condition  or  in  an  analogous  one. 
It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  most  of  our  abandoned  collieries  are  above  water-level, 
and  in  them  this  danger  cannot  exist. 

It  matters  little  how  limited  and  primitive  the  mining  operations  which  may  be 
carried  on  below  water-level,  all  coal  operators  owe  it  to  each  other  to  preserve  plans 
of  their  mines.    It  is  the  direct  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  coal  lands  to  compel  the 
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execution  of  plans  by  making  such  a  stipulation  in  all  leases,  and  it  is  a  duty  which 
government  owes  to  its  citizens  to  see  that  their  lives  are  guarded  against  in  this  pai^ 
ticular,  since  this  neglect  is  as  criminal  as  the  setting  of  "trapguns"  and  "pitfalls"  in 
the  highways. 

We  may  here,  perhaps,  state  a  proposition  which  seems  to  us  as  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  ^e  mining  community.  The  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  a 
monopoly  to  the  State,  and  of  immense  value  to  her  prosperity.  They  constitute  a 
source  of  wealth  of  more  value  to  her  as  a  commonwealth  than  the  ability  to  draw  al 
pleasure  from  some  foreign  source,  if  such  were  possible,  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to 
the  total  annual  value  of  her  coal-trade:  therefore,  any  thing  that  depreciates  this 
source  of  wealth  depreciates  to  the  same  extent  her  sources  of  income. 

A  keeper  of  the  records  of  her  mineral  wealth  is,  consequently,  as  necessary  as  are  her 
secretaries  or  treasurers.  The  duties  of  such  an  office  we  camiot  here  take  time  to  enume- 
rate, but  they  will  be  suggested  to  the  mind  of  any  observant  and  intelligent  man. 

The  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  are  the  paramount  sources  of 
her  industrial  and  progressive  wealth,  and  must  continue  to  be  so.  In  order  to  render 
them  available  and  lasting,  they  must  be  ecoDomized.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
some  system  of  encouragement  to  their  development,  and  protection  against  waste  and 
wilful  ignorance,  as  well  as  against  foreign  competition.  A  faithful  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trade  and  development  of  our  mineral  wealth,  and  statistical  returns  of  the 
same,  would  be  not  only  useful  and  instructive  to  the  miner,  the  iron-master,  and  oil- 
merchant,  but  would  display  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  inviting  fields  of  enterprise. 
A  bureau  of  reference  would  be  established,  where  the  plana  of  all  our  mines  would  be 
filed  yearly.  The  ventilation  of  our  deep  mines  should  be  displayed  and  compared  in 
such  a  manner  that  errors  may  be  detected  and  corrected.  The  experience  of  the 
world  might  be  gathered  together  by  the  "keeper  of  mining  and  mineral  records,'' 
and  all  that  practical  skill,  invention,  science,  or  art  has  done  for  others  may  be 
made  available  to  us. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  PLANS. 

In  order  to  present  to  the  inexperienced  or  unprofessional  a  comprehensive  view  or 
impression  of  subterraneous  workings,  it  is  necessary  to  present  four  views  of  the  mine 
and  its  location. 

1.  A  topographical  plan. 

2.  A  horizontal  or  working  plan* 

3.  A  longitudinal  or  side  view. 

4.  A  transverse  or  end  view. 

The  topographical  plan  is  a  surface  map  of  the  mining  estate,  or  boundaries  of  the 
mine.  It  shows  the  extent  and  connections  of  the  property  with  surrounding  lands  and 
with  the  markets,  and  the  location  of  the  mines.  A  complete  topographical  map  should 
also  be  a  geological  one.  In  addition  to  the  boundaries,  connections,  locations  of  hills, 
streams,  places,  mines,  and  roads,  the  outcrops  of  all  the  veins  or  seams  should  be  laid 
down,  and  their  dips  and  axes  given.  The  outcrop  may  be  shown  by  a  heavy  black 
line  following  the  strike  of  the  seam,  and  the  axes  by  blue  lines  running  on  the  apex 
of  the  saddles,  or  in  the  centres  of  the  basin;  arrows  pointing  towards  each  other 
denote  basins,  or  synclinal  axes,  and  those  pointing  in  opposite  directions  denote  saddles, 
or  anticlinal  axes ;  an  arrow  pointing  along  the  line  of  the  axis  denotes  its  elevation  or 
depression;  the  direction  in  which  the  arrows  point  always  denotes  the  direction  of  the 
depression. 

If  the  estate  is  extenave  and  extends  outside  of  the  coal  measures,  light  shades  of 
color  may  be  used  to  divide  the  geological  formations:  for  instance,  the  coal  measures 
may  be  a  dark  tint,  the  conglomerate  blue,  the  red  shale  pink,  and  the  Vespertine,  or 
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proto-OarbonifeiouB,  yellow,  or  some  harmonizing  color.    The  beds  of  ore  may  be 
crimson,  and  the  roads  may  be  fine  double  lines  in  black,  with  the  railroads  crossed. 

When  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with  any  correctness,  it  is  important  that  transverse 
longitudinal  and  vertical  sections  should  be  constructed  on  the  margins  of  the  map.  In 
fact,  an  engineer  is  not  capable  of  correctly  locating  a  shaft  or  mine  until  such  sections 
can  be  constructed  at  least  approximately.  The  general  dip  of  the  strata  and  a  few 
trial-pits  should  always  enable  the  engineer  of  mines  to  comprehend  the  axes,  dips,  and 
strikes  of  the  seams  or  lodes;  for  this  applies  as  truly  to  ores  as  to  coal.  We  have 
given  on  our  map  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  sections  of  this  character,  which,  how- 
ever, are  given  more  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  an  approximate  idea  of  the  general 
form  and  connection  of  our  coal-fields  than  for  local  information.  No  geological  survey 
or  general  location  of  axes  of  formation  can  be  depended  on  for  local  operations.  Each 
property  or  mining  estate  should  be  closely  and  careMly  examined  and  surveyed,  and 
the  exact  location  of  outcrops,  axis,  and  dips  laid  down,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
develop  the  property;  ofterwise,  errors  which  may  be  irreparable  are  always  imminent 

When  a  mine  is  located,  it  is  always  done  after  a  certain  amount  of  inspection,  and 
on  the  judgment  of  a  practical  mining  superintendent.  But»  with  the  best  judgment, 
this  is  a  hap-hazard  mode  of  proceeding.  If  the  same  judgment  was  made  use  of  after 
a  thorough  examination  and  survey,  with  the  location  of  the  chief  points  on  the  map 
before  it,  there  would  be  more  certainty  than  guess-work,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
there  would  be  good  results.  A  mathematical  and  geometrical  demonstration  is  proof 
to  the  practical  judgment,  and  the  mind  may  be  easy  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
vast  expenditure  attending  the  development  of  deep  mines,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
when  it  is  all  ventured  on  a  guess:  therefore,  if  $50,000  or  $100,000  is  not  saved  by 
a  little  judicious  preliminary  examination,  much  peace  of  mind  and  satisfaction  cer- 
tainly may  be  the  result. 

We  do  not  say,  however,  that  any  surveyor  or  engineer  may  make  such  an  examina- 
tion  and  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  would  be  better  to  trust  to  the  practical 
judgment  of  some  experienced  party  than  to  depend  on  the  investigations  of  /m  irre- 
aponsible  engineer.  But  we  do  say  that  even  such  a  survey  may  be  useful  and  in- 
structive to  the  experienced  mining  superintendent  if  done  under  his  instruction  and 
eye.  It  would  be  far  better,  however,  if  the  mining  superintendent  were  capable  of 
doing  the  work  himself;  and  we  think  any  intelligent  man,  capable  of  so  responsible 
a  situation,  may  so  prepare  himself  with  reasonable  application* 

HORIZONTAL  OR  WORKING  PLAN. 

This  is  the  mining  plan  and  guide,  and  whoever  attempts  to  conduct  an  extensive 
mining  operation  without  such  a  guide,  or  working  plan,  does  injustice  to  himself  or 
his  employer. 

This  plan  gives  a  "bird's-eye  view"  of  the  under-ground  excavations,  or  such  as  could 
be  seen  in  reality  if  the  ground  were  removed  from  above  the  mine,  or  if  it  were  trans- 
parent and  we  could  behold  the  numerous  avenues  and  workings  in  the  subterranean 
excavations.  It  portrays,  on  a  miniature  scale,  all  the  gangways,  headings,  airKK>ur8e8» 
tunnels,  breasts,  inclines,  ko,  ^.,  with  the  solid  coal  in  advance,  and  the  goaf,  or  excar 
vated  portions,  in  the  abandoned  parts  of  the  mine. 

But  in  this  horizontal  view  we  only  see  the  top  or  mouth  of  the  shafl,  which  is  repr^ 
sented  on  the  paper  as  the  area  of  the  diameter.  It  gives  no  idea  of  the  perpendicular 
height  or  depth  of  shafts,  slopes,  inclines,  or  breasts.  This  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  transverse  section.  Nor  would  it  represent  the  dip  or  underlay  of  the  seam,  which 
is  also  shown  by  the  transverse  section. 

These  plans  are  always  drawn  to  a  scale, — say  from  20  to  100  feet  to  the  inch ;  per- 
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haps  fVom  30  to  50  f^et  to  the  inch  may  be  the  best  scales  for  mining  plans.  If  regular 
scaled  drawing-paper  is  not  used,  it  is  well  to  draw  faint  lines,  two  inches  apart,  at 
right  angles  across  the  paper,  fVom  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  These  are 
to  remain  and  act  as  cardinal  points,  and  serve  as  a  base  for  protraction  without 
bringing  up  north  and  south  lines  for  that  purpose.  They  also  serve  to  indicate  the 
course  of  levels,  and  act  as  proof  of  the  surveys,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  plotter. 

This  plan,  Well  constructed  and  proved,  becomes  invaluable  to  the  manager.  He  has 
before  him  a  complete  miniature  of  the  mine,  and  can  tell  at  once  where  a  tunnel  may 
be  driven,  a  slope  put  up  to  meet  a  descending  one,  a  shaft  started  from  the  bottom  or 
the  top,  and  the  best  mode  of  drainage,  ventilation,  and  general  working  is  suggested 
or  presented.  He  is  not  liable  to  get  the  mine  in  disorder  pr  conitision  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  dips,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  strike  of  the  seam,  and  course  of  the 
workings  of  the  mine. 

LONGITUDINAL  PLAN.  # 

This  view  is  not  a  very  important  one  in  general  coal-mining  operations,  except  in 
cases  of  steep  dips  and  extensive  workings.  It  presents  a  side  view  of  the  mine,  and 
gives  the  perpendicular  height  and  positions  of  shafts,  gangways,  air-eonrses,  and 
counter-levels,  but  conveys  no  good  impression  of  inclines,  breasts,  or  slopes,  more  than 
may  be  given  in  the  horizontal  plan ;  yet  no  raining  plan  of  pitching  seams  or  lodes  is 
complete  without  this  view  to  the  inspection  of  the  inexperienced.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  the  professional,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  a  proper  and  clear 
impression  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  the  mining  superintendent  to  those  who  are 
not  aufait,  without  the  aid  of  this  view  of  the  mine. 

TRANSVERSE  PLAN. 

This  view  of  mining  operations  in  works  on  pitching  seams  is  as  important  as  the 
longitudinal  plan,  if  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  general  information  to 
those  interested,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  management. 

This  is  an  end  view  of  the  works,  and,  if  taken  at  a  single  point,  represents  but  a 
limited  portion  of  the  under-ground  operations.  In  the  case  of  a  shaft  on  a  flat  seam, 
we  get  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  shaft,  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  coal- 
seam,  the  extent  to  left  and  right  of  the  seam,  and  the  course  of  the  chambers  and 
avenues  radiating  from  the  main  levels  or  gangways.  It  also  shows  an  end  view  of  the 
parallel  gangways,  air-courses,  and  headings.       , 

In  a  pitching  seam  it  gives  the  dip  of  the  coal,  and  the  size  and  dip  of  the  slope,  with 
the  location  of  gangways,  air-courses,  counter-levels,  and  water-drains.  This  view, 
therefore,  represents  only  one  point  on  the  longitudinal  plan,  or  a  cross-section  of  the 
horizontal  plan,  on  a  given  line.  If  the  dip  is  uniform,  and  the  plan  of  the  works 
general  in  their  style,  a  single  view  is  sufficient  to  convey  a  good  impression  of  the 
whole ;  but,  if  the  dip  varies  and  the  plan  of  operation  changes,  it  is  necessary  that 
transverse  sections  be  taken  at  each  point  where  those  changes  are  in  their  maximum 
condition. 

The  horizontal  plan  must  be  constructed  from  the  notes  of  the  survey,  or  from  the 
engineer's  book;  but  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  may  be  made  in  the 
office,  by  the  aid  of  instruments  and  computation. 

No  work  of  this  kind  is  of  much  service  if  it  is  not  correct,  since  the  nice  calculations 
that  sometimes  become  necessary  in  mining  operations,  for  starting  shafts,  slopes,  or 
air-courses  at  both  ends, — that  is,  above  and  below, — require  the  survey  to  be  proved  as 
it  progresses,  by  fore  and  back  sights ;  and  when  upper  and  lower  levels  are  surveyed 
or  run,  every  point  of  intersection,  where  the  course  of  the  cross-cut  or  incline  can 
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be  obtained,  shoald  be  marked,  since  they  tend  to  confirm  the  distances  if  not  the 
bearings.  If  the  suryey  is  made  by  double  sights,  or  fore  and  aft  dialling,  it  is  plain 
that  the  two  final  sums  of  the  traverse  will  demonstrate  the  agreement  or  the  differ- 
ence. When  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  survey,  it  is  carefully  protracted  on 
the  plan ;  and,  to  prove  that  the  work  has  been  properly  done,  we  apply  the  compu- 
tation of  the  diaUing ;  say  we  had  807  feet  of  westings  and  208  feet  of  southings, 
we  apply  these  numbers  to  the  plan  by  scale,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  croas-lines  or 
cardinal  points,  prove  whether  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  levels  surveyed  or  laid 
on  the  plan  conform  to  these  lines. 


MINE  SURVfiTING. 

In  the  following  instructions  on  mine  surveying  we  confine  ourselves  to  such  rules 
and  examples  as  apply  to  coal-mining  in  particular,  but  which  may,  nevertheless,  be 
used  in  all  mining  operations.  The  simple  change  of  name  from  aeam  to  lodey  or  from 
gangway  to  level,  in  the  phraseology,  is  about  all  the  difference.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
examples  are  from  Budge's  Practical  Miner's  Quide,  which  was  written  principally  for 
tho  Cornish  copper  and  tin  miners.  We  have  simply  changed  the  phraseology  in  some 
cases  to  adapt  the  rules  to  coal-mining. 

We  think  the  tables,  rules,  and  examples  given  will  be  found  to  cover  all  the  require- 
ments  of  mining  superintendents.  When  difficult  and  delicate  surveys  on  important 
occasions  are  demanded,  a  psofessional  engineer  of  mines  may  be  consulted ;  but  there 
are  few  cases  in  mining  experience  which  the  simple  rules  and  examples  we  give  will 
not  embrace. 

In  order  to  form  good  and  careful  habits,  and  make  correct  surveys,  some  uniform 
flystem  should  be  followed  and  strictly  persisted  in.  We  do  not  wish  to  prescribe  an 
unalterable  form  or  order  in  commencing  and  conducting  a  survey,  but  give  what  we 
consider  a  good  one:  those  who  find  better  systems  may  use  them;  but  we  would  recom- 
mend earnestly  that  they  should  not  be  liable  to  lead  to  error,  or  be  open  to  mistakes 
and  confusion. 

In  conducting  under-ground  surveys,  when  they  are  intricate,  and  embrace  numerous 
\unnels,  cross-cuts,  inclines,  or  diverging  levels,  it  is  important  that  these  should  not 
become  confused  with  the  main  traverse.  If  those  branches  are  surveyed  as  the  main 
line  advances,  they  should  always  be  numbered  as  distinct  lines,  and  if  noted  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur,  should  always  be  carefully  marked  and  numbered,  so  that 
not  only  tho  writer,  but  any  other  practical  man  may  read  and  understand  them. 

We  may  also  recommend  all  new  beginners — and  perhaps  the  rule  applies  to  the  pro* 
fessional  also— to  let  the  sight  or  vane  fixed  at  360^  always  take  the  lead,  and  the  sur- 
veyor's eye  placed  at  the  opposite  vane,  or  end  of  the  compass  or  theodolite,  except 
when  taking  back  observations.  The  remarks  in  connection  with  the  converting  table 
on  page  495  will  explain  this  more  clearly. 

In  horizontal  surveying,  let  two  drafts  be  made  from  every  station,  which  will  ex- 
pedite the  work,  as  the  surveyor  will  only  have  to  wait  for  Uie  settling  of  the  needle 
once,  instead  of  twice  by  the  other  method. 


SUltVETING  WITHOUT  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  method  of  mine  surveying.  **  Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,"  and  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  "tram-ways"  in  mines  drove  the 
>vveyor  to  seek  some  substitute  for  the  needle, — which  the  attraction  of  the  iron 
rendered  useless, — and  he  has  succeeded. 
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In  Bome  mines  the  presence  of  iron  ores  also  attracts  the  needle,  while,  generally,  no 
correct  suri'ey  can  be  made  under  ground  in  our  coal-mines  without  the  circumferentor 
or  vernier  scale  on  the  outside  of  the  compass  or  theodolite. 

The  method  of  surveying  on  this  principle  differs  from  the  magnetic  method  chiefly 
in  one  particular,  namely,  that  in  every  fresh  draft  the  position  of  the  bearing  must  be 
ascertained  by  the  back  observation  in  the  direction  of  the  sights,  and  the  angle  made 
at  the  old  station  must  be  obtained  and  preserved  at  the  new  station ;  and  this  is  evident, 
because  we  have  no  magnet  for  our  guide.  For  example: — Suppose  we  are  surveying 
over  a  railway  in  a  level,  and  the  last  observation  was  259® ;  after  measuring  the  length, 
the  instrument  is  removed  and  carried  forward  to  the  place  of  the  light  where  the  angle 
was  taken,  and  a  mark  and  light  left  at  the  old  station.  Then,  afler  the  instrument  has 
been  adjusted  in  its  true  place,  the  next  act  of  the  surveyor  is  to  place  the  centre  of  the 
vernier  on  259®,  as  it  stood  at  the  old  station;  and,  if  the  instrument  does  not  move  by 
rack-work,  he  must  keep  all  firm  with  his  hands,  and  turn  the  head  toward  the  last 
station  until  the  candle  is  seen  through  the  sights.  He  then  removes  behind  the  instru- 
ment, and  moves  the  sights  in  the  direction  for  the  next  draft,  where  the  assistant  is 
holding  a  light  for  the  purpose  (the  graduation  being  fixed),  and  this  new  draft  gives 
(say)  270P,  showing  a  difference  between  the  two  drafts  of  11}®.  Although  this  process 
is  somewhat  tedious  in  description,  it  is  simple  in  practice,  and  the  history  of  one  draft 
is  as  well  as  a  hundred;  and  we  may  observe  that,  with  proper  care  and  judgment,  this 
is  the  most  perfect  method  of  surveying,  because  there  is  no  risk  of  attraction;  and,  as 
the  circle  is  much  larger  than  the  inside  plate,  and  the  divisions  more  distinct,  together 
with  the  vernier  scale  being  applied,  the  angle  can  be  read  off  to  one  or  two  minutes, — a 
nicety  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  needle  in  the  common  way.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bearing,  there  must  be  at  least  one  draft  in  the 
traverse  where  the  needle  must  be  brought  into  play,  and  this  draft  will  determine  the 
polarity  or  direction  of  the  whole. 

Further,  let  it  be  remarked  that  a  survey  may  be  resolved  into  bearings,  and  worked 
irigonometrically,  when  this  method  is  used,  as  by  the  needle. 

Suppose  a  case  that  we  are  about  to  survey  over  a  railway,  but  there  is  space  enough 
dear  of  iron  for  the  first  draft;  and,  taking  the  observation  with  the  needle,  we  find  the 
north  point  (a  right-hand  compass)  stand  at  176}® ;  we  then  fix  the  outer  circle  with  the 
vernier  precisely  at  the  same  point,  and  then,  throwing  off  the  needle,  perform  all  the 
remainder  of  the  traverse  by  means  of  the  outer  circle.  Hence  it  will  be  evident,  then, 
if  the  outward  circle  is  also  graduated  towards  the  right  hand,  that  the  whole  course  will 
come  under  the  immediate  operation  of  the  "  converting  table,"  as  if  the  work  had  been 
performed  with  the  needle;  and  if  the  graduation  should  be  reversed,  the  "lefi-hand" 
bearings  will  apply  accordingly,  regard  being  had  to  inversion  in  both  cases. 

This  instrument  is  also  well  adapted  for  taking  the  bearing  of  slopes  having  a  lifl 
of  iron  pumps, — a  job  that  has  often  baffled  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  engineers  and 
occasioned  numerous  and  most  serious  errors. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  thus.  Suppose  we  are  in  the  first  lift,  and  from 
thence  to  the  second  the  slope  dips  3  feet  in  6  northerly.  By  applying  the  instrument 
at  some  point  in  the  level  near  the  slope  (but  far  enough  away  to  be  free  from  attraction 
by  the  pumps),  we  find  the  bearing  by  the  needle,  to  a  point  opposite  the  slope,  to  be 
due  west,  and  the  vernier  on  the  outer  rim  standing  at  90®.  We  then  remove  the  instru- 
ment to  the  slope,  where  the  light  was  held,  and  adjust  the  back  observation  as  before 
directed,  having  90®  on  the  outer  rim,  and  the  needle  thrown  off  as  useless,  because  we 
are  now  close  to  the  pumps.  A  light  is  to  be  carried  down  the  slope  as  far  as  it  can  be 
seen,  and,  afler  the  graduated  circle  has  been  screwed  fast,  the  rack  is  applied,  and  the 
sights  turned  until  we  cut  the  candle  in  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  This  being  done,  we 
examine  and  read  off  the  degree  against  the  point  of  the  vernier,  which  proves  to  be 
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(say)  187p.  Now,  as  when  the  instrament  stood  in  a  due  west  position  the  onter 
circle  stood  at  90^,  and  in  taking  the  bearing  it  stood  at  187}^  therefore,  by  subtracting 
90°  from  187}°  we  find  the  gain  to  the  right  hand  of  west  is  97}°,  and,  the  diy  being 
northerly,  the  true  bearing  of  the  shaft  is  7}°  east  of  north. 

The  imperative  call  for  accuracy  in  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  seen  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  diagonal  part  of  this  slope  is  upwards  of  240  feet,  and  the  dip  3  feet  in  6: 
consequently,  the  whole  base  is  more  than  120  feet,  and  an  error  in  the  bearing  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  surrey  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  taking  a  horizontal  draft  of  120 
feet  long,  and  on  which  an  error  of  4°  would  throw  the  end  of  the  line  nearly  9  feet  too 
far  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Should  a  suryeyor  be  called  to  do  a  job  of  this  kind,  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable 
instrument  he  may  accomplish  it  in  the  following  manner.  Let  him  fix  a  cross-staff  in 
such  a  position  that  through  one  pair  of  sights  he  can  see  the  candle  in  the  slope,  and 
in  the  line  of  the  other  pair  he  has  the  compass  fixed  in  the  level,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
attraction :  consequently,  the  light  in  the  slope  and  the  compass  in  the  level  are  two 
objects  forming  a  right  angle  with  his  cross-staff.  He  then  requests  his  assistant  to 
look  at  a  light  held  immediately  over  the  head  of  his  oross-staff  through  the  sights  of 
the  compass,  and  he  finds  this  (say)  12°  north  of  west;  and,  as  the  bearing  of  the  shaft 
is  exactly  at  right  angles  with  this  line,  if  the  dip  is  northerly  the  bearing  of  the  shaft 
will  be  12°  east  of  north;  i^  southerly,  12°  west  of  south.  The  best  cross-staffs,  or 
instruments  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  right  angles,  are  now  made  of  a  hollow, 
cylindrical  shape,  of  brass,  vnth  cuts  or  apertures  for  taking  the  observation;  but  a 
substitute  may  be  used,  on  a  pinch,  by  drawing  two  lines  at  right  angles  on  a  board 
about  six  inches  square  and  an  inch  thick.  Let  these  lines  be  cut  half  an  inch  deep 
with  a  fine  saw,  and  then  fix  the  board  on  a  three-feet  stand:  if  the  lines  are  truly 
drawn  and  cut,  this  rough  instrument  will  serve  until  a  better  one  can  be  procured. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  old  method  in  laying  down  a  traverse  was  by  drawing  a  parallel  line  and 
removing  the  |^i-otractor  at  every  draft.  The  evils  of  this  practice  are  too  glaring  to 
require  remark. 

Fix  your  protractor  and  lay  off  as  many  drafts  as  will  come  vnthin  the  convenient 
range/bf  your  parallel  ruler;  number  them  in  order  as  they  stand  in  your  dialling* 
book;  remove  the  protractor  and  lay  off  the  first  draft  from  the  centre  direct;  then 
apply  the  protractor  to  the  centre  and  No.  2,  and  make  the  parallel  movement  until  you 
touch  the  end  of  the  last  line,  or  No.  1,  and  then  draw  and  point  off  the  length  of  No. 
2,  and  so  on  through  all  the  drafts  you  have  pointed  off  from  the  protractor. 

The  advantages  of  laying  down  or  pointing  off  a  number  of  drafts  at  one  fixing  of 
the  protractor,  and  then  applying  them  in  their  true  length  and  position,  is  most  con- 
spicuous; and  the  geometrician  will  testify  of  its  superiority,  boUi  as  it  regards  accu- 
racy and  expedition. 

CONVERTINa  TABLE. 

Remarks  on  ihe/oUawing  table  for  converting  the  degrees  recorded  in  the  dtaUing-book  of 
an  under-ground  survey  into  the  hearings.    {See  IMle,  page  4^5.) 

All  practical  men  are  aware  of  the  difficulty,  hazard,  and  delay  that  attend  an 
attempt  to  obtain  the  bearing  of  every  draft  under-ground  in  a  long  and  complicated 
survey.  The  best  process  is  to  record  the  degree  or  angle  only  at  which  the  needle 
•etties,  and  after  the  work  is  finished  under-ground ;  then  convert  the  various  angles 
into  the  real  bearing  or  true  direction  of  each  draft;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  bear* 
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ings  must  be  obtained  if  the  work  is  to  be  mathematically  proved.  But,  as  it  Ls  not  on 
easy  matter  to  turn  a  long  oourse  of  surveying  into  the  bearings  with  an  assurance  of 
being  correct,  this  table  has  been  constructed  fur  that  express  purpose;  and  its  utility, 
simplicity^  and  perfection  have  been  acknowledged  by  many  practical  men. 

EXPLANATION. 

All  circumferentors  (dial,  or  miner's  compass)  are  not  graduated  alike.  In  all  cases, 
360°  stands  at  the  north  point,  and  180°  at  the  south;  but  some  are  figured  towards  the 
right  hand  from  the  north  point  (which  we  call  a  "right-hand  dial"),  and  others toirards 
the  lefl  hand:  so  that  a  ''right-hand  dial"  has  90°  at  the  east  point,  and  a  ''left-band 
diaP'  has  90°  at  the  west  point.  This  diversity  of  graduation  has  often  caused  much 
perplexity  and  confusion  among  surveyors.  The  following  table  is  contrived  to  suit 
both  sorts  of  instruments,  and  is  so  plainly  arranged  and  marked  as  to  require  but  little 
explanation.  It  must  be  specially  regarded  that  the  table  has  been  constructed  upHin 
the  consideration  that  the  eye  of  the  surveyor  has  been  applied  to  the  south  sight  or 
vane  standing  against  180°:  this  must  be  invuriably  the  case.  Hence  the  north  sight 
must  always  take  the  lead,  and  the  young  practitioner  may  here  be  told  that  in  survey- 
ing a  level  and  making  double,  or  fore  and  back,  drafts  at  every  station,  that  although 
his  eye  must  be  placed  at  the  north  sight,  necessarily,  for  the  back  observation,  yet,  as 
the  dial  has  not  been  turned,  the  needle  wiU  stand  to  the  true  degree  for  the  record^  and 
no  confusion  or  liability  to  error  can  occur. 

In  converting  an  under-ground  survey,  or  any  other,  from  angles  into  bearings,  it  is 
obviously  our  first  object  to  know  the  graduation  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  work 
has  been  performed ;  and  if  it  has  been  a  "  right-hand  dial,"  and  the  first  draft  was  i^n 
167°,  the  bearing  would  be  13°  west  of  south;  but  if  it  was  done  by  a  ** left-hand  dial,*' 
the  bearing  would  be  13°  east  of  south.  The  only  thing  where  a  liability  to  error  at 
all  exists  in  obtaining  the  bearings  by  inspection  from  this  table,  and  where  caution  is 
required,  is  in  applying  the  fractions  of  degrees  when  they  occur  in  the  drafts.  On  these 
occasions,  observe  that  when  the  angle  and  bearing  progress  alike,  as  in  all  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  column,  then  the  fraction  must  be  added  to  the  whole  number  of  the  beariu;:; 
but  otherwise,  as  in  the  right-hand  side,  the  fraction  must  be  deducted  from  the  \«h.»]e 
number.  Lastly,  the  following  desirable  proof  may  be  resorted  to: — ff  the  cmtrse  has 
been  correctly  converted^  the  degree  and  hearing  added  together  or  subtracted  from  each 
other  will  make  one  of  the  following  numbers:  0,  90,  180,  270,  360;  and  this  may  be 
done  almost  at  a  glance,  after  the  survey  has  been  converted  into  bearings. 

J_M__|_ '-  I  w  -  -  -  _ 

NoTS. — As  before  stutod,  wo  ore  quoting  Budge  freely  in  this  chapter  on  Mine  Survojing. 
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FIRST  TABLE. 


HYPOTHENUSE  RADIUS, 

ONE  FATHOM,  SIX  FEET. 


Arou. 

PmFZHDICIILAB. 

Deg. 

Min. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Dedmals. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Decimals. 

Deg. 

mn. 

1 

0 

0 

.02094 

6 

0 

89 

59 

2 

0 

0 

.04189 

6 

0 

89 

58 

8 

0 

0 

.06288 

6 

0 

89 

57 

4 

0 

0 

.08387 

6 

0 

89 

56 

6 

0 

0 

.10482 

6 

0 

89 

55 

6 

0 

0 

.12676 

6 

0 

89 

54 

7 

0 

0 

.14670 

6 

0 

89 

58 

8 

0 

0 

.16766 

6 

0 

89 

52 

9 

0 

0 

.18859 

6 

0 

89 

51 

10 

0 

0 

.20948 

6 

0 

89 

50 

11 

0 

0 

23038 

6 

0 

89 

49 

12 

0 

0 

.25132 

6 

0 

89 

48 

18 

0 

0 

.27225 

6 

0 

89 

47 

14 

0 

0 

.29319 

6 

0 

89 

46 

15 

0 

0 

.81414 

6 

11 

.99982 

89 

45 

• 

80 

0 

0 

.62831 

5 

11 

.99726 

89 

80 

45 

0 

0 

94245 

5 

11 

.99381 

89 

15 

PSEPIHSIOULAB. 

Basi. 

Avau. 

NoTi. — This  page  will  be  found  useftil  in  particular  cases  for  long  lines  where  the  angle 
is  required  to  be  very  minute.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  there  is  but  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  difference  in  one  fathom  between  the  hypothenuse  and  perpendicular  on  the  first 
15',  or  first  |  of  a  degree,  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  at  any  less  fraction  would  be 
useless. 


AHOUL 

Basi. 

PiaPEKMCtlAK. 

l>eg. 

Min. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Decimals. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Decimals. 

Teg. 

Min. 

1 

0 

1 

.26667 

5 

.98908 

89 

15 

0 

1 

.57067 

5 

.98286 

45 

80 

0 

1 

.88474 

5 

.97582 

80 

45 

0 

2 

.19877 

5 

.96664 

15 

2 

0 

2 

.51276 

5 

.95614 

88 

15 

0 

2 

.82666 

5 

.94249 

45 

80 

0 

8 

.14060 

5 

.93147 

80 

45 

0 

8 

.45442 

5 

.91708 

15 

8 

0 

8 

.76819 

5 

.90182 

87 

15 

0 

4 

.08188 

5 

.88420 

45 

80 

0 

4 

.89649 

5 

.86571 

80 

45 

0 

4 

.70902 

5 

.84584 

1 

1 

15 

JUSM. 

Aholb. 
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1 

•  1 

" 

AmuL 

Biai. 

K 

1>^ 

ma. 

Feet 

Inches. 

DednuUa. 

Feet. 

Inchea. 

DedmalB. 

X>eg. 

MlB. 

4 

0 

5 

.02246 

5 

11 

.82461 

86 

16 

0 

5 

.88581 

5 

11 

.80201 

45 

80 

0 

5 

.64905 

5 

11 

.77805 

80 

45 

0 

5 

.96219 

5 

11 

.75272 

15 

6 

0 

6 

.27521 

5 

11 

.72602 

86 

15 

0 

6 

.58811 

5 

11 

.69798 

45 

80 

0 

6 

.90090 

5 

11 

.66858 

80 

45 

0 

7 

.21854 

5 

11 

.68778 

15 

6 

0 

7 

.62605 

5 

11 

.60558 

84 

15 

0 

7 

.88842 

5 

11 

.67205 

45 

80 

0 

8 

.15068 

5 

11 

.58718 

80 

45 

0 

8 

.46269 

5 

11 

.50098 

15 

7 

0 

8 

.77459 

5 

11 

.46888 

88 

15 

0 

9 

.08638 

5 

11 

.42485 

46 

80 

0 

9 

.89789 

5 

11 

.88408 

80 

45 

0 

9 

.70926 

5 

11 

.84234 

15 

8 

0 

10 

.02046 

5 

11 

.29930 

82 

15 

0 

10 

.88147 

5 

11 

.25490 

45 

80 

0 

10 

.64228 

5 

11 

.20914 

80 

45 

0 

10 

.95288 

5 

11 

.16208 

15 

9 

0 

11 

.26828 

5 

11 

.11856 

81 

15 

0 

11 

.67847 

5 

.  11 

.06874 

• 

45 

80 

0 

11 

.88348 

5 

11 

.01266 

30 

45 

0 

.19816 

5 

10 

.96004 

15 

10 

0 

.50267 

5 

10 

.90616 

80 

15 

0 

.81198 

6 

10 

.85098 

45 

80 

1 

.12096 

5 

10 

.79485 

30 

45 

1 

.42978 

5 

10 

.78648 

16 

11 

1 

.78825 

6 

10 

.67716 

79 

15 

2 

.04650 

6 

10 

.61654 

46 

80 

2 

.85449 

5 

10 

.66458 

80 

45 

2 

.66221 

5 

10 

.49128 

16 

12 

2 

.96964 

6 

10 

.42668 
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11 
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9 

.8096 
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0 

11 

.8818 

9 

.6478 
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•• 

0 

5 

0 
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9 

.9698 

15 

0 

6 

0 

.9526 

10 

.0956 

80 

0 

6 

1 

.4988 

10 

.6868 

• 

45 

0 

5 

2 

.0892 

11 

.0418 

41 

0 

5 

2 

•6886 

11 

.4009 

15 

0 

6 

8 

.1420 

11 

.7651 

80 

0 

6 

8 

.7002 

2 

0 

.1888 

45 

0 

5 

4 

.2624 

2 

0 

.6049 

42 

0 

5 

4 

.8291 

2 

0 

.8855 

• 

15 

0 

6 

5 

.4002 

2 

1 

.2686 

80 

0 

5 

6 

.9758 

^ 

2 

1 

.6566 

45 

0 

5 

6 

.6705 

2 

2 

.0496 

48 

0 

6 

7 

.1411 

2 

2 

.4476 

15 

0 

5 

7 

.7308 

2 

2 

.8507 

80 

0 

6 

8 

.8264 

2 

8 

.2691 

1  45 

0 

6 

8 

.9250 

2 

8 

.6727 
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■ 

Bin. 

HTFOTBiinni. 

D« 

Min. 

ItOk. 

Veel. 

IncbM. 

Dodmalfl. 

IMh. 

Feat. 

IncbM. 
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0 
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16 
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46 
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2 
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8 

.2122 
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8 

.1195 

80 

0 

8 

.8722 

2 

8 

.6978 

45 
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4 

.5882 

2 

9 

.0814 

47 

0 

5 

.2106 
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9 

.5721 

15 

0 

6 

.8892 

2 

10 

.0694 

80 

0 

6 

.6742 

2 

10 

.6785 

46 

0 

7 

.2658 

2  . 

11 

.0844 

48 

0 

7 

.9641 

2 

11 

•6023 

15 

0 

8 

.6692 

8 

0 

.1278 

80 

0 

9 

.8812 

8 

0 

.6596 

45 

0 

10 

.1008 

8 

1 

.1991 

49 

0 

10 

.8265 

8 

1 

.7462 

16 

0 

11 

.6601 

8 

2 

.8009 

80 

0 

.8012 

8 

2 

.8684 

45 

1 

.0498 

8 

8 

.4887 

60 

1 

.8062 

8 

4 

.0122 

15 

2 

.6699 

8 

4 

.6987 

80 

3 

.8480 

8 

5 

.1936 

45 

4 

.1286 

8 

5 

.7970 

61 

4 

.9128 

8 

6 

.4091 

15 

5 

.7101 

8 

7 

.0800 

80 

6 

.6104 

8 

7 

.6699 

45 

7 

.8816 

8 

9 

.2990 

62 

8 

.1560 

8 

8 

.9474 

18 

8 

.VOlMl 

8 

9 

.6058 

80 

9 

.8822 

8 

10 

.2729 

45 

10 

.6848 

8 

10 

.9505 

68 

^ 

11 

.5472 

8 

11 

.6381 

15 

2 

0 

.4197 

0 

.8860 

80 

2 

1 

.8024 

1 

.0446 

45 

2 

2 

.1956 

1 

.7686 

64 

2 

8^ 

.0995 

A 

2 

.4987 

15 

% 

4 

.0148 

4 

8 

.2850 

80 

% 

4 

.9408 

a 

.9876 

46 

2 

6 

.8776 

1 

4 

.7620 

66 

2 

6 

.8267 

5 

.6282 

15 

2 

7 

•7876  V 

6 

.8165 

80 

2 

8 

.7606 

7 

.1172 

46 

2 

9. 

.7468 

7 

.9806 

66 

2 

10 

.7444 

8 

.7570 

15 

2 

11 

.7556 

9 

.6966 

80 

8 

0 

.7801 

10 

.4497 

46 

8 

1 

.8182 

11 

.8165 

67 

8 

2 

.8708 

6 

0 

.1976 

15 

8 

8 

.9865 

5 

1 

.0932 

80 

8 

6 

.0174 

6 

2 

.oas4 

46 

8 

6 

.1181 

6 

2 

.9287 

68 

8 

7 

.2241 

5 

8 

.8697 

15 

8 

8 

.8507 

6 

4 

.8265 

80 

8 

9 

.4983 

1 

6 

5 

.7994 

46 

8 

10 

.6528 

5 

6 

.7890 
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THIBD  TABLB. 


BASE  RADIUS, 

ONB  rATHOM,  SIX  IBBT. 


Astti. 

h™«„^ 

PlEPnrDIOULAB. 

Degriei. 

Ikth. 

r«et 

InchM. 

DfdnudB. 

r«et 

InchM. 

DedmAliL 

1 

67 

1 

9 

.60554 

57 

1 

8 

.87726 

2 

28 

8 

11 

.06698 

28 

8 

9 

.81022 

8 

19 

0 

7 

.72726 

19 

0 

5 

.84186 

4 

14 

2 

0 

.16226 

14 

1 

9 

.64795 

6 

11 

2 

10 

.10784 

11 

2 

6 

.96874 

6 

9 

8 

4 

.80760 

9 

8 

1 

.08424 

7 

8 

1 

2 

.79665 

8 

0 

10 

.89294 

8 

7 

1 

1 

.84185 

7 

0 

8 

.80662 

9 

6 

2 

4 

.25668 

6 

1 

10 

.59011 

10 

5 

4 

6 

.68148 

5 

4 

0 

.83229 

11 

5 

1 

5 

.84070 

5 

0 

10 

.40789 

12 

4 

4 

10 
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4 

4 

2 

.78887 

18 

4 

2 

8 
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4 

1 

11 

.86626 

14 

4 

0 

9 

.61672 

4 

0 

0 

.77622 

15 
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5 

2 
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4 

4 
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16 

8 

8 

9 

.21278 

8 

2 

11 

.09884 

17 

8 

2 

6 

.26186 

8 

1  . 

7 

.50189 

18 

8 

»1 

4 

.99690 
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0 

5 

.59821 

19 
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0 
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.15185 

2 

5 

6 

.10818 

20 

2 

5 

6 

.61892 

2 

4 

5 

.81887 

21 
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4 

8 
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2 

8 

7 
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22 
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4 

0 

.20164 
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2 

10 
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28 
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24 
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1 
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9 

.80796 

28 

2 
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8 

.41231 
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2 

0 

4 
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4 

9 

.89144 
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2 

0 

0 
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48 
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49 
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11 
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.58864 
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11 
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11 
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0 

8 

6 

.66922 

BXPIANATIOK  OF  THE  DIAGRAM: 

Table  L 

In  this  eoheme  the>  h jpothenase  is  made  radius :  coneeqaently,  Khe  other  sides  are  the 
sine  and  cosine,  of  the  included  angle. 

Corollary, — Suppose  one  end  of  the  line  A  B-to  remain  at  A  while  the  otiier  end  B 
is  moved  round  from  e  to/:  then  it  is  evident  that  the  base  C  B  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  perpendicular  B  D  to  decrease,  until  the  whole  quadrant  haa  been  swept  off. 

At  45°,  or  the  middle  of  the  quadrant,  the  base  and  perpendicular  are  equal,  and 
from  that  point  to  90°  the  base  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  perpendicular 
decreased  from  V*  to  46°:  hence  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  of  this  table  in 
counting  the  degrees  backward  from  46  to  90.  ^ 

Table  II. 

Here  the  perpendicular  is  made  radius:  therefore  the  hypothenuse  A  0  will  be  the 
secant,  and  the  base  B  G  the  tangent,  of  the  angle  A.  On  this  principle  it  is  clear  that 
as  the  angle  increases  the  base  and  hypothenuse  will  continue  (throughout  the  whole 
quadrant)  to  increase  in  proportion. 

Table  III. 

In  this  diagram  the  base  b  made  radius:  therefore,  by  mathematical  demenstratioo, 
the  perpendicular  A  C  is  the  co-tangent,  and  the  hypothenuse  B  C  the  co-secant,  of  the 
angle  C ;  and  here  it  will  be  plain  that  as  the  angle  C  is  increased  the  hypothenuse  and 
perpendicular  will  proportionably  be  diminished. 


EXPLANATION  AND  USE  OF  T&E  TABLES. 

The  reader  will  observe  three  distinct  tables,  for  the  obvious  reaaon  of  making  each 
side  of  the  triangle  radius. 

In  each  case  the  radius,  or  given  side,  is  one  fathom,  or  six  feet,  being  the  most  con- 
venient and  familiar  proportion  that  could  have  been  introduced. 

The  principal  calculations  include  every  quarter,  or  fifteen  minutes  of  a  degree,  and 
extend  from  1  to  89  degrees^  being  sufficiently  extensive  and  minute  for  mining  purposes 
(the  angle  of  any  intermediate  division  not  being  distinguished  or  required);  and'here 
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It  nuut  be  observed  that  the  divisiona  are  ezpreased  bj  15,  30,  and  45  minntes,  whioh 
numbers  represent  \,  ^^  and  f  of  a  degree. 

The  first  and  most  essential  table  is  that  wher^  the  hypothenuse,  or  longest  side,  is 
made  radios,  extending  nearly  throughout  the  quadrant,  and  eyery  calculation  wrought 
out  to  five  decimal  places  of  an  ineh,  hereby  giving  a  direct  answer,  in  exact  ratio  to 
six  feet  of  tiie  given  side,  to  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  at  first,  with  persons  unacquainted  with 
mathenmtical  order,  in  reading  the  first  table.  It  must  be  remarked  that  from  V  to 
45°,  or  the  middle  of  the  quadrant,  the  degrees  and  parts  are  oil  on  the  left-hand  side 
descending,  the  base  stands  in  the  adjoining  columns,  and  the  perpendicular  on  the 
same  line  to  the  right;  but  beyond  that  point  the  degrees  will  be  found  on  the  rights 
hand  side  ascending,  and  then  it  must  be  specially  noted  that  the  perpendicular  and 
base  vriU  have  changed  their  positions,  the  base  now  standing  on  the  rightrhand  and 
the  perpendicular  on  the  left-hand  side. 

In  the  second  table  the  perpendicular  is  given,  and  the  angles  extend  to  60°.  One 
valuable  mining  property  of  this  table  is  that  it  gives  at  sight  the  dip  in  six  feet  of 
every  angle  within  the  range  of  60°,  including  the  divinens:  so  that  if  it  is  required  to 
know  the  dip  in  six  feet  on  any  degree,  or  quarter  of  a  degree,  between  1  and  60,  it 
will  be  immediately  discovered  by  an  inspection  of  the  base  in  the  oolumn  adjoining 
the  given  angle  in  this  table. 

In  the  third  and  last  table  the  base  is  given,  and,  as  the  applicadon  of  this  part  of 
the  work  is  not  so  general  asr  the  preceding,  the  angles  have  been  given  in  degrees  only: 
nevertheless  this  table  is  indispensable  on  some  occasions,  especially  in  levelling  or 
driving  adits.    It  will  be  found,  like  the  second  table,  to  extend  from  1  to-  60  degrees. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  the  tables  under  each  separate  head,  it  only 
romuns  for  us,  after  a  few  general  observations,  to  recommend  the  learner  to  the  inspee- 
tion  of  the  following  examples ;  for  we  believe  that  one  practical  operation  vrill  do  more 
towards  giving  him  a  <elear  understanding  or  comprehension  of  the  subject  than  a 
volume  written  expressly  thereon,  confined  to  mere  speculative  description. 

It  may  be  remarked  diat  in  almost  every  instance  the  geometrical  construction  of 
the  figure  is  introduced  with  the  calculation,  which  will  tend  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
practitioner  and  improvement  of  the  beginner. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  the  same  attention  must  be  paid  in  taking  the 
angle  and  measuring  the  given  line,  when  these  tables  are  used,  as  if  the  operatipn 
were  performed  any  other  way. 

It  is  a  conmion  practice  in  mining  to  take  the  angle  of  dips  or  slopes  vrith  the  cover 
of  the  dial  and  a  plumb-line ;  and  in  short  drafts,  with  great  care,  this  method  may 
answer  well  enough ;  but  when  any  very  important  work  is  to  be  performed  we  would 
strongly  recommend  the  application  of  a  more  perfect  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
angle;  for  it  is  well  known  that  if  this  part  of  the  process  should  not  be  correct,  the 
result  of  the  whole  work  must  be  erroneous  as  a  matter  of  course;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  the  minutise  of  an  angle  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty  by  the  foregoing  method.  The  theodolite  certainly  stands  unrivalled  for 
taking  both  horizontal  and  vertical  angles. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  controveray  on  this  subject.  Those  who  imagine  the 
sextant  or  quadrant  graduated  on  the  cover  of  the  dial  well  calculated  for  the  purpose, 
let  them  continue  to  use  it;  only  we  would  especially  note  that,  should  an  error  ensue, 
it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  attributed  to  the  real  cause,  and  to  that  only ;  for,  as  in  all 
trigonometrical  questions,  the  angle  and  side  are  always  given  to  find  the  other  parts 
of  the  triangle:  consequentiy,  the  sum  of  the  one  and  length  of  the  other  are  presup- 
posed to  have  been  oorrecUy  ascertained  previous  to  the  conmiencement  of  any  other 
operation. 
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Finally,  for  the  learner's  sake,  we  observe  that,  as  the  tables  exhibit  only  the  relatiye 
proportions  to  the  radius  of  one  fathom,  or  six  feet,  and  are  wrought  out  to  fiye  places 
of  decimals  to  an  inch,  it  becomes  necessary  that  erery  one  who  would  use  this  work 
successfully  should  have  some  knowledge  of  decimated  arithmetic,  because  he  will  haye, 
in  most  cases,  to  multiply  for  the  whole  numbers  and  take  parts  for  the  fraction  of  the 
fathom.  For  example,  suppose  the  given  side  to  be  the  hypothenuse,  measuring  16 
fathoms,  3  feet,  and  6  inches:  he  will  then  have  to  take  out  the  numbers  opposite  the 
given  angle  in  the  tables,  and  multiply  them  by  16,  for  the  base  and  perpendicular 
respectively,  then  divide  half  the  tabular  measure  for  the  3  feet,  odd  feet,  and  one-aixth 
of  the  remainder  for  the  6  inches,  and  add  them  together  for  the  sum  of  the  required 
sides  of  the  triangle. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  radius  in  every  case  is  6  feet,  or  1  fathom:  consequently, 
the  number  of  fathoms  in  the  given  side,  whether  that  side  be  hypothenuse,  perpen* 
dicular,  or  base,  will  be  the  multiplier  of  the  tabular  numbers;  and  should  there  be  a 
fraction  in  the  multiplier,  the  multiplicand  must  be  divided  by  that  fraction,  agreeably 
with  the  rule  of  practice. 

In  some  of  the  following  examples  the  product  has  been  obtained  in  fathoms  and 
parts;  but  we  would  recommend  the  learner  to  carry  on  the  work  in  ftei  (except  in 
cases  where  the  answer  is  required  in  fathoms),  as  he  will  find  it  more  simple  and  expe- 
ditious. We  speak  of  the  muUiplicand^  or  number  multiplied.  The  multiplier  must 
invariably  be  fathoms ;  and  should  the  given  side  be  nominated  in  feet,  it  must  be  di- 
vided by  6,  to  bring  it  into  fathoms,  before  the  operation  is  begun  by  the  foregoing  casen. 

It  may  be  further  noticed  that  when  any  of  the  given  sides  in  the  tables  amount  to 
6  feet,  they  are  expressed  in  fathoms,  &c. ;  but  whenever  it  may  be  required  to  produce 
the  answer  in  feet,  ^.,  the  numbers  should  be  reduced  to  that  measure  before  they 
multiplied,  and  this  can  be  done  by  mere  inspection,  vix.  :* 

Fath.  Vt  In.  Ft  In. 

Table2d,<62o i^  \    \    l\To\  ^^  l^""  I    al^ 

*-Hyp.    1    8    9.6063  J  ^Hyp.    9    9.6068 


DEFINITION  OF  A  RIGHT-ANGLED  TRIANGLE. 

In  order  to  use  the  foregoing  tables  with  due  effect,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the 
reader  should  understand  any  thing  of  the  science  of  trigonometry,  that  part  of  the 
work  having  been  accomplished:  so  that,  by  the  help  of  a  few  of  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic,  he  may  obtain,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty,  every  thing  required  to 
be  known  in  the  geometrical  part  of  ftiining. 

Previous  to  an  elucidation  of  the  simple  method  of  working  by  the  tables,  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  introduce  the  operation  by  a  few  preliminary  observations  and  extracts 
on  the  nature  and  properties  of  right-angled  triangles. 

Plane  trigonometry  is  the  art  of  measuring  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  de- 
scribed on  a  plane  surface,  or  of  such  triangles  as  are  composed  of  straight  lines. 

The  theory  of  triangles  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  geometrical  knowledge;  for  all 
straight-lined  figures  may  be  reduced  to  triangles.  The  angles  of  a  triangle  determine 
only  its  relative  species,  and  are  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds ;  but  the 
sides  determine  its  absolute  magnitude,  and  may  be  expressed  in  fathoms,  yards,  feet, 
or  any  other  lineal  measure. 

*  Am  before  obMrred,  theee  Ublei  are  from  "  Badge'!  Practical  Mining  Guide,**— a  Oornish  work,— in  which 
fltthoms  ere  ued  genenllj.  To  convert  them  into  ftet  here  would  onlj  oonfViae,  And  not  add  to  the  rimplldty 
of  the  operation. 
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THB0BEM8. 

A  right-angled  triangle  (the  only  kind  generally  necessary  to  be  treated  of  for  mining 
parposes)  is  that  which  has  one  right  angle  in  it.  The  longest  side,  or  that  opposite  to 
the  right  angle,  is  called  the  hypothenuse ;  the  other  two  are  called  the  legs  or  sides,  or 
the  baae  and  perpendicular:  or,  by  Euclid's  definition,  "In  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
side  opposite  to  the  right  angle  is  called  the  htpothenusi  ;  and  of  the  other  sides,  that 
upon  which  the  figure  is  supposed  to  stand  is  called  the  bass,  and  the  remaining  side 

the  PXRPENDICULAR.'' 

The  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180 
degrees. 

The  greater  side  of  every  triangle  has  the  greater  angle  opposite  to  it 

The  squares  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  double  the  square  of  half  the 
base,  and  of  the  square  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  bisect  the  base. 

The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  being  equal  to  half  a  circle,  or 
180  degrees,  it  therefore  follows  that  if  either  acute  angle,  in  such  triangle,  be  taken 
from  90^,  the  remainder  will  be  the  other  acute  angle,  or  the  complement 

The  supplement  of  any  angle  is  what  that  angle  wants  of  180^:  hence  the  supplo- 
ment  of  any  one  angle  is  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

A  few  other  properties  of  right-angled  triangles  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  vis.:  when 
the  angle  opposite  the  base  is  30°,  the  hypothenuse  is  exactly  double  the  length  of  the 
base. 

When  the  angles  are  45°,  the  base  and  perpendicular  are  equal. 

When  the  angle  opposite  the  base  is  60°,  the  hypothenuse  is  double  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular. 

ApplieaHan, 

To  show  how  a  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  theorems  may  be  rendered  useful  in 
mining  praotioes,  suppose  in  the  triangle  ABC,  figure  153,  the  base  B  A  represented  a 
drift  or  cross-cut,  and  the  side  A  C  a  seam,  making  an  angle  with  the  base  of  66°  30^: 
consequently,  the  angle  A  must  be  23°  30^,  because  it  requires  that  number  of  degrees 
to  constitute  a  right  angle,  the  complement  of  the  angle  A,  or  180°,  the  supplement  of 
the  triangle  ABC. 

Again,  suppose  the  angle  C  of  the  slope  C  A,  figure  154,  were  found  to  be  39°  30^ : 
then  the  opposite  angle  A  must  contain  50°  30^. 

We  now  approach  towards  the  actual  use  of  the  tables,  and  have  succeeded,  we  hope, 
in  clearing  idl  impediments  out  of  the  learner's  way,  so  that  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
veadily  applying  the  numbers  to  dialling  operations.  We  have  previously  set  a  few 
examples  of  the  mere  act  of  taking  out  the  primes,  and  have  studiously  endeavored  to 
render  every  thing  as  perspicuous  and  comprehensible  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would 
possibly  admit  But  should  any  one  have  gone  thus  far  and  still  find  an  obscurity  hang 
over  him,  so  that  he  cannot  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  he  would  wish 
or  as  he  may  have  expected,  yet  let  him  not  be  discouraged :  this  will  always  be  the  case 
▼ith  every  one  who-  calculates  on  fully  comprehending  any  thing  oonnected  with  the 
mathematics  by  definition  or  description  only.  Let  him  steadily,  attentively,  and  per- 
severingly  proceed  with  the  examples,  and,  if  he  is  properly  interested  in  tiie  matter, 
he  will  soon  find  the  sulject  open  with  perspicuity  and  demonstration  on  his  mind,  and 
convey  to  him  the  inoontiovertible  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  ealonlatioDS,  as  well  as 
^0  correctness  of  his  own  views,  ideas,  or  conceptions  of  the  subject 
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TaBUI  I«— EZAMPLI. 

When  iJie  angle  is  9°  and  the  hypothenose  1  fathom,  what  is  the  length  of  the  other 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  respectiyelj? 

Am.  Base,  11.26328in.,  Perp.  5ft  11.11356an. 

EXAMPLB. 

When  the  angle  is  48^  15^,  or  48^  degrees*,  and  the  hypothenose  1  fathom,  what  are 
the  lengths  of  the  other  sides?  Ana,  Base,  4ft.  5.71613in.,  Perp.  3ft.  11.94348in. 

TaBLB  II. — ^EXAMPLI. 

When  the  angle  is  35^  45^,  or  35i  degrees,  and  the  perpendionlar  1  fathom*  what  ia 
die  length  of  the  hypothenuse  and  base  respeotiyely? 

^fis.  Base,  4fb.  3.8326in.,  Hyp.  Ifath.  1ft  4.7165iii. 

Example. 

Giyen  the  angle  59®  SCK,  perpendionlar  1  &thom;  the  other  sides  are  required. 

^fis.  Base,  Ifath.  4ft  2.2317in.,  Hyp.  Ifath.  5ft  9.8612in. 

TaBLI  ni. — EXAXFUL 

Given  the  angle  5^  base  liathom ;  the  hypothenmse  and  perpendionlar  ate  required. 

Ana.  Hyp.  llfath.  2ft.  10.10734in.,  Perp.  llfath.  2iL  6.96374iii. 

EZAJIPIil. 

Given  the  angle  Z(f,  base  1  fathom;  the  other  sides  are  required. 

Ana.  Hyp.  2fath.  Oft  Oin.,  Perp.  Ifath.  4ft  4.70766in. 

Notir- The  Ibregoliig  example!  terfe  only  to  ezempUfy  the  maimer  of  taking  oat  the  pcimea  fttwi  the  tablea; 
and,  aa  the  given  lide  ia  exactly  one  Ikthom,  of  conne  the  tablea  giTe  a  direct  anawer.  In  the  Ibtlowing  examplea 
the  mode  of  taking  oat  the  tabolar  nombera  ia  predaelj  as  the  foBogoing,  hut  tki  mania*  ^fftOt0m»  onpfirfmrf  in 
Vu  kngOi  qf  fktgivei^  tMkwtUUikt  imttt^pMer  qf  ikt  other  Hda  </  the  iriangU. 


FLARE  TRIGONOlfETBT.    BT  THE  TABUS. 

Ca8I  L — ^WhBV  THB  HtPOTHINUSI  18  QIYIN. 

RuLi. — Look  in  the  first  tahle,  and  against  the  given  angle  stands  the  base  and  per> 
pendicular,  answering  to  one  fathom  of  the  hypothenuse;  take  out  tliese  numben,  and 
multiply  Uiem  respectively  by  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse. 

ExAMPLB. 

Given  the  angle  23^  3(K,  and  hypothenuse  12  fathoms;  the  base  and  perpendicular 
are  required. 

Boh.                                                    FefpenHwlar. 
Feet   2  .  4.70903                                         Feet   5  .  6.02833 
12  12 

2&'.  8.51915  66  .  0.38096 


•in  Ihia example, aa  the  angle  exeeada  4IP,  it iHU  be  fcond  ataadlng  on  the  figh^hamd  aUeef  aepage(aa 
already  explained),  and  the  denomination  of  the  reqoired  ddea  will  be  fbnnd  at  the  bottoai.  A  littk  attention  to 
thla  order  will  prerent  the  miatake,  which  may  otherwiie  take  place,  by  an  interrion  of  the  baaa  and  perpes- 
dicolar. 
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Pkociu. 
Drtwthe  line  A  B  of  tm;  length ;  nuke  the  angle  C=Z!P 
30^  bj  ft  acale  of  chords,  or  with  a  protractor;  draw  the  hj- 
pothenme  A  C  :s  72  feet  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  Frjin 
C  let  fall  the  perpendicular  C  B;  then  A  B  C  is  the  triangle 
required.  A  B,  measured  bj  the  Mine  scale  of  equal  parts, 
will  be  28  feet  8}  inohes,  and  B  C  wiU  be  66  feet. 

Cask  II. — Whxk  thi  Pibpindicular  is  aimr. 

BtiLt. — Lo(A  in  the  eeoond  table,  and  opposite  the  given 
angle  will  be  fonnd  the  base  and  hjpotbenuse  corresponding 
to  one  fathom  of  the  perpendicular;  multiplj  these  Diimben 
separately  b;  the  length  of  the  perpendioular. 


EXAMFLB. 

OiTen  the  angle  39°  ZV,  and  perpendicular  9  fathoma  3  bet;  the  hypotluatue  and 
ba«»are  required. 

Operaiiim. 


m 


11.3522 


6.1668 
5.6761 


Process. 
Draw  the  line  A  B  of  a  sufficient  length;  at  an; 
point  B  erect  the  perpendicular  B  C,  which  make 
equal  to  57  feet  by  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  At  0 
make  the  angle  =  39"  3(K,  the  complement  of  A. 
From  C  draw  the  hypothennse,  and  it  will  cot  the 
base  A  B  in  the  point  A ;  then  will  A  B  meaanre 
47  feet,  and  A  C  73  feet  10  indies. 


Casi  III. — Whin  tsi  Basi  is  otm. 
RuLi.— Look  in  the  third  table,  and  opposite  the 
given  angle  (as  in  the  former  cases)  the 

■ambers  to  one  fiatbom  ef  base  will  be 


I'l'l  ' 

1   8.3096 
9 

11 

0 

3   11.7864 
3   10.6548 

Urp.  12 

1   10.4412 

IM.lKt. 

,  which,  beiag  anltipliad  by  the  given  lengdi  of  the  bem,  pTodueee  tte  hypo- 
lOse  and  perpendicnlai. 


•  II  bH  bwi  bdtm  otevnd  that  It  wi 


•ronllBlHt  UwB  Id  hthomi,  m  Id  Ibt 
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(Ktsu  the  angle  20  d^ees,  and  btwe  28  feet  9  inahes;  the  fajpotheause  and  perpeo- 
dicidar  ara  required. 


17        6.51392" 


1 

16 

5.81837' 
4 

i 

i 

65 

I 
2 

11.27348 
2.90918 
8.96972 
0.72729 

Parp.    78      11.87967 


By  Cbnttmetion. 

Draw  the  baie  A  B,  which  make  =  28  feet  9  inrhe; 
from  a  scale  of  equal  parta;  at  B  erect  the  perpendiculKr 
B  C,  make  the  angle  A  =  70°,  and  draw  the  bjpothenur« 
A  C  to  cut  the  perpendioular  B  C  in  the  point  C;  thtn 
Will  A  C  measure  84  feet,  and  B  C  78  feet  11}  inches. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  TABLES  TO  DIAGONAL  8EAFT8  AND  SLOPES. 

RXMARIS. 

Aj  in  the  foregoing  caaea  each  side  of  the  triangle  is  distinctlj  made  radius,  it  fol- 
lows that  every  problem  in  obliqae  surfejing,  Sk.  can  be  solved  bj  one  or  the  other  of 
UtSM  oases;  because  in  every  instance  a  side  and  the  angles  are  always  giveo. 

General  Rdle. 
Wktn  the  hypoOitnute  is  giren,  tcork  h/  eeue  Ihtjirtl. 
When  the  perpendicular  U  ffiven,  work  b^  cote  ike  teetmd. 
When  the  base  it  given,  leork  bt/  ca*e  the  third. 
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A  diagoiMl  ibrnft  or  alope  A  B  wm  finrnd  to  meuun  84  fsat,*  and  the  angle  of  deoli* 
BAtioD  obeerved  to  be  48  degreea ;  reqnired  the  hue  B  C,  and  petpeadioulu  A  C,  or  the 
depth  of  a  ahaft  from  the  Uip  of  the  elope,  and  a  tunnel  from  eibtitt  to  elope. 


<48<'     4 

5.50643 
7 

31 

2.54501 
2 

Baee62 

6.09002 

ft. 
4 

0.17740 

7 

28 

1.24180 
2 

Perp.S6 

2.48360 

A  perpendionlai  ehafl  B  C,  measarmg  67  feet,  wa«  fonnd  to  inteieeot  aa  nnderljing 
or  dipfung  eeam  A  C,  whoee  angle  of  aooliritj  was  obMired  to  be  80"  30*  j  required 
the  length  of  tike  nnderla;  or  ilope  A  0  on  the  eeani  A  C,  and  the  dietanoe  horn  the 
perprndioolar  at  the  nrfiwe  A  B. 


<50«30'^ 
Comp.  I 
59"3(K1 


J      4    ]1.3J 


44 

2 

6.1698 
5.6761 

AB  46 

11.8459 

>M  ' 

9.3096 
9 

G9 
3 

11.7864 
10.6548 

A  C  73    10.4412 


li"».li«M«M=»O'_»0°-WW.  W.na,,toa,bMrT,tly 
»Uw  h  eh  er  S  lUhou  1  ftM. 


bjTwdS,1rUclitn*im  loll 
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EXAMPUI  3. 

A  boriioot&I  cross-cnt  or  tunnel  B  C  from  the  loot  of  a  slope  B  A  to  a  p«rpmdicnlai 

shaft  C  A  was  found  to  measure  224  feet  8  inches,  and  the  aDgle  of  auclivitj  (tnken  n1 
B,  the  foot  of  tlie  shaft)  40  degreee ;  I  require  the  reepectiTe  lengths  of  the  bypolfaeniiM 
A  B  and  perpendicular  A  C. 

Fia.  168. 


Comp. 


i 

5 

0.41517 
12 

60 

4.98204 
3 

i 

181 
5 

1 
0 

2.04612 
0.iJ517 

8.138«9 
6.71279 

AC1R«      6.21247 


EXXMPLK   4. 

When  a  <am  Aoi  changed  tie  underlay  or  dip. 
fiiTLK. — Take  ont  the  numbers  opposite  the  given  angles,  and  work  them  b;  tha 
fonnet  caoea ;  tbeo  add  their  nuns  together  respeotivelj  for  the  answer. 


In  sarrejring  tt  diaft  nntk  on  a  nnam.  it  waa  fboud  that  the  first  draft  B  D  msaaarod 
71  feet,  on  an  angle  of  14°  46',  but  from  that  depth  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  C  the  angle 


•  It  will  b«  oiuimt  ll»t  tfali  inanbw  ■!»«•  In  tb*  tab]*  1  htbon,  1  tOM,  MSWl  Inabia,  asd  thi  ufl*  hatiat 
-  bHB  likni  at  tha  bat  of  tb*  iWft,  the  UHipIaunl  of  IhU  uigl*(lA  wbat  It  iniii*<<S(l°)Hart  b*  a*d:  IbN*- 
ton  tb«  ibOT*  tidnlai  Dnmbai  Hill  b*  laatid  Id  Ih*  MlDmD  o^Mll*  W,  baiag  tb*  cntimlim—l  tl  MB. 
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pnred  to  b«  40°  ly,  uid  the  length  D  C  M  feet ;  raqnirad  the  diatanoe  from  the  top  of 

the  alope  B,  where  a  perpendicnlor  sbtft  ought  to  be  sunk,  in  order  to  oome  down 

esactlj  at  the  foot  of  the  underlay  or  slope ;  also  the  depth  of  the  perpeodiotitaT  A  C. 

OnBAtiOH. 

Bote. 


I^srpendieular 


<14'46'|1 


1  I    0    1    6.331.'t4 


3    0    0.9208G 

<40<'15 

Ba$e. 

falh-ft.       In. 

=  0    3    10.52093 
9 

6    4    10.68837 

Sunmary  of  Bata.               £ 

Mluft.      Kl 

3    0      0.92036 
5    4    10.08837 

8 
6 

4    11.60923 

AB  62  feet  11  in. 

1 

4 

5    9.6273 
]2 

U    3    7.5278 
0    0  11.604S 

fi.li 
0 

H    2    7.9231 

u   It  In. 

4    6.95274 
9 

6    5    a574«6 

Summary  of  Perpendiadan. 
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PERPBRDICDLAIt  SHAfia  AND  LftVBLS. 
Roll — When  the  angle  of  i^clivitj  is  fften,  take  the  complement  (or  what  it « 
of  90°)  for  the  opentiTe  angle;  in  ever;  other  partioolar,  work  bj  the  former  eaM 
Pw.  180. 


EUHPLI   I. 

A  perpendicnlar  nhftft  haTing  been  annk  from  tlie  top  of  a  hill  at  A,  ttttm  -whmec  Ih* 
face  of  the  hill  to  C  meaaured  330  feet,  it  is  required  to  know  the  length  an  adit  matt 
be  driven  from  the  base  of  tbe  hill  at  G  to  intereect  the  shaft  at  B,  and  what  will  be  ibt 
d*pih  of  the  shaft  at  that  i&tereection,  tbe  angle  of  acclivitj  at  C  being  41  d^ree*. 


Br  Cub  U. 

ft. 

in. 

Comp-ofl     3 

11.28825 

4 

6.33909 

«»k49»J 

9 

5.12625 

9 

35 

40 

9.06181 

S 

6 

212 

6.75750 

244 

6.31088 

3 

11.23625 

4 

6.33909 

216 

5.99375 

249 

0.64995 

An  adit  baring  been  driven  450  feet  fmm  A  to  D,  required  U>  know  how  far  np  ^ 
UD  from  A  I  ought  to  meaaara,  in  order  that «  perpeodioular  may  be  mnk  to  iaunait 
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tha  kdit  at  B,  348  feet  from  the  Uil  ftt  A;  aiaa  Um  depth  of  (he  ehftft  C  B;  the  angle 
of  MoliTitj  from  A  towards  C  being  33  degreM.  Or  thus: — Qivea  the  baae  348  feeti 
angle  of  aoclivitj  33°,  of  which  the  complement  or  angle  of  declirit;  ia  57°;  required 
the  hypotheuuM  and  perpendionlar. 


Br  Cuat  m. 

ft. 
7"=    7 

1.85016 
8 

n. 
3 

10.75735 

3 

67 

2J0128 

7 

2.05880 
7 

400 
14 

7.G0806 
3.70032 

218 

7 

2.41160 
9.51470 

A  C  414 

1U0928 

CB  225 

11.02630 

HORIZONTAL  DIALLINQ. 

RoLi. — Obeerre  which  side  of  the  triuigle  ia  ^ven,  and  work  bj  the  specified  c«b«. 
When  there  ia  more  than  one  draft  in  the  operation,  add  the  auma  of  the  reapeotiva 
ndee  togetl^r  for  the  answer. 


Baing  required  to  put  down  a  abaft  at  B,  618  feet  due  east  of  a  slope  at  A,  I  am  pre- 
sented from  measuring  in  a  direct  line  by  interreniDg  hilts  and  wood;  I  therefure  find 
□  order  to  avoid  these  obstructiona,  to  go  on  an  angle  of  27°  eouth  of  east 


ftoiB  the  nhaft  A.  What  distance  mast  I  proceed  in  this  direction  before  I  oome  at 
"Shl  angles  with  B,  or  dne  anuth  of  the  «aatem  extremity  of  the  giyen  line,  and  how 
nr  mnat  I  then  meaaure  in  a  northerly  direction  to  oome  exactly  on  the  required  spott 
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Or  the  qaestion  maj  stand  tbu»: — Given  tlie  perpendicular  GI8  Teet,  angie  27°; 
hypothenuse  and  baae  are  required. 


Bail 

OrtKAtlON. 

27" 

=     3 
SO 

0.6858 
10 

6.8560 
10 

( 

Haltiplier>. 
103  fath.  ) 

305 

& 

8.5P00 
2.0574 

314 

:0,C374 

67 

4.0750 
10 

673 
20 

4.7500 
2.4225 

693 

7.1425 

PETERSB0RO  MIKE. 

We  have  bera  kindlj  fumished  hj  Qeneral  PleasantB  witli  the  necesaarj  data  to 
presoDt  oar  readere  with  Bereral  interesting  illuitrationg  of  tbo  celebrated  Petenburg 
Mine,  and  the  triangulation  b;  wluch  the  distance  and  direction  were  obtained  to  reach 
the  rebel  fort. 

It  will  he  noticed  bj  diagrame  Noe.  1  and  2  that  the  furt  blown  up  was  conoealed 
behind  the  fiont  line  of  rebel  rifle-pits  oi  breoBtworke,  and  from  a  front  view  no  evidence 

•Fro.  168. 


of  a  fort  appeared,  as  the  embrasures  were  concealed.  But  a  distant  end-view  enabled 
General  Pleasants  to  locate  it,  and  subsequent  demonstration  provoked  the  rebels  to 
unmask. 

The  sketch  of  the  front  or  mouth  of  the  mine  represents  a  little  hollow  below  and 
outflide  onr  breastworks,  which  arc  represented  above  cot  ercd  with  aand-bags.  Between 
the  month  of  the  mine  and  the  breastworks,  or  rifle-pits,  is  shown  the  air-sbolt  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine. 

The  tJntbers  are  represented  in  the  sketch  aa  thej  were  used  in  the  mine, — forming 
a  frame;  they  were  cut,  notched,  and  fitted  at  a  distance,  and  when  taken  into  the  mine 
were  put  into  their  place,  and  secured  bj  thin  wooden  itedges.  without  creating  a 
noise.  As  at  the  ballding  of  Solomon's  temple,  "the  sound  of  a  hammer  was  not 
heard." 

Fonr  piecee  were  need, — that  is,  the  cap  or  "collar,"  the  two  "legs,"  and  the  "nntd- 
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litt."    Hum  frames  -wtn  pUced  Rboot  Uir««  fMt  apart,  and  when  die  ola;  or  material 
drivHi  tUroogh  was  aotl  and  yielding,  boards  or  "  laggine"  were  placed  behind  the  timbera. 

The  exoavated  material — earth,  clay,  &e. — woe  taken  to  the  aurfaoe  in  oiaoker-bozea, 
aa  represented  in  the  sketch. 

Kgnre  164  repreaeota  the  relatiTe  posidcn  of  the  Union  and  rebel  worka,  the  direo 
tion  and  form  of  ^le  mine,  and  its  lateral  galleries,  in  whieh  the  powder  was  laid. 
The  mouth  of  the  mine  is  represented  bj  1,  the  eir«haft  bj  6,  the  left  chambw,  oi 
lateral,  bj  2,  and  the  right  chamber  by  3.  The  rebels  sunk  a  oonnter-mine  at  4 ;  but 
General  Pleasants  verj  ingenioosl;  "  niroimded  them"  by  deeoribing  nearly  a  half- 
circle  in  the  right  ohamber. 

Fio.lM. 


This  flgnre  also  represents  the  triangalation  by  which  the  d 
obtained  to  the  rebel  fort,  as  explained  below. 

Figure  1G5  represents  a  section  or  end-Tiew  of  the  Union  and  rebel  works,  and  a 
longitadinal  Tiew  of  the  mine.    The  month  ia  in  a  hollow  behind  the  Union  tifle>pits 
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or  breaatworks  Q  H,  nnder  which  the  mine  is  driren.  It  then  crosses  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  linen,  paaaing  the  rebel  rifle~pitB  F  E,  and  ending  under  the  fort  D  C. 
It  is  nearly  horiiontal  for  over  one-third  of  the  distance,  but  aa  incline  rises  near  the 
middle  to  avoid  a  tough,  hard  clay,  and  rune  to  a  point  near  Che  rebel  rifle-pits  F  E,  and 
from  thenoe  it  was,  driven  level.  This  elevation  brought  the  interior  of  the  mine  only 
a  short  distance  below  the  ditch  of  the  fort, — psrhape  less  than  10  feeL 

The  air-sbaft  is  represented  by  9,  and  (he  rebel  oounler-ehaA  by  4,  Abatis  are 
erected  before  the  Union  and  rebel  works. 

EiipIatKUioa. 

The  rebel  riflo-pits  or  breastworks  are  represented  in  figure  164  by  E  F ;  C  D  ia  the 
rebel  fort;  QH  are  the  Union  rifle-pits  or  breastworks;  ABthebaa^ineof  Aetriangu- 
lotion,  and  1  2  3  the  main  and  lateral  galleries  of  the  mine. 

The  base-lino  was  accurately  measured,  and  the  angles  B  A  C  and  BAD  were  mea- 
sured by  the  Temier  of  a  theodolite  placed  over  the  point  A,  and  the  angles  ABC 
and  A  B  D  were  obtuned  in  the  same  manner  from  the  point  B. 
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Subtnoting  the  mm  of  tho  anglM  C  A  B  uid  A  B  C  from  180°  giTM  Um  u^b  A  C  B. 
la  the  triangle  A  B  C  we  h>TO,  therefore,  the  side  A  B,  uid  the  utgles,  to  find  the  langth 
of  the  side  A  C,  which  wu  found  bj  trigouometrj  thu:— As  line  of  A  C  B  :  nam 
ABC::  logarithm  of  A  C,  or  the  diBtftiio«  to  the  fort 

In  like  manner,  with  the  aame  baafr-line,  two  obMrrationt  were  made  from  the  p^ta 
A  and  B  to  the  point  D  on  the  r«bol  fort,  and  the  divtonoe  B  D  ealcnlated  bj  the  aana 
formula. 

Bj  knowing  the  two  diatanoes  A  0  and  B  D  to  the  ibrt,  the  oonne  of  its  parapet  wae 
obtuned  hj  plotting  it  on  paper,  whioh  was  ueoeeearj  in  order  to  know  what  ooataca 
were  to  be  ^ven  to  the  lateral  galleriea  in  which  the  powder  was  placed. 

As  the  eutranoB  to  the  mine  Waa  ume  distonca  back  of  the  baie-line  A  B,  that  di»- 
tance  waa  aicertained  and  added  to  that  from  Uke  base-line  to  the  fort. 

The  main  gallery  was  not  driven  perfectly  straight,  and  a  aorrej  of  it  was  ftond 
Deoeasary.  The  different  ohanges  of  oouree  were  noted,  and  the  whole  dietaoc«  plotted 
on  a  plan  which  General  Pleasants  made  of  the  entire  work. 

Some  idea  may  be  bad  of  the  diffioulties  and  daogera  attending  the  triangalation,  when 
it  is  known  that  the  aim  of  the  enemye  riflemen  was  so  accorate  that  no  one  could  keep 
his  hand  raised  over  the  breastworks  two  minutes  without  having  a  bullet  pnt  throng  it. 

The  points  selected  on  the  fort  to  which  the  trinngulntjons  were  made  were  lump*  cf 
reddish  oUy.  there  being  no  stafl  or  other  well-marked  objeat  upon  which  the  obecr- 
Tations  could  be  made ;  while  the  theodolite  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  soiled  cloth,  so 
as  not  to  attract  attention,  and  the  sights  taken  through  holes  in  our  front  breaetworka. 
Beudes  these  diffiouIUes,  the  galleries  of  the  mine  were  too  small  or  low  to  admit  of  the 
use  of  the  instrument  wilb  its  tripod,  and  it  was  found  neoewary  to  lake  the  be«d  of  il 
off  and  place  it  on  a  oraoker-bos,  whioh  wu  lerellad  slowly  and  wiUi  great  labot  hj 
placing  pieces  of  clay  beneath  it. 

For  fiirther  information,  see  testimony  and  report  of  Cohmol  (now  Oauaral)  Pleasaiita. 
pages  125  to  132  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Condnot  of  the  War  in  regard 
to  the  attack  at  the  Petersburg  Mine, 


TBKTICAL   DUlLLINQ,  OB   THE   HENBnRATION  OF    HEIGHTS. 

Sou. — Observe  the  given  ude  and  angle,  and  work  by  the  respective  oaaaa  a*  h<r»- 
krfbre. 

Fio.  lee. 
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SXAMPLI. 

From  the  bottom  of  ft  precipice  at  B,  I  measared  200  feet  in  ft  direct  line  B  A  on  a 
horiiontal  plane;  I  then  took  the  angle  A  42^:  required  the  height  of  the  mg  and 
treeBG. 

OpertUum, 

ft    In. 


Complement  of  <,  A  ) 

i 

5 

4.82909 
11 

59 

5.11999 
3 

3.35997 
9.60969 

/  MulUplier  \ 
\53fath.2ft/ 

178 

1 

Ans.  B  C  180    0.96966 
In  operationf  of  thif  nmtiire  th«  hjrpoUi«niiM  need  not  bo  rogudod. 

HORIZONTAL  OB  TRAVERSE  DIALLING. 

Plane  sailing  in  navigation,  and  horisontal  dialling  in  mining,  are  nothing  more  than 
the  practice  of  right-angled  trigonometrj,  calling  the  hypothenose  the  distance,  the 
perpendicular  the  difference  of  latitude,  tiie  base  the  departure,  and  the  angle  opposite 
the  base  the  course:  consequently,  anj  range  of  dialling,  however  complicated  and  ex- 
tensive,  may  be  reduced  into  a  single  triangle,  the  perpendicular  of  which  will  either 
be  the  east  and  west  or  north  and  south  Une,  according  to  the  main  direction  or  bear- 
ing of  the  work ;  the  hypothenuse  will  be  the  actual  length  of  the  dialling  in  a  right  line 
firom  the  point  of  setting  out  to  the  termination ;  the  base  will  be  the  distance  the  termi- 
nating point  will  fall  right  or  left  nf  the  perpendicular ;  and  the  angle  made  by  the 
hypothenuse  with  the  perpendicular  will  be  the  final  course  or  direction  of  the  work. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  general  practice  of  repeating  or  retracing  a  course 
of  underground  dialling  on  the  surface  may  be  avoided,  and  thereby  the  difficulties  and 
daDgere  arising  from  obstructions,  irregular  ground,  and  the  attraction  of  the  magnet 
by  iron,  which  always  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mine,  be  done  away. 

What  is  said  of  Mercator's  sailing  may,  in  the  chief  respect*  be  applied  to  horiiontal 
dialling,  vis.:  '*  It  is  the  art  of  finding  on  a  plane  surface  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon 
any  assigned  course  by  the  compass,  which  shall  be  true  in  latitude,  longitude,  and  dia> 
tance  sailed.'' 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  statement  of  the  work,  or  so  placing  the  drafts 
that  there  may  be  no  confusion  in  the  operation,  and  that  the  perpendiculars  and  bases 
may  fall  on  their  proper  sides. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  essential  matter,  which  may  be  considered  the  foundation 
of  the  work,  note  on  which  cardinal  point  the  main  direction  of  your  dialling  runs, 
whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  and  reckon  off  your  degrees  right  or  left  from  that 
line :  thus,  if  your  dialling  runs  easterly  or  westerly,  let  the  equator,  or  east  and  west 
line,  be  the  point  for  numbering  off  your  angles, — if  northerly  or  southerly,  the  meri- 
dian, or  north  and  south  line :  consequently,  this  line  will  be  the  perpendicular  of  every 
triangle  in  the  operation  that  comes  within  the  sweep  of  half  the  circle,  or  180® ;  and 
should  any  of  the  drafts  return  beyond  the  north  or  south  points,  or  exceed  90®  right 
or  left  of  the  east  point,  then  the  angle  must  be  counted  firom  the  west  towards  the 
north  or  south,  as  the  draft  may  happen  to  incline. 

This  being  done,  it  is  evident  that  on  a  course  of  east  and  west  dialling  the  bases 
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north  and  bases  south  mast  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  departure  or  base-line,  north  or  south  as  the  dialling  may  have  prevailed  on  this 
or  that  side;  and  if  any  of  the  drafts  have  gone  westerly,  then  the  perpendiculars  west 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  perpendiculars  east»  for  the  real  length  of  the  perpen- 
dicular ;  but  if  the  dialling  has  prevailed  most  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  perpen- 
dicular will  lie  on  that  side :  in  short,  as  a  matter  of  course,  either  for  the  difference  t.f 
latitude,  or  rather  difference  of  longitude  in  this  case  (the  perpendicular),  or  for  the 
departure  (the  base),  the  less  number  must  be  taken  from  the  greater,  and  the  diffe^ 
ences  will  show  the  sides  on  which  the  operation  lies. 

This  process  must  all  be  performed  by  the  first  table,  where  the  hypotbenuse  is  given, 
because  in  every  case  the  actual  measured  line  will  be  the  longest  side  of  the  triangle; 
and  after  stating  the  work,  as  before  directed,  take  out  the  numbers  standing  against 
the  given  angles  in  the  table,  and  multiply  them  respectively  by  the  length  of  the  hypo- 
tbenuse, reduced  into  fathoms  and  parts  (if  any),  and  place  them  in  their  proper 
positions  until  the  whole  has  been  calculated ;  then  take  the  sum  of  the  bases  north 
and  south  one  from  the  other,  and  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  east  and  west  one  from 
the  other ;  the  perpendicular  remainders  will'^how  the  east  and  west  line,  and  the  bases 
the  distance  the  dialling  has  extended  north  or  south  of  that  line. 

The  work  is  now  brought  to  that  case  where  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure 
is  given  to  find  the  course  and  distance,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  intro- 
dncing  extensive  and  intricate  tables,  used  by  navigators  for  this  purpose,  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  one  simple  act  of  instrumental  operation,  and,  as  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  given,  the  thing  may  be  quickly  and  safely  performed :  thus,  draw  the  base 
the  given  length  by  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  raise  the  perpendicular  on  one  end  of  the 
base  (and  of  oourse  at  right  angles  therewith),  and  mark  off  the  given  length,  draw  the 
hypotbenuse,  and  the  triangle  will  be  complete ;  then,  by  the  same  scale,  measure  the 
hypothenuse,  and  it  will  be  the  actual  length  of  the  dialling  in  a  right  line,  from 
beginning  to  end ;  then,  with  a  protractor  or  scale  of  chords,  measure  the  angle  oppo* 
site  the  departure  or  base,  and  it  will  be  the  true  course,  bearing,  or  direction  of  the 
extreme  points. 

The  degrees  on  the  miner's  compass  are  generally  graduated  from  1  to  360,  and  are 
figured  towards  the  left  hand:  consequently,  90°  stands  at  the  west  point,  180^  at  south, 
270°  at  the  east,  and  ends  with  360°  at  the  north ;  and  when  the  same  course  is  to  be 
pursued, — that  is,  when  the  angles  are  to  be  taken  and  the  drafts  measured  again ,^ 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  finding  the  real  direction  of  the  line ;  for,  as  the  sights  are 
always  fixed,  the  dialler  need  only  be  careful  to  observe  that  the  needle  stands  at  the 
same  degree  as  in  the  original  course:  but,  when  the  operation  is  to  be  plotted  or 
trigonometrically  proved,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  actual  bearing 
of  every  draft  in  the  work;  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  following  rule: — 

BULB. 
{Sighitjixed  North  and  South.) 

I  ^     /From     1  to   90  N.  to  W.\  o  S  |  ^  /B.  of  N.  Complement  N.  of  B. 
5^1  jProm   90  to  180  W.  to  S.  f  I  2  •g  I  )S.  of  E.  Complement  K.  of  S. 


I  S  IFiom  180  to  270  S.  to  E.   (  |  ^  j  ^  JW.  of  S.  Complement  S.  of  W. 
^  ^     (From  270  to  360  E.  to  N.  )  g  I  1  I  (n.  of  W.  Complement  W.  of  N. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  OONVERTINO  TABLE. 

{See  page  495.) 

Soppoee  the  needle  stood  at  246}®:  what  is  the  bearing? 

Aru.  By  a  righlrhand  dial,  23}''  S.  of  £.    By  a  left-hand  dial,  23}^'  S.  of  W. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  table  is  equally  applicable  for  changing  bearings  into 
angles  if  required.  For  example: — An  obserration  -was  made  with  a  right-hand  dial, 
and  the  bearing  found  to  be  27®  17^  E.  of  N.:  at  what  degree  did  the  needle  point? 

Ans.  332®  43^ ;  and  if  proof  is  required,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  these  degrees 
and  minutes  is  360®. 

Example. 

Oonrert  the  following  angles  taken  with  a  left-hand  dial  into  bearings: — 

210i®,  176}®,         305i®,         28}®.         107}®.         97|®. 

Operation.  Proof. 

2101®  is  30}®  W.  of  S.  210}®  —  30}®  =  180® 

176}  3}  E.  of  S.  176}  -f   3}  =  180 

305}  35}  N.  of  W.  305}  —  35}  =  270 

28}  28}  E.  of  N.  28}  —  28}  =     0 

107}  17}  S.  of  B.  107}  — 17}  =  90 

97}  7}  S.  of  B.  07}  —  7}  ==  90 

348  12  W.of  N.  348-1-12  =360 

EXAHPLI. 

Conyert  the  following  angles  taken  with  a  right-hand  dial  into  bearings  :^- 
9®45^        239®  25^        331®  12^        160®  68^         45®  6^ 

Opxration.  Proop. 

9®  45^  is   9®  45^  W.of  N.  9®  45^—  9°  45^=     0® 

239  25   30  35  S.  of  E.  239  25  +  30  35  =  270 

331  12   28  48E.of  N.  331  12  -|- 28  48  =  360 

160  58   19  2  W.  of  S.  160  58  -f  19  2  =  180 

45  6   44  54  W.  of  N.  44  54  +  45  6  =  90 

K.  B. — ^In  pnoiloe^  It  would  not  be  noooftary  or  oonT«nient  to  $tat€  proofs :  it  i<  introdnoed  here 
for  the  learner's  take,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  insure  certainty  in  this  essential  matter. 

In  pressing  on  our  young  mining  friends  the  advantage  of  adopting  a  perfect  system, 
we  advise  that  in  preparing  a  course  of  dialling  for  trigonometrical  solution,  by 
changing  the  angles  into  bearings,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  drafts  should  be 
made  either  to  exceed  45®,  or  that  they  should  all  stand  below,  or  at  least  not  exceed, 
that  half  quadrant.  Our  reason  for  being  urgent  on  this  matter  is,  that  there  may  be 
a  nniibnnity  in  placing  the  sides  in  the  traTerse  table  after  the  draft  has  been  com* 
pated.  And  let  it  be  particularly  noticed  that,  if  the  bearings  are  not  suffered  to  exceed, 
45®,  that  the  kut  expression  of  the  bearing  will  signify  the  longer  of  the  two  sides. 
That  is,  suppose  a  draft  taken  under  ground  was  287}®,  measuring  45  feet  8  inches ;  now, 
looking  at  the  ''converting  table,"  we  see  that,  if  this  draft  was  taken  with  a  "left-hand 
dial,"  the  bearing  is  17}®  north  of  west  (or  N.  of  W.),  and  the  two  sides  will  be  found 
by  computation  to  be  13  feet  7  inches,  and  43  feet  7  inches.  Query,  into  what  columns 
respectively  must  these  nnmbers  be  placed?    As  the  bearing  was  north  of  west,  and 
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our  sjstem  states  that  "  the  last  expression  of  the  bearing  will  signify  the  longer  of  ths 
two  sides;"  oonsequentlj  the  longer  side  (43  feet  7  inches)  must  be  placed  in  the  "waf* 
column,  and  13  feet  7  inches  in  the  north  column. 

If  this  order  is  followed  up,  it  will  render  the  working  of  trayerses  (which  is  the 
most  important  operation  in  mine  survejing)  a  plain,  pleasing,  and  satisfactory  exer- 
cise. In  this  edition  we  would  needs  bring  forward  eyery  thing  likely  to  promote  ths 
adyancement  of  the  youug  mining  officer  in  this  paramount  branch  of  his  profession, 
and  therefore  giye  him  to  understand  that»  in  traversing,  there  must  be  a  regular  course 
from  beginning  to  end. 

We  shall  make  ourselyes  understood  in  this  matter,  by  taking  a  case  wher«  a  person 
makes  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  length  and  bearing  of  a  level  driven 
on  an  east  and  west  lode ;  and,  for  some  convenient  purpose,  he  begins  his  survey iog  at 
some  point  about  the  middle  of  the  level,  and  surveys  from  thence  to  the  eastern  end; 
he  then  returns  to  the  station  or  start  at  the  middle  of  the  level,  and  continues  on  to 
the  western  end,  and  thus  completes  the  survey. 

Now,  if  he  were  to  proceed  to  work  the  traverse  from  his  note-book  in  this  state, 
his  results  would  appear  as  if  his  level  were  almost  without  length  or  bearings,  as  hii 
eastings  would  be  balanced  by  his  westings,  Ac. 

•  In  order  to  go  ayatemcUicaUy  to  work  in  this  case,  his  first  operation  must  be  to  rtctrH 
the  order  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  surveys;  that  is,  if  he  pleases  to  let  the  fint 
remain,  which  is  the  eastern,  and  would  accommodate  the  western  part  to  suit  ths 
other,  he  must  alter  or  reverse  all  the  drafts,  by  converting  (say)  16°  south  of  west  into 
16**  north  of  east,  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

In  winding  up  this  course  of  instruction,  we  will  take  a  short  survey,  and  go  through 
with  it  at  length,  and  the  student  may  accompany  us  if  he  pleases;  for  we  are  still  of 
the  opinion  that  practical  teaching  is  the  best. 

EXAMPLI. 

It  is  required  to  sink  a  vertical  shaft  on  the  end  of  a  level  or  gangway,  and  the  8U^ 
veys  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  shaft  are  as  follows : — 

Surveyed  with  a  "Bight-HancP'  Comp<ui» 

ftkth.   ft.    te. 

No.  1.   3561*  .         Length 18  3  0 

2.  84J  "   12  1  6 

3.  98  "   15  4  0 

4.  A  slope  322*»  (dip  25}°)  Inclined  length 11    2    0 

6.        107i*»  Length 25    5    6 

This  is  the  under-ground  work,  and  our  first  operation  is  to  find  out  the  dip  of  ths 
slope,  in  order  that  it  may  stand  as  a  common  draft  in  the  survey. 

Operation, 

The  underlay,  or  angle  made  by  the  dip  of  the  slope  and  a  vertical  line,  being  25} 
degrees,  we  find  it  standing  in  the  first  table  against  2  feet  7  inches,  showing  thai  every 
fathom  of  the  slope  gives  a  base  of  2  feet  7  inches ;  and  the  length  of  the  slope  being 
11  fathoms  2  feet,  we  multiply 

ft.   In. 

i)    2    7^ 
11.2 

4    4    5 
10 

4    5    3 
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Here  we  find  the  base  of  the  slope  to  be  4  fathomB,  6  feet,  3  inohee. 
The  next  thing  is  to  refer  to  the  converting  table  to  reduce  the  drafts  into  bearings, 
taking  special  notice  that  the  work  was  done  with  a  right-hand  compass. 

We  therefore  find  that  No.  1,  356^  is   3^  E.  of  N. 

2,  84|  is   5|  N.of  E. 

3,  98    is    8     aofW. 
Slope,  4,  322    is  28     E.ofN. 

5,  1071  is  17J  S.  of  E. 

Oar  work  is  now  prepared  for  entry  in  the  traverse  table  as  data  for  trigonometrical 
•ompatation. 


Mo. 

Aholm  Alio  Lran. 

Tuooiioiimicii.  Rbvlts. 

Draft 

BMriogik 

Length!. 

iMt. 

Wort. 

North. 

Booth. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 

SpE.of  N. 

6}  N.  of  E. 

8  S.  of  W. 
28  E.  of  N. 
17}  S.  of  E. 

fUh.  ft.  ia. 
18    8    0 
12    1   6 
16   4   0 
4   6   8 
26   6   6 

• 

The  above  is  the  table  with  the  bearings  and  lengths  of  the  drafts  entered  in  order 
for  receiving  the  trigonometrical  results  in  their  proper  and  respective  columns ;  and, 
that  every  thing  may  be  clear  to  the  learner,  we  shall  let  this  table  remain  as  it  is,  and 
make  a  similar  one,  in  which  the  computations  are  entered,  and  proceed  to  take  out  the 
tabular  numbers  from  the  first  mathematical  table,  and  multiply  them  by  their  respect- 
ive lengths. 


FiBST  DRArr. 

ft  te. 

<8}<>  Tabular  0  4.7 

6 

ft  ia. 

Tabular  6  11.86 

6 

•     2  2.2 
3 

36  IIJO 
3 

6  6.6 
2.3 

107    9.30 
2  11.92 

6  8.9 


110    9.2  Northing. 


Now  the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  first  draft  are  ready  to  be  tnuuferred  te 
tfie  east  and  north  columns  of  the  traverse  table. 


Sscoif D  Dbait. 


ft  in. 
<6i<»  Tabular  0    6.9 

121 

6  10.8 
17 

7  0.6 


ft  in. 

Tabular  6  11.67 
12i 

71    7.92 
1  11.42 


73    7.3  Easting. 
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When  the  bearing  does  not  diverge  much  from  the  cardinal  point>  there  ia  but  little 

afferenoe  between  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  and  the  longest  of  the  legs,  as  in  the 
ght-hand  sidee  of  the  above  two  drafts. 

Teibd  Dbaft. 

ft  tn.  ft.  In. 

<8''  Tabular  0  10.02  Tabular  5  11.3 
8  8 

6    8.16 
2 


13    4.32 
3.31 


47 

6.4 

2 

95 

0.8 

1  11.8 

13    1.0  Southing.  93    1.0  Westing. 

The  length  of  the  draft  being  15  fathoms  4  feet,  we  have  multiplied  by  16,  and 
deducted  i  as  the  shortest  method. 

FouBTH  Draft,  ob  Basb  of  Slopi. 


ft.  in.          In. 

<28^  Tabular  2  9.8  or  31.8 

5 

ft.  In.         in. 

Tabular  5  3.6  or  63.6 

5 

169.0 
4.2 

318.0 
7.9 

12)164.8 

12)310.1 

13.8.8  Easting. 

25.10.1  Northing. 

In  the  above,  it  will  be  seien  that  we  have  thrown  the  tabular  length  into  inche*  and 
parts ;  and  the  practitioner  will  find  this,  in  general,  the  easiest  way  of  calculating. 


Fifth  Dbaft. 

ft.  in.          In. 

<17r  Tabular  1  10.0  or  22.0 

26 

ft.in.         in. 

Tabular  5  8.6  or  68.6 

26 

132 
44 

411.6 
1372 

672.0 
1.8 

1783.6 
6.7 

12)570.2 
47.6.2 

Southing. 

12)1777.9 

148.1.9  Easting. 

Now  the  computations  are  ready  for  entry  in  the  following  table. 
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Ko^ 

^^^U^ 

IWt 

B^M^ 

LNigdo. 

m>^ 

W«L 

Monh. 

BonIlL 

1 

2 
3 

4 
6 

SJ"  E.  or  N. 
el  N.  of  E 
B      S.ofW. 

28     B.  of  N. 

17(    8.of£. 

18 '8  0 
12   1    6 
15   4    0 
4   6   8 
25   6   6 

6  8.9 
78  7.8 

«.    u. 

110  9.'2 
7  0.6 

'26.10.1 

18  1.0 
47  6.2 

M  1.0 

18  8.8 
148  1.9 

242  2.0 
98  I.O 

98  1.0 

148  7.8 
60  7.2 

60  7.2 

149  1.9  EwUng.            88  0.6  Northing,    | 

Now  we  might  prooMd  to  Uj  down  the  poaitioD  or  place  of  oar  new  verticU  shaft  at  the 
mrfoee  withoat  any  further  operation.  For  by  meaauring  off  from  the  centre  of  the 
old  shaft  at  surface  149  feet  2  inches,  due  east,  aud  from  the  end  of  that  lice  measuring 
83  feet  due  north,  would  hring  ue  exactly  over  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  Ust  draft,  where 
the  shaft  ii  to  come  down,  hat  wa  would  work  out  the  direct  length  and  bearing  also, 
aa  before  described,  and  apply  it. 


ExavPLi. 

It  is  required  to  link  a  perpendicular  shaft  on  the  end  of  a  loTel  or  gangway  whose 
angles  and  drafts  measured  as  follows,  vis. : 

It     la.    bA.   R.  in. 

No.  1.  <16''S0'  E.  of  8.53    6  or  8  6  6 

2.  <26'    0'  W.  of  S.  22  U  or  3  4  U 

'    3.  <  19"    C  E.  of  S.  58    0  or  9  4  0 

'    4.  <34°30'W.  of  S.  21    6  or  3  3  « 

'    5.  <  57°  30' W.  of  S- 53    8  or  8  5  8 

'    6.  <39<'  30'  E.  of  S.  29  10  or  4  5  10 

What  distance  is  the  end  C  in  figure  167,  where  the  surveying  was  finished,  from  the 
shaft  A,  where  the  sorrejing  was  begun,  and  what  is  the  bearing  of  the  line  A  C,  or 
how  many  degrees  are  contained  in  the  angle  B  A  C  ? 

Operation. 

n.  In.  Ikth.  n.  la.        n.   In. 

E.  of  8. 16"!  =  1  8.44910  X  8  5    fi  =  15    2^790 

W.of8.26»  =2  7.56272X3  4  11  =  10    0.53916 

E.  of  8. 19*  =1  11.44091X9  4    0=18  10.58864 

W.of8.S4»i  =  3  4.78125X3  3    6  =  12    2.13235 

W.of8.57'l  =  5  0.72418X8  5    8  =  45    3.18762 

E.  of  8. 39*1  =  3  9.79763  X  4  6  10  =  18  11.55815 
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It      IB. 

Sum  of  bases  W.  of  S.  67    5.85913 
Sum  of  bases  £.  Of  8.53    0.48469 

Base  or  departure  Westerly  B  0  =  14    5.37444 

PerpendAcykan, 

ft.   ia.  flkth.  ft.  la.      ft.     In. 

<16*»J  =  5    9.03502X8  5    6  =  51    3.56228 

<26«  =5    4.71317X3  4  11  =  20    7.16851 

<19*'  =5    8.07734X9  4    0  =  54  10.06606 

<34*»J  =  4  11.33709  X  3  3    6  =  17    8.62417 

<57°J  =  3    2.68557X8  5    8  =  28  10.05018 

<39*»J  =  4    7.55697X4  5  10  =  23    0.04485 

Perpendicular  or  difference  of  latitade,  A  B  196    3.51605 

Then  by  ConstrucUon. 

Draw  two  lines  at  right  angles,  as  A  B  and  B  C,  and  of  indefinite  length ;  tsb 
196  feet  3}  inches  in  your  compasses  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and,  with  one  foot  m 
the  right  angle  B,  point  off  the  distance  B  A  for  the  perpendicular.  Again,  take  14  fed 
5 1  inches  from  the  same  scale,  and  apply  it  to  the  other  line  B  C  for  the  base ;  draw  rhi 
hypothenuse  to  join  A  C,  which  by  the  same  scale  will  be  found  to  measure  197  feet 

Afu,  197  feet,  on  an  angle  of  4^  15^^  west  of  south. 

Problbh. 

A  tunnel  is  commenced  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  is  intended  to  be  carried  through  ii 
The  bearing  from  the  mouth  at  A,  or  the  course  of  the  tunnel,  is  required,  and  tbt 
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point  on  the  opposite  side  at  A,  where  we  may  commence  to  driTe  towards  A    1^ 
height  of  the  hill  and  the  length  of  the  tunnel  are  also  required. 
The  following  is  the  survey  from  the  first  point: — 

ft. 

No.  1.  Elevation 14*  Length 26 

"    2.        "        12|  "      26 

••    3.        " 11  "      17 

"    4.        "       18J  •'      90 

•*    5.        "       10  "      60 

"    6.        "       7J  "      119 

-    7.  HorUontal 0  "      29 


M 


8.  Depression. 5}  •• 28 

9.  ••        16  "      8S0 
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Judging  that  we  have  now  arrived  somewhere  near  the  level  or  horizontal  plane  of 
the  start,  or  that  our  "depressione''  have  made  good  our  ''elevations/^  we  place  an 
assumed  mark  at  the  end  of  the  last  or  ninth  drafl,  and  retire  to  work  out  our  lines  and 
angles  bj  trigonometry. 


Opibatxon. 

Perp, 

Base. 

ft 

in. 

ft. 

In. 

No.1, 

Elevation  14^ 

Length  4fath«  2ft., 

Tabulars  1 

5.4 

5 

9.9 

• 

4i 

23 

^ 

5 

9.6 

3.6 

■ 

5.8 

1 

11.3 

6 

3.4 

25 

2.9 

Thus  we  find  the  Ist  draft  gives  a  rise  or  elevation  of  6  feet  3.4  inches,  and  base  or 
horizontal  length,  25  feet  2.9  inches;  and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  all  the 
drafts,  and  finding  the  difierence  between  the  elevations  and  depressions,  we  shall 
obtain  true  data  for  correcting  our  assumed  mark,  and  replacing  it  in  its  proper 
position. 


^ 

Mevaiian, 

EorizorUal, 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

Na 

.1 

gives 

6 

3.4 

and 

25 

2.9 

« 

2 

<i 

5 

6.2 

14 

25 

4.9 

II 

3 

i< 

3 

2.9 

II 

16 

8.3 

11 

4 

II 

28 

6.0 

II 

85 

4.0 

i< 

5 

II 

10 

5.0 

If 

59 

0.1 

If 

6 

CI 

14 
68 

8.5 
8.0 

II 

118 

1.0 

«• 

7 

it 

II 

29 

0.0 

Dejfression, 

fi 

8 

II 

2 

8.2 

II 

27 

10.5 

€t 

9 

If 

63 

3.8 

II 

220 

3.0 

66 

0.0 

606 

10.7 

Now,  as  the  depressions  are  2  feet  8  inches  less  than  the  elevations,  it  demonstrates 
that  our  assumed  mark  is  2  feet  8  inches  too  high,  and  as  the  declination  of  the  ground 
from  the  last  draft  eastward  continues  on  the  same  angle  of  depression  of  16  degrees,  we 
have  perpendicular  2  feet  8  inches  and  angle  16®  to  find  the  corresponding  hypothenuse 
and  base;  and,  by  inspection  of  the  second  table,  we  see  that  the  "tabulars"  opposite 
16°  are  1  foot  8.6  inches,  and  6  feet  2.9  inches  hypothenuse. 

Therefore,  if  1  foot  8.6  inches  gives  6  feet  2.9  inches,  what  will  2  feet  8  inches  give? 

Which  will  be  found  to  give  9  feet  8  inches  of  hypothenuse. 

And  by  the  first  table  it  will  be  found  that  9  feet  8  inches  of  hypothenuse,  on  an 
angle  of  16°,  will  give  for  the  longest  side,  or  base,  9  feet  4  inches. 
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ADJUSTMENT. 

By  remoying  the  assumed  mark  9  feet  8  inches  dae  east  on  the  slope,  we  fix  on  the 
exact  spot  for  commencing  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  we  need  hardly  obserre 
that  the  two  extreme  marks  mean  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  tunnel. 

Then  by  adding  the  base,  9  feet  4  inches,  made  by  the  corrections,  to  the  sum  of  the 
horizontals,  606  feet  10.7  inches,  we  hare  just  616  feet  3  inches  for  the  length  of  the 
tunnel. 

Nora.— Oioiild  ft  be  required  to  put  down  Tortlcal  duifte  on  the  tonnd,  the  foregoing'ooniinitatfone  reTeel  whet 
their  depths  would  be  respectlTely  «t  ell  perts  of  the  tunnel ;  end  the  deepest  ahaft  would  be  11  fathome,  2  Ibet, 
S  inches  at  the  end  of  the  6th  draft,  and  65  fitthoms  from  the  western  mouth  of  the  tnnneL 


PART  VI. 

ft 

X 

CHAPTER   XXVI. 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IRON  ORES. 

The  Orct  of  Iron— Facta  and  Theoriw— Cornish  Lodes— Mansfeld  Copper  Beds— Southern  States— Lake  Superior 
Oopper^-Oaann— '*  Lron  Hat'*— Sedimentary  Deposits  and  Beds— True  Veins,  Yisanres— Sublimation — Stratified 
Beds— Ores  of  the  Granite  or  Plutonic  Rocks— The  Oreat  Ascic  Belt— 43sological  Horlaon  irregnlar— Iron  Ores 
of  the  Axotc  Belt— In  North  Carolinar-In  Tirglniar— In  Maijlaad— In  Pennsylvant*— In  New  Jersey— In  New 
York— The  Starling  Monntains— New  England  States— In  Canad*— Ores  of  Lake  Superloi^Iron  Mountains  of 
Missonrl- Bmndinavia. 

THE  ORES  OF  IRON. 

In  the  present  brief  notice  of  the  distribution  of  the  ores  of  iron,  we  propose  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  United  States,  while  our  description  will  be  more  general  than  special, 
except  in  localities  where  the  proximity  of  coal  and  iron,  or  their  aTailability,  makes 
them  specially  interesting  and  prominent. 

An  ezhaustiTO  discussion  of  thi)  subject,  illustrating  the  distribution  of  iron,  the 
form  and  locality  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  dirersity  of  the  deposits,  would  demand  a 
larger  volume  than  the  work  before  us;  while  the  facts  that  might  be  gathered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin,  formation,  and  character  of  these  ores,  from  the  developments  made 
daring  the  last  two  hundred  years,  would  fill  many  such  volumes,  and  be  of  much  value 
to  science.  But  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  at  command  to  give  even  a  con- 
densed outline  of  the  evidences  in  demonstration  of  the  natural  processes  to  which  the 
ores  of  iron  owe  their  existence.  Such  a  work,  however,  is  much  needed ;  and  some 
thoroaghly  practical  man,  who  has  made  himself  a  cosmopolitan  on  this  subject,  might 
benefit  the  world,  and  confer  on  himself  honor  and  distinction,  by  giving  the  desired 
information. 

We  believe  the  facts  existing — ^if  collected,  condensed,  and  compared — would  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject  of  our  mineral  deposits,  and  be  instructive  to  the  miner  and 
the  geologist ;  and  that  the  natural  processes  might  be  traced  with  almost  mechanical 
accuracy,  and  the  phenomena  of  vein  and  seam  and  bed  be  demonstrated  with  mathe- 
matical certainty. 

PACTS  AND  THEORIES. 

The  many  theories  of  the  formation  of  the  metallic  ores  now  existing  tend  to  confVise 
the  mind  of  the  student,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  select  the  most  probable,  since 
those  theories  are  generally  supported  by  arguments  that  are  convincing  to  those  who 
are  familiar  only  with  the  localities  to  which  they  apply.  But,  as  most  of  the  existing 
theories  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  metallio' veins,  seams,  and  beds  are  the  result 
of  local  experience  and  study,  they  do  not  apply  generally.  For  instance,  one  theory 
makes  all  metallic  and  mineral  veins,  seams,  and  beds  the  result  of  sedimentary  deposits 
in  water ;  another  considers  them  to  be  the  direct  result  of  volcanic  eruptions ;  a  third 
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adTOcates  the  theory  of  sublimation;  a  fourth  refers  the  result  to  electricity,  and  others 
to  segregation,  attraction,  gravitation,  &c.  &c.  Now,  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
numerous  forms  and  the  varied  manner  in  which  the  metallic  ores  exist,  it  will  appear 
evident  that  none  of  the  theories  advanced  will  cover  the  ground  or  account  for  all  the 
coincidents,  but  that  all  are  required  as  a  general  application. 

The  Cornish  copper  lodes  of  Great  Britain  are  true  or  iSssure  veins,  and  evidentlj 
connect  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  have  their  origin  direct  from  a  Plutonic 
source.  They  were  filled  by  sublimation,  and  condensed  by  the  effects  of  water  and 
steam.  Those  of  Mansfeld,  in  Prussia,  are  stratified  in  the  Permian,  and,  though  the 
indirect  results  of  volcanic  agencies,  are  deposits  or  sediments  from  water.  The  Terns 
or  beds  of  the  Southern  States  are  the  results  of  sublimation,  segregation,  and  sediment, 
«ince  they  exist  as  sulphurets  in  connection  with  copper,  lead,  gold,  and  sulphur  in  true 
veins,  in  masses  or  seams  mixed  with  native  copper,  and  in  beds  lying  in  the  Aioie 
slates  and  the  lower  Palseosoio  slates  and  sandstones.  The  copper  masses  of  Lake 
Superior  may  belong  to  later  formations  than  those  named,  but  they  owe  their  origin 
more  directly  to  volcanic  agencies. 

The  ores  of  iron  result  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  perhaps  less  from  sublimation 
than  from  other  causes,  though  the  oxides  of  iron  generally  form  the  outcrops  of  all 
metalliferous  vein8,^-the  "gassan"  of  the  Cornish  miners,  and  the  "iron  hat"  of  tiie 
Germans.  This  oxidization  is  always  superficial,  and  results  from  atmospheric  causes. 
Nearly  all  metalliferous  veins  are  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites,  or  oxides  of  iron.  The 
oxidization  of  the  outcrops  sets  free  the  more  volatile  ores,  or,  being  oxidized,  they  are 
washed  away  by  water ;  while  the  iron,  being  harder,  and  naturally  cemented,  remains 
behind.  Many  such  apparent  beds  of  iron  exist  in  the  older  rocks,  and  in  nearly  all 
formations;  but  they  are  neither  true  beds  nor  true  veins,  and, -though  they  oocasionall; 
yield  a  large  amount  of  good  iron  ore,  they  are  superficial,  and  depreciate  rapidly  in 
quantity  and  quality  as  they  descend  from  the  sur^ice. 

Iron  is  universally  distributed  through  all  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  as  fiar  as 
our  earth  is  concerned,  and  exists  in  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  roeks, — ^generally  so 
limited,  however,  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  but  frequently  in  large  and  evident 
quantities,  though  not  enough  for  practical  purposes,  and  often  in  masses  pure  eowif^ 
for  use,  even  in  those  ferriferous  rooks  which  cannot  be  termed  ore-beds. 

SEDIMENTARY  DEPOSITS  AND  BEDS. 

In  the  early  periods  of  creation  the  metallic  ores  seem  to  have  been  less  abundant 
than  during  subsequent  periods.  They  were  either  too  minutely  distributed  throngii 
the  materials  of  the  globe,  or  too  dense  to  be  the  first  material  vented  from  the  con- 
densing earth.  We  find  but  little  mineral  actually  existing  cotemporaneously  with  the 
older  rocks,  or,  if  existing,  so  minutely  distributed  as  to  be  valueless  for  all  practical  pu^ 
poses.  This  may  be  inexplicable  to  many  old  miners,  who  have  so  often  dug  the  tin 
and  the  copper  from  the  heart  of  the  granite;  but,  if  they  will  think  a  moment^  they 
will  recollect  that  all  such  veins  are  in  volcanic  districts,  and  that  they  exist  in  fissures 
formed  not  only  through  the  granite,  but  through  the  gneiss  and  often  through  still 
newer  strata,  existing  on,  or  over,  the  gneiss*  which  proves  conclusively  that  such  veins 
were  fotmed  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  granite.  This  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule  among  the  metallic  ores.  All  invesUgation  proves  our  great  metallic  regions  to 
be  the  creation  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  either  as  the  indirect  results  of  volcanic 
action  or  of  sublimation.  Most  of  our  great  metalliferous  regions,  however,  exist  in 
the  gneiesio  or  Azoic  belt,  and  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  metamorphic.  But,  as  we 
before  demonstrated  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work,  the  Azoic  is  the  great  region  of 
Toloanio  actioni  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  belt  exists  along  the  weakest  lines  of 
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the  Mrth'a  ernst;  Nid,  being  the  remit  of  earlj  voloanoea,  !■  in  the  rieini^  of  thoee 
Tolcanio  v«at«  which  filled  the  Appalachian  basin :  oonieqnentlf,  it  would  be  nfttnnl 
this  shonld  be  the  great  region  of  Tolcanio  oras. 

These  foote  would  not  onl;  indicate  that  the  metalllo  ores  are  of  late  produetion,  bnt 
that,  being  more  ponderable  than  the  material  formerly  vented,  the;  are  alwajB  or 
generally  the  last  U>  be  vented,  on  the  principle  developed  in  llie  blast  furnace.  It 
might  tUaa  be  expected  that  Tolcanio  eruptions  of  to-day  would  be  more  productive  of 
metals  than  those  of  former  eras ;  but,  as  the  condi^ns  then  existing  do  not  now  exist, 
we  ooald  Dot  expect  the  same  natural  resnite. 

We  are  aware  that  all  our  sedimentary  rooks  were  formed  in  water,  and  that  the 
materials  forming  them  are  the  results  of  volcanic  action.  The  logical  sequence  is  that 
those  volcanoes  either  existed  in  water  or  vented  their  lava  into  it  Metals  are  always 
heavier  than  their  matrix,  or  the  earthy  strata  in  which  they  ore  fonnd-.  thus,  if  the 
lava  contained  a  large  aniount  of  metal  it  would  be  the  first  to  be  precipitafed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  into  whioh  the  lava  was  vented.  The  lava  would  not  run  in  a  solid 
stream  from  the  crater  and  aplidify  as  a  stratum  in  the  water,  but  the  moment  it  touched 
the  adverse  element  it  would  be  shivered  to  atoms  and  thrown  back  iDto  the  atmo- 
sphere  with  the  steam  it  wonld  create,  and  the  lighter  portions  would  naturally  arise 
in  duet  and  aehee,  and  be  carried,  by  winds  and  waves  and  tides,  to  remote  localities, 
while  the  heavier  matwial  would  be  precipitated  in  the  vicinity  in  the  order  of  their 
density. 

Thie  can  scaroely  be  called  a  theory,  since  it  is  a  natural  process,  and  one  that  we 
know  must  have  occurred.  But  we  do  not  advance  this  as  the  only  mode  in  which  onr 
metalliferons  beds  were  formed ;  it  is  only  one  of  the  many ;  yet  so  far  it  appears  satis- 
factory, and  we  may  refer  meet  of  our  great  Aioio  beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  ores 
and  r«d  oxides  of  iron  to  this  canee,  and  their  formation  to  these  agencies.  We  may  also 
refer  the  alluvial  or  drift  gold  in  the  "  placers"  of  California  and  the  "  diggings"  of  Aus- 
tralia to  the  same  oansea. 

Gold  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  many  rivers  and  the  beds  of  many  plains,  not  only 
remote  from  the  quarts  matrix  of  gold,  bnt  where  the  streams  oross  no  gold  formations. 
Bat  all  sash  gold  washings  are  in  the  vicinity  of  extinct  volcanoes  or  trappean  form- 
atione.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  gold  beneath  Table  Mountain,  near  San  Fran- 
cisoo,  in  the  beds  of  ancient  streams,  or  the  gold  that  is  found  beneath  the  "  plaowe," 
was  derived  from  the  ledgee  of  the  Nevada  or  the  quarts  veins 
of  the  Coaet  Range,  bnt  resulted,  in  all  probability  from  the 
ejection  of  volcanic  matter  into  the  ancient  waters  The  lava 
contained  gold  instead  of  iron,  and  the  gold  was  the  first  pre- 
cipilated  in  the  manner  above  set  forth,  but  u 
of  the  magnetic  ores. 

On  reflection,  it  is  evident  that  we  could  not  e: 
tnalte  from  volcanic  eruptions  of  later  ages,  i 
either  vented  on  dry  land,  or  thrown  into  deep  seas  beyond  oi 
inveatigation.    The  ores  of  metallic  portions  of  the  lava  are  too 
minnte  or  limited  in  amount  to  make  the  whole  mass  nch  enough 
for  practical  purposes ;  and  since  the  mass  cools  and  soTidiflea 
on  dry  land  without  disintegration,  the  metala  are  not  separated 
tiraa  the  matrix,  or  precipitated,  as  they  would  be  if  thrown  is 
a  molten  condition  on  the  water.    Beds  of  ore  are   however,  <  '" 

frequently  formed  at  the  base  of  trappean  formations  or  between 
the  strata  of  volcanic  rocks,  by  gravitation  or  segregatmn ,  and  this  form  of  seams, 
veins,  or  beds  is  frequently  met  with  in  volcanic  regions.     Bnt  we   loaj  state,  as  a 
genenU  faet,  that  the  metallio  ores  are  Hie  direct  or  indirect  reuilta  of  Plutonic  heal, 
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except  when  Btradfied  with  the  sedimentary  sandstones  and  slates ;  and  even  among 
these  beds  a  true  fissure  or  vein  may  occur,  as  shown  in  figure  169. 

We  have  attempted  to  delineate,  in  this  illustration,  an  ideal  section,  representing 
the  form  of  true  or  fissure  Teins  in  their  course  from  the  granite  through  the  gneiu 
to  the  Pala^zoic,  and  even  in  it  In  figure  169,  a  represents  the  Paheozoic  strata,  h  the 
Azoic,  and  c  the  granite,  d  an  extinct  volcano,  and  ee  the  veins. 

On  issuing  from  the  granite,  the  vapors  and  gases  seek  vents  through  the  stratified 
overlying  Azoic ;  and  since  these  rocks  and  slates  are  generally  stratified  at  high  angles, 
the  vent  is  formed  or  forced  with  much  more  ease  between  the  strata  than  through  or 
across  it.  Thus,  we  frequently  find  veins  of  copper  and  other  ores,  though  the  result 
of  sublimation  in  fissures,  lying  between  the  strata  in  the  form  of  beds.  These  veins 
always  seek  the  weakest  line  of  crust  or  strata,  and,  of  course,  escape  where  the  least 
force  is  required  to  find  a  vent,-7-whether  it  be  across  the  strata  or  between  them,  or  La 
the  liile  o^  faults  or  slips  and  dikes  formed  by  former  convulsions. 

SUBLIMATION. 

Most  true  or  fissure  veins — those,  we  mean,  of  great  depth  and  extending  perhaps 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth~~are  evidently  the  result  of  sublimation.  Though 
oxidized  at  the  surface,  they  all  merge  into  sulphurets  at  no  great  depth,  and  become 
lean,  or  less  rich  in  minerals,  as  they  descend  below  the  level  of  condensation. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  or  was  a  molten  mass,  existing  under  a 
very  high  temperature, — so  high,  in  fact»  that  all  the  known  metals  would  be  vaporized 
unless  the  tension  or  pressure  from  condensation  and  contraction  forced  them  back  into 
their  solids  or  liquids.  But  during  late  ages  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust  has 
been  less  violent,  and  the  volcanic  vents,  consequently,  less  frequent.  The  aocnmulatios 
of  vapors  and  gases  would  naturally  seek  vents  through  such  fissures  and  crevices  as 
existed,  or  had  been  formed  by  former  throes.  The  upper  portions  of  these  fissures 
terminated  in  water,  and  the  volatilized  metals  were  thus  resolved  by  condensation  into 
their  normal  forms.  In  all  fissure  veins,  however,  the  ores  are  mixed  with  impurities, 
or  a  variety  of  ores  are  alloyed ;  but  sulphur  is  the  chief  accompaniment  of  all  fissure 
veins.  To  discuss  the  various  forms  in  which  these  veins  exist,  and  the  endless  variety 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  to  which  they  are  sul^'ect,  would,  as  we  before 
observed,  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  can  be  spared.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
content  to  present  the  main  features;  though  to  be  properly  appreciated  they  should 
be  treated  fully  and  exhaustively,  since  the  facts  and  arguments  can  be  given  only  in 
detail. 

SEDIMENTARY  DEPOSITS. 

We  distinguish  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  Paleeozoic  formations  from  those  of 
the  Azoic,  because  they  have  been  formed  under  difierent  circumstances.  Though  per- 
haps the  greatest  amount  of  material  forming  the  immense  Palaoozoic  deposits  of  the 
Appalachian  basin  was  derived  almost  direct  from  volcanic  sources,  it  is  evident  that 
those  sources  were  remote,  and  that  the  dust,  sand,  and  ashes  of  volcanoes  were  carried 
great  distances  into  the  interior  basin.  It  is  also  evident  that  much  of  the  material 
was  derived  from  the  debris  of  older  formations  brought  into  the  central  basins  by 
rivers,  waves,  and  tides.  Consequently,  the  ores  deposited  in  these  strata  must  have 
been  the  result  of  precipitation  from  a  solution  held  by  the  waters. 

Some  of  these  stratified  beds  are  of  great  extent,  particularly  those  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous era,  found  in  our  coal  measures.  We  can  hardly  conceive  how  those  immense 
ore  beds,  which  are  almost  coextensive  with  the  fields  in  which  they  exist,  could  have 
been  derived  from  the  debris  of  older  formations^  since  the  material  derived  from  this 
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souToe  would  be  estremely  direnified,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  prodnoe  a  nnifonn  deposit 
either  of  m,  Bandatone,  or  slate.  It  would  be  a  promisouous  breccia  of  everj  older 
roek,  and  an  olla-podrida  of  every  lithological  formation.  We  cannot  comprehend  any 
natural  process  by  which  the  changes  of  beds  and  strata  could  be  formed,  except 
through  Tolcanic  means.  A  season  of  rest  and  quiet  forms  limestones,  slates,  shales, 
or  coal-beds;  while  seasons  of  volcanic  violence  form  the  coarser  beds  of  sandstones,  &c. 
Since  all  the  material  of  the  earth  contains  more  or  less  iron,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  lava  vented  from  even  distant  volcanoes,  and  carried  by  whatever 
process  into  the  interior  basins,  would  precipitate  this  metal  in  beds.  It  would  find 
its  peculiar  horiion  of  stratification  by  specific  gravity,  but  the  character  of  the  ore 
would  be  influenced  by  the  chemical  action  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

The  fossiliferous  ore-beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  limestones  partake  of  its  calcareous 
nature,  while  the  Carboniferous  beds  of  the  coal  measures  are  impregnated  with  the 
carbon  of  the  coaL 

Chemical  action,  eleotricity,  gravity,  and  common  segregation  may,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility do,  exert  a  great  influence  in  forming  either  veins  or  beds  of  ore;  but  the  chief 
causes  of  their  production  are:—* 

First. — By  the  sediment  of  volcanic  matter  thrown  directly  in  water,  forming  beds 
of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores,  gold,*  &c.  «^ 

SiooifD.— By  sublimation  in  true  veins  and  fissures,  producing  sulphurets  of  copper, 
nlver,  lead,  Ac.  &o. 

Third. — ^By  gravitation  or  segregation  from  beds  of  lava  and  trappean  formations 
generally,  forming  veins  or  seams  of  limited  extent  and  irregular  spread. 

FovRTH.^-By  precipitation  from  water  holding  the  ores  in  solution,  and  derived 
chiefly  from  vokanio  sources,  but  influenced  and  changed  by  chemical  action  and 
affinity  with  the  proximate  formations. 

OBES  OF  THE  QBANITlC  OB  PLUTONIC  BOOKS. 

But  little  iron  is  found  in  true  bedji  or  veins  in  these  rocks,  and  but  few  productive 
ores  of  any  kind  are  found  in  workable  quantities.  It  would  appear  that  no  metalli- 
ferous deposits  existed  cotemporaneous  with  the  granite  crust  of  the  earth.  These 
Plutonic  rocks  contain  much  iron,  and  undoubtedly  were  and  are  made  up  of  most  of 
the  constituent  materials  of  the  earth,  but  the  metds  were  not  separated  from  the  earthy 
matter  in  which  they  exist.  Most,  and  we  believe  all,  of  the  veins  now  worked  in  the 
granite  and  its  overlying  rocks  are  of  comparatively  late  occurrence,  and  are  the 
results  of  volcanio  agencies  or  sublimation. 

The  iron  ores  existing  in  the  granites  are  either  the  oxidised  outcrops  of  other 
metallic  veins,  or  the  result  of  decomposing  rocks  which  contain  iron  in  small  pro- 
portions, or  the  action  of  water,  in  which  these  oxides  form  bog  ore. 

In  the  coarse  or  granitoid  gneiss,  which  follows  the  granites,  and  which  is  often 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  older  rooks  except  in  its  stratiflcation,  we  sometimes 
find  small  veins  or  bunches  of  titanic  ore,  or  an  impure,  earthy  magnetic  ore  mixed 
with  trap,  titanium  and  quarts. 

THE  OBSAT  AZOIC  BELT. 

In  this  great  lone  of  rooks,  which  encircle  the  entire  Appalachian  basin,  and  which 
have  an  immense  spread  in  many  localities,  we  find  the  proper  region  of  the  magnetic 

*WliQe  tt  !■  «Tid«iit  that  wxudh  of  the  gold  ftmnd  In  ilia  beds  of  andent  ttreamf  aad  the  "plManP*  of  onr  gold- 
^^Qlnp  la  dapodtad  la  fhla  manner,  we  do  not  qnaatlon  the  ftct  that  mnch  more  la  prodocad  1^  the  daoompoal- 
<*<»  of  the  fold4Muln8  VMits 
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ores  or  those  peouliiir  to  the  trappean  formations.  The  gndssio  zoeks  and  assodato 
slates  are  generally  embraced  under  the  nomendature  of  metamorphic  or  AaSfe,  though 
the  terms  do  not  properly  express  the  character  of  these  formations  in  all  portions  of 
the  Appalachian  basin. 

A  simple  fact  seems  to  hare  escaped  the  notice  of  onr  geologists,  or  if  noticed  by 
them  our  reading  has  been  too  limited  to  observe  it. 

The  Azoic  rocks  express  the  meaning  clearly  as  those  without  the  ancient  life,  or  thoM 
which  contain  no  fossil  remains ;  as  the  PalsooKoic  rocks  are  those  in  whidh  are  entombed 
the  relies  of  past  races. 

The  Azoic  rocks  are  crystalline,  sedimentary  strata,  metamorphosed  by  heat,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  have  been  formed  during  a  late  period,  or  at  a  time  when  life 
could  exist.  But  the  rocks  which  may  be  Azoic,  or  destitute  of  the  andent  life,  in  (he 
East,  may  belong  to  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in  the  West,  dnce  all  the  evidenoee  show  thit 
the  region  of  heat  was  in  the  East  and  that  the  temperature  as  well  as  the  sedimentsry 
strata  decreased  to  the  West  and  North.*  This  is  not  only  evident  as  a  natural  sequence, 
but  as  a  fact.  It  is  rare  to  find  fossils  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or, 
if  found,  they  are  broken,  and  present  evidence  that  they  were  not  in  sUUf  or  that  they  mm 
drifted  from  other  localities  or  formations.  But  in  the  West  and  North  not  only  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  but  several  of  the  underlying  formations,  are  full  of  weU^preserred 
fossils.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  horizon  of  the  Azdo  rocks  is  not  uniform,  bat 
that  they  ascend  or  descend  according  to  their  locality  and  the  conditions  of  their 
creation. 

In  the  East  tiiis  formation  approaches  very  nearly  the  Auroral  limestones  of  Bogers, 
or  the  Valley  limestone.  It  surrounds,  as  before  observed,  the  entire  Appalachian  basin, 
but  is  not  developed  beneath  the  Gulf  States,  though  it  undoubtedly  crosses  from  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  some  indefinite  point  south, 
and  encircles  the  great  basin  with  a  zone  or  belt  of  unbroken  gneiss.  In  some  places 
this  belt  is  vride  and  undulating,  vrith  comparativdy  low  angles  of  dip ;  but  in  others 
it  is  piled  in  mountain-masses  and  in  oft-repeated  and  folded  strata  of  the  sharpest 
angles  of  formation,  as  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In 
other  localities  it  is  low  and  narrow,  as  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  but 
everywhere  in  the  East  it  contains  more  or  less  iron  ore  and  numerous  veins  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  ibo.  ko.  This  belt  is  pierced  by  thousands  of  fissures;  and  extinct  vcdcanoei 
and  trappean  formations  exist  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

IRON  ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT. 

We  propose  to  commence  in  the  South  and  trace  the  ores  of  this  formation  around  to 
the  West;  but,  as  little  development  has  been  made  in  Alabama,  Georgia^  and  South 
Carolina  in  this  formation,  we  shall  not  notice  these  States  specially,  more  than  to  say 
that  many  veins  or  beds  of  magnetic  and  red  oxide  have  been  found  vrithin  the  limits 
of  their  Azoic  rocks,  but  we  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be  found  as  productive  of  iron 
as  North  Carolina. 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  contdns  a  larger  portion  of  Azoic  fbrmation  than  any  other  State. 
Not  less  than  half  its  territory  contains  these  rocks,  while  the  remainder  is  made  np  of 
recent  and  Plutonic.  The  entire  Piedmont  district  is  gneissic,  extending  hmn  tiM  pbj 
barrens  of  the  east  to  the  mountains ;  but  this  portion,  though  rich  in  gM,  lead,  cop* 
per,  sine,  and  coal,  contains  but  a  limited  amount  of  iron  for  practical  purposes.    It  is 

•  We  allude  to  the  fonnatioiu  eMt  of  the  Boeky  ¥— ntrfas 
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to  her  present  almost  inaocessible  mountMas  tkat  North  Carolina  miut  look  for  her 
supply  of  iron;  and  there  the  supply  is  unlimited. 

A  good  topographical  map  of  North  Carolina  will  portray  a  vast  mountiun-region 
lying  along  the  head  of  the  streams  and  between  the  waters  of  the  east  and  those  of 
tiie  west  Along  the  eastern  foot  of  this  great  mountain-range  are  two  parallel  de* 
posits  of  ore  (we  can  scaroely  call  them  beds,  and  yet  perhaps  they  are  such),  which 
produce  a  fine,  close-grained,  black  oxide  of  iron  of  the  magnetic  variety.  These  beds 
are  not  generally  large,  but  regular,  and  productive  of  a  pure  ore,  yielding  70  per  cent 
of  metallic  iron,  or  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  an  oxide  of  this  class  to  yield.  The 
ore  is  generally  massive,  but  frequently  granular  or  friable,  and  looks  like  fine  black 
sand  on  being  mined.  This  variety  is  much  used  in  the  Catalan  forges  of  the  mountain- 
regions  described;  and,  from  a  perscmal  knowledge  of  the  iron  produced,  either  from  the 
ore  direct  or  from  the  pig  iron  of  the  charcoal  furnaces,  we  can  say  without  hesitatioii 
that  the  worid  can  produce  none  better,  whether  from  Danemora  or  elsewhere. 

These  ranges  of  ore  are  very  extensive,  and  in  all  probability  extend  frt>m  the  Virginia 
line  to  Georgia.  But  the  points  most  developed  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesborough  on 
the  Tadkin^  Morgantown  on  the  Catawba,  and  Rutherfordton  on  Broad  River.  Near  or 
above  Morgantown  are  some  extensive  iron-works,  which  produced  a  large  quantity  of 
superior  iron  during  the  rebellion.  But,  as  this  mnge  of  ore  is  coextensive  with  this 
vast  mountain-range,  there  are  other  points  more  available  for  future  use  than  those 
named;  and  one  of  these  is  on  Smith's  River  and  vicinity,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Greensborough  and  Wentworth.  This  region  is  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals,  and  magnetic 
and  red  oxides  of  iron  are  abiindazit»  while  further  to  the  west  are  unlimited  deposits 
of  copper.  This  copper  region  appears  to  lie  in  a  later  formation  than  that  contdning 
the  magnetic,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Palieozoic,  as  recognized  in 
portions  of  the  great  basin;  but  we  think  it  is  truly  Azoic,  or  so  highly  metamorphio 
as  to  contain  no  fossils  of  the  ancient  life. 

The  copper  region  is  peculiar.  It  is  embraced  in  a  series  of  basins  lying  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  proper  on  the  west,  or  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  the  so-called  Alle- 
ghanies,  or  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  east*  The  formation  is  made  up  of  a  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  upper  gneissic  strata,  and  contains  several  parallel  ranges  of  copper  beds. 
The  "gassan''  or  "iron  hat''  of  these  beds  often  exists  in  masses  of  red  and  brown 
oxides  of  great  value;  while  the  outcrops  of  the  copper  can  be  traced  for  many  miles 
in  unbroken  lines  by  the  masses  of  iron  ore  lying  on  the  surface.  This  great  copper 
region  extends  fr^m  the  point  of  intersection,  or  where  the  mountains  unite  to  the  north 
in  Central  Yirginia,  to  where  they  meet  again  to  the  south  in  Georgia,  and  includes  the 
rich  deposits  of  Southwestern  Virginia  and  the  celebrated  Hiawassee  mines  in  East 
Tennessee.  This  entire  region,  extending  along  the  geological  strike  of  the  lithological 
formations  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  from  50  to  100  miles, 
is  eminently  a  mountain-district,  and  in  no  part  of  our  country  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  they  piled  in  such  grand  yet  uniform  order.  Our  maps  give  no  idea  of 
their  topographical  or  physical  arrangement,  and  to  our  geologists,  generally,  they 
remun  a  terra  incogniia.  But,  from  personal  investigation,  we  hazard  but  little  in 
stating  that  no  mineral  region  within  the  limits  of  the  great  basin  is  richer  in  the  ores 
of  copper  and  iron. 

At  the  point  where  this  great  Azoic  region  is  penetrated  by  the  waters  of  the  New 
River,  these  ores  will  be  available  to  the  coals  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  nature  seems 
to  have  paved  or  levelled  the  way  through  the  otherwise  impassable  mountun-barriers 

*  The  AIIeghanIe«,  of  coune,  do  not  enter  North  OeroIioA,  but  dlrlde  Western  Virgtnla  from  EMtern  Virginia. 
The  Blue  Bidge  proper  followa  the  Great  Valley  range,  and  la  geologically  formed  by  the  Potadam  eandstone.  The 
inat  mife  tbrailiic  tin  aMiWii.  aaoaryiDeDt  ct  thli  novataln-refloB  la  naaiad  in  ecxor. 
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from  ihoBe  vast  ooal-fteldB  on  the  Groat  Kanawha  to  the  unlimited  beds  of  ore  that  lie 
on  its  upper  waters. 

Not  only  do  the  deyelopment  of  this  rich  mineral  region  and  the  inexhaustible  supply 
of  ores  to  the  ooals  of  Kanawha  depend  on  the  avenues  which  may  be  oonstrueted 
from  bne  to  the  other;  but  the  connection  of  the  railroad  system  of  North  Carolina 
with  the  rivers  and  railroads  of  the  West  must  take  this  route.  The  passes  of  the  New 
River  are  the  natural  highway  of  trade  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  the  iron  horse 
will  yet  wake  their  echoes  as  he  speeds  in  triumphant  progress  from  the  waters  of  Vir. 
ginia  and  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  to  the  '*  Golden  Gate"  of  the  Pacific 

The  ores  of  the  Azoic  belt  of  North  Carolina  are  not  entirely  confined  to  the  mountain* 
region  described.  Considerable  quantities  exist  in  detached  masses,  in  thin,  scattered 
beds,  or  seams,  through  the  wide  gneissio  range  which  lies  between  the  North  Carolina 
coal  measures  and  this  mountain  region.  These  ores  are  magnetic,  red  oxides,  and 
brown  hematites.  The  magnetics  exist  in  thin  seams,  or  small  scattered  beds,  both  east 
and  west  of  the  small  limestone  range  which  traverses  this  gneissic  belt.  The  ores  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  saocharoid  or  crystalline  altered  limestone  are  generally  brcwo 
hematites,  and  exist  in  bunches  or  nests  to  a  limited  extent.  The  red  oxides  are 
generally  the  outcrops  of  copper  veins,  &c.  But  these  ores  are  limited,  and  cannot  be 
considered  of  any  great  commercial  value. 

The  mountain-region  described  is  eminentiy  a  mineral  region,  densely  timbered,  and 
extremely  inviting  to  the  manufacturers  of  charcoal  iron. 

ORES  OP  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  VIRaiNIA. 

The  Azoic  mountain-region  of  North  Carolina  extends  into  Virginia,  but  its  pecnliai 
basin-shaped  formations  have  only  a  limited  area  in  this  State,  embracing  only  the 
counties  of  Floyd,  Carroll,  and  Grayson. 

The  magnetic  range^  however,  may  be  traced  into  Yirginia  by  developments  in 
Franklin  and  Bedford  counties,  and  its  continuation  may  be  noted  at  intervals  to  the 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  through  a  great  portion  of  Virginia.  But,  though  we  have  ex- 
plored this  State  very  extensively,  and  have  shafted  at  many  points  on  the  peculiar 
magnetic  range  under  discussion,  we  have  never  found  it  in  great  abundance.  The 
veins  or  beds  are  thin,  irregular,  and  much  injured  by  impure  matter.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  large  quantities  of  this  ore  lie  scattered  on  the  surface,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  trace  it  to  any  body,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  any  large 
masses  of  magnetic  ore  being  found  on  this  range,  or  in  the  region  where  we  woald 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  largest  or  most  valuable  beds  of  magnetic  ores.  The  trap- 
pean  rooks,  however,  which  abound  in  this  region  are  generally  impregnated  with  iron; 
and  the  whole  Piedmont  country,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Eajstem  granite  ranges,  ii 
full  of  scattered  iron  ores,  impregnating  the  rocks,  coloring  the  soil,  and  existing  in 
limited  beds  of  oxidized  surface  ore,  as  red  and  brown  hematites  and  black  and  red 
oxides. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  saccharoid  or  crystalline  limestones,  as  in  North  Carolina, 
there  are  numerous  beds  or  bunches  of  brown  oxides,  but  they  are  of  limited  exieoi, 
and  have  but  littie  depth.  Traced  down,  they  almost  invariably  terminate  in  spanyt 
quartzose  slates,  or  iron  pyrites. 

Parallel  with  the  gold  belts,  which  appear  to  be  two  in  number,  we  find  the  eastern 
and  western  magnetic  ranges.  The  saccharoid  limestone  and  the  accompanying  oxides 
of  iron  exist  between  these  ranges ;  while  the  formations  containing  the  magnetic  ores 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  gold  to  the  east,  and  newer  or  later  than  the  gold  to  the 
west.  But  the  reappearance  of  the  granitoid  gneissic  in  the  Peaks  of  Otter  and  other 
elevations  of  the  Blue  Ridge  offers  conclusive  evidence  of  the  repetition  of  the  eastern 
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ranges  to  the  west,  and.  consequently,  the  magnetic  ores  which  lie  below  the  gold  in 
the  east  are  of  the  same  ages  and  formation  with  those  that  lie  geologically  below  the 
gold  in  the  western  range,  or  in  the  formations  bordering  on  the  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

The  Asoio  belt  in  Virginia  is  wide,  undulating,  and  made  up  of  often-repeated  axes, 
folded  in  sharp  and  frequently  perpendicular  strata.  The  formations  are  frequently  cut 
by  trappean  dikes,  and  the  debris  of  volcanic  rocks  are  found  throughout  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  gneissic  formations.  All  these  rocks  contain  iron  in  limited  quan- 
tities. They  appear  to  exist  in^eir  primitiye  condition,  and,  though  denuded  by 
subsequent  floods,  were  never  subject  to  the  disintegrating  process,  which  alone  could 
precipitate  their  iron.  Consequently,  we  frequently  find  large  masses  of  black  oxides 
in  the  eastern  magnetic  range  scattered  over  the  surface,  but  no  beds  in  giiu  have  yet 
been  discovered.  We  have  proved  several  of  the  reported  magnetic  beds  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  but  they  all  terminated  in  ferriferous  trappean  rocks  at  no  great  depth,  or  in 
impregnated  quartsose  slates.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  absence  of  this  ore  in  Vir- 
ginia in  workable  beds,  since  the  Azoic  belt  is  very  extensive,  and  trappean  rocks  or 
volcanic  outbursts  are  frequent.  We  can  only  account  for  it  in  assuming  that  this 
portion  of  Virginia  was  not  covered  by  water  at  the  period  of  those  volcanic  eruptions 
which  produced  our  great  Azoic  ore  beds,  since  it  is  evident  that  their  occurrence  was 
long  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  gneiss  in  which  they  exist. 

The  great  region  of  iron  ores  in  Virginia  is  in  the  limestones  of  the  Valley,  and 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North  Mountains,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  that  con* 

nection. 

« 

IRON  OBES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  Azoic  belt  occupies  a  limited  area  in  this  State.  The  low  shores  of  the  bay 
extend  the  Tertiary  to  the  west  of  its  general  line  in  Virginia,  and  the  Mesozoic  red 
sandstones  conceal  the  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  the  Azoic  not  encroached  on  by 
the  Tertiary.  But  the  metalliferous  ranges  pursue  their  course  persistent  with  the 
strike  of  the  geological  formations,  and  the  copper  and  magnetic  ores  are  found  in  their 
proper  respective  positions  as  developed  to  the  south. 

Beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  ore  exist;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  their  being  pro- 
ductive to  any  extent.  The  principal  sources  of  iron  in  Eastern  Maryland  are  the 
argillaceous  or  white  carbonat^  of  the  Tertiary,  and  the  red  and  brown  hematites  of 
the  saccharoid  limestones. 


IRON  ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Primal  and  gneissic  rocks  are  less  elevated  in  Eastern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania  than  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  the  south,  or  in  the  States  lying 
to  the  north.  They  seldom  form  mountain-ranges  in  these  Middle  States,  as  they  do  in 
the  Southern  and  more  Northern  States.  Trappean  dikes  and  the  evidences  of  volcanic 
outbursts  or  vents  are  numerous,  and  trap  rocks  of  all  remote  periods  are  scattered 
over  the  greatest  pwrt  of  the  gneissic  area;  but  we  rarely  find  beds  of  magnetic  ores  to 
compare  with  those  of  the  former  States.  The  beds  which  are  developed  are  in  a  line 
of  strike  coincident  with  the  magnedc  ores  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  Uthological  strata 
containing  them  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Warwick  mine  occupies  a  position  between  the  lower  PalsBOsoio  and  the  asoio, 
and  the  ores  are  only  partially  magnetic,  changing  to  brown  hematites  in  their  upper 
strata.    Hiis  is,  however,  a  true  bed,  and  has  been  for  a  long  period  productive. 

Starting  from  a  point  near  the  New  Jersey  line,  northeast  of  Easton,  we  find  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  New  Jersey  magnetic  ores  devel(^>ed  in  Lehigh  Hill,  though  in  limited 
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quantities;  again  in  the  Durham  mines,  south  of  the  fonner  locality.  Here  the  ore 
is  good,  and  the  bed  from  2  to  14  feet  thick.  Still  further  south  we  find  the  Mount 
Pleasant  mines,  and  near  Reading  the  Penn's  Mount  mines.  Following  Hiis  general 
strike,  the  magnetic  ores  are  found  in  limited  quantities  into  Maryland ;  but  they  depre- 
ciate in  quantity  and  quality  from  the  Lehigh  south,  and  but  little  productiTe  magnetic 
exists  between  that  point  and  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  when  compared  with  the 
immense  masses  deyeloped  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  Azoic  range  to  the  nc^th. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ORES  OF  THE  GNEISSIC  ROCK  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 
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ORES   OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  NfiW  JERSEY. 

The  magnetic  ores  of  New  Jersey  are  less  massive  than  those  of  New  York,  bnt  the 
beds  are  perhaps  qnite  as  regular,  and  the  ore  abont  equal  in  qnantity.  The  eastern 
range  of  magnetic  ores,  as  developed  in  Virginia,  does  not  extend  beyond  that  State. 
The  true  range  is  the  western  strike,  in  line  with,  and  parallel  to,  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

It  appears  evident  that  two  outcrops  of  magnetic  ore  exist  in  this  range,  probably  the 
basined  edges  of  the  same  beds,  since  these  magnetic  deposits  follow  the  strike  of  the 
gneissic  rocks  as  unifbrmly  as  the  strata  of  a  coal-seam.  Fire  beds  are  worked  by  the 
Lackawanna  Iron  &  Coal  Company  of  Scranton  in  Morris  county.  Two  of  these  are  froD 
2  to  10  feet  thick,  and  one  from  10  to  35  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  worked  by  timiiet9 
which  intersect  the  deposits  at  about  100  feet  from  their  outcrop.  The  dip  of  the  strata 
is  from  70*»  to  75^ 

These  metalli^rons  Azoic  rocks  extend  through  the  oountieB  of  Warren,  Snseex,  and 
Morris  in  New  Jersey,  and  extend  through  Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  counties  in 
New  York.    The  metallic  belt  is  narrow  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  bnt  gradn- 
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ally  widens  in  a  northeni  direction.  The  mountaiD-ranges  in  which  this  ore  haa  been 
developed  in  this  State  are  the  Marble  Mountain,  Soott's  Mountain,  Jenny's  Jump, 
Allamanche,  and  the  Andover  Hills,  with  the  Pochunk  and  Wawayanda  Mountwns. 
These  ranges  form  the  northwestern  margin  of  the  gneissic  formations.  The  south- 
eastern boundary  is  formed  by  the  Musconetcong  and  Sohooley's  Mountains  in  Warren 
and  Sussex,  and  the  Highlands  in  Passaic. 

The  amount  of  ore  developed  within  those  ranges  in  this  State  is  practically  un- 
limited. The  region  is  opened  out  by  the  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad  and  the  Morris 
Canal,  and  the  mines  of  this  rich  and  valuable  ore  are  closely  connected  with  the 
immense  stores  of  anthracite  which  exist  in  avwlable  proximity.  Large  quantities  of 
Ibis  magnetic  ore  are  used  in  the  Lackawanna  coal  region  at  Scranton,  and  by  tha 
numerous  and  successful  fumacea  on  the  Lehigh. 

ORES  OP  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  NEW  JERSEY  AND  NEW  YORK. 

"In  the  Highlands  of  this  State  and  New  Jersey  the  principal  mines  occur  in  two 
great  ranges  or  systems.  Those  in  the  more  easterly  are  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the 
Greenwood,  and  the  Sterling,  in  this  State;  and  the  Ringwood,  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  line.  For  the  next  12  or  15  miles  of  its  course,  no  mining  operations  of  any 
mceount  are  carried  on  at  present;  but  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  in  Morris 
eoanty,  we  find  the  Beach  Glen,  the  Hibernia,  the  Mount  Pleasant,  the  Mount  Hope, 
the  Richard,  the  Allen,  the  Swede,  the  Irondale,  the  Byram,  the  Dickerson,  and  other 
nines, — ^all  within  a  breadth  of  two  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast 

"The  Forest  of  Dean  is  five  miles  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Fort  Montgomery,  with 
which  it  will  shortly  be  connected  by  a  railroad  five  miles  long,  with  a  descent  of  600 
feet.  The  property  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Iron  Company,  who 
are  making  improvements  with  a  view  to  making  the  mine  more  productive  than  for- 
merly. Sinoe  the  1st  of  May  about  2500  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  and  shipped. 
The  number  of  miners  now  at  work  is  25,  and  about  20  others  are  engaged  in  making 
repairs.  The  vein  worked  is  60  feet  wide  at  the  depth  of  135  feet  perpendicular.  Iron 
made  from  it  is  of  tha  best  quality. 

"The  Greenwood  mines  comprise  three:  the  Rull,  the  Surebridge,  and  the  O'Neill,^ 
the  last  yielding  a  celebrated  ore.  These,  with  a  tract  of  8000  acres  of  land,  and  an 
anthracite  and  a  charcoal  furnace,  are  owned  by  Messrs.  Robert  P.  and  Peter  P.  Par- 
rott,  whose  guns,  manufactured  at  the  West  Point  foundry,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
Mpeaking  for  themselves  to  some  purpose.  The  product  of  these  mines  last  year  was 
about  20,000  tons,  out  of  which  were  made  6800  tons  of  metal.  The  anthracite  furnace 
IB  now  idle,  but  preparing  to  resume.  Number  of  miners  now  engaged,  about  75;  and 
the  whole  force  of  employees  is  nearly  200. 

"The  Sterling  mine  has  lately  been  sold  by  Mr.  P.  Townsend  to  a  party  of  Pennsyl- 
vania capitalists,  known  as  the  Mount  Sterling  Railway  &  Mining  Company,  who  are 
constructing  a  firstr«lass  railroad  to  their  principal  mine,  to  be  operated  by  steam. 
They  are  also  converting  a  charcoal  furnace  into  a  hot-blast  anthracite,  to  be  driven 
by  a  steam-engine  of  150  horse-power.  Product  of  the  works  last  year,  about  8000 
tons  of  ore,  or  3500  of  metal.  The  number  of  employees  in  all  departments,  except 
railroad-building,  is  about  135.    Mr.  Charles  T.  Ford  is  superintendent 

"  The  Ringwood  mine,  with  two  forges,  belongs  to  Messrs.  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Miller, 
who  purchased  that  extensive  tract  from  the  Trenton  Iron  Company.  A  branch  rail- 
road to  the  Erie  is  in  contemplation.  Quantity  of  ore  taken  out  last  year,  about  2000 
tons.    Mr.  Philip  R.  George  is  superintendent 

"The  Beach  Glen,  the  Swede,  the  Orchard,  and  the  Mount  Pleasant  mines  belong  to 
Hessrs.  Fuller,  Lord  Jb  Co.,  whose  extensiye  works  are  at  Boonton*    Number  of  em- 
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ployees,  about  120;  quantity  of  ore  taken  out  last  year,  about  24,000  tons.    Mr.  Robert 
Oram  is  superintendent,  and  in  his  absence,  Mr.  Joseph  Richards. 

'*The  Ilibernia  mine  is  leased  by  the  Trenton  Iron  Company.  A  substantiallj-built 
railroad  connects  the  works  with  the  Morris  Canal  at  Rockaway,  four  miles.  Raised 
last  year  between  15,000  and  16,000  tons  of  ore.  Number  of  employees,  about  40. 
Mr.  Richard  George,  superintendent. 

"Another  mine  on  the  Hibemia  tract  belongs  to  the  Glendon  Iron  Company,  who 
employ  about  125  men.  Raised  last  year  nearly  20,000  tons  of  ore.  Mr.  George 
Richards,  superintendent. 

*'The  Trenton  Iron  Company  own  the  Allen,  the  Dell,  the  Rosedell,  and  one  of  the 
Hurd  mines.  Quantity  of  ore  taken  out  last  year,  about  20,000  tons.  Number  of  em- 
ployees now,  about  20:  three  of  these  mines  lying  idle.  Ore  shipped  to  Pbilipsburg, 
where  are  the  company's  blast-furnaces.   It  is  thence  sent  to  the  rolling-mill  at  Trenton. 

"The  Mount  Hope  mine,  with  a  railroad  four  miles  long,  belongs  to  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  &  Coal  Company,  who  transport  the  ore  by  canal  and  railroad  to  Soranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  is  converted  into  pig  and  bar  iron.  Number  of  employees,  about 
350,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Richard  Stevens.  Quantity  taken  out  last  fiscal 
year,  58,572  tons,  of  which  7260  were  raised  in  June.  Included  in  the  above  are  the 
products  of  the  Taylor,  the  Febo,  and  the  Brannin  mines. 

"  The  Thomas  Iron  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  own  the  Richard  mine,  which  turned 
out  about  19,000  tons  last  year.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins  is  the  superintendent.  Number  of 
employees  at  present,  about  75. 

"The  Irondale  mines,  half  a  dozen  in  number,  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  Morris 
Canal  and  the  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad.  They  belong  to  the  Sussex  Iron  Company, 
who  sell  the  ore  to  various  interests.  The  number  of  employees  is  about  70.  Quantity 
of  ore  raised  in  1864,  about  25,000  tons.    Mr.  John  ELance  is  superintendent. 

"  The  Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  own  the  Randall  Hill  mine, 
nnder  the  management  of  Mr.  David  Jenkins,  with  25  men,  who  took  out  4500  tons 
last  year;  also  the  Hilts,  the  Solomon,  and  a  few  others  in  the  western  range.  Most 
of  these  are  for  the  present  doing  little. 

"  The  Dover  Iron  Company  own  the  Byram  mine,  the  deepest  in  New  Jersey,  the 
incline  reaching  to  550  feet  without  any  appearance  of  exhaustion.  A  magnificent 
steam-engine  of  100  horse-power  has  just  been  put  up  on  the  property,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  King.  Nothing  has  been  done  here  for  some  years;  but  operations 
will  soon  be  resumed. 

"The  AUentown  (Pennsylvania)  Iron  Company  lease  and  work  the  Dickerson  mine, 
one  of  the  richest  and  best  in  the  country,  which  yielded  last  year  12,000  tons,  and  is 
still  keeping  up  to  that  figure.  Number  of  employees,  72,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Canfield,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter. 

"  The  Bethlehem  (Pennsylvania)  Iron  Company  own  or  lease  the  Logan  mine,  which 
yields  about  500  tons  annually ;  also  the  Birch  and  Wilkinson  mines  on  the  western 
range.    About  a  dozen  men  in  all  are  employed  in  these  works.  (New.) 

"The  principal  mines  in  that  range  are  the  Hurd,  the  Weldon,  the  Sohofield,  the 
Ford,  and  the  Ogden. 

"The  first  of  these,  on  the  northeastern  shore  of  Lake  Hopatcong,  is  leased  by  the 
Glendon  Iron  Company,  who  employ  about  45  men.  Took  out  last  year,  13,000  tons. 
Mr.  George  Richards,  superintendent.  This  year  the  product  is  expected  to  be  only 
10,000.  There  are  two  principal  veins  on  this  property,  each  from  6  to  10  feet  thick^ 
and  somewhat  sulphury,  especially  near  the  surface.  The  Ford  mine,  also  leased  by 
the  same  company,  is  now  idle ;  last  year,  shipped  2200  tons,  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  which  could  not  be  sent  off. 

"The  Schofield  mine,  also  idle,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Crane  Iron 
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Company,  who  shipped  about  4000  tons  in  1864.  This  and  the  Ford  are  expected  ix> 
resume  ahortly. 

"  The  Weldon  is  an  old  mine,  which  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  in 
Morrifltown.  At  present,  about  30  men  are  at  work,  mostly  sinking  shafts  and  driving 
leyels.    Took  out  last  year  about  4500  tons. 

"The  Ogden  mine  is  the  most  valuable  on  that  whole  range.  It  belongs  to  a  com- 
pany of  Pennsylyanians,  known  as  the  Ogden  Mining,  Railway  &  Manufacturing  Com«> 
pany.  As  implied  by  this  title,  they  are  constructing  a  fir8t<cla8s  railroad^  10  miles  in 
length,  from  Lake  Hopatcong  to  their  property,  to  be  operated  by  steam.  They  are 
also  authorized  to  extend  it  in  both  directions,  and  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
No  ore  is  being  ndsed  at  present,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation.  Last 
year,  employed  about  25  men,  who  took  out  35,000  tons.  Mr.  George  Richards,  super- 
intendent. These  veins,  five  in  number,  are  entirely  free  from  sulphur,  and  yield  iron 
of  the  best  quality. 

"Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  there  are  probably  a  dozen  others,  each  em« 
ploying  about  as  many  men  in  brisk  times,  but  for  the  most  part  now  idle.  They  are 
owned  by  individuals,  who  sell  the  ore  at  the  pits  or  on  the  ouial. 

"We  are  now  able  to  sum  up  the  numbers  of  men  employed  at  present^  and  the 
qnantities  of  ore  raised  last  year,  which  vriU  be  found  nearly  as  follows: — 

No.  of  Picket  of  ore 

OwiMnL  ttmployeca.  in  toni. 

Poller,  Lord  &  Co 120  24,000 

Ponghkeepsie  Iron  Co • 45                

Parrott  Brothers 200  20,000 

Sterling  Mining  Co 80  8,000 

Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Miller 250  4,000 

Trenton  Iron  Co 60  85,500 

Glendon    "     "  170  86,500 

Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Co .* 26  11,500 

Bethlehem         "     " 12  1,000 

AlUntown          "     « 72  12,000 

Sussex               "     " 70  25,000 

Ogden  Mining  Co 8,500 

Lackawanna  Iron  &  Coal  Co 850  58,500 

Thomas  Iron  Co 75  19,000 

Dover      ««     "  16                

Others 150  60,000 

Total 1,644  818,500 

"Besides  nearly  10,000  tons  of  zinc  and  franklinite  ores,  employing  200  men/'* 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  greater  availability  than  this  can  exist  in  any  of  the 
iron-producing  regions  of  the  world.  The  deposits  of  ore  are  large,  rich,  and  pro- 
ductive. The  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  it  should  be  much  less  than  that  re- 
quired to  produce  the  ores  qf  Wales  from  seams  ranging  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in 
thickness.  The  coal  and  limestone  exist  in  quantity  and  quality  superior  to  any  other 
deposits  known.  The  distances  between  them  are  limited,  and  the  means  of  transport- 
fttion  are  ample  and  cheap.  The  brown  hematites  of  the  valley  limestones  are  con- 
venient, rich,  and  abundant,  and  furnish  an  excellent  admixture  for  the  more  refractory 
magnetics. 

Under  such  favorable  circumstances,  it  seems  impossible  that  iron  can  be  produced 
with  greater  economy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  since  it  is  impossible  that  avail- 

•  Vtam  til*  "  Am«ric«i  Bdlroed  JavBAl,'*  SaptomlMr  16^  18S5. 
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able  meaiu  should  offer  greater  natural  advantages.  In  fact,  they  can  only  be  rendered 
abortive  by  unwise  legislation,  or  that  short-sighted  policy  which  opens  to  the  im» 
poverished,  starving,  and  crowded  communities  of  the  Old  World  the  markets  of  the 
Kew,  by  placing  our  labor  and  resources  in  competition  with  theirs,  and  levelling  our 
oondition,  our  toil,  and  our  resources  down  to  their  miserable  standard. 

As  before  stated,  the  continuation  of  this  metallic  or  magnetic  range  oontinnes 
through  New  Jersey  into  New  York,  extending  through  Orange,  Westchester,  Putnam, 
and  Dutchess  counties,  and  from  thence,  sweeping  around  through  Connecticut^  M^sea- 
chusetts,  and  Vermont,  re-enters  New  York  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  produeea  the  cele- 
brated ore  deposits  of  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  {lawrenoe. 

ORE  BEDS  OP  THE  STEELING  MOUNTAm. 

Many  developments  have  been  made  in  this  formation,  and  large  amounts  of  magnetie 
ores  are  obtained  for  the  furnaces  on  the  Hudson  from  the  beds  which  exist  in  clo«e 
proximity  to  its  banks,  in  the  counties  named ;  but  none  of  these  minor  deposits  will 
compare  in  quantity  or  extent  to  the  magnetic  and  specular  ore  beds  of  the  Sterling 
Mountains  in  Orange  county.  It  is  singular  that  these  immense  deposits  of  the 
purest  ores  should  have  been  known  and  worked  for  the  past  hundred  years  and  yet 
attract  so  ^tle  attention.  Here  we  find  immense  deposits  of  the  richest  ores  within  32 
miles  of  the  city  of  New  York,  equal  in  extent  to  the  celebrated  iron  moontains  of 
Missouri,  and  rivalling  the  now  famous,  though  lately  discovered,  iron  regions  of  Lake 
Superior.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  veins  or  beds  of  blaok  oxide  and  speealar  ores  have 
been  developed  on  the  Sterling  estate,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  from  40  to  50 
yards.  But  the  Sterling  Iron  Mountain  is  tiie  wonder  of  all  who  investigate  it.  So 
little  has  been  said  and  so  little  known  of  this  vast  deposit  of  iron  that  the  stranger  is 
totally  unprepared  for  the  surprise  that  awaits  him, 

THE  STERLING  IBON  MOUNTAIN. 

Sterling  Mountain  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Sterling  Lake.  It  rises  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  and  its  eastern  side  displays  one  vast  mass  of  black 
oxide,  of  unknown  thickness.  Enough  can  be  seen,  however,  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  it  is  practically  unlimited,  and  contains  ore  enough  to  supply  the  entire  wants  of 
the  nation  for  centuries,  or  perhaps  we  might  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  all  the 
anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  might  be  exhausted  to  reduce  it. 

These  vast  deposits  of  ore  are  found  on  what  is  known  as  the  Sterling  estate,  formerly 
in  possession  of  James  Alexander,  or  Lord  Sterling  of  Bevolutionary  memory.  It 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Townsend  family,  who  worked  it  as  an  iron  estate  ibr  a 
long  period.  Perhaps  it  is  the  oldest  iron  establishment  in  the  United  States  which 
has  not  been  abandoned  or  brought  ruin  on  its  possessors. 

Becently  this  estate,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  square  and  contains  22,000  acres» 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Sterling  Iron  &  Railway  Company,  composed  principally, 
we  believe,  of  enterprising  Philadelphians,  among  others  we  may  mention  our  great 
financier,  Jay  Cooke,  and  the  President  of  the  Company,  J.  B.  Moorhead. 

This  company  are  developing  the  Sterling  estate  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its 
extent  and  value.  A  railroad  has  been  constructed  from  the  iron  mountains  to  connect 
with  the  New  York  &  Erie  Railroad  at  a  point  twenty  miles  north  of  Piermont^  on  the 
Hudson  River.  This  new  railroad  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  long,  making  the  railway 
.transportation  from  the  mines  to  Piormont  twenty-seven  and  a  half  miles.  When  this 
ore  is  brought  to  the  Hudson  River  it  is  open  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  may  be 
taken  across  the  ocean  as  ballast  and  there  manufactured  into  iron.    But  the  chief 
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market  for  fchiB  ore  will  be  on  the  Sohaylkill  and  the  Lehigh,  since  the  empty  canal- 
boats  which  bring  down  coal  may  be  loaded  with  despatch  at  the  wharree  of  the  com- 
pany and  return  with  their  frught  of  magnetic  ores  to  the  anthracite  fnrnaeee  on  those 
streams.  The  Sterling  Iron  &  Railway  Company  have  oonstmcted  150  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  their  ore,  and  have  made  a  contract  with  the  New  York  A  Erie  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  transportation  of  fall  trains  direct  from  the  mines  to  Piermont, 
at  which  place  they  have  made  extensive  arrangements  fbr  shipping  ores,  which  will  be 
direct  from  the  cars  into  the  boats.  These  arrangements  will  enable  the  company  to 
ship  100,000  tons  the  first  year  of  their  business ;  and  as  the  demand  increases  for  ore 
the  supply  can  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  following  analysis,  by  Messrs.  Booth  &  Garrett,  of  Philadel{^iia,  gives  the  coa- 
stitnente  of  this  ore,  and  the  yield  of  metallio  iron. 


Lake  Bed, 

Sterling  Mouniain. 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

94.7 

97.6 

SUex,  or  sand, 

4.8 

2.9 

Alumina, 

0.8 

0.8 

99.8 

100.8 

Percentage  of  metallio  iron,     68.6  70.7 

One  ton  and  fifteen  hnndred*weight  of  this  ore  will  produce  one  ton  of  pig  iron ;  to 
reduce  which  one  ton  seven  hundred-weij^t  of  pure  coal,  vrith  five  hundred-weight  of 
limestone,  should  be  sufficient. 

The  cost  of  quarrying  the  ore  cannot  exceed  50  cents  per  ton,  and  its  transportation, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  exceed  2}  cents  per  ton  per  mile:  hence  it 
can  be  delivered  at  Piermont  for  $1.20  per  ton, — or,  with  profit  to  the  company,  at  $2.50 
per  ton  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  while  the  cost  of  transporting  it  in  return  coal- 
boats  would  not  be  greater  than  the  transportation  on  coal, — say,  under  ordinary  prices, 
from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  ore  can  be  used  at  our  fumaoes 
with  economy. 

The  rocks  of  this  region  are  olassed  by  Professor  Hitchcock  and  others  as  oonreeponding 
with  the  Axoic  rooks  of  Sweden,  and  the  ores  are  ranked  with  those  of  the  celebrated 
Danemora  mine.  The  rooks  consist  of  crystalline  granitic  gneiss,  crystalline  or  saochsr 
roid  limestone,  hornblende,  and  micaceous  slates.  The  ores  are  accompanied  with 
bands  of  felspar,  or  are  endoeed  in  crystalline  limestone,  associated  with  garnet,  augite^ 
hornblende,  thallite,  and  calc-spar.  The  rocks  and  ores  are  stratified  in  beds,  and  dip 
to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  varying  from  30^  to  60^. 

ORES  OF  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  magnetic  ore  beds  of  Lake  Champlain  and  vicinity  are  more  limited  in  site  than 
those  of  Sterling  Mountain,  but  nevertheless  are  very  rich  and  productive. 

The  ores  of  Clinton  and  Essex  counties  are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  eountry. 
The  J  are  all  stratified  with  gneissic  rocks,  and  are  coincident  with  them  in  their  line  of 
strike,  and  frequently  so  on  their  planes  of  dip.  The  beds  vary  from  two  to  ten  fi»et  in 
width,  and  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  nearly  300  feet  The  names  of  the  veins 
or  beds  developed  are: — the  four  Arnold  veins,  the  Palmer  vein,  and  the  Cook  veins* 
which  are  four  or  more  in  number. 

There  are  but  few  localities  in  C!Ionvicticut  where  the  magnetic  ore  of  the  Asoie 
belt  has  been  developed;  the  range,  however,  may  be  traced,  and  the  outcrops  of  limited 
beds  discovered ;  but  we  have  not  heard  or  read  of  any  considerable  amount  which  has 
beeo  mined.    Spathic  ore  of  good  quality  exists  near  Roxbury,  and  is  desoribed  by 
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Professor  Shepard  as  a  Tein  from  6  to  8  feet  in  size,  consisting  of  pare  carbonate  of  iron, 
slightly  mixed  with  white  quarts. 

The  ores  of  this  State,  like  those  of  Massachusetts  and  ViaifONT,  are  chiefly  of  the 
tertiary  age,  and  consist  generally  of  brown  hematites  and  yellow  ochre,  mixed  with 
manganese  to  a  certain  extent  These  States  are  not  rich  in  iron  ores  of  any  kind,  and 
but  little  magnetic  is  found. 

New  Hampshire  and  Maine  are  richer  in  ores,  and  several  powerful  beds  of  magnetic 
black  oxides  have  been  discoyered,  but  they  have  not  been  developed  to  any  extent. 
These  States  are  too  remote  from  fuel,  and  the  mountain-regions  in  which  the  ores 
generally  exist  are  not  yet  opened  up  for  transportation.  We  merely  mention  these 
localities  to  keep  on  the  trace  of  the  Asoic  belt.  But,  as  a  portion  of  that  belt  sweeps 
away  from  the  New  England  States  and  crosses  below  Lake  Ontario  into  Canada,  we 
may  follow  the  true  metallic  range  of  this  belt  from  Lakis  Ghamplain,  in  New  York, 
into  Canada  West,  and  thence  around  the  northern  shores  of  the  great  lakes  to  the 
famous  magnetic  and  specular  ore  beda  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  first  great  deposit  we  find  noticed  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  the  ores  in  the 
vicinity  of  Batehawamung  Bay,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  and  about  forty-fire 
miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  These  ore  beds  are  of  late  discovery,  and  arrangemenis 
are  now  being  made  for  their  development  The  mountain-range  containing  the  ore  u 
elevated  900  feet  above  the  lake,  and  from  geological  evidences  it  is,  in  all  probabilitj* 
a  continuation  of  the  ores  of  Marquette,  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  since 
they  exist  in  the  same  lithological  strata,  and  on  tiie  strike  of  the  former  ore  beds.  The 
thickness  and  number  of  the  ore  beds  are  not  given,  but  they  correspond  in  oharacter, 
quality,  and  quantity  witb  the  ore  beds  of  Michigan. 

ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  ON  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  iron  ores  of  this  region  are  truly  vronderful  in  extent,  and  though  but  partiallv 
developed,  enough  ore  is  known  to  exist  to  supply  the  entire  demands  of  the  United 
States — ^if  available — ^for  many  centuries  to  come.  In  fact,  the  ores  of  the  great  basju 
if  only  confined  to  the  Azoic  belt,  seem  to  be  on  a  scale  of  equal  magnificence  with  it* 
inexhaustible  beds  or  fields  of  coal.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  ore  depoeits  of 
the  succeeding  rocks,  the  Valley  limestones,  the  Devonian  formations,  and  the  stratified 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  periods,  we  may  be  surprised  at  their  combined  magnitude, 
and  exult  in  the  future  greatness  to  which  our  country  may  attain  with  such  onlimited 
resources  at  command. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  geologisto  as  to  whether  the  great  magnetk 
deposite  should  be  denominated  veins  or  beds.  Some  contend  that  they  are  the  direct 
results  of  volcanic  agencies,  and  that  those  "veins"  of  magnetic  ores  were  ejected  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  a  fluid  and  molten  state;  while  others  contend  that  all  pro- 
ductive magnetic  ores  are  stratified  in  beds. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  could  expect  the  same  uniformity  of  strata  among  the 
deposite  of  the  Asoic  rocks,  which  are  often  distorted  and  recline  at  all  angles  in  rela- 
tion to  superstructure  among  themselves.  But,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  appears  evident 
that  most  of  the  productive  magnetic  masses  are  the  results  of  precipitetion,  as  descril^ 
in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter;  and  the  order  of  stratification  in  which  the  beds 
of  Lake  Superior  exist  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 

Figure  170  represente  the  order  in  which  the  ores  of  this  region  exist,  evincing  as 
plainly  as  possible  a  uniform  stratification.  The  rocks  which  are  intercalated  with  the 
ores  are  of  volcanio  origin,  and  though  not  now  reposing  in  the  form  of  dikes,  they  are 
true  voloanio  rocks,  disintegrated  by  coming  in  contact  with  water  while  in  a  molten 
oonditioii. 


Z.&KE  BUPEBIOB  BE8I0N. 


It  Duy  Im  nodoed  tb&t  the  oreaof  tluanf^on  arsTarioiu,  and  ooiuiat  of  black  oxides, 
sp«calar  ores,  red  oxides,  broini  henuttiteB,  &c.    The  brown  hematilea  appear,  however. 


T,  ipenlu  on>;  B,  fllntj  IroD 
oiU*;  UiJiipar-,  11,  imIh. 

to  he  the  opper  ores,  and  reonlted,  nndonbtedlT,  ttom  the  osldiiatioa  of  the  lower  ores, 
ftnd  the  oontoct  of  hot  water  holding  owbonio  acid  and  other  ohemical  agenta  ia 
aolotioi). 

Thii  re^on  lie*  in  the  Aioic  belt,  and  the  ore  beda  exist  in  ite  npper  limits,  near  the 
bate  of  the  PotBdam  aandstone,  the  position  being  geologically  and  lithologicoll;  the 
■•me  a«  the  magnetio  range  of  North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey  and  ootemporary  with 
the  Mine  belt  in  Uissouri  and  Sweden. 


ABSA  OF  THB  IBOH  DEPOSITS. 

"There  ie  no  re^oa  of  the  earth  where  the  ores  of  iron  are  developed  on  ■  icale  of 
BDoh  grandeur,  or  oonoenbated  in  a  atate  of  sneh  purity,  aa  on  the  northeaatem  ahorea 
of  Lake  Superior.  Danemora,  Nyny  Tagilak,  Elba,  or  Miasonri  may  contain  isolated 
deposilfl  equally  rich;  but  these  oombined  would  oooupy  a  mere  patch  on  the  surface 
over  which  the  ores  of  thia  region  are  known  to  exiat 

"This  area  ia  somewhat  irregular  in  outline;  ita  length  east  and  we«t  is  150  miles, 
with  a  variable  width  north  and  south  of  from  6  to  70  milea ;  but  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  these  ores  Ihoe  for  observed  ia  ia  townahip  47,  north,  rangea  26,  27,  and  28 


GBOLOOT  OF  THI  lEOK  DI8TBICT. 

"The  iron  region  consista  of  on  aaaembloge  of  rooks  of  variooa  kinda,  aoch  aa  argillite, 
talcose,  chlorite,  and  hornblende  achlata,  qnartiitea,  and  ocoaaionally  dolomites,  aU  of 
which  are  auppoaed  to  be  of  metamorphio  origin,  intermingled  with  locks  whose  igne- 
ona  orijpD  eon  hardly  be  doubted,  oon^sting  of  the  variona  oompounda  of  felapar  and 
horablende,  forming  greenstone  or  doloinite;  or  where  ailioa  abounds,  fbrmlng  sieoite, 
or  serpentine  where  magneeia  is  in  esoeae. 

"The  region  is  bounded  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  by  a  series  of  crystalline 
rooks  in  which  granite  largely  predominates.  The  general  direction  of  the  formation 
is  east  and  west,  though  subject  to  minor  deviations;  and  the  culminating  pointe,  which 
constat  For  the  moat  part  of  greenetone,  attain  an  elevation  exoeeding  1100  feet  above 
the  lake.  The  metamorphio  rocka  Kihibit  a  regularly  contorted  atruotnre,  and  wherever 
th«y  approach  the  purely  aedimemtary  rocks  are  found  to  be  overlaid  by  the  Potsdam 
•uidatone,  whose  stntt»  repoae  in  a  nearly  horisontal  position. 
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MOPE  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  IRON  ORES. 

«<  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  great  iron  depodts  of  the  district  ooent 
in  close  proximity  to  the  igneous  rooks, — mainly  greenstone.  This  rock  forms  nearly  all 
the  prominent  rocks  of  the  region,  not  in  continuous  ranges,  but  in  a  succession  of  doffle* 
shaped  knobs,  while  the  iron  ores  repose  upon  their  sides  or  dip  beneath  their  bases,  bo 
that  the  greenstone  appears  rather  in  the  form  of  intercalated  beds  than  as  wedg*- 
shaped  masses. 

"  The  whole  has  been  subjected  to  a  powerful  denudation,  and  the  greenstone,  being  the 
more  unyielding  rock,  has  been  left  in  the  form  of  knobs  or  of  ill-defined  ridges.  I  caih 
not  recidl  an  instance  where  it  forms  a  true  axis  of  elevation.  The  beds  of  iron  on 
often  attain  a  thickness  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  and  may  be  tmced  longitadlnallj 
"five  thousand  feet,  but  they  are  £9dr  from  being  persistent  in  character.  The  qnartxose 
material  so  abounds  that  it  is  only  in  pockets  or  lenticular  bands  that  the  highly-concen- 
trated ores  are  found.  This  is  seen  at  all  the  mines  which  have  been  extenslTdy 
worked,  and  the  necessity  of  sinking  below  drainage  has  already  arisen,  and  prepara* 
tions  have  been  made  to  meet  it  by  driving  adits  and  erecting  pumping  machinery."* 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  ORES. 

1.  Manganitet  or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, — No  mines  have  been  developed  of  this  ore; 
but  it  has  been  discovered  on  Lake  Machigummi  and  on  St  Clair  Mountain.  It  seems 
to  belong  to  the  lower  beds,  and  is  naturally  the  last  to  be  developed. 

2.  Bed  hemaiites,  or  anhydrous  tesquiozide. — ^At  all  the  working  mines  we  meet  with 
the  two  varieties,  specular  and  micaceous ;  and  in  most  specimens  can  be  detected  dis- 
seminated crystals  of  magnetic  oxide,  so  that  these  ores  are  in  fact  a  union  of  the  two. 

3.  Brown  hemaiiies,  or  hydraUd  sesqutoxide  of  iron, — ^These  ores  appear  to  occupy  an 
extensive  area,  and  to  form  part  of  the  rocky  structure  of  the  region,  but  exist  as  thfl 
decomposition  of  the  ores  in  Hiu. 

The  above  are  the  principal  ores  of  this  region,  the  specular  being  included  with  the 
red  hematites.  That  these  ores  are  sedimentary  deposits  cannot  be  doubted :  they  not 
only  exhibit  a  perfect  stratification,  but  present  anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes  and  folds 
which  could  not  exist  in  beds  or  veins  of  igneous  origin.  Another  conclusive  fact  ifl» 
that  much  of  the  specular  ore  contains  fragments  of  angular  jasper  in  the  shape  of 
breccia,  evidently  the  disintegrated  portions  of  trappean  rocks  which  were  precipitated 
with  the  ores  when  the  molten  mass  was  thrown  into  the  surrounding  waters,  proving 
that  these  accumulations  of  ore-beds  and  intercalated  schist  owe  their  origin  to  local 
causes,  or  that  they  are  not  the  results  of  distant  formations,  but  that  they  are  true 
beds  formed  by  the  fiow  of  molten  lava  highly  impregnated  with  iron  into  the  waters 
that  existed  around  and  perhaps  over  the  volcanic  vents,  as  described  in  the  oommence 
ment  of  this  chapter. 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  MIKES.t 

"  One-eighth  of  all  the  iron  now  made  in  the  entire  United  States  is  dug  from  the 
mines  of  Marquette  county,  and  yet  ten  years  ago  a  piece  of  Lake  Superior  ore  was  a 
curiosity  to  most  of  our  practical  metallurgists.  With  the  completion  of  the  Sault  Sta. 
Marie  Canal,  which  was  opened  ten  years  ago  this  month,  the  projects  for  developing 
the  iron-ore  trade  assumed  a  definite  shape.    The  few  tons  of  mineral  that  had  been 

—    --■  — ■ — —^^^^-^^^^"^ 

^  J.  W.  Voftar't  Beport  to  tlw  Iron  OliAi  Oompany. 

\  ])r.  B.K.  JLambqnB'i  (Becnteiy  Am«rioa&  Iron  k  8toel  AMOdatlon)  Ivttar  to  th*  N«w  Tork  IkflNnt. 
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ctfted  around  the  portage  at  the  moath  of  the  lake  had  proven  its  valiie,  and  the  first 
year  eaw  1445  tons  sent  below  for  smelting. 
"  The  enlargement  of  the  trade  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  as  the  following  statement 

will  show : — 

"In  1855,  1445  tons  were  exported;  in  1856, 11,504  tons;  in  1857,  26,134  tons;  in 
1858,  31,135  tons;  in  1850,  65,679  tons;  in  1860,  116,940  tons;  in  1861,  45,430  tons; 
in  1862,  115,720  tons;  in  1863, 185,276  tons;  in  1864,  235,123  tons,--making  a  total 
of  834,534  tons,  which,  assiuning  the  ore  to  yield  an  average  of  60  per  oent  (the  stand- 
ard desired  by  the  shippers  is  a  yield  of  66|  per  oent  in  the  fomace),  would  give 
500,750  tons  of  cast  iron.  The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  from  char- 
coal, in  the  county  of  Marquette,  has  been  even  more  remarkable,  as  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  building  large  structures,  erecting  new  machinery,  and  collecting 
necessary  labor  in  a  distant  and  hyperborean  region  are  numerous  and  serious. 

**  The  earliest  iron  made  was  produced  directly  from  the  ore,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Catalan  forge.  This  manufacture  was  commenced  in  1847,  by  Everett  &  Jackson, 
at  the  Jackson  Forge.  After  it  followed  the  Marquette  Forge,  then  the  Gollinsville 
Forge,  and  lastly  the  Forestville  Forge,  all  in  the  same  vicinity,  near  Marquette.  They 
made  iron  with  more  or  less  success  for  a  few  years,  but  are  now  in  ruins,  or  so  greatly 
dilapidated  that  much  time  would  be  required  to  repair  them. 

**  The  production  of  pig  iron  from  charcoal  commenced  at  the  Pioneer  Works,  near 
tiie  Jackson  Mine,  in  1858 :  1627  tons  wero  sent  to  market  that  year.  This  manu- 
facturo  has  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  furnaces,  until  at  present  the  Pioneer,  the 
Gollinsville,  the  Forestville,  the  Morgan,  the  Northern,  and  the  Greenwood  Furnaces 
are  in  activity.    The  progress  of  the  trade  has  been  as  follows : — 

''In  1858,  1627  tons  were  exported ;  in  1859,  7258  tons;  in  1860, 5660  tons;  in  1861, 
7970  tons ;  in  1862,  8590  tons ;  in  1863,  8908  tons ;  in  1864,  13,832  tons. 

'*  Up  to  the  end  of  1864,  therefore,  53,845  tons  of  pig  iron  had  been  sent  to  market 
from  Marquette  county.  By  comparing  the  production  of  this  region  vrith  that  of  other 
iron  districts,  it  will  be  fbund  that  it  produced  in  1864  moro  pig  metal  than  Connecticut 
or  Massachusetts  in  the  same  year,  and  60  per  cent  moro  than  New  York  in  1850. 
Reckoning  oro  and  metal  together,  the  mines  of  Marquette  threw  into  consumption,  in 
1864,  154,905  tons  of  metal,  or  throe-fifths  as  much  as  the  total  pig-iron  production  of 
the  United  States  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1850,  and,  as  above  stated,  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  pig  iron  produced  by  the  United  States  in  1864. 

*'  Regarding  the  method  and  cost  of  mining  and  smelting  in  this  new  and  isolated 
region,  a  few  fects  wiU,  I  am  snro,  be  welcome  to  our  Eastern  makers,  as  well  as  to  that 
numerous  class  of  Western  iron-masters  who  only  know  the  district  through  the  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  rich  and  puro  oro  that  reach  their  furnaces  from  vrithin  its  limits.  I 
shall  not  pause  to  discuss  the  interosting  geological  feiitures  of  the  country  surrounding 
the  iron-beds,  nor  the  no  less  interesting  points  connected  vrith  the  genesis  of  the  ore 
itself,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  economic  features  of  the  mining 
and  export  of  tfie  merchantable  mineraL  The  Jackson  Company,  which  exported  last 
year  70,937  tons,  the  Cleveland  Company,  which  exported  58,838  tons,  and  the  Lake 
Superior  Company,  which  exported  83,848  tons,  aro  tiie  three  principal  companies  now 
in  operation.  The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Angeline,  the  New  York,  the  Parsons,  and  the 
Marquette  mines  have  sent  moro  or  less  ore  to  market;  while  a  dozen  others  are  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  They  aro  all  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  Azoic  range ;  and 
those  first  mentioned  aro  between  14  and  17  miles  from  the  harbor  of  Marquette. 

"  The  total  quantity  of  oro  already  extracted,  chiefly  firom  the  three  first  mines,  is  not 
less  than  925,000  tons :  yet  nothing  but '  surface'  or  '  patch  work'  has  yet  been  done ; 
all  the  mineral  has  been  quarried  from  shallow  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  iron  hills ; 
no  pumping  machinery  has  yet  been  erected,  and  only  recently  have  adits  for  drainage 
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been  begun.  The  surfaoe-rock  indicates  in  many  points  that  but  a  portioa  of  the  mosi 
easily  obtainable  ore  has  been  quarried ;  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  several  miUioiii 
of  tons  are  proven  to  exist  in  the  three  or  four  oldest  mines,  with  every  likelihood  of 
vast  quantities  in  the  beds  below  water-leveL  In  addition  to  this  are  hundrsdaof 
localities  where  iron  is  known  to  exist  in  a  belt  of  30  miles  in  length;  and  at  more  than 
a  dozen  localitieB  companies  have  been  formed  or  mines  commenced.  Great  skill  is 
not  necessary  in  working  these  ore  quarries.  The  operation  consists  in  blastingi  from 
a  ledge  of  ore,  large  masses,  which  are  subsequently  broken  into  fragments  bj  other 
blasts,  by  the  sledge,  or  sometimes,  in  the  most  refractory  oases,  by  means  of  a  fire  of 
huge  logs. 

**  At  the  Jackson  mine,  a  hole  18  feet  in  depth  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  loaded  with 
powder  and  exploded  last  March,  brought  down  4000  tons  of  ore.  The  holes  are  all 
bored  with  good  steel  drills,  managed  by  two  strikers  and  one  turner.  The  fragme&ti 
of  ore  are  loaded  into  one-horse  carts,  hauled  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  ndlroad,  thrown 
into  six-ton  four-wheel  cars,  and  carried  to  the  wharves  at  Marquette,  where  they  are 
unloaded  into  pockets,  or  hoppers,  or  shutes,  and  thence  into  the  vessels  that  transport 
them  to  the  furnace  on  the  lower  lakes,  or  are  transferred  by  wheelbarrow  from  the 
hoppers  to  the  vessels  or  steamboats.  The  laborers  at  the  mines  receive  $2  per  daj, 
work  ten  hours,  and  pay  $20  per  month  for  their  board.  The  average  product  of  each 
laborer — ^including  all  whose  names  are  on  the  pay-roll, — ^miners,  drivers,  trackmen, 
repairers,  &o, — ^is  2  to  2}  tons  of  ore  per  day  per  man.  In  some  cases  an  average  of  fite 
tons  per  day  per  man  has  been  taken  out  by  a  small  gang.  91  cents  per  ton  freight  ia 
paid  on  the  railroad  to  Marquette,  and  the  price  of  ore  on  the  vessels  ia  now  $5  per 
ton." 

We  might  trace  the  Asoic  belt  around  the  great  Appalachian  basin,  by  continuing  it 
from  Michigan  into  Wisconsin,  where  the  Lake  Superior  ores  seem  to  exist  in  perhaps 
equal  bulk;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  in  this  connection  it  would  be  a  uselesi 
expenditure  of  time  and  space.  The  data  at  command  b  limited;  and  the  region  about 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  continuation  of  the  gneiss,  are  more  the  snl^eots  of 
speculation  than  scientific  discovery. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  outcrops  or  anticlinals  of  the  Asoic  rocks  witfaia 
the  area  of  the  PalsaoEoic,  and  which  are  even  encircled  by  tiie  coal  formations  of  the 
West. 

The  Azoic  rocks  of  Missouri,  containing  her  immense  deposits  of  iron  and  copper, 
belong  to  these  isolated  groups  of  gneissic  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  do  not  belong  to  the 
Azoic  belt  surrounding  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  great  basin  which  we  traced  from 
North  Carolina  or  Georgia  to  Wisconsin,  in  following  the  metallic  ranges  of  that  fbmttr 
tion. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN. 

The  celebrated  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri  is  the  southwestern  termination  of  a  po^ 
phyritic  ridge  of  from  300  to  400  feet  elevation.  The  front  or  end  of  this  ridge,  which 
is  about  200  feet  high,  is  covered  with  loose  fragments  of  peroxide  of  iron,  imbedded  in 
red  clay.  This  bed  of  loose  oxidized  ore  is  about  15  feet  thick  towards  the  top  of  tiie 
hill,  but  evidently  increases  in  thickness  and  solidity  towards  its  foot  The  scattered 
ores  are  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  eridentlj 
exist  beneath  it.  An  artesian  well  was  bored  150  feet  deep  into  these  ores.  The  first  16 
feet  was  through  loose  ore  and  clay,  the  next  34  through  beds  of  sandrock,  followed  bj 
thin  bands  of  limestone,  quarts,  and  sandstone,  and,  at  the  depth  of  89  feet,  by  a  bed 
of  pure  ore  5  feet  tiiick.  Below  this  was  found  7  feet  of  porphyritio  rook,  followed  bj 
50  feet  of  solid  ore  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  did  not  pass  through  the  bed.  Its 
total  thickness  is,  therefore,  not  known. 
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The  uftlTua  of  •  speomiMi  bj  Dr.  Idttoa,  of  the  Misaoari  St*t«  SurvAjr,  gATc:— 

Silie* 0.06 

Paroxida  of  iron _9B.83 

100      HataUia  Iron,  69.6S 

PILOT  KNOB. 

^  Aboot  fix  mile*  to  the  south  of  Iron  Mountain  is  Pilot  Knob,  which  is  An  isolated 
"pe«k  or  knob  aboot  S80  feet  in  elevation  above  the  plain,  and  about  11,000  feet  above 
St.  Louis.  The  rookj  strata  of  Pilot  Knob  is  a  dark,  tilicious  alate,  distinctly  bedded, 
and  dipping  nniformlj  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  25°  or  30°. 

The  quart!  predominates  nearlj  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  base  up;  bot 
abore  that  to  the  snmmit,  iron  is  fonnd  in  heavy  beds,  alternating  with  ailicions  matter. 
Some  of  these  beds  are  verj  thick,  and  consist  of  pure  micaceous  and  specular  ore, 
which  showB  a  slaty  straoture,  while  that  of  Iron  Mount^n  is  without  cleavage. 

The  other  localities  at  which  ore  is  found  in  this  ref^on  are  Little  Mountain,  near 
Iron  Mountain,  and  Shepherd's  Mountain,  near  the  Knob;  while  the  "Bugj  Bank" 
and  Russell  Bank  produces  good  ore. 

Ad  analysis  by  Dr.  Litton  of  the  ore  from  PHot  Knob  gave: — 


Siliea                     .     ., 

Peroiide  of  iron. 

86.07 

99.71    UetaOie  iron,  60.27. 

It  will  be  obeerred  fVom  the  foregoing  deseription  that  these  celebrated  iron  mouit- 
Uioa  ara  not  all  iron,  as  many  suppose,  and  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  tenor  of  the 
Missouri  State  Reporta;  perhaps  leaa  than  one-t«nlli  of  the  bulk  of  those  mountuns  ia 


■olid  or  Taluable  ore;  bat  even  under  snoh  a  lindted  eetimate  the  amount  rf  available 
ire  in  these  celebrated  deposits  is  practically  ineshanstible,  and  is  suScient  to  supply 
the  iron  industiy  of  Missouri,  and,  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  the  Vea^  for  ages  to  oome, 
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witbont  refereDM  to  the  I&rge  amount  of  brown  hematite  aoA  other  ores  which  ue 
•catterad  through  thia  region. 

"The  mouDtain-masBes  of  Missouri  haTepre-eminentlj  th«  ernptive character,  and  are 
aMooiat«d  with  rocks  which  haTO  alwajB  been  conHidcred  a«  of  UDmietakable  emptive 
origin.  The  iron  region  of  Lake  Superior,  which  i»  even  more  ext«ii«Te  and  more 
abundant  in  ores  than  that  of  Miuouii,  is  another  instance  of  the  vast  development  of 
these  ores  in  the  Aioic. 

"In  the  Stale  of  New  York,  in  the  same  geological  position,  we  find  the  same  oeenr- 
lence  of  the  epeoular  and  magnetio  oxides,  and  almost  rivalliDg  with  those  of  the  regions 
just  mentioned  in  magnitude  and  importance.  Here,  however,  the  evidencee  of  direct 
eruptive  origin  are  perhaps  less  oonapicuoua,  and  the  deposits  seem,  in  manj  casce  at 
least,  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  lecondarj  action  having  taken  place  ainee  their 
original  formation.  In  this  region  these  ores  have  in  their  mode  of  oceurreuoe  the  uoM 
striking  analogy  with  those  of  Scaudinaria.  Like  them,  thej  generallj  coincide  in  the 
strike  of  the  rooks  in  which  tbej  are  encbsed,  forming  lenticular  or  flattened  eyliuder- 
shaped  masses  intercalated  in  the  formation.  The  enclosing  rooks  are  ■■"■'!■''  in  cha- 
racter to  those  of  Sweden:  the;  are  gneiss,  qoartioee,  and  hypersthenic  rocks.* 

"Although  the  ores  of  the  Asolc  bave  not  always  a  purely  igneous  origin,  yet  eren  ia 
these  eases  where  they  bear  the  most  erident  marks  of  having  been  deposited  in  beds 
parallel  with  the  formation,  with  the  presence  of  water,  we  must  acknowledge  that  pre- 
existing emptive  masses  may  have  furnished  the  material  from  which  they  were  derired. 
That  the  Asoio  period  was  one  of  1onp«oatinued  and  violent  action  cannot  be  donbted ; 
and  while  the  deposition  of  the  stratified  beds  was  going  on,  voleanio  agencies,  eom- 
bined  wiUi  powerfiil  oorrents,  may  have  abraded  and  swept  away  portions  of  the 
erupted  ferriferous  masses,  rearranging  their  particles  and  depositing  them  again  id  the 
depressions  of  the  strata.  This  seems  the  most  probable  origin  of  some  of  those  lenticnUi 
beds  parallel  with  the  stratification,  where  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  fisaiire  always 
coinciding  with  the  line  of  strike  of  the  fonaaticn,  and  where  the  mechanical  evidenoes 
•re  wanting  of  the  thmsting  np  of  such  masses  of  matter,  which  we  know  oould  not  have 
taken  place  without  many  dislocations  of  the  sorronndiug  rooks  which  would  ha*e  made 
themselves  very  apparent. "f 

IB  with  tbt  BUrtinc  HonUte. 
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"  IBON  OBEB  OF  THE  TAUEOZOIC  FORMATIONS. 

Ores  of  the  Lowmt  SOiuUn  Bock*— The  Qnat  Talley  Ummtont  Baoge— Ifests,  Beda,  Fleiures,  and  Boaiiis  of  Or* 
— Promlaent  LocaUtiet  of  Brown  Hematite— Mount  Polk  Furnace,  Alabama— Bound  Mountain— Btowah  Ore- 
Baoka— Chattanooga— Lonachncky— New  Biver  Ore-Bank— Laarel  Bale— The  Blue  Bidge— Clorer  Dale— Oun- 
Metal— Ores  of  tha  Booth  Monntain— The  Bron  Hilla  of  Oomwall— Theories  of  Vormatlon— Vonnatlon  of  Brown 
Homatitea  Brtnnt  and  ATailabUity  of  the  Brown  Hematitea— The  Stntifled,  or  Sedimentary  Orea— Oxidised 
Outcrops— Ores  of  Cambria  and  Dan^Ue— Ores  of  the  Goal  Measures— Analysia  of  the  Ores  of  the  Coal-Flelds. 

Thb  feniferoas  region  irhioh  we  propose  to  deeoribe  nnder  this  head  lies  principally 
in  the  limestones  and  slates  of  the  Great  Valley  range,  between  the  Blue  Bidge  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  or  the  brown  hematite  region,  between  the  Potsdam  and  Medina 
Muidstonee  and  the  staratified  ores  of  the  Carboniferous  formations,  but  inolusiTe  of  the 
beds  lying  intermediate  or  in  the  Deyonian  rock. 

The  Yalley  range  is  the  great  region  of  brown  hematites,  and  embraces  generally  the 
Primal  slates,  the  Auroral  and  Matinal  limestones  of  Rogers,  or  the  Hudson,  Trenton, 
Chasy,  and  Calciferons  limestones  of  the  New  Tork  geologists,  and  the  Galena  and 
Caletferous  limestonee  of  the  West 

These  rooks  hare  a  wide  distribution,  and  are  only  separated  from  the  Asoic  by  the 
Potsdam  sandstones  in  the  East,  and  probably  a  lower  formation  of  fossiliferous  strata 
in  the  West,  resulting  from  the  comparatiye  quiet  and  low  temperature  that  existed 
there,  in  comparison  with  the  violence  and  heat  of  this  period  in  the  East  as  before 
stated.  These  formations,  therefore,  follow  closely  the  Aioic  belt,  but  on  interior  lines, 
and  they  are,  consequently,  of  more  limited  extent,  but  form  the  base  of  the  rast  Palsd- 
osoic  formation  filling  the  great  basin;  and,  since  they  are  from  one  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  the  area  occupied  by  these  limestones  is  not  only  extensive^ 
but  widely  distributed. 

Starting  from  the  allnvial  deposits  of  the  Gulf,  they  trayerse  the  northeastern  part 
of  Alabama,  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  form  ^e  beautifril  and  produotiye  val- 
leys of  East  Tennessee;  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia  through  that  State,  from  Bristol 
in  the  southwest  to  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac;  the  rich  Cumberland  Valley  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  magnificent  regions  around  Harrisbnrg,  Lebanon, 
Reading,  Allentown,  and  Easton;  through  the  northwest  comer  of  New  Jersey,  and 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain  through  New  York  into 
Canada;  and  thence,  ascending  the  St  Lawrence,  skirts  the  north  shores  of  Ontario, 
and,  passing  through  the  G^rgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  sweeps  round  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  pursues  a  nearly  west  course  through  Wisconsin  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  granitic  and  gneissic  mountain-regions  of  Northern  New  York  are 
thus  placed  inside  of  this  limestone  belt;  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Palnosoio  limestones  and  slates  divide  to  the  south  of  this  gneissic  elevation  and 
pass  around  it  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Ontario,  thus  encircling  this  isolated  Aioio  for- 
mation by  the  later  PalsBOsoic  strata. 

Those  eastern  and  northern  outcrops  of  these  rocks  are  well  defined  and  of  great 
thicknees  and  extent  The  western,  margins  are  not  so  clearly  shown;  their  outcrops 
are  thin,  indefinite,  and  but  seldom  seen.  Several  anticlinal  axes  of  the  lower  Palie- 
oioio  strata  arise  within  the  Great  Basin.    One  traverses  Middle  Ohio,  Kentnokyi  and 
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Tennessee,  between  the  Allegh^Dj  and  Central  coKl-&eldi,  and  ipreftdB  west  around  tht 
southern  end  of  the  coal  fonuationa  in  MifiaoDri,  encircling  the  Aioio  rocks  of  the  Ourk 
Mountains,  and  bounding  the  Waahila  Hills  in  Arkansas  and  the  granite  peaks  of 
Central  Texas;  while  within  the  Eastern  Appalachian  chaiD  several  aoticUnals  of  this 
limestooe  appear  ia  Pennajlvania  and  Vir^nia. 

moN  OBES  OF  THE  OREAT  TALLET  BANGE. 

Aa  before  obserred,  this  is  the  great  region  of  the  brown  hematites,  or  the  hjdrated 
peroxides  of  iron.  These  ores  were  not  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  Aioic  magnetic 
and  specular  orea.  Thcj  are  never  foand  in  strata  or  intercalated  with  the  litn««tonM 
and  slates  in  or  on  which  thej  esi*t,  but  are  inTariabI;  formed  in  hnDcbas,  "nesla,"  or 
irregular  masses,  in  the  hollows  and  arericea  of  the  limestones,  or  in  the  soft  elan 
which  border  the  outcrops  of  the  lime  against  the  sandstonSB  and  slates,  both  to  the 
vast  and  west  of  the  vallej. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  or  where  the  lim«atonea,  slst««,  and  shales  are  strati- 
fled  on  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  ia  its  moat  persistent  bed ;  and  here  maj  be  found  a 
mnge  of  brown  hemaUtes  which  est«nd  from  the  Chattahoochee  in  Alabama  to  the 
Lehigh  in  Pennsylvania,  and  how  far  beyond  may  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  the 
fonnation.  But  between  the  points  named  the  writer  is  familiar,  and  statea  the  facti 
from  practical  sources.  This  range  of  ore  ie  persistent,  and  may  be  found  at  any  point 
vritbin  the  distance  named,  but  it  is  developed  in  far  greater  abandanoe  at  some  points 
-      ..|  than  others.  Through  Teunessee  and  Vii^inia  it  exist* 

,  in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  made  upof  oonatanlly- 
changing  deporita.  Here  we  may  find  a  thin,  irregular 
sbatnm  of  ore  imbedded  in  day,  there  a  mountain 
maaa  of  moss-grown  rocks  of  iron ;  here  a  mere  string 
of  ore,  or  simply  red  or  ochry  clay,  and  there  a  suc- 
cession of  "nesta"  distributed  without  efarike  or  cod- 
formity. 

On  the  higher  gronnds  of  Sonthwestern  Virginia,  in 
Pulaaki,  Wythe,  and  Smyth  oounties,  this  ore  preeenti 
a  partially  stratified  appearance,  and  exisle  in  immense 
beds  lying  in  the  clays,  which  always  accompany  it, 
bat  never  stfkti&ed  between  other  roeks.    We  have  never  seen  sandstonee  or  elate*  over- 
lying it,  except  where  the  contractions  of  the  accompanying  rooks  have  forced  them- 
aelvea  over  it  in  inverted  form.  * 

On  the  northwest  side  of  the  valley  this  form  of  stmctore  or  deposit  is  not  so  |Hvmi- 
nent.  though  the  same  character  of  nests,  benohes,  and  masses  is  found.  The  distri- 
bution is  not  so  general,  and  the  amount  of  ore  ia  much  more  limited.  It  is  sometimes 
found  as  the  oxidiied  ontcrops  of  ferriferous  slatee,  or  in  a  stratum  on  or  between  thin 
bnnda  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales;  bnt  these  deposits  are  limited  and  have 
bnt  little  depth. 

In  addition  to  those  two  general  ranges  of  ore,  we  find  depoaita  of  this  hematite  scat- 
tered promiscuously  through  the  valley  (Vom  edge  to  edge, — in  some  places  assuming 
the  ahape  of  ridges  and  hills;  in  others  we  find  it  deposited  in  the  hdlows  or  crevices 
of  the  limeetones;  sometimes  lying  against  the  face  of  sandstone  racka  which  traverse 
the  valley,  and  in  so  many  other  forms  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  dworibe  them. 

These  depoeita  art  never  deep.    They  are  always  found  in  bunchee  or  shallow  basins 
in  the  soil  olays  which  fill  the  depresaiona  of  the  limeetouee,  and  im  or  between  tbs 
toeks  without  regard  to  oonformability. 
,  Though  the  Axoic  belt  contains  as  incalcolable  amount  of  inn  ore,  and  mountain 
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Tntmwi  ezirt  whieb  mnild  wem  niffident  to  nipply  the  wants  of  the  world  for  thousandB 
gf  jeara,  we  haiard  nothing  in  stating  that  more  available  ore  oiista  id  Ihii  parallel 
range,  from  Atabuna  to  I^ike  Superior,  than  exists  id  that;  and  that  the  brown  oxides 
of  the  limostooeB  are  more  than  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  magnetio  and 
ipecnlar  ores  of  tlie  gneiM. 


PBOMtNEKT  LOCALITIEa  OF  THE  BROWN  HEHATITES. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  name  but  a  very  few  of  the  luanj  piomineut  localities  whert 
this  ore  exiata  in  large  bodiea. 

In  Alabama,  the  Carboniferous  or  mountun  limestone  approach  so  near  the  Silurian 
rooiu  and  Uie  valley  limeatonea,  and  their  ores  are  so  similar,  that  wa  shall  make  oo  di» 
tinction. 

Th«  ons  fonud  at  Red  Hill,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Alle^iaiiy  coal-field,  and  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Stat«,  bebng  to  the  Carboniferous  limestones.  It  is  rich,  and 
exists  in  great  quantities.  That  at  Selby  oounty,  at  Columbiana,  and  eUewhere,  is  in 
the  Silurian.  These  ores  are  extremely  rich,  and  yield  about  60  per  cent,  of  metal  in 
the  furnace. 

At  the  MocMT  Polk  Fubnack,  in  Benton  county,  we  examined  several  large  mnirnn 
of  this  ore  that  may  literally  be  called  mountains,  and  which  oontain,  probably,  as 
muoh  ore  as  the  tamoua  iron  mountains  of  Missouri.  Several  varieties  exist  there; — 
a  compact,  lustrous,  and  crystalline  ore,  used  in  the  bloomeries  for  the  production  of 
wrought  iron  direct;  a  loose,  gravelly  ore,  made  up  of  solid,  angular  fragments,  and 
hollow  balls,  or  "geodes"  of  every  siie  and  form;  a  hard,  porous,  or  fibrous  ore,  which, 
though  extremely  rich,  melted  easily  and  made  excellent  iron,  and  a  yellow  oxida,  or 
ochreoua  ore. 

In  this  vicinity  there  an  sereral  valuable  "ore-banks,"  or  deposits  of  brown  hema- 
tite, and  alao  a  foesiliferoDs,  red  oxide,  which  exists  in  strata,  and  produoea  an  exoellent 
fibrous  iron  from  the  blast-fomace. 

The  Coosa  coal-field  lies  about  ten  miles  from  these  deposits.  The  coke  produced 
from  the  cool  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  field  is  extremely  pure,  and  productive  of 
good,  soft  iron  IVom  the  cupola  or  the  fumaoe. 

At  the  Bi.ni  Uodntaih  Iron  Works,  and  in  the  vicini^  of  Talladega  and  Qadsden, 
are  also  eome  extensive  and  valuable  ore  banks  of  both  brown  and  red  oxides. 

At  the  Bound  Mountain  Inn  Works  we  fiml  the  fossUiierous  red  oxide  (a  Isntionlai 
ore)  used  exolasively- 

Ihis  ore  always  existo  as  a  bed,  but  always  as  the  upper  fbrmation,  and  resting  on 


the  sandstones  of  the  Devonian  series,  if  we  mistake  not,  thoagh  resembling  very  nearly 
the  ores  of  Montoar,  in  PennsjlTamia,  though  richer  and  softer.    But,  as  all  these  otee 
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lie  on  the  face  of  the  hilb,  or  have  but  little  Btraiified  coyering,  they  Aie  natarallj 
highly  oxidized  and  soft. 

The  strata  dip  in  the  Round  Mountain  to  the  northwest  at  an  angle  of  aboat  45^ 
The  upper  face  of  the  mountain  is  coyered  some  ten  or  twelye  feet  deep  with  the  ore, 
but  towards  its  base  it  runs  under  the  coyer  of  the  slates,  sandstones,  and  limeatones, 
which  basin  at  no  great  depth ;  the  opposite  outcrop  has  not  been  disooyered.  Near 
this  point,  a  short  distance  above,  and  about  thirty  miles  below  Borne,  are  the  Coaif- 
WALL  Furnaces  of  the  Messrs.  Noble,  operating  on  this  fosailiferous  red  oxide  and  char- 
coal,— as,  in  fact,  all  the  furnaces  of  Alabama  are  worked.*  The  ore  in  this  locality 
is  yery  extensive,  and  productive  of  excellent  iron.  This  range  of  red  oxide  may  be 
traced  for  a  hundred  miles  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Coosa,  with  but  little  interruptiOB, 
except  where  denuded.  We  presume  it  to  be  coextensive  vrith  the  Eastern  Appalachian 
chain;  but  nowhere  is  it  so  largely  developed,  or  so  productive,  as  in  Alabama.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  Georgia,  and  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  east  of  the  Lookout,  from  the 
Coosa  to  the  Tennessee,  are  numerous  and  extensive'  deposits  of  both  brown  and  red 
oxides. 

At  the  Etowah  Iron  Works,  between  Kingston  and  Atlanta,  extensive  ose  banks  are 
developed  in  the  "  eastern  range"  on  the  edge  of  the  valley.  These  ores  are  brown 
hematites  exclusively,  and  partake  of  the  character  of  this  range  generally.  From  this 
point  to  Jonesboro,  in  East  Tennessee,  these  ores  exist  at  intervals  in  every  hill-side  and 
ridge  projecting  from  the  western  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
▼alley.  At  some  places  they  are  developed  in  masses,  and  all  points  more  or  less  avail- 
able ore  exists. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  and  in  North  Georgia  generally,  vast  beds  of  brown 
oxide  and  fossiliferous  red  oxide  are  found,  and  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 

At  the  LoNACHucKT  Iron  Works,  some  eight  miles  east  of  Jonesboro,  the  brown 
hematites  of  the  Eastern  range  are  developed  in  immense  deposits,— consisting  of  dense 
and  massive  oonchoidal,  or  '*  liver  ores,"  porous,  or  fibrous  ores,  and  yellow,  or  ochreoua 
ores.  These  works  have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  fifVy  years,  though  idle  at  in- 
tervals;  and  while  all  the  near  or  available  timber  has  disappeared,  no  impression  haa 
been  made  on  the  ore. 

From  this  point  to  Marion,  in  Smythe  county,  Yirginia,  the  Eastern  range  of  ore  may 
be  traced  in  almost  unbroken  beds  or  deposits;  and  from  Marion  to  the  **01d  Lead 
Mines,"  in  Wythe  county,  the  ore  is  found  in  immense  masses,  and  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  stratum  of  almost  solid  ore,  which  has  a  clean,  smooth  fracture;  is  hard,  yet 
brittlet  dense,  yet  not  refractory,  and  is  extremely  pure  and  productive,  and  has  bM 
extensively  used  in  the  bloomeries  or  Catalan  forges  for  the  production  of  wrought  or 
bar-iron  dired  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lead-minet,  in  Wythe  county,  are  several 
furnaces  which  have  been  in  operation  some  thirty  years  or  more,  and  which  have 
realised  fortunes  for  their  proprietors.  But  they  do  not  all  obtain  their  suppliea  from 
the  Eastern  range.  David  Graham's  New  River  furnace  is  supplied  from  crevices  in 
the  limestones,  and  shallow  deposits  on  the  face  of  the  ridges;  but  the  amount  so  die> 
tributed  is  inexhaustible  as  the  supply  of  a  single  furnace. 

North  of  this  point,  in  Pdaski  county,  are  the  ore  banks  of  the  Lauril  Dale  Iron 
Company.  This  deposit  is  massive  in  structure,  and  irregularly  stratified  in  the  eoft 
days  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or,  more  properly,  the  ridges  which  pro- 
ject from  its  western  slope.  All  through  Pulaski  and  Montgomery  counties  this  range 
may  be  traced  with  almost  unbroken  ledges  and  masses  of  ore  along  the  Blue  Ridge. 
But  at  this  point  a  greater  development  of  ores  has  taken  place  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Talley,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes. 

•  With  cbftrooaL 
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THS  NEW  EIVEB  0BE-BANE8. 

Not  only  on  both  banks  of  the  New  River  are  the  brown  oxides  of  liie  limestones 
fonnd,  bat  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  the  oopper-region  ore  also  penetrated  by  this 
stream.  It  nms  for  fifty  miles  throagh  the  rich  limestone  yalley,  abounding  in  iron 
and  lead,  and  then  enters  the  Asoie  formations  to  the  east,  formerly  described  in  this 
conneotion,  where  UDunense  masses  of  red  and  brown  ores  exist.  Below  the  valley,  or 
west  of  the  valley  limestones,  the  river  enters  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  formations 
overlying  the  Matinal.  These  mountain-ranges  are  made  up  of  heavy  sandstones, 
slates,  and  limestones,  and  contain  numerous  masses  of  brown  ores,  as  developed  in 
Giles,  Craig,  Monroe,  Alleghany,  Mercer,  and  Tazewell  counties. 

These  ores  may  not  be  of  any  great  value  for  the  production  of  iron  locally,  because 
the  timber  to  produce  charcoal  will  not  be  adequate  or  in  proportion,  though  the  moun- 
tain or  Aaoio  region  in  Floyd,  Carroll,  and  Grayson  counties  is  almost  an  unbroken 
primeval  fbtest,  and  the  counties  he^sre  named,  to  the  west  of  the  valley,  also  possess  an 
abundance  of  timber;  but  these  resources  are  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the 
resonroet  of  this  re^on  in  iron  ores. 

But  the  AUegbany  coal-field  is  in  available  proximity,  and  the  coals  of  the  Great 
Kanawha  and  the  ores  of  the  New  River,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  are  both  on  a» 
scale  of  equal  magnitude.  We  will  not  exaggerate  if  we  compare  the  resonroee  of  the 
Kanawha  in  this  respect  to  the  most  favored  localities  in  Pennsylvania,  not  even  except- 
ing the  Lehigh  region,  with  its  coal  and  iron.  The  only  requirements  are  enterprise 
and  capital  to  develop  these  resources  and  to  combine  the  coal  and  the  ores  by  ndL 

IKON  ORES  OF  THE  BLT7E  RIDGE. 

From  this  pomt  north  the  Blue  Ridge  will  be  recognised  as  a  common  name.  South 
of  the  New  River  it  is  known  by  various  namesy  and  the  name  has  even  been  applied 
to  the  eastern  mountain-ranges  in  North  Carolina. 

The  pioneers  of  North  Carolina,  approaching  these  ranges  from  the  east,  might  well 
mistake  these  Asoio  mountains  for  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  since  both  topographi- 
cally and  geologically  the  eastern  side  of  one  resembles  the  other.  But  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  forms  the  highest  elevations  of  this  mountain-range,  if  we  except  the  granite 
peaks  to  the  east,  and,  as  this  rock  underlies  the  limestones  and  follows  them,  the  Blue 
Ridge  proper  must  be  parallel  to  the  valley. 

The  ores  of  Laurel  Dale,  just  alluded  to,  lie  in  the  ridges  profecting  from  this  moai^ 
tain  and  in  the  eastern  range  of  brown  hematites.  From  this  point  in  Pulaski  county 
to  Botetourt  county,  this  ore  has  not  been  practically  developed,  but  evidenoes  of  its 
existence  are  plentiful  along  the  entire  line.  At  the  Clover  Dale  fbmace  in  the  latter 
county,  it  has  been  in  use  for  over  thirty  years  for  the  production  of  gun-metal,  which 
has  supplied  the  Bellona  and  Tred^ar  gun-firandries  since  their  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  most  of  their  guns.  During  the  rebellion  it  was  in  full  blast,  and  wo 
understand  several  furnaces  in  the  vicinity  were  repaired  and  put  in  operation,  while 
other  new  furnaces  were  built 

Still  further  north,  on  this  range,  is  Glenwood  furnace,  which,  however,  does  not 
produce  the  best  iron,  on  account  of  some  impurity  of  the  ore.  But  near  this  point, 
and  north  of  the  pass  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  the  James  River  leaves  the  valley, 
aie  the  ''North  River  ore-banks,"  which  supplied  the  Westham  fumaoe  with  most  of 
its  ore.  13ie  deposits,  however,  are  limited,  and  the  "nests"  irregular,  but  the  ore  ia 
tsty  good,  and  may  be  traoed  in  unbroken  lines  to  the  Bnena  Vista  furnace,  soma 
twenty  milee  fiirtiier  to  the  north.  Occasionally  this  ore  is  mixed  with  manganese,  and 
•froB  the  panof  the  Jamev  River  to  the  head  of  the  Shenandoah  atrsaks  of  this  mineral 
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exist  parallel  with  the  ore.  In  some  places  it  is  found  in  large  qnaniitiee  to  the  injury 
of  the  iron. 

From  the  Buena  Vista  furnace,  in  Bockbridge  county,  to  Harper's  Ferry,  diia  range 
of  ore  has  been  worked  at  various  places;  but,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  timber, 
most  of  these  old  ore-banks  are  now  abandoned.  Still  the  ore  exists,  and  in  former 
times  large  quantities  of  iron  were  produced  by  the  furnaces  in  this  part  of  the  valley. 

We  cannot  mention  all  the  localities  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  where  the  brown 
hematites  exist  in  prominent  masses,  but  may  state  that  on  both  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  at  many  points  in  its  interior,  large  and  valuable  deposits  have  been  practically 
developed.  We  may  name  those  at  the  Boaring  Bun  furnace,  Etna,  Vesuviusy  Goto- 
paxi,  Clifiton,  Dolly  Ann,  &c.  &o, 

ORBS  OF  THE  SOUTH  MOUNTAINS. 

These  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Bidge  of  Virginia,  in  the  same  geo- 
logical formations  and  with  the  same  ores;  but  here  the  Primal  slates  and  sandstones, 
including  the  Potsdam,  are  repeated  and  undulated  in  folded  axes.  The  range  of  the 
valley  limestones  through  Maryland  is  limited  to  a  narrow  strip,  but  the  same  litho- 
logical  structure  is  maintained,  and  the  same  ores  in  the  same  geological  position  are 
found  corresponding  with  those  before  described.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  eastern 
range  is  not  in  the  valley  limestones,  but  rather  on  the  Primal  rocks  bordering  this  side 
of  the  valley. 

As  before  noticed,  the  eastern  range  of  brown  hematites  frequently  develops  in  large 
masses  or  deposits  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  The  South  Mountains  are 
formed  by  an  enlargement  or  spread  of  the  Blue  Bidge  range^  which  bends  to  the  west 
through  the  Cumberland  and  Lebanon  Valleys,  forming  a  crescent,  with  its  horns  at 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Beading,  and  its  radius  at  the  South  Mountains. 

The  Soutii  Mountain  ''ore-banks''  are  about  the  centre  or  most  western  point  of  tiie 
bend,  and  among  the  ridges  or  Silurian  hills  which  flank  the  western  sides  of  the  Axoie 
mountains.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  flank  are  the  magnetic  ranges  before  deseribed, 
but  here  concealed  by  the  Mesocoio  sandstones,  which  are  pierced  by  the  trappean  rocks 
peculiar  to  the  Azoic,  which  the  Mesosoic  conceals. 

The  ore  is,  we  believe,  entirely  brown  hematite,  but  diversified  by  the  varieties  which 
always  exist  in  those  mountain  masses, — such  as  the  compact,  crystalline,  porous, 
honeycomb,  ochreous,  and  manganite, — forming  of  themselves  a  good  mixture  for 
reduction  in  the  blast-furnace. 

Manganese  is  generally  found  aco(mipanying  the  brown  oxides  cf  this  eastern  range, 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  that  of  the  west  and  in  the  isolated  deposits  of  the  valley;  but  it 
is  seldom  intimately  mixed  with  the  ore.  Certain  layers,  however,  contain  appreoiabie 
quantities,  and  the  ore  can  be  used  in  the  furnace  with  or  without  it.  When  used  in 
the  shape  of  manganite,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  can  be  mixed  with  the  burden  of  the 
furnace  to  great  advantage  in  the  reduction  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  iron 
produced. 

When  very  soft  pig-iron  is  required,  the  manganite  is  not  used ;  when  hard  iron  is 
required,  it  is  used  in  large  quantities;  but  when  strong,  fibrous  iron  is  desired,  a 
moderate  quantity  can  be  used  to  great  advantage. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  judicious  mixture  of  this  ore  with  a  variety  of  tiie 
brown  hematites  not  only  saves  flux,  but  operates  with  much  economy  in  the  reduction 
of  fuel.  We  have  tried  numerous  practical  experiments  in  this  respect,  and  found  that 
almost  any  quality  of  iron  might  be  produced  by  those  mixtures,  and  that  a  rednetkm 
of  one-third  the  quantity  of  coal  was  not  only  possible,  but  eminently  practical. 

The  value  of  our  mBffMo  ores  depends  on  their  fusibility»  or  their  parity  and  yield. 
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Thej,  howerer,  geaenllj  contain  a  anudl  (uooDnt  of  muiguieM  when  found  in  the 
Tioinitj  of  limestone,  m  in  some  parts  of  the  Sterling  UountAin  of  Strw  York.  In  snob 
CUM  they  Are  men  cakareouH  th&n  silioionB,  Hid  are  redaoed  witii  a  less  amount  ct 
fnel  than  when  bighlj  lilioiooB  and  refractor;. ' 

A  oharocMl-famaoe  and  bloomarj  has  long  been  in  operation  at  ML  Holly,  and  are 
•applied  with  ores  ^m  the  Soath  Mountain  OT»-bank.  The  iron  produced  has  always 
been  oelehrated  for  its  strength  and  tenaoity,  particularly  when  in  the  shape  of  bar- 
iron,  and  the  blooins  produced  from  the  ore  direct  oommand  an  advanoe  above  die 
general  market  price. 

TbeM  o>»-bed^  or  banks,  hare  reoently  been  purchased  by  the  South  Monntain  Iron 
Company,  of  which  Hon.  Henry  D.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  is  President.  The  estate 
embrace*  20,000  acrea  of  ore,  timber,  limestone,  and  farming-land.  The  ore-banks  are 
about  14  miles  sonthward  from  Carlisle,  on  the  Cnmberland  Valley  Railroad.  Arrange- 
tnenla  are  now  being  made  to  connect  the  mines,  or  banks,  with  this  line,  which  will 
put  them  in  direct  oommnnioa^n  with  the  anthracite  furnaces  of  the  Susquehanna, 
tbne  praviding  a  ■onrea  of  supply  mach  demanded  by  these  fiiniaoas,  and  a  large  and 
growing  market  for  the  prodnotion  of  the  mines. 

An  analysis  of  the  South  Hountun  ore,  made  by  Da  Bois  &  Williams,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  fbnnd  below.  It  gives  a  high  percentage  for  this  class  of  ores,  uid  compares 
favorably  with  the  general  yield  of  the  I^ke  Superior  or  CtanwaU  ores.  Forty-flve  per 
e«nt.  is  above  (be  average  yield  of  onr  brown  hematites ;  but  we  have  reason  to  think 
th»t  the  ores  of  the  Sonth  Mountain  will  exceed  that  amount,  and  when  selected  will 
yiold  flfty  per  eent.  in  the  fimaoe. 
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THE  IRON  HILL8  OF  CORNWALL. 


This  singular  deposit  of  ores  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  the  looali^.    They  are  pro- 
duced by  the  intrusion  of  a  trap  dike,  which  uriginates  in  the  Auio,  thongh  bursting 


IN  HiLLi  9f  eosmrjiu. 


throng  the  orariying  HeacMCno,  near  the  South  Bfonntuns,  and  which  enters  the 
valley  near  Oorowall  in  Lebaoon  eonn^,  Pennsylvania.    Here  tho  nilouiia  cs  trap 
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eruption  tenninatea  betman  the  limMtonea  of  the  toU^  uid  the  primal  alfttM,  bat  m 
the  great  EBBtern  nnge  of  brown  hemaldtes  'which  we  m  tracing. 

The  form  whioh  theae  igoeona  rooka  aasame  at  this  point  is  saggeatiTo.  QaertUj 
thej  spread  out  on  the  aorfoce  and  oonctal  the  orater,  if  auoh  eiiated ;  but  here  &ej  iom 
a  orater,  or  aeparate  so  as  to  form  a  diab-ahaped  rim  id  trap  newly  around  the  depoot  of 
ore.  These  Tolconio  roeka  oontain  but  little  iron,  and  prevent  no  avidetiM  of  haTiog 
emitted  the  iron  of  thU  depoait  from  the  bowela  of  the  earth.  We  Bud  here  maaaet  of 
iron  almoet  in  a  metallie  atote ;  bnt  it  is  erident  that  theae  are  the  result  of  the  gnat 
heat  which  operated  on  the  brown  oxidea  of  Ihia  locality,  eiiatingbefbre  the  intiumaiKif 
tbe  trap.  This  Toloanio  rock  proves  itself  of  late  origin,  beoanae  we  find  it  pioreing  tin 
overlying  Meaoioic. 

The  ores  of  Cornwall  are  not  pnrelj  maignetic,  bat  contain  a  raull  portion  of  brora 
oxide,  sulphnrets,  and  oxides  of  copper. 

The  fbrmation  of  these  ores  ia  peculiar.  They  are  evidently  aedimentary,  bnt  ow« 
their  occurrence  chiefly  to  the  action  of  volcanio  heat  on  the  oooompanyiag  rooks,  ud 
perhaps  the  waters  acting  on  the  aublimated  vapors,  eaoaping  from  the  fiaanree  formed 
by  the  ^scted  trap,  or  through  tbe  influence  of  both  ocmibined. 

Prof.  Rogers,  in  hia  Qeology  of  Fennaylvania,  thus  ezplaina  the  formation  of  thii 
peculiar  deposit : — 

"  At  this  locality  the  actions  oolleoting  the  oxide  of  iron  into  ita  preamt  eonditiiiia 
have  been  somewhat  oom^cated.  The  fenu^oua  Primal  alate  has  bveo  meta- 
morjdioaed,  and  its  oxide  of  iron  segr^ated  and  crystallised  through  the  inflnanoe  pn- 
bably  of  highly-heated  Tolcanio  ateam,  and  the  aame  infloence  bae  prodnoed  a  very 
general  cleavage  struiTture.  During  the  same  action,  or  anbtequently,  numeroua  iiyM- 
tions  of  molten  hot  lava,  resulting  in  dikes  of  trap  rock,  have  invaded  the  stratum,  and 
hava  still  Airther  changed  the  oondition  of  the  mass,  infusing  among  it,  probably  by 
sublimation,  some  trappean  mineral  matter,  and  especially  acme  solphnret  and  carbonate 
of  copper ;  and  unce  theae  subterranean  influenoea,  the  atmoaphero,  through  its  raiui 
has  exerted  itself  through  oonntieaa  ages  to  modify  still  farther  the  chendoal  and  phj- 
uoai  condition  of  the  Bhattered  and  fiseared  nusa  and  its  oont^ed  ozido  of  iron. 


■rrmrtPM^^  npmmb  «wy^c  bonldi  of  fowd  ud  abml  m^oIK;  Inn,  elndj  reMCDbllns  O*  *Bil*- 
■taodn^  of  •  chlU«l  huIiHt,  ud  <<r1d«Ui  (ha  reialti  of  Tolanto  hnt  on  tha  blown  oiidaa  wUcb  nlitid  la 
thia  iDcalllj  prior  to  tha  taiTidon  of  tha  tnp.  Od  the  nottb  tMo,  it  a,  tba  Anronl  UuHtona  mvUs  ttaa  PrIMi 
■Ut<i(,bDtoD  tha  BDtb  ildo,  >t  3,  tha  HaaoKihs  nd  anodatoBia  oTcHa^i  th«a  alUta  ((]  In  u  nnoinixiBiLblo  Bur 
■ar;  hb  arfl  thft  apclorinf  or  andrcUnf-  lr«^au  mUa.  Tbej  ara  OOO  fHt  ap*Tt  at  tha  tnrftc*  or  obbenpa,  bat 
oolj  too  hat  unBder  M  nltr-laral.  SaTarmI  anullar  oflkbooti  of  imp  plena  tha  cantnl  mMm  of  la^  bit  tbfit 
sppau  10  b«*»  Intndcd  iqliHqnantlT  to  ths  Ibrnutlon  of  Uw  or* ;  « la  lh«  oanliml  ibhi  at  an  wbkh  ti  HntlM 
Id  (Durljr  bsrlunlal  muuier;<IIi  th4  loeUiOBOf  tfaa  principal  bodj  of  ooppw  oraa,  mkI  t  Um  PrtMl  ilwa 

"  This  great  iron-ore  depoeit,  by  fat  the  most  extenrive  and  one  of  tiie  most  interest- 
int;  in  the  State,  ia  aitnaled  at  the  ontcropa  of  the  Primal  upper  slates,  where  they  rise 
from  beneath  the  Auroral  Umeatonee,  is  Lebanon  eonn^,co  the  MwthMftbaidar^tiw 
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"  The  om-itratk  are  embntced  in  three  hills,  having  a  nearly  eaat-and-weat  range. 
IheM  bills  are  flanked  on  the  north  bj  the  Auroral  limeBtoneB,  and  south  bj  the  over- 
lapping imcoafonnable  Meaoioie  ted  Bondstoue,  which  forma  a  high  ridge,  prolonging 
eatfl  and  west  and  overlooking  the  vallej. 

"  The  eaatem  or  '  Big  Bill'  is  elevated  312  ftet  above  the  level  of  the  oreek  at  iti 
bue.    The  middle  biU  ib  98  feet  high,  and  the  weateru  hiU  78  feet  high. 

"  The  bounding  wall  of  the  ore  in  the  Big  Hill  is  a  heavj  dike  of  trap,  which  vario* 
in  regard  to  texture  and  oonpoution  as  the  feldspatbio  or  homblendio  element  predomi- 
nalee.  Tbia  massive  dike,  the  thiokneas  of  which  seems  nowbere  l«ea  than  40  feet,  and 
(irubably  greatly  exceeds  tbia,  enoirdas  the  hill  on  three  sides." 

It  appears  that  this  bounding  wall  of  trap  also  exiiU  on  the  fourth  nde,  but  is  con- 
cealed by  debris.  Tbeae  wails  of  trap  form  a  basin  or  receptaole  for  the  ore^  aa  shown 
ia  figure  172. 

Iron  ores  oeonr  in  ao  many  different  forma,  and  under  so  many  chemical  oombinations, 
that  no  one  theory  of  formation  can  oover  the  coincidents  and  oonditiona  with  which 
and  in  which  thej  are  found.  This  deposit  of  ore  differs  in  charaotei  and  structure 
from  the  ores  of  the  great  limestone  region  which  we  have  been  tracing;  but  the  mata- 
rial  change  must  be  aaoribed  to  the  trap  dike  which  here  invadea  the  mineral  range, 
and  the  volcaoio  beat  which  must  have  accompanied  it ;  and  perhaps  the  solution  glveo 
bf  Prof.  Bogen  is  the  best  theory  that  can  be  ofibred. 
Tu  acooaut,  however,  foi  the  fbrmation  of  the  isolaied  Fio.  178. 

hematitio  masse*  found  throughout  tbia  great  bme- 
tinae  re^oo,  or  the  continuous  range  of  hematitic 
orcD  which  exist  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  we  must  seek  some  other  theory.  But  since 
there  ore  so  many  theorioe  we  shall  decline  the  task, 
■airoly  presenting anoh  facta  in  relation  as  may  shed 
■ume  light  on  the  subject. 

FORMATION  OP  THB  BBOWN  BEHATITE8. 

The  hematites,  or  brown  oxides,  do  not  appear  to 
exist  except  in  the  vicini^  of  limestone :  yet  there  is 
no  evidenoe  of  their  originating  from  the  limestones,  eince  these  rooks  oontwu  but  a 
small  proportion  of  iron.  The  ferriferous  rooks  of  this  rogion  are  generally  those  whiob 
underlie  the  limestones,  though  the  overlying  sandBtones  also  contain  the  oiea  of  inm 
in  various  fbime.  Throughout  the  great  valley  range  the  deposits  of  ore  are  generally 
found  en  the  slates  and  sandstones,  or  between  the  limeatones  and  overlying  or  uudei^ 
lying  rocks.  But  when  the  limestones  are  stratified  horltonUlly,  covering  or  oonoeal- 
ing  these  rooks,  the  oro  is  always  found  in  fissures,  as  ropresented  in  figure  173. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  snbatance  fonniug  these  ores  is  obtwned  tnm 
otiier  formations  than  the  limestones,  but  that  the  chemical  action  which  separates,  segre- 
S^tifi,  or  precipitates  them,  is  supplied  by  the  latter. 

Where  the  limeatones  and  the  ferriferons  elates  and  sandstonea  meet,  these  ores  are 
generally  fiMind  in  "nests,"  deposited  in  beds  of  clay,  as  shown  in  figure  171.  The 
great  mfaieral  range  which  exist  on  the  Primal  slates,  or  between  thsm  and  the  overlying 
Jimestones,  and  whioh  we  have  traced  from  Alabama  to  Pennsylvania,  is  always  in  soeh 
beds  of  day,  and  almost  invariably  aooomponied  by  manganese.  These  bed*  of  olay 
are  peculiar  to  this  locally  and  range.  They  are  singular  in  character  and  fbrm.  and 
are  made  up  of  almolt  all  colors,  Ihnn  the  moat  delicate  pink  and  red  to  the  purest 
white,  and  from  the  most  tenacious,  adhesive,  and  plastic  natun  to  the  most  loosa. 
friable,  soft,  and  tieaohenms  quioksBnds.    In  the  harder  olay^  the  nesta  of  on  are 
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Uflaally  found,  but  they  are  freqaenily  cut  through  by  quicksand  courses.  We  also  find 
in  connection  with  these  nests  of  ore  large  bodies  of  fine  ochreous  powder,  resembliDg 
**  Tripoli  polish/'  and  almost  equal  to  crocus  in  its  effects  on  metals,  when  the  finer 
quality  is  selected. 

Hie  ores  of  these  clay  deposits  are  always  in  basin-shape,  liiongh  often  col  down  and 
through  by  erosions.  They  do  not  lie  deep,  and  are  yery  irregular  in  use,  eonstantlj 
increasing  and  decreasing  in  extent,  and  only  occasionally  existing  in  great  maseee. 
.  The  brown  hemi^tites  of  the  western  side  and  centre  of  the  Talley,  when  ezisting  on 
the  slopes  of  the  sandstone  formations,  or  between  the  limestones  and  the  miderlyivg 
rocks,  are  not  generally  found  in  nests,  or  enclosed  in  masses  of  clay,  and  the  ores  are 
more  massive  in  structure  and  harder  in  character,  though  generally  less  in  qoantit;. 
They  are  seldom,  however,  stratified,  and  are  generally  accompanied  with  limited  bodin 
of  clay,  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

The  ores  found  in  limestone  fissures  are  mucli  the  same  in  character,  and  always 
accompanied  by  clay  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  fi^rm  of  deposit  is  extenaivelj 
developed  at  the  Ironton  mines,  and  the  hematite  formations  on  the  Lehigh  graerallr. 
Most  of  the  hematites  furnished  to  the  numerous  furnaces  on  the  Lehigh  River  are  frcm 
the  limestone  fissures.  Some  of  these  mines,  we  learn,  are  200  feet  deep,  and  we  haT« 
not  heard  of  any  bottom  being  found.  We  should  expect  such  fissures  to  reach  the 
underlying  slates  or  sandstones;  but  we  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  very  deep,  since 
they  generally  elist  where  these  lower  formations  are  in  close  proximity.  At  great 
depth  we  have  generally  found  such  fissure  deposits  to  terminate  in  iron  pyrites,  or  the 
sulphurets  of  other  minerals  to  predominate, — such  as  lead,  zinc,  copper,  ^c 

These  fissures  could  not  have  been  filled  from  the  surface  by  precipitation,  since  in 
that  case,  instead  of  the  narrow  fissure  containing  all  the  ore,  wo  might  expect  to  find 
it  abundant  on  the  surface,  or  around  the  fissure.  But  that  is  not  the  case:  the  fietfure 
idone  is  filled, — ^not  with  the  formations  which  surround  it,  but  with  iron  and  clay, 
which  were  produced  from  or  by  the  lower  rocks;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
fissures  themselves  were  created  by  the  accumulated  gases  which  sought  vent  either 
between  the  formations,  as  at  the  junction  of  the  limestones  and  the  underlying  rocks, 
or  through  them  when  nearly  horizontal,  and  offering  no  other  means  of  escape.  Sub- 
limation, therefore,  must  have  produced  most  of  our  brown  hematites.  But  they  may 
also  have  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  and  the*  disintegration  of 
the  ferriferous  rocks.  But  sublimation,  internal  heat,  volcanio  steam,  and  water,  with 
the  action  of  subsequent  frosts,  fires,  and  atmospheric  changes,  have,  no  doubt,  produced 
much  of  our  highly  oxidized  ores.  We  find  the  outcrops  of  calcareous,  earbonaeeoun, 
arenaceous,  and  other  ores  greatly  changed  from  their  normfd  condition,  and  assuming 
the  character  of  brown  hematites:  in  fact,  this  seems  to  be  the  result  of  all  oxidisatioa 
when  perfect;  though  there  are  other  forms  in  which  such  ores  exist,  as  red  oxides, 

CONTINUATION  OP  THE  VALLEY  RANGE. 

We  have  only  a  few  words  more  to  say  in  connection  with  this  subject.  We  bare, 
in  the  early  pages  of  this  work,  given  the  range  and  extent  of  the  Auroral  and  Matinal 
limestones  as  coextensive  with  the  Primal  rocks,  or  the  Palaeozoic  formations  of  the 
continent,  and  closely  following  the  gneissic  belt  before  described.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  follow' this  formation  in  its  vast  range  to  the  north  and  west  as  wo  have  traced  it 
from  the  south,  nor  would  our  time  and  space  admit  of  such  n  course.  We  do  not  think 
this  great  limestone  belt  is  as  productive  of  ore  to  the  north  as  to  the  south ;  but  that 
the  hematites  exist  throughout  the  range  in  large  and  available  quantities,  the  many 
developments  which  have  been  made  abundantly  testify. 
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Bat  the  hematitio  regions  are  not  confined  entirely  to  the  limestones  of  the 
Aaroral  and  Matinal  periods.  The  brown  hematites  are  also  fonnd  to  a  limited  extent 
among  the  limestones  of  a  later  period,  and  in  the  mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestones 
of  the  coal-fields.  These  formations,  however,  do  not  produce  these  ores  in  equal 
abundance  with  the  older  limestones;  in  fact,  their  occurrence  is  rare,  except  where 
they  constitute  the  outcrops  of  other  ores,  or  ferriferous  strata.  But  the  evidence  we 
have  given  of  the  abundance  of  the  brown  hematites  within  the  great  basin  sufficiently 
demonstrates  its  unlimited  and  inexhaustible  supply. 

The  locations  of  these  ores  are  such  that  they  are  brought  in  close  connection  with 
the  coals  of  the  anthracite  fields  on  the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Delaware, 
and  Hudson  Rivers.  On  the  lakes  and  Western  rivers  the  ores  descend  to  the  coal,  and 
proceed  in  procession  to  the  markets.  In  the  South  the  same  thing  happens ;  on  the 
Kanawha,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Coosa,  the  ores  descend  to  the  coal,  and  both  proceed 
together  to  their  markets.  The  ores  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  and  the  coals 
of  Pennsylvania,  advance  to  meet  each  other,  and  then  both  take  the  same  route  to  the 
place  of  consumption.  On  the  Lehigh,  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  Susquehanna,  the  coal 
descends  to  the  ores,  and  both  join  the  procession  to  the  markets  of  the  East.  Thus,  the 
distribuUon  of  both  ores  and  coal  is  eminently  available  and  in  practical  proximity. 

THE  STRATIFIED  OR  SEDIMSKTART  ORES. 

By  sedimentary  ores  we  mean  the  stratified  or  bedded  ores  of  the  coal-fields,  and  those 
of  the  formations  immediately  preceding  the  coal  measures.  To  this  class  belong  the 
fosailiferous  ores  of  Bloomsburg  and  the  block  ores  of  Danville,  the  stratified  ores  of 
Broad  Top  and  HoUidaysburg,  the  "  lenticular''  ores  of  Western  New  York,  the  ores 
of  the  upper  Susquehanna,  and  the  "fibrous  red  oxides''  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
The  fossiliferous,  "lenticular,"  and  "fibrous"  are  red  oxides,  and  exist  principally 
in  the  "  Surgent"  series  of  Rogers.  The  ores  of  the  Meridian  formations  succeeding 
are  mostly  brown  oxides,  and  exist  in  thin  layers  imbedded  in  clay,  and  generally  in 
contact  with  or  in  proximity  to  the  limestones  of  that  era.  The  ores  of  the  "Cadent" 
and  "  Vergent"  series  are  generally  calcareous  or  fossiliferous, — ^but  partake  more  of  the 
red  than  the  brown  or  hydrous  character.  All  these  beds  of  ore  are  thin,  and  not  gene- 
rally very  productive ;  but  they  are  widely  distributed,  and  generally  rich  in  metidlic 
yield  near  their  oxidized  outcrops:  they  depreciate,  however,  when  protected  by  heavy 
strata  of  impervious  rock  or  slate  from  the  action  of /rott  and  heaif  water,  wind,  and 
sunshine.  But  below  those  influences  these  ores  are  lean,  thin,  and  expensive  to  mine. 
The  rich  red  oxide  (fibrous)  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  lies  on  the  face  of  the  ridges, 
l^nerally  without  covering,  and  always  open  to  the  infiuences  of  water,  frost,  and  heat. 
But  when  not  exposed  to  those  influences,  they  are  neither  rich  nor  available,  being  lean, 
silicious,  and  hard.  The  process  of  deoxidization  to  which  these  ores  have  been  suK 
jected  disintegrates  and  changes  the  structure  of  the  mass,  separating  the  particles  of 
iron  from  the  earthy  matter,  leaving  the  latter  in  dust  or  day,  and  the  former  in  con« 
centrated  mass. 

This  process  is  singular,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  these  beds  alone.  All  stratified  ores 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  except  the  rich  carbonaceous  ores  of  the  coal*fields,  are 
subject  to  like  influences  when  exposed  on  their  omtorops  or  when  concealed  in  the 
earth* 

The  calcareous  ores  of  Johnstown,  in  Cambria  county,  now  used  so  extensively  ai 
the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  were  extremely  rich  at  their  oxidized  outcrops,  and  yielded 
double  their  present  percentage  of  metallic  iron.  The  red  oxides  of  Danville  were  rich 
and  promising  when  first  developed,  and  for  a  consxderaue  distance  under  cover  iheit 
yield  was  good  and  they  were  mined  at  a  reasonable  cost;  hot,  «n  bong  followed  belew 
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vater-level  and  beyond  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  they  became  lean  and  tbiiu 
and  are  now  abandoned  as  not  ayailable. 

These  ores  are  generally  the  result  of  precipitation  in  water,  from  the  ferriferous 
material  which  it  contained,  either  in  solution,  or  as  derived  from  volcanic  eruptiuus 
They  are  seldom  or  never  rich  in  their  normal  condition,  but  exist  simply  as  ferriferous 
strata,  and  only  develop  available  ores  when  exposed  to  the  cbemicU  acUon  of  heat, 
water,  or  atmospheric  influences. 

These  ferriferous  beds  exist  throughout  the  Palseosoic  formations  in  every  grade  of 
richness  from  two  or  three  to  fifty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  We  find  these  strata  oat- 
cropping  everywhere  in  the  anthracite  regions ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  seldom  oontain 
enough  iron  to  become,  through  oxidization,  available  in  the  furnace.  But  many  of  the 
argillaceous  and  silicious  ore*beds  of  the  anthracite  measures  could  be  used  with 
economy  in  the  blastrfurnaoe,  if  mined  at  available  rates.  By  slow  calcination  or  lim% 
exposure  to  the  elements,  the  clay  and  silex  disintegrate  and  the  iron  separates  frum 
these  earthy  impurities,  leaving  them  generally  in  the  form  of  dust  or  fine-grained 
powder,  which,  under  a  process  of  crushing  and  washing,  can  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  ore  and  with  much  economy  in  use. 

ORES  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

The  ores  of  our  coal-fields  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed;  but,  onfortnnatelT, 
their  beds  are  generally  thin  and  their  yield  is  low.  But,  though  not  as  rich  as  the 
mine-ores  of  South  Staffordshire,  England,  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  oret 
of  the  Welsh  coal-fields,  which  are  so  extensively  used  in  the  blast-furnaces  of  Wales. 

The  table  of  analysis  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  copying  from  Rogers's  State 
Survey  shows  the  average  yield  of  the  anthracite  ores  to  be  equal  to  the  yield  of  tb« 
Welsh  ores;  while  the  yield  of  the  ores  of  the  bituminous  measures  is  in  excess. 

In  the  anthracite  regions  these  beds  of  ore  do  not  present  favorable  positions  for 
mining  with  economy:  they  are  generally  enclosed  in  heavy  walls  of  hard  rock,  and 
are  generally  too  thin  to  mine  without  removing  the  accompanying  top  or  bottom  strata. 
In  a  few  cases  they  exist  above  coal-seams  and  in  such  close  proximity  as  U>  admit  of 
one  being  mined  with  the  other;  but  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

While  the  red-ash  measures  contain  more  of  the  ferruginous  rocks,  and  we  find  iron 
diffused  more  generally  through  their  measures,  among  the  white-ash  beds  of  coal  are  found 
the  most  consistent  beds  of  ore, — that  is,  the  ores  of  Iron  exist  in  peculiar  strata  rather 
than  diffused  through  the  mass.  We  frequently  find  small  beds  of  ore  in  the  vicinity  c*f 
the  conglomerate;  but  these  are  thin,  irregular,  and  lean.  The  first  important  ore-l^ed 
which  we  find  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  above  B,  or  the  Buck  Mountain  Goal-bed»  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  C«  This  undoubtedly  produces  the  ores  which  we  find  so  frequeni'T 
OTopping  out  behind  the  Mammoth  throughout  the  anthracite  regions ;  and  not  only  the 
anthracite,  but  we  find  it  also  consistent  throughout  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field. 

It  is  developed  at  the  Barclay  and  Blossburg  mines,  and  used  extensively  at  Johr«- 
town,  in  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  and  is  found  and  used  extensively  an  Armstnm^. 
Venango,  Clarion,  Mercer,  Butler,  Beaver,  and  Alleghany  counties;  while  on  the  Gre^u 
Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  It  is  found  on  its  consbtent  horizon  over  the  ferriferous 
limestone. 

This  bed  of  ore  Taries  in  the  anthracite  regtons  from  twelve  inches  to  thirty  inches  in 
thickness,  and  yields  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  iron.  It  is,  however,  extremdy  silicious 
in  the  anthracite  measuresi  but  contains  a  small  percentage  of  lime  and  manganese. 
This  ore  is  a  protocarbonate  wherever  found,  always  containing  more  or  leas  carbonate 
ef  lime,  and  sometimes  a  small  amount  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  manganese, 
la  the  bitominotts  regions  it  is  sometimes  a  caleareous  ore,  containing  so  laige  an 
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tunonnl  of  lime  as  to  become  A  fermginoiu  limestone.  The  outerop«  of  this  bed  are 
ftlirajH  oiidiied,  aad  present  either  a  red  or  browa  hematite,  in  which  ewe  it  is  verj 
rich  and  productive.  * 

In  the  vicial^  of  the  Mammoth  wo  find  eeveral  small  seams  of  ore ;  bat  thej  are  not 
of  a  siie  or  character  ever  to  render  them  available  for  the  production  of  iron  to  any 

The  second  bed  of  importance  is  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Primrose,  0.  This  is  a  black 
band,  and  maj  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  developed  in  the  Bear  Vallej  basin,  though 
we  are  not  familiar  with  the  locality  of  this  black  baud  in  that  basin.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  Primrose  bed  does  not  extend  far  in  that  direction. 

There  are  nnmeroas  small  beds  of  ore  among  the  red-ash  coal-seams,  frequeotlj 
in  close  proxtmitj  to  the  coal,  and  atwajs  above  it.    Must  of 
these  ores  may  be  mined  with  economy;   but  their  silioiooa  ''"■  ^'*' 

character  will  prevent  their  use  in  the  blast-famace,  unless 
prepared,  as  before  stated,  by  baming,  crashing,  and  washing. 
This  process  is  not  expensive,  and  the  ore  resulting  can  be 
reduced  witii  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  flux  and  a  ooi^ 
re^nding  proportion  of  coal. 

The  accompanying  figure,  174,  represents  the  combination 
of  cool  and  iron  as  found  generally  in  tho  English  and  Welsh 
coal-fields.  The  connection  of  cool  and  iron  is  also  found  in 
tbe  same  proximity  in  the  anthracite  red-ash  beds,  but  the 
proportional  amount  of  ore  is  much  less,  while  the  coal  la 
generally  much  greater. 

In  some  portions  of  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  coal-field,  pa^ 
ticalarly  in  the  Deep  Bun  basins,  a  carbonate  of  iron  overlies 

the  principal  seam,  as  represented  above,  but  the  ore  is  lesa  and  the  oool  greater  in  pro- 
portion, as  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  red-ash  seams.  \ 

OBES  OF  THE  BITUMINOUS  COiO.  MEA8UBE8. 

The  principal  bed  of  the  bituminous  fields  is  that  which  we  have  mentioned  as  existing 
above  B,  or  in  connection  with  the  buhrstone  or  ferriferous  limestone.  This  bed  seems 
to  be  coextensive  vrith  the  measures  in  which  it  exists,  which  spreads  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  vast  Alleghany  ooal-field,  and,  perhaps,  may  be  found  as  extensive  as  the 
heriion  of  ooal-bed  B,  or  the  limestone  which  it  accompanies. 

Its  thickness  varies  from  one  to  four  feet,  and  its  yield  of  metollia  iron  is  from  25  to 
50  per  cent.  If  each  square  yard  of  this  seam  in  capable  of  producing  one  ton  of  Iron 
— which  is  a  low  estimate — throughoutone-holf  theareaof  the  Alleghany  ooal-field,  tho 
total  amount  on  comparison  would  sink  into  inaigniflcance  the  celebrated  iron  monntain 
of  Missouri  and  cover  out  of  sight  the  great  iron  regions  of  the  lakes. 

But  this  ore,  when  mined  beyond  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  will  not  produce 
good  iron  without  an  admiitare  with  the  brown  hematites  of  the  limestones  or  the  ores 
of  the  gneiuio  belt,  and  these,  as  we  have  shown,  are  always  available  to  our  great 
msnafiMtnring  centres.  A  combination  of  the  magnetics  and  specular  ores,  which  are 
"cold-ehort."  With  these  calcareous  ores,  wlueh  are  "red-short,"  prodnee*  a  good  iron 
for  all  ordinary  purposes;  while  an  admixtare  of  hematites  with  the  calcareous  ores 
answers  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  two  prominent  eeamn  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  lower  cool  measures  of  the 
Alleghany  field.  The  second  lies  some  distance  above  the  buhrttone  ore,  and  in  the  vicinity 
"f  the  Frveport,  or  Curlew,  limestone.  The  exact  locality  of  this  ore  we  cannot  flx, 
bat  believe  it  to  be  on  the  same  horizon  with  the  ores  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ¥ 
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bed  of  the  snthrocite  ngiota.  But  this  ore  is  leu  rsliable  thftu  the  fint.  Mid  ia  not  n 
penietent  ia  its  spread.  On  the  Oreat  Kaaawha  it  is  found  in  workable  dimennoiw, 
and  iu  outo^ps  ma;  be  found  at  intervals  throughoal 
tfais  great 'field;  but  itieseldoinderelopcdiii  aoonditwa 
to  attract  attentioD." 

The  accompanying  figure,  175,  illustrates  the  poaitioD 
of  the  calesfeous  or  buhntone  ore,  and  its  oonuection 
with  the  occompaDjf  ing  limestone  and  coal. 

There  are  mauj  thcorieH — and  some  of  them  rerj 
elaborate — advanced  to  account  fur  the  formation  of 
peculiar  ore-beds.  But  we  do  not  see  an;  reason  to 
speculate  beyond  the  common  and  natural  processes, 
whiuh  we  can  rcadilj  comprehend,  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  eedimentar;  beds  of  our  coal-Geld& 
"We  find  them  generallj  deposited  on  beds  of  coal,  lime- 
stone, or  shale ;  and  we  can  no  more  wonder  that  a  btd 
of  ore  should  be  etratified  orer  thousands  of  eqnare 
miles,  than  that  so  man;  beds  of  saodstone  are  de- 
posited in  uniform  strata  throughout  the  Appalachiaii 
basin.  The  ore  is  more  dense  than  the  sandstones  anj 
elates  with  which  it  is  found,  and  is  the  first  to  be  pre- 
cipitated from  every  great  volcanic  eruption.  We  find, 
however,  the  presence  of  lime  important  to  Ae  chemical 
separation  or  segregation  of  the  iron  from  its  accompauT- 
ing  earth;  matrix ;  and,  though  not  inTariablj,  we  gene- 
tall;  find  the  ores  purer  and  in  greater  quantities  in 
the  victnit;  of  limestone  than  when  be;ond  its  influence. 
The  character  of  the  ore  is  due  to  other  causes ;  and 
when  we  find  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  Uiecual  measures 
and  in  connection  with  its  coal-beds,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  it  is  not  peroxide,  sesqnioxide,  or  magnetic  oxide, 
but  consider  it  the  natural  oonsequeoceof  its  contact  with  the  carbon  which  then  existed 
in  profVieion  throughout  the  coal  meaeutes  and  the  waters  in  which  the;  were  deposited. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  or  describe  the  uncertun  ore-beds  in  the  upper  coal- 
eeries.  The  extent  of  the  ooal  measures  Ijing  above  the  Mahoning  sandstone  is  limited. 
and  the  oro-beds  which  the;  cootwn  are  of  small  dimensions  and  uncertain  character. 
We  know  bnt  little  more  than  that  several  such  beds  exist  in  the  upper  measures. 

With  this  brief  notice  of  the  ores  of  the  great  Appalachian  formations  we  must  cl(»e 
this  chapter;  but  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  our  iron  deposits,  their  great  variet;,  boundless  extent,  and  availabilitv. 
Magnificent  as  our  coal-fields  are,  the;  do  not  surpass  our  resources  in  iron ;  fbr  both 
are  on  a  scale  of  mt^itude  cormponding  with  the  vastness  of  the  countr;  in  which 
the;  exist  and  the  population  which  it  ia  destined  to  support. 

A  bountiful  Providenoe  baa  stored  our  mountains  with  unlimited  supplies  of  the  mo«t 
valuable  of  minerals.  The  vallejs  and  plains  teem  with  productiveness,  the  land  is 
rich  in  corn  and  wine,  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  fat  with  oil.  We  may  invite  the 
poor  and  oppreesed  of  the  world  te  come  and  partake;  but  wo  must  protect  ottrtelvea 
against  the  monopolists  and  oppressors  of  the  Old  World,  if  we  would  profit  b;  the 
abundance  of  the  New. 


CjiLcoceus  Mi-aio. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIIL 


THE  PRACTICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUB  BBBOXTBCBB; 
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Our  resoarces  in  coal  and  iron  are  nnlimited.  Both  in  qnantity  and  quality  they  are 
superior  to  all  competition.  The  rest  of  the  world  combined  will  not  compare  with  onr 
single  country  in  the  one  nor  the  other.  We  possess  thirty-fonr  times  the  quantity  of 
ooal  and  iron  poesessed  by  England,  and  perhaps  double  as  much  as  that  possessed  by 
all  other  portions  of  the  earth.  These  resources  are  availably  located;  they  are  in 
proximity  with  the  widest  plains  and  richest  soils  known  to  man.  They  are  dereloped 
by  ocean-like  lakes,  or  magnificent  riyers,  and  are,  or  will  be,  trarersed  by  railroads 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Their  yalue  is  incalculable,  their  extent  boundless,  their  quantity 
immeasurable,  and  their  richness  unequalled.  The  wealth  they  represent  cannot  be 
told  in  figures.  The  dynamic  power  they  intrinsically  possess  is  beyond  computation. 
They  offer  us  the  control  of  the  world, — ^its  wealth,  power,  and  destinies.  We  may  profit 
by  tiie  power  thus  offered  us,  and  benefit  mankind,  or  we  may  ruin  ourselyes,  and  entail 
greater  misery  on  the  poor  and  oppressed.  We  may  multiply  and  scatter  these  bountiful 
provisions  of  Providence;  we  may  ignorantiy  reject  them,  or  basely,  wantonly,  squander 
them.  On  our  intelligence,  prudence,  and  industry  will  depend  our  welfare  and  the 
profit  we  may  derive  from  the  magnificent  resources  at  our  command. 

"Knowledge  is  power,'' — ^notwithstanding  the  doubtful  shaking  of  heads  among 
mere  ''book-worms/'  or  the  students  of  the  "dead  langua^," — ^that  knordedge  which 
**teaches  us  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  bring  forth  from  the  oaves  of  the 
mountains  metals  which  give  strength  to  our  hands,  and  subject  all  nature  to  onr  use 
and  pleasure." 

That  knowledge  is  power  which  enables  us  to  multiply  our  productiveness,  to  snlv 
Btitute  the  iron  limb  and  rib  and  wheel  for  human  thews, — to  increase  our  strength  a 
hundredfold,  and  exchange  our  thoughts,  our  labor,  and  onr  productions,  so  as  to  profit 
most  by  the  diversity  of  our  wealth,  and  diffuse  that  wealth  tiirough  the  community. 

We'  did  not  and  do  not  intend  to  inflict  our  readers  with  a  lecture  on  Political 
Economy;  but,  having  displayed  and  illustrated  the  magnitude  of  our  mineral  resources, 
it  is  now  proper  and  appropriate  to  illustrate  their  practical  development,  and  the  ways 
and  means  of  making  them  available  to  our  domestic  industry  and  our  political  economy. 

We  will  try  to  be  concise  and  practical.  We  will  not  treat  the  subject  BcitntifiedUy, 
because  older  and  wiser  heads  than  ours  have  been  confused  over  the  subject.  Adam 
Smith  and  the  English  have  been  trying  to  teach  us  ibr  the  last  hundred  years,  by 
science,  metaphysics,  and  coercion,  that  it  is  profitable  fbr'ns  to  adl  them  "rabbit-skins 
at  sixpence,  and  buy  back  their  tails  at  a  shilling." 

The  policy  of  England  has  been  wise,  but  selfish ;  profitable,  but  oppressive.  She 
has  grown  rich  by  keeping  the  world  paor.    We  do  not  advocate  her  policy;  but,  by 
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eliowing  how  she  acquired  wealth,  power,  and  inflnence,  though  circumscribed,  limited, 
and  insignificant  in  resources  when  compared  with  ours,  we  may  best  illostrmte  the 
practical  development  of  our  fields  of  coal  and  mountains  of  ore. 

THE  POLICY  OF  ENOLAND,  AND  HEB  DEYELOPMElTr. 

The  practice  of  England  is  at  Tariance  with  her  precepts.  Her  history  does  not  agree 
with  her  ''political  economy/'  as  taught  by  her  sophists.  Her  practical  eocnomisti 
have  not  followed' their  teachings. 

A  short  time  ago, — ^measuring  time  by  the  life  of  nations, — the  English  were  sedK 
^villeins,"  or  painted  savages,  and  their '^rulers  petty  feudal  chieis.  They  then  fought 
with  each  other,  or  disputed  the  possession  of  their  little  island  with  the  Scots,  Irish, 
Picts,  and  Welsh.  But  Christianity  brought  them  civilization,  and  foreigners  taught 
them  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  improved  their  time,  and  profited  by  their  lessons. 
The  miners  of  Cornwall  dug  tin  and  copper  from  their  barren  hills  and  sold  it  to  the 
Phoenicians,  who  taught  them  the  art  of  making  iron. 

In  120,  a  military  forge  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  hills  of  Monmouth- 
shire;  and  the  bed  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  where  Roman  coins  were  found 
imbedded,  testify  the  early  productioiTof  iron.  But  during  the  succeeding  generation 
our  British  ancestors  were  neither  wise  nor  prosperous.  They  spent  their  time  in 
brutal  civil  broils  or  fruitless  foreign  wars.  Their  sovereigns  granted  monopolies  to 
favorites.  The  poor  were  tasked  to  pamper  the  noble.  Manufactures  were  discouraged, 
tastes  were  heavy,  but  the  revenues  were  smalL  England  had  neither  strength,  wealth, 
nor  power. 

Necessity,  however,  compelled  the  production  of  iron,  and  as  early  as  1620  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  began  to  alarm  the  manufacturer,  and  the  propriety  of  making 
the  crude  iron  in  the  North  American  colonies,  where  timber  was  plentiful,  was  pro- 
posed.   Iron  was  first  made  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1619. 

The  production  of  crude  iron  was  encouraged  by  the  mother-country,  but  her  children 
were  not  allowed  to  manufacture  it  A  heavy  penalty  was  laid  on  those  who  erected 
"slitting  mills,''  steel  mills,  foundries,  &c.,  and  laws  were  passed  at  a  later  period  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  machinery  or  expert  mechanics  from  England.  Thus, 
England  at  that  early  day  encouraged  the  importation  of  raw  material,  as  she  has  done 
ever  since,  when  she  could  not  pzoduce  the  article  herself.  But  as  soon  as  the  manu- 
iaotacers  of  England  discovered  that  wrought  mm  as  well  as  cast  iron  could  be  piv- 
dttced  with  pit-coal,  and  the  fear  of  exhausted  forests  no  more  troubled  them,  the 
importation  of  pig-iron  was  prohibited  by  heavy  tariifs.  Only  the  superior  Swedish 
and  Russian  bar  was  imported  to  any  amount,  because  this  class  of  iron  could  not  Uien 
be  made  in  England. 

England,  however,  had  no  competitor.  No  other  European  countiy  did  <»■  ooold  pro- 
duce common  iron  cheaper  than  herself^  and  she  gave  the  colonies  no  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

The  amount  of  pig-iron  exported  to  England  by  the  Colonies  from  1728  to  1768  was 
about  75,000  tons,  of  which  26,000  were  exported  from  1761  to  1768.  Yirginja  could 
compete  with  England  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  if  she  had  not  been  coerced  by  the 
mother-country,  who  dictated  what  she  should  do,  and  what  she  should  not  do.  Tir- 
ginia,  in  consequence,  with  all  her  mineral  resources,  degenerated  into  a  mere  agri- 
culturist, and  a  breeder  of  slaves. 

But  up  to  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  or,  we  may  say,  of  Cromwell,  England  pursued  do 
fixed  policy  in  regard  to  her  manufactures.  The  emancipation  of  her  bone  and  sinew 
by  the  Reformation,  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  under  the  Protector, 
developed  the  protective  policy  of  Eogland,  ^d  secured  to  her  population  not  only 
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equal  right6»  bat  a  prudent  iamily  gorenuae&iy  whieh  only  sought  for  general  good  in 
England's  aggrandiiement. 

Sinee  then  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  baTO  not  oonsulted  the  bede&t  or  universal  good 
of  the  world  as  the  results  from  thmr  polioy,  but  how  to  make  England  rioh,  prosperous, 
and  powerful;  and  they  have  succeeded  not  only  in  this,  but  in  conferring  on  the  world 
at  large  tenfold  the  adTantages  which  eould  hare  resulted  had  England  continued 
barbarous  or  neglected  het  own  vital  interests. 

The  lesult  of  her  policy  has  been  to  acquire  wealth  from  every  source,  to  become  the 
manu^Mturer  for  the  world,  and  to  compel  less  powerful  nations  to  become  her  cus- 
tomors.    But  she  conierred  benefits  while  exacting  their  tribute. 

From  the  year  1075  to  1575,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  but  little  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  five  hundred  years;  and  from  1575  to  1750  the  increase  was  less  than 
one-third.  Bat  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  the  population  of  the  United 
Eingdom  more  than  doubled  itself,  besides  sending  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  1816,  at  the  close  of  the  French  War,  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  $4,205,000,000, 
and  her  estimated  wealth  $10,500,000,000.  Since  then,  the  increase  of  her  wealth  has 
been  rapid,  and  may  now  be  stated  at  nearly  $100,000,000,000. 

She  has  not  only  so  vastly  increased  her  wealth,  but  her  ability  to  produce  has  been 
proportionally  increased.  In  1688  her  population  was  less  than  6,000,000,  and  the 
industrial  or  productive  power  of  these  were  limited  to  the  able-bodied  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  who  exerted  only  their  brute  strength,  with  but  little  assistance  from 
intelligence,  mechanical  skill,  or  science.  But  in  1865  we  find  a  population  of  over 
30,000,000,  whose  average  wealth  is  over  $3000  per  headi  and  whose  productive  ability 
is  increased  20  times  by  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  that  is,  the  30,000,000 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  aided  by  steam-power  and  mediaiucal  skill,  is  equal  to  a 
physical  force  of  600,000,000  able-bodied  men,  or  more  productive  power  thau  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  entire  manual  labor  of  the  worid. 

We  need  not  say  that  China  with  her  340,000,000  can  neither  coo^ete  with  the 
30,000,000  of  England  in  industrial  resources  or  material  power. 

We  cannot  attribute  this  wonderful  increase  to  her  agricultural  production  or  her 
extent,  but  must  seek  its  cause  in  the  prudent  management  of  her  domestic  industry 
and  political  economy,  her  mechanical  skill  and  constant  protectkm  to  the  production 
of  her  labor. 

That  little  island,  not  larger  than  one  of  our  great  States,  representi  more  available 
wealth  than  that  of  the  world  combined.  She  has  conquered  from  savage  and  barbaric 
nations  two  great  continents,  and  planted  her  children  and  established  her  language 
over  an  area  of  12,000,000  square  miles  of  the  earth's  sur£Me,  and  reclaimed  to  civilisa- 
tion the  best  portions  of  the  inhabitable  globe. 

That  she  has  sought  self-aggrandizement  in  all  this  we  cannot  deny;  but  the  result 
has  been  a  benefit  to  mankind.  They  who  cannot  help  themselves  cannot  confer  benefits 
on  others.  **  Talents"  that  are  hidden  are  not  productive.  To  they  who  have  most, 
more  shaU  be  given,  simply  because  they  earn  it  and  deserve  it.  Wilful  ignorance  and 
fbily  are  greater  sins  than  "sharp  bargaining"  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  far- 
seeing  sagacity,  even  to  the  loss  of  others  or  at  the  expense  of  ignorance. 

We  can  only  blame  ourselves,  therefore,  that  England  has,  to  the  present  time, 
profited  more  by  our  superior  resources  than  ourselves,  or  that  she  has  pocketed  the 
annual  products  of  our  gold-mines.  We  pay  her  superior  intdligeDoe,  skill,  and 
sagacity  nearly  $100,000,000  per  annum,  all  of  which  might  be  saved  by  putting  in 
practice  the  policy  of  England, — ^to  buy  nothing  we  can  make  ourselves,  to  encourage 
no  foreign  tede  which  does  not  pay  a  profit,  but  to  stimulate  every  manufacture  and 
every  commercial  transaction  which  will  realise  profit  and  produce  general  prosperity. 
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Daring  the  early  ages  the  arte  and  manufactoree  flooriehed  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Middle  Ages  transferred  these  industries  to  Europe;  but  England  was  neither  first  in 
wealth  or  power  when  Florence  and  Amsterdam  were  in  their  zenith  of  prosperity. 
She  never  would  have  acquired  her  present  position  had  not  her  intelligence  led  to  the 
practical  development  of  her  immense  resources  in  coal  and  iron.  Was  she  not  the 
first  to  make  use  of  the  steam-engine,  and  create  from  coal,  iron,  and  steam  a  laboring 
force  equal  to  the  physical  strength  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  world?  But  even 
these  advantages  were  not  sufficient  to  the  wonderful  results  which  transformed  the 
little  island  from  heath  and  moor  to  a- garden— from  poverty  to  opulence — in  the  short 
period  of  a  hundred  years.  Money,  the  machinery  which  puts  all  else  in  motion,  was 
wanted,  and  this  was  provided  by  war,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  calamitous 
and  exhaustive;  but,  though  long,  bloody,  and  costly,  it  brought  wealth  to  England. 
Paper  money,  which  sophistical  economists  condemn,  was  the  means  of  making  gold 
plentiful  in  England.  Her  consols,  representing  her  debt,  gave  her  people  the  means 
of  converting  her  stones  of  coal  and  rocks  of  iron  into  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
treating  a  productive  industry  which  has  rivalled  the  world. 

RESOURCES  AND  POLICY  OF  THE  UNION. 

A  few  words  will  explain  the  colonial  history  of  the  Provinces  nnder  British  rule. 
They  were  "drawers  of  vrater  and  hewers  of  wood"  to  England.  They  supplied  her 
with  such  raw  material  as  she  could  not  produce  at  home,  and  opened  markets  for  her 
manufactured  goods  at  great  profits.  The  surplus  population  of  England  is  encouraged 
to  migrate;  to  conquer  new  fields  for  her  industry;  and  those  peaceful  conquests  have 
been  England's  greatest  victories.  Her  colonists  in  America  were  encouraged  to  spread 
over  the  continent,  to  invade  the  forests,  and  cultivate  the  fields,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  make  their  ovni  axes  or  their  own  ploughs;  they  were  told  to  grow  silk,  and 
wool,  and  cotton,  and  were  offered  premiums  for  raw  material,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  make  their  ovm  eloths  or  transport  their  own  productions. 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  this  country  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  England  in 
1740,  when  only  17,350  tons  were  produced;  and  our  exportation  of  pig-iron  to  England 
during  that  year  was  2275  tons. 

Had  our  manufacturing  interests  been  fostered  and  encouraged  firom  that  date  as  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  England  was,  we  should  long  ago  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  England  and  open  our  ports  to  fret  trade  without  injury  to  our  own  producdve 
labor. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  we  prospered  and  increased  in  wealth  notwithstanding 
the  long  struggle;  but  when  England  lost  the  control  of  her  disobedient  ofispring,  she 
prohibited  the  exportation  or  migration  of  machinery  or  mechanical  experts,  and  sought 
thus  to  retard  the  spread  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  increase  her  own 
ability  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  world  at  cheaper  rates  than  it  was  possible  for 
unskilled  and  unassisted  labor  to  produce  it.  At  this  time  the  steam-engines  of  Watts 
and  Bolton  were  fast  coming  into  use,  giving  England  the  means  of  multiplying  her 
productive  power  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and,  as  vre  have  seen,  have  since 
increased  her  physical  force  from  a  mere  fraction  to  600,000,000  of  units  of  labor*  Her 
ability,  therefore,  to  control  the  trade  of  the  world  is  constantly  increamng,.  and  no 
other  country  save  our  own  can  ever  become  her  serious  rival  in  the  manufactore  cf 
iron  in  its  various  shapes.  Of  the  10,000  square  miles  of  productive  coal-area  in 
Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  contains  over  half,  though  its  entire  area  is  only  121  .OCk) 
square  miles  against  the  3,757,209  square  miles  of  Europe.  But,  as  compared  with  the 
productive  coal-area  of  the  United  States,  England's  resources  in  this  most  important 
of  all  minerals  to  a  manufacturing  people  are  less  in  comparison  than  those  of  Eon^ 
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as  compared  with  here.  Her  121,000  square  miles  of  territory  comtain  about  6000 
square  miles  of  coal-area.  Our  3,000,000  contain  oyer  200,000  square  miles  of  coal. 
England  has  one  square  mile  of  coal  for  twenty  of  territory.  We  have  one  square  mile 
of  coal  for  eyery  fifteen  of  territory;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  our  resources  in  iron  are 
equal  to  our  resources  in  coal.  England's  contracted  area  neither  supplies  her  laborera 
with  food  nor  offers  her  products  a  market  She  must,  therefore,  transport  her  supplies 
from  beyond  the  seas,  and  ship  the  products  of  her  mills  and  shops  to  foreign  markets. 
We  have  an  unlimited  area:  our  plains  and  fields  are  on  the  same  scale  of  magnificence 
with  eur  resources  in  coal  and  iron.  The  products  of  our  soil  will  abundantly  clothe 
and  support  us;  while  the  extent  of  our  country  and  the  diversity  of  our  productions 
and  wants  offer  our  manufactures  a  home  market  far  greater  than  the  foreign  markets 
ever  enjoyed  by  England.  If  we  had  not  a  pound  of  domestic  or  surplus  products  to 
export  beyond  the  amount  of  our  imports,  we  should  grow  rich  rapidly  under  the  pro- 
tective policy  pursued  so  successfully  by  England,  by  the  increase  of  our  domestic 
wealth  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals  from  our  Western  mines. 

The  development  of  our  resources  has  been  materially  controlled  and  checked  by  the 
overwhelming  productive  power  of  England  and  her  ability  to  produce  cheap  goods ; 
by  her  policy  of  drawing  the  raw  material  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  returning 
the  manufactured  article,  and  by  working  up  her  own  raw  material  into  the  most  valu- 
able forms.  Her  statesmen  and  her  manufacturers  have  worked  in  harmony,  because 
hex*  manufacturing  interests  overshadowed  all  others.  Her  political  economists  have 
taught  precepts  which  her  tawgivera  did  not  practise.  They  advocate  ^re^  trade  now, 
in  certain  articles  when  no  other  nation  can  compete  vrith  England  in  these  productions. 
England  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  increases  the  production  of  her  work- 
people one  hundredfold,  and  until  other  nations  can  approximate  this  result,  free  trade 
will  resnlt  to  her  advabtage.  Cheap  labor  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  this 
result.  True,  had  the  Chinese  the  same  intelligence,  skill,  capital,  and  machinery,  with 
the  same  resources,  their  dense  population,  laboring  at  sixpence  per  day,  could  even  under- 
sell England.  But  England,  with  all  these  advantages  at  command,  and  her  able-bodied 
men  working  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  caiy  always  undersell  our  manufacturers  as  long  as 
they  pay  from  one  to  two  dollan  per  day  for  labor.  Our  people  can  never  enjoy  pros- 
perity or  a  proper  remuneration  for  their  labor  as  long  as  the  mere  physical  force  is  at 
open  competition  with  the  labor-saving  machinery  of  Europe.  But  the  United  States,  as 
before  mentioned,  can  not  only  compete  with  England  under  the  same  development ; 
but  we  are  the  only  other  country' which  can  compete  with  her  in  the  manufactory  of 
the  chief  staples  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  our  superiority  in  resources,  however, 
we  can  never  compete  with  her  83,000,000  horae-power  of  labor-saving  machinery 
until  we  increase  the  physical  force  of  each  laboring  unit  in  the  same  proportion,  say 
one  hundredfold.  When  this  is  done,  and  each  million  of  our  ingenious  mechanics 
and  experts  shall  have  been  increased  one  hundred  million,  then  we  shall  be  prepared 
U)  advocate /retf  trade.  But  England  will  never  permit  this  grand  consummation,  this 
magnificent  development,  as  long  as  we  allow  her  to  cripple  every  attempt  by  exposing 
our  manufacturers  to  competition  and  ruin  every  decade  as  a  chronic  political  dis- 
temper. 

But,  under  the  degree  of  development  attainable  in  this  country  through  adequate 
protection  for  a  short  time,  our  skilful  mechanics  and  ingenious  inventors,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  unrivalled,  would  soon  add  to  our  industrial  resources  that  power  in  which 
we  are  now  deficient  to  compete  with  England  in  our  own  markets ;  and  every  horse- 
|K)wer  of  steam  machinery  built  and  put  in  use  at  home  adds  to  that  ability  by  giving 
us  a  force  equal  to  the  labor  of  seven  men,  which  can  be  exerted  here  as  cheap  as  it 
can  be  in  England,  or  put  in  oompetition  with  the  meanest  slave, — ^the  most  ill-paid 
labor  of  the  world  on  the  score  of  economy. 
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Having  ooticed  why  England  is  able  to  nndersell  ns  in  our  own  'markets,  and  ibtl 
she  can  cripple  the  manufacturer  of  any  nation  not  aided  by  labor-saving  machinery, 
without  reguxl  to  the  cheapness  of  labor,  we  may  now  show  how  our  policy  has  been 
framed  to  advance  her  interests  more  than  our  own,  and  to  enrich  foreign  manufacturen 
while  we  have  crippled  or  ruined  those  at  home;  that  our  superior  resources  and 
monopoly  of  productions  in  certain  staples  have  enriched  England  without  adding  mate- 
rially to  our  own  wealth. 

A  brief  history  of  our  tariffs  and  their  consequences  will  give  the  faots,  and  prove 
the  necessity  of  protection  for  the  development  of  our  resources. 

The  Revolution  ended  British  rule  and  legislation  over  the  Colonies  and  their  trade. 

That  was  the  cause ;  this  was  the  effect    The  markets  for  our  pig  iron  cut  off,  and  tb« 

importation  of  British  iron  and  manufactures  suspended,  our  capital  and  skill  wen 

^  turned  to  supply  our  own  necessities ;  and  many  small  iron-works  and  factories  were 

then  called  into  existence  to  be  crushed  with  the  return  of  peace. 

England  clearly  foresaw  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  American  States.  Their  skill  and 
superior  iron  enabled  them  to  produce  a  better  article  from  this  material  than  could  be 
produced  in  England.  But  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing iron,  and  the  use  of  coal  and  coke  in  its  production,  enabled  the  English  mano- 
facturer  to  produce  a  cheap  if  not  a  good  article ;  and  in  order  to  control  as  much  foreign 
trade  as  possible,  the  Act  of  1785  (25  Geo.  IIL  c.  67)  was  passed,  to  prevent,  under  seTere 
penalties,  the  emigration  of  mechanics  or  skilful  workers  in  iron  or  steel,  or  the  ex- 
portation of  any  tool,  engine,  or  machine,  beyond  the  seas. 

With  the  return  of  peace  following  the  Revolution  came  an  almost  total  drain  of 
specie  for  foreign  goods,  and  a  languishing  state  of  our  own  manufactures, — poverty, 
ruin,  and  low  prices  for  labor  and  the  productions  of  labor ;  proving  that  Fmsi  Txapi 
brought  even  more  ills  than  Was. 

FIRST  TARIFF. 

This  state  of  things  called  the  Convention  and  forced  it  to  give  power  to  Congress  to 
protect  our  national  industry.  This  produced  the  first  American  tariff,  in  1789,  which 
gave  especial  protection  to  our  iron  manufactures.  When  thei/  suffer,  every  branch  of 
industry  suffers  more  or  less.  In  1791  our  iron  manufactures  were  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition and  were  profitably  operated.  The  affairs  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  tariff  on  rolled  iron  and  steel  and  all  the  manufactures  of  iron  except 
hardware  was  in  1794  fixed  at  15  per  cent,  when  imported  in  American  vessels,  with  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  when  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  rates  were  retained  until  1816. 
The  War  of  1812,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  our  manufactures;  but  they  were  agiun  de- 
pressed and  rendered  almost  inactive  at  its  close  from  the  inadequate  protection  then 
afforded  to  the  high  prices  of  the  war  and  the  constant  improvement  going  forward  in 
the  English  manufactures  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  prices. 

So  great  was  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  which  followed  the  peace  that  during 
the  'first  three-quarters  of  1815  the  value  of  our  imports  amounted  to  $83,000,000,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing  $155,250,000  were  imported,  which  were  paid  fot 
principally  in  specie  and  notes  at  interest ! 

The  English  manufacturers  at  this  stage  of  our  history  made  great  sacrifices  in  order 
to  control  our  trade  and  break  down  our  manufacture?.  Lord  Brougham  said  in  Parli*' 
ment  that  *'  it  was  even  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order, 
by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  these  rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States  whicb 
the  war  had  forced  into  existence  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things.''    These  ex- 
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cdssiTe  importations  were  fraught  with  the  most  disastrons  conseqaenees.  To  oar  raanii- 
factures  they  brought  ruin.  Goods  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  labor,  took  a  sndden  and  rainoas 
fall,  and  our  experts  and  laborers  were  driren,  in  consequence,  to  other  and  nerw  fields 
of  labor.  Most  of  them  turned  to  the  soil  for  support ;'  but  the  farmers,  like  the  manu- 
facturers, suffered.  The  home-market  cut  off,  reduced  the  price  of  their  products  to  a 
comparatively  greater  extent  than  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  national  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  while  our  domestic  industry 
was  almost  crushed  out.  The  public  debt  was  $123,016,875,  and  the  annual  r^enues 
demantied  by  the  Goyernment  was  $24,000,000,  and  entirely  beyond  our  means. 

•Necessity  compelled  an  advance  in  the  duties,  and  the  amended  Act  of  1816  resulted  % 
but  the  duties  were  so  unequally  laid  that  they  produced  more  than  double  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  without  giving  much  protection  to  our  manufactures,  since 
the  excess  of  imports  continued.  In  1818  the  imports  continued  large,  and  amounted 
during  that  year  to  $121,750,000,  against  $73,854,437  of  exports,  which  is  greater  timn 
the  exports  of  any  other  year  previous  to  1833.  The  drain  of  specie  was  consequently 
very  great  The  ports  of  Boston  and  Salem  alone  exported  $5,000,000  within  the  twelve 
months. 

FIRST  CRISIS. 

In  1819  the  crisis  came,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  constant  dnun  of  Bpeoie 
to  pay  for  the  excess  of  importation.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  com- 
pelled to  import  specie  in  the  first  sixteen  months  of  its  operations,  to  the  amount  of 
$7,250,000,  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000;  while  merchants  paid  a  high  premium  for  gdd  and 
silver  to  pay  for  the  excess  of  their  importations.  Oar  manufacturers  ruined,  our  work- 
shops closed,  our  money  exhausted,  then  came  the  natural  decline  of  labor  and  the 
value  of  our  exports,  since  Europe  oannot  sell  cheap  goods  and  pay  high  prices  for  fbod 
and  raw  material;  and  the  result  was  not  only  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers,  but  to 
the  merchant  and  the  agriculturist.  A  general  paralysis  now  fell  upon  all  branches  of 
industry;  and  for  the  distress  which  followed,  no  alleviation  was  found  until  the  return 
to  semi-protective  duties  in  1824.  The  banks  suffered  from  a  lack  of  specie,  and  bank- 
ruptcies overwhelmed  both  the  merohant  and  shipping  interests.  Merohandise  oould 
not  be  sold,  and  ships  found  nothing  to  carry.  Farms  were  mortgaged,  or  sold  at  half 
their  value ;  workshops  and  factories  everywhere  closed ;  manufacturen  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  pursuits  and  sink  their  capital,  while  their  experts  were  scattered,  and 
forced  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  farmer,  and  swell  the  products  of  the  soO,  for 
which  there  was  no  longer  a  market. 

During  1822  our  iron  manufacturers  were  silent.  The  highest  price  of  common  bar- 
iron  from  1820  to  1824  was  forty-six  dollars,  and  the  average  price  about  forf^^wo  per 
ton.  The  importation  of  iron  during  this  year  from  Great  Britain  was  15,000  tons, — 
a  small  amount  from  a  present  point  of  view,  but  an  excessively  large  one  then,  almost 
before  railroads  came  into  existence.  The  imports  were  excessive  in  all  manufactured 
articles;  and  while  the  duties  were  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  Gk>vemmen% 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  our  domestic  industry,  fWmi  which  not  only  had  the 
life  been  crushed,  but  even  the  spirit  of  enterprise  had  departed  from  our  people. 

The  grain-producing  capacities  of  the  country  had  been  incfeased  five  to  six  fold 
since  1790;  but  the  exports  of  provisions  were  not  greater  than  they  were  during  the 
five  years  of  protection  from  1790  to  1795 1  While  foreign  nations  supplied  us  with 
cheap  iron,  &e.,  they  did  not  want  even  our  cheap  flour,  beef,  and  pork. 

The  great  argument  of  free  trade  is,  that  duties  enhance  the  prices  to  consumers, 
and  "buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest''  is  its  creed.  The  question  of  markets,  at  how 
we  may  sell,  is  entirely  ignored.  The  fact  that  the  ability  to  buy  depends  on  our 
•uecees  in  selling  is  lost  eight  of,  though  thousands  of  examples  have  taui^t  us  that 
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bankniptcj  invariably  resulU  from  OTOr-tradiog.  We  shall  Bee,  however,  in  the  seqnel 
that  we  not  only  sell  our  staples  cheap,  but  buy  our  goods  dear,  under  the  charm  of  frti 
trade;  npt  only  because  goods  are  dear  at  a  shilling  a  yard  when  com  commands  but 
ten  cents  a  bushel,  but  because  the  price  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  always  culvanet$ 
as  our  own  ability  to  produce  them  dtcrecues.  Let  cotton  cloth  be  an  instance.  That 
branch  of  our  industry  was  inadvertently  protected;  its  manufacture  was  enootfraged; 
profits  resulted;  improvements  introduced;  capital  increased;  and  in  1823,  when  the 
prices  of  all  foreign  manufactures  were  low,  cotton  cloth  was  made  in  this  country  with 
profit,  while  almost  every  other  branch  of  industry  languished.  Protection  enabled  the 
poor  man  and  the  farmer  to  obtain  his  coarse  cotton  at  half  their  former  prices,  while 
It  supplied  our  people  with  employment,  and  gave  a  profitable  home  market  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  manufactures  existed.  If  such  was  the  result  in  cotton,  why  not 
in  every  other  staple  article, — particularly  iron,  by  which  and  through  which  everr 
other  branch  of  industry  thrives? 

TARIFFS  OF  1824-28. 

In  1824,  protection  to  our  domestic  industry  was  again  forced  on  the  country  br 
necessity.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  were  disintegrating  under  the  process  of 
foreign  rivalry,  our  people  were  reduced  to  the  standard  of  foreign  labor,  with  which 
they  were  forced  to  compete;  and  not  only  were  they  compelled  hj/ree  trade  to  th« 
status  of  the  starving  and  crowded  millions  of  Europe,  from  which  they  had  endeavored 
to  escape  by  emigration,  but  they  were  forced  to  pit  their  bone  and  mu$cle  against  th« 
steam-engines  and  labor-saving  machinery  of  England. 

During  the  semi-free-trade  period,  from  1816  to  1824,  the  public  finances  bad  been  so 
much  reduced  as  to  compel  a  resort  tQ  loans  in  a  time  of  peace  to  save  the  credit  of  th^ 
country;  while  our  agriculture  and  commerce  suffered  firom  the  same  causes  which  dri€«i 
up  the  sources  of  both  publio  and  private  revenue. 

The  total  value  of  dutiable  imfk)rts  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1824  were 
$264,962,457,  and  the  duties  thereon,  $90,430,612,  being  an  average  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.  The  new  tariff  enacted  in  1824  raised  the  average  rate  of  duty  to  forty  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  which  yielded  during  the  next  four  years  $121,637,942  on  an  importaticA 
of  $301,558,885.  But  this  increase  in  duty,  though  we  should  now  consider  it  high, 
and  which  was,  in  fact,  adequate  to  the  protection  of  established  branches  of  domestic 
manufactures,  was  not  sufiicient  to  resuscitate  the  dead  spirit  of  our  ruined  industry. 
Let  us  notice  woollen  goods,  for  example,  the  duties  on  which  had  been  increased  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  increase, 
vroollen  manufacturers  started  their  mills,  and  new  mills  were  erected ;  but  as  soon  as 
this  duty  on  imported  woollen  goods  went  into  operation.  Great  Britain  reduced  the  duty 
upon  foreign  wool  from  sixpence  to  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  for  the  acknowledged  purp4»w 
of  enabling  her  woollen  maaufacturers  to  retain  and  control  the  woollen  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

The  cheap  labor  and  labor-saving  machinery  of  England,  her  long-established  factories, 
great  improvements,  and  vast  capital,  proved  too  much  for  our  domestic  manofactureK 
notwithstanding  this  «high  duty.  Absolute  prohibition  was  required  to  resuscitate  our 
manufactures,  or  bring  into  existence  new  branches  of  industry,  open  to  European  com- 
petition. From  this  absolute  want  sprang  the  highly  protective  and  almost  prohibitoir 
tariff  of  1828,  which  resulted  in  "good  times,"  high  prices  for  labor  and  the  prodootf 
of  labor,  and  both  public  and  private  prosperity,  not  only  North,  but  South. 

The  planting  interests  of  the  South,  however,  always  blind  to  an  enlightened  policr. 
and  fsovemed  by  short-sighted  and  selfish  motives,  remonstrated  against  the  Tariff  Art 
of  1828  as  "unjust,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional."    They  were  willing  to  pay 
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tribute  to  England,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  adrance  the  best  interests  of  their 
common  country  by  bearing  a  temporary  ill  to  prevent  permanent  disease, — a  disease 
whioh  has  since  nearly  resulted  in  disruption,  and  which  has  been  only  cured  by  the 
most  severe  suffering,  the  most  cruel  treatment. 

South  Carolina — always  poor,  little,  discontented,  and  miserable— passed  her  &mou8 
Ntdlijieatum  Act  in  1832;  but  President  Jackson's  "hemp  remedy"  then  produced  better 
results  than  President  Buchanan's  "  cordial"  since.  In  the  face,  however,  of  Southern  arror 
gance,  ignorance,  and  croaking,  the  country  prospered ;  the  public  debt  was  paid,  principal 
and  interest ;  manufactures  flourished ;  and  many  of  our  most  profitable  branches  of 
domestic  industry  were  then  firmly  established,— enabling  us  to  compete  with  England 
in  her  own  markets  for  the  peculiar  goods  whose  manufacturing  had  been  encouraged. 

The  continual  hue  and  cry  from  the  South,  coming  from  those  who  were  anxious  to 
sell  the  English  a  pound  of  cotton  for  a  shilling  and  buy  back  an  ounce  at  twenty-fivp 
cents,  who  racked  their  generous  soils  and  permanently  impoverished  the  inheritance 
for  a  "mess  of  pottage," — a  few  paltry  dollars  to  spend  in  idleness  and  selfish  luxury, 
— at  length  overcame  the  prudence  of  our  statesmen,  and  led  them  to  commit  the  fatal 
error  of  repudiating  the  "American  system,"  and  dwarfing  the  growth  of  our  manu- 
factures, which,  otherwise,  to-day  might  have  been  able  to  compete  with  the  world. 

THE  COMPROMISE  ACT. 

In  1833  the  celebrated  CcmpromUe  Ad  became  a  law,  and  reduced  the  duties  on 
imported  goods  about  one-half.  The  effects  of  this  reduction  were  not  immediately  felt. 
The  change  from  abundance  to  famine  is  gradual ;  want  comes  when  wute  stops  from 
exhaustion.  Our  surplus  supported  us  fi)r  a  time,  but  we  lived  on  our  capital  rather 
than  its  profits.  This  could  not  last  long,  and  from  plenty  we  were  agun  plunged  into 
[joverty  and  general  distress. 

In  1836  the  importation  amounted  to  $189,980,035,  or  an  increase  of  $63,458,703  over 
those  of  1834,  the  first  year  of  the  Compromise  tariff,  with  an  average,  for  the  three 
Tcars  ending  in  1837,  of  $155,465,703  per  annum.  These  excessive  importations  again 
drained  the  country  of  specie  and  drove  capital  from  the  manufacturing  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  the  result  again  came  in  ruin  to  many  and  loes  to  all.  The 
second  crisis  commenced  on  the  10th  of  May,  1837,  by  the  suspension  of  the  New  York 
banks,  followed  by  the  banks  throughout  the  Union.  Importation — ^which  still  amounted 
to  about  $141,000,000,  or  $23,500,000  in  excess  of  the  exports— declined  $48,000,000, 
because  we  were  drained,  bankrupt,  and  could  not  buy  more  or  make  the  ruin  greater. 
The  nation  again  became  a  borrower  to  save  its  credit.  Bankrupt  laws  obliterated 
indebtedness,  and  financial  troubles  ensued  which  even  to  this  day  leave  their  marks. 

Thus  we  see  the  cause  and  effect.  There  is  no  speculation  about  it.  History  shows 
it  in  such  clear  and  prominent  letters  that  "he  who  runs  may  read."  Protection  to 
domestic  industry  brought  prosperity ;  free  trade  brought  adversity.  The  laws  govern- 
ing those  results  are  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  society,  and  no  more.  We  cannot  long 
continue  to  spend  more  than  we  earn,  or  to  buy  more  than  we  sell,  unless  we  reverse 
our  usual  course,  and  instead  of  "selling  rabbit-skins  for  a  sixpence  and  buying  back 
their  tails  at  a  shilling,"  try  to  play  that  game  on  others. 

TARIFF  OF  1842. 

The  free-trade  tariffs  have  always  been  experiments,  and  they  always  resulted  disas* 
trouflly;  while  our  protective,  or  semi-protective,  tariffs  have  always  been  forced  on  us 
by  stem  necessity:  yet  they  always  resulted  in  plenty  and  proeperity,  weottA,  growth, 
and  ptnoer;  -wMieJree  trade  brought  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin, 
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The  Qovernment  was  again  compelled  to  adyance  the  duties,  and  in  1842,  notwith- 
standing the  Compromise  Act,  which  was  considered  as  binding  between  the  North  and 
South,  Congress  passed  the  protective  tariff  of  that  year.  It  was  the  result  of  an  emer- 
gency, yet  was  proposed  as  a  prudent  and  wise  act  of  legislation  for  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  and  the  effects  were  almost  magical. 

"In  1842  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  country  but  little  exceeded  200,000 
tons ;  by  1846  it  had  grown  to  an  amount  exceeding  800,000  tons.  In  1842  the  ck^ 
sent  to  market  was  but  1,000,250  tons;  in  1847  it  exceeded  3,000,000  tons.  The  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures — and  manufactures  of  every  kind,  indeed — grew  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  thus  was  made  everywhere  a  demand  for  food,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  and 
all  the  products  of  the  field,  the  consequences  of  which  were  seen  in  the  fact  that  prices 
everywhere  rose,  that  money  became  everywhere  abundant,  that  farmers  and  property- 
holders  generally  were  enabled  to  pay  off  their  mortgages,  that  sheriffs'  sales  almci^t 
ceased,  and  that  the  rich  ceased  to  be  made  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.''* 

AD  VALOREM. 

But  this  prosperity  continued  for  a  short  season  only.  The  National  Treasury  wu 
too  full;  money  too  plentiful;  the  tariff  was  too  good;  and  "tinkering'' and  experimeot 
was  again  resorted  to  by  our  stiitesmen.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  "lobby"  and 
British  gold  framed  the  tariff  of  1846-47  and  its  ad  vahrem  duties.  The  duties  of 
1842  were  specific,  and  were  collected  on  our  own  valuation  in  cash,  and  the  appraisers. 
iwUectors,  and  naval  officers  had  power  to  examine  parties  under  oath  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  exported  articles  in  the  principal  markets  from  whence  they  were  exported. 
But  the  tariff  of  1846  gave  te  importers  the  means  of  peculation  and  fi^ud  by  obtainiDg 
false  invoices ;  and  while  the  duties  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  our  domestic  industrj, 
they  were  still  made  less  protective  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  British  manufacturers  acd 
their  agents  here. 

But  a  still  more  powerful  influence  rendisred  our  domestic  mannfacturera  less  aide 
than  usual  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  at  this  time.  The  highly  protective  duties  ^4 
1842  were  almost  prohibitory  in  many  articles  of  importation.  Our  industry  flourish<?d 
in  consequence;  the  prices  of  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  were  high;  money  was 
plentiful,  and  the  markets  for  home  production  insatiate. 

In  England  the  case  was  reversed.  The  United  States  were  her  best  customeis 
during  the  free-trade  periods;  and  when  these  were  cutoff  by  high  tariffs  the  prices 
of  labor  and  the  productions  of  labor  there  were  cheap.  Consequently,  the  English 
manufacturers  were  able  to  sell  their  productions  much  below  American  prices,  which 
were  then  unusually  high.  English  labor  oost  fifty  cents  per  day,  ours  not  less  than  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  or  three  times  the  price  of  English  labor;  while  the  freights  from 
England  to  New  York  were  not  greater  than  the  transportation  from  our  manufactures 
generally  to  the  same  point  Our  labor,  therefore,  should  drop  suddenly  to  the  English 
standard  if  we  would  compete  with  them.  But  revolutions  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
effected  in  a  day  or  a  year.  Prices  and  regulations  cannot  change  so  suddenly.  Bank* 
ruptcy  and  ruin  come  to  communities  slowly.  Foreign  goods  sell  cheap  at  first,  when 
we  are  rich,  but  dear  at  last,  when  we  are  poor.  These  are  natural  results ;  but  British 
policy  encourages  them,  and  British  avarice  hastens  to  take  all  the  advantages  they 
offer. 

It  is  strange  that  statesmen,  with  our  history  before  them,  and  the  examples  of  former 
years  fresh  in  their  memory,  should  legislate  for  the  destruction  of  domestic  industry, 
and  in  favor  of  our  foreign  rivals.    The  disastrous  results  of  a  free-trade  policy  had 

*  Henij  C.  Carey. 
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been  demonstrated  again  and  again.  Ruin  always  followed  in  its  wake;  while  protec- 
tion always  brooght  prosperity,  "good  times,''  and  high  prices  for  labor  and  the 
prodaots  of  labor.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  were  again  to  try  the  "blessing? 
of  free  trade"  as  taught  by  British  economists.  We  were  to  experience  once  more  the 
beautiful  precepts  so  lovingly  taught  us  by  our  gpod  cousins  over  the  water;  but  we 
ignored  their  example.  The  free-trade  tariff  of  1846-47  took  the  place  of  the  protective 
tariff  of  1842.  When  this  free-trade  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  were  rich;  plenty  every- 
where existed;  our  vaults  were  full  of  gold,  and  our  people  eojoyed  prosperity  and 
abundance.  All  this  could  not  change  suddenly.  Our  wealth  did  not  vanish  in  a  day 
nor  a  year.  But  a  crUit  was  imminent  in  1850.  The  gold  of  California  only  put  it  off. 
In  1852-53  we  exported  $97,000,000  in  specie  to  pay  for  goods  which  we  should  have 
made  ourselves.  But  the  treasure  of  California,  though  it  flowed  in  a  steady  stream 
of  millions  from  the  Qolden  Gate  of  the  West^  <mly  put  off  the  evil  day  by  paying  tha 
enormous  losses  of  our  free-trade  hobby.  In  1857  came  the  thisd  crisis,  and  we  wero 
poor  indeed.  The  profits  of  former  industry,  the  millions  of  California,  the  labor  of 
many  years,  all  wasted  by  the  insatiate  demands  of  free  trade,  or,  worse,  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  our  enemies  and  rivals. 

This  crisis  came,  perhaps,  at  the  proper  moment,  since  it  was  necessary  to  shape  the 
public  sentiment  in  proper  form  for  the  great  results  which  were  to  follow.  It  left  us 
poor, — our  factories  closed,  our  mannfaoturers  mined,  our  experts  scattered;  but  it 
taught  our  people  wisdom,  and  prepared  their  minds  for  the  advent  of  the  slaveholders' 
rebellion, — ^though  their  pockets  and  their  means  of  defence  were  sadly  deficient  in  con- 
sequence. In  1860-61  came  a  change  in  political  parties  and  political  economy.  "Pro- 
tection to  our  manufactures  was  accepted  as  protectian  to  our  farmers,"  and  adopted  as 
a  plank  in  the  Republican  Platform. 

'*  Better  reform  late  than  never."  But  let  us  see  how  great  the  emergency,  how 
necessary  the  change  fW>m  free  trade  to  eome&ing  Uke  protection,  and  how  illy  prepared 
we  were,  in  consequenoe  of  ten  years  of  the  "crushing-out"  process,  to  meet  the  gigantic 
demands  which  the  war  so  suddenly  forced  upon  us,— how  indispensable  those  manufac- 
tures which  we  refused  to  protect  in  peace  were  to  our  protection  in  war. 

In  1849  and  1850,  the  quantity  of  English  railroad  iron  rushed  into  American  markets 
were  200,000  tons,  at  $40  per  ton,  to  which  low  price  we  had  forced  it  during  our  season 
of  protection.  Our  mills,  which  produced  41,000  tons  annually,  and  were  then  capable 
of  producing  70,000  tons,  were  reduced  to  16,500  tons  average  during  these  years. 

The  furnaces  went  out  of  blast,  because  the  market  for  pig-iron  was  destroyed  by  the 
stopping  of  the  mills.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
actual  ruin,  our  manufacturers  asked  simply  for  protection  against  actual  loss,  or 
enough  to  allow  them  $50  per  ton  for  iron  which  was  one-third  more  valuable  than 
English  iron;  but  Congress  refused  to  help  them;  they  permitted  our  foreign  rivals  to 
crush  out  competition.  Our  productions  fell  from  800,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum 
to  less  than  500,000  tons,  instead  of  increasing  as  formerly.  England  then  stepped  in 
for  our  trade,  and  before  competition  could  be  again  restored,  the  price  of  iron  went  up 
from  $40  to  $80  per  ton  1  At  enormous  prices,  EngUuid  supplied  us  with  no  less  than 
1,000,000  tons  of  rails  in  the  four  years  1851-54. 

The  additional  price  pud  during  those  four  years  by  our  railroad  companies  as  a 
penalty  for  permitting  Ameiican  competition  to  be  crushed  out,  could  not  be  less  than 
$30,000,000,  which  went  into  British  pockets.  This  crushing-out  process  culminated 
with  the  crisis  of  1857,  and  left  our  factories  dosed,  our  workshops  idle,  our  furnaces 
out  of  blast,  our  mills  deserted,  our  exports  scattered,  our  capital  sunk,  our  credit  de- 
Rtroyed,  our  iion  industry  crippled,  and  the  munitions  of  war  consequently  unavailable. 

This  was  our  condition  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  though  we  had  been  for  a 
whole  decade  in  poesessioa  of  mines  of  treasure  that  yielded  us  more  than  $500,000,000 1 
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all  of  which  had  gone  to  Europe,  without  enabling  us  to  paj  our  waj,  or  make  up  for 
the  annual  loss  of  our  free-trade  experiment;  while  we  owed  not  less  than  $500,OOU,CiUO 
in  addition  to  English  or  European  capitalists,  on  which  we  could  scarcely  pay  the  inte^ 
rest,  and  our  credit  was  so  low  that  our  bonds  found  no  further  purchasers.  So  much 
for  free  trade!    These  are  its  lessons.    Will  we  nerer  profit  by  our  sad  experience? 


"THE  PROTECTION  OP  WAR." 

The  limited  tariff  of  1861  could  not  hare  had  the  effect  of  suddenly  starting  our 
factories  and  reviving  our  industry  to  the  astonishing  extent  we  have  witnessed  dunD<; 
the  past  three  years.  In  1812,  the  demands  and  "protection"  of  war  reyived  oar  in- 
dustry, and  brought  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  1861,  and  during  four  years  of  the 
most  costly  and  tremendous  war  the  world  has  ever  known,  we  have  incieaaed  in  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  general  prosperity.  Our  losses  in  treasure  were  and  are  greater  under 
the  demands  of  free  trade  than  under  those  of  war.  We  can  better  afford  to  p&j 
$2,000,000  per  day  to  our  soldiers  and  manufacturers  at  home  to  proUd  our  domestic 
industry,  than  we  can  to  pay  England  to  do  our  manufacturing  in  iron  alone.  We  czn 
better  afford  to  pay  the  interest  on  $3,000,000,000  to  our  own  people  on  our  own  capit&l, 
than  to  pay  the  balance  of  free  trade  to  Europe  1  The  first  is  accumulative,  while  th< 
second  is  exhaustive. 

During  the  war,  our  production  of  pig-iron  increased  to  1,300,000  tons,  and,  wi;b 
protection,  it  can  be  made  to  double  itself  every  five  years,  with  an  annual  decrease  in 
cost.  Our  rolling-mills  produced  283,560  tons  of  rails  in  1864,  and  possess  a  capaciiy 
of  700,000  tons  per  annum  of  rolled  iron. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  war  has  now  partially  ceased,  and  that  given  by  tb« 
tariff  of  1861  is  rendered  ineffectual  in  some  cases  by  the  operation  of  direct  taxex 
particularly  on  our  iron  manufactures.  The  Republican  party  pledged  themselves  w 
give  ''protection  to  the  farmer  by  bringing  the  consumer  to  his  side;"  but  we  find  the 
reverse  to  be  true  at  present,  and  free  trade  virtually  rules  to-day  over  many  impcutan: 
branches  of  our  domestio  industry. 

The  duty  on  iron  is  nominally  $15.68  per  ton  of  2240  pounds.  The  direct  taxes  paid  bv 
the  manufacturer  are  $8.40  per  gross  ton,  and  the  indirect  taxes  $7.83, — ^making  a  total 
of  $16.23  paid  by  the  iron  manufacturers  on  a  ton  of  rails,  or  55  cents  excess  of  Uz 
over  duty.*  The  only  protection  now  afforded  is  in  the  premium  on  gold,  which  vt 
cannot  wish  to  continue.  We  are,  therefore,  to-day,  though  under  a  Government  pledi:^ 
to  protection,  on  the  road  to  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin,  which  is  sure  to  follow  free  tnule. 

Our  exports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  calendar  year — 1865— were  valup-j 
at  $86,500,000  in  specie,  while  our  imports  for  the  same  time  amount  to  $168,C'00.i»>' 
in  specie  I— or  an  excess  of  $82,000,000! ! — ^which  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  or,  worse,  a. 
Government  bonds,  bearing  interest,  of  which  over  $1,000,000  go  to  Europe  every  wetk. 
//  is  knoum  that  more  than  $500,000,000  of  railroad  and  State  bonds  are  held  in  Eun^pe, 
on  which  the  bluest  rates  of  interest  are  paid,  and  it  is  feared  that  over  $500,000,iX.X' 
Government  bonds  have  already  found  their  way  to  the  same  hands. 

We  presume  that  a  direct  loss  has  been  suffered  in  this  last  transaction  of  at  lea?: 
$250,500,000.  Many  of  these  bonds  were  sold  at  a  discount  of  150,  and  none  less  than 
40  per  cent. ;  an  average,  therefore,  of  50  per  cent,  is  less  than  that  which  has  been 
paid.  For  this  $250,000,000  we  have  nothing  to  show;  and  yet  the  interest  is  entailed, 
because  we  have  absorbed  the  capital  in  excess  of  imports. 

We  can  far  better  afford  to  war  with  all  Europe,  year  after  year,  than  give  her  £nef 

•  Letter  of  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Biq^  to  the  Scoretuy  of  the  Amerlnn  Iron  and  Steel 
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trade,  the  best  of  our  markets,  and  pay  the  balance  of  ''profit  and  lose"  in  bonds  at  46 
per  cent,  discount. 

Ten  years  of  such  inter«x>nrse  would  lead  us  to  irreparable  ruin, — ^repudiation, — while 
ten  years  of  war  with  all  Europe  would  afford  us  full  protection,  wipe  out  our  debts, 
and  save  us  an  annual  drain  of  specie  which,  under  free  trade,  would  not  be  less  than 
$100,000,000  per  annum.  Gould  we  not  far  better  pay  $2,000,000  per  day  to  our  own 
soldiers,  and  those  who  furnish  army  and  navy  supplies,  to  afford  us  the  ''  protection  of 
war,"  rather  than  pay  an  annual  loss  so  enormous,  so  ruinous?  The  taxes  paid  to  our 
goremment  is  not  a  loss  to  the  country.  It  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  rather  in- 
creases than  diminishes  the  wealth  of  the  people,  since  it  is  paid  principally  on  capital 
furnished  by  the  government,  on  which  we  realize  a  profit  after  paying  the  interest. 
Bat  we  can  far  better  afford  to  pay  and  keep  in  the  field  500,000  soldiers  than  allow  the 
domestic  industry  of  30,000,000  to  languish,  and  pay  Europe  to  work  for  us.  We  had 
better  tax  the  industry  of  the  country  $2,000,000  per  day,  than  lose  a  larger  amount  by 
idleness,  and  the  want  of  profitable  employment,  by  crushing  out  the  spirit  of  industry 
by  free  trade  1 

THE  WEALTH  OP  NATIONS. 

a 

Having  presented  a  brief  r6sum6  of  our  tariff  Acts  and  their  results, — showing  the 
evils  of  the  one  and  the  benefits  of  the  other,  as  demonstrated  in  protective  and  free- 
trade  tariffs, — ^we  now  offer  a  concise  and  practical  illustration  of  the  ways  and  means 
to  national  prosperity,  or  in  what  consbts  the  wealth  of  nations. 

A  nation's  wealth  consists  principally  in  her  natural  resources ;  secondly,  in  the  in- 
telligence, skill,  and  industry  of  her  people.  A  country  may  be  rich  in  all  the  bountiful 
gifts  of  nature,  as  Mexico  and  China,  and  yet  without  the  ability  to  profit  for  the  lack 
of  intelligence,  skill,  and  industry.  We  find  the  people  of  New  England,  who  have  not 
much  to  boast  of  in  their  barren  hills,  far  more  wealthy  and  prosperous  than  those  of 
Virginia,  who  for  centuries  have  been  delving  in  miserable  poverty  among  the  untold 
riches  of  a  most  magnificent  country. 

England  possesses  both  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  prospers  wonderfully  by  their  com- 
bination. She  has  more  available  coal  than  exists  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  her  iron  and  tin  and  copper  are  on  a  corresponding  scale.  She  certainly 
makes  the  best  use  of  them. 

Her  intelligence  taught  the  use  and  value  of  iron,  and  her  people  were  the  first  to 
make  it  on  the  grand  scale,  with  mineral  coal  for  fuel, — ^first  in  the  blast-furnace  for  the 
production  of  cast  iron,  then  in  the  pnddling>fumace  for  the  elaboration  of  the  bar. 
Skill  and  industry  were  the  handmaids  of  science.  What  the  intelligent  mind  pro- 
posed, the  willing  hand  did  skillfully.  This  knowledge  brought  her  power  and  wealth. 
Steam  obeyed  the  ingenious  Watts,  and  strong,  tireless  motors  of  iron,  breathing  fire 
and  steam,  sprang  forth,  full-grown,  like  Minerva  from  the  bnun  of  Jupiter,  to  labor 
for  the  intelligent  Englishman. 

Wliile  the  people  of  the  South  bought  slaves  of  flesh  and  blood, — ^men  and  women, 
with  all  the  failijigs  and  ills  of  humanity, — and  drove  them  to  the  fields  under  the  lash 
of  the  taskmaster,  the  people  of  both  Old  and  New  England  bought  or  made  the  tire- 
less "  iron  slave," — the  steam-engine, — ^which,  directed  by  intelligence  and  skill,  was  a 
hundredfold  more  valuable  to  the  owner  or  master  than  the  negro  slave.  The  price  of 
the  latter,  say  $1000,  bought  seventy  times  the  power  in  the  former.  Each  horse-power, 
costing  one  hundred  dollars,  does  the  work  of  seven  men  while  employed.;  but  since 
human  limbs  grow  tired  and  the  iron  wheels  do  not,  we  may  say  that  each  horse-power, 
directed  by  intelligence,  is  worth  ten  ignorant  negro  slaves. 
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The  slave-masters  of  the  Soath  owned  4,000,000  of  the  latter,  while  the  mannfartaren 
of  England  owned  83,000,000  of  the  former. 

The  planters  of  the  South  followed  the  mde  and  primitiTe  puzBiiits  of  barfaaroiis  ages, 
and  supplied  with  slave  labor  the  more  Mlftd  spinning  jennies  of  Ei^land  with  the 
raw  material  at  six  cents  per  pound,  and  bought  it  back  again  in  manafactared  articles 
at  ten  times  its  former  value.  The  barbarous  slave  paying  tribute  to  the  civilizing 
iron !  England's  slaves  need  no  lash,  but  work  patiently,  tirelessly,  and  most  effeetivelj. 
In  peace,  industrious  and  accumulating  wealUi ;  in  war,  formidable,  aad  the  first  to 
hurl  forth  wrath  on  the  foe.  They  need  no  emancipation ;  with  them  no  inaarrectlon 
is  feared. 

Ignorance  may  import  coolies  or  buy  or  breed  the  negro  slave,  bat  intelligence  wiD 
build  the  steam-engine. 

The  slaves  of  the  South  brought  poverty,  waste,  war,  and  desolation,  and  never  did. 
and  never  could,  have  made  their  masters  powerful,  influential,  and  wealthy.  Thev 
were  an  element  of  weakness, — a  relic  of  the  barbarous  past 

The  steam-power  of  England  has  enabled  her  to  increase  the  productive  ability  of 
her  30,000,000  intelligent  and  industrious  people  to  600,000,000  of  laboring  units,  u 
before  stated,  each  equal  to  the  physical  force  of  an  able-bodied  man.  This  acquisition 
of  mechanical  power  has  enabled  her  to  manufacture  for  the  world,  to  gather  wealtJi 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  spread  her  language,  her  influoioe  and  power  in 
every  clime.  She  has  founded  a  mighty  nation  in  the  West,  destined  to  overshadow  her 
in  future  greatness  and  wealth.  But,  while  we  are  passing  out  of  her  power,  she  is 
creating  a  new  nation  of  perhaps  equal  magnificence  on  the  remote  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  a  wide  field  is  open  for  her  surplus  population  and  future  marketo  Ibr  her 
products. 

The  labor  and  labor-saving  machinery  of  England  has  enabled  her  to  multiply  her 
productive  ability.  They  constitute  an  element  of  her  wealth;  her  furnaces,  milk, 
mines,  railroads,  ships,  &c.  Ak).  add  to  her  means  of  production,  while  her  capital  in 
bonds,  notes,  gold  and  silver,  enables  her  to  transact  vast  business  operations  and  effect 
exchanges  which  result  always  to  her  profit.  Her  prudence,  intelligence,  skill,  and 
industry  are,  therefore,  aided  by  the  natural  and  artificial  means  which  they  have  utilized. 
Her  wealth,  therefore,  consists  in  her  property.  But  the  value  of  her  possessions  depend 
more  on  their  utility  or  her  management  of  them  than  on  their  cost.  Her  engines 
would  be  valueless  and  her  ships  would  be  a  burden  were  they  not  profitably  employed. 
The  aim  of  her  capitalists  and  statesmen,  therefore,  has  been  to  make  every  thing  paj. 
Sectional  or  selfish  interests  are  not  tolerated  when  they  conflict  with  the  public  pros- 
perity. Her  tariff  permits  no  importations  to  injare  her  domestic  industry.  If  she 
proclaims  free  trade  in  bread-stuffs,  cotton,  and  iron,  is  it  not  to  her  interest  to  do  (^>? 
Her  operatives  can  make  more  in  spinning  cotton  and  making  cloth  than  in  cultivatin,i 
the  barren  heath  6t  the  swampy  moor ;  while  no  other  nations  can  compete  with  her  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  But  she  does  not  allow  the  smart  Yankees  of  New  England  to 
send  her  pins,  screws,  locks,  or  clocks  duty  free,  nor  do  the  fine  manufactures  of  France 
compete  with  the  broadcloth  of  England. 

Her  statesmen  have  been  wiser  than  ours.  With  them  the  question  is  not  how  t> 
raise  the  means  to  keep  the  machinery  of  government  moving,  but  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  **  Will  it  pay?"  seems  to  be  the  first  oonaidcratiuQ 
of  every  tariff  act  and  every  treaty ;  and  so  far  they  have  made  few  mistakes.  Hverj 
ton  of  coal  and  every  pound  of  iron  dug  from  her  extensive  mines  has  paid  a  profit. 
Every  bale  of  cotton  and  every  pound  of  wool  which  she  has  imported  has  added  to 
her  vast  wealth.  Her  ships  carry  for  the  world,  and  the  world  pays  roundly  for  it ;  an  1 
as  long  as  she  continues  to  give  her  vast  labor-saving  machinery  profitable  employment 
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bjr  finding  profitable  markets,  so  lopg  will  her  wealth  increase.  Bat  should  her  xnarkets 
fail  and  her  ships  lie  idle,  England's  wealth  will  be  sadly  depreciated 

The  prosperity  of  nations  is,  therefore,  much  like  that  of  individuals.  Industry  and 
prudent  management  are  almost  sure  to  accumulate ;  while  idleness  and  ignorance  or 
folly  are  sure  to  lead  to  ruin.    The  want  of  profitable  employment  is  a  misfortune. 

The  condition  of  the  American  people  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  English. 
Their  manufactures  came  into  existence  without  opposition,  because  they  led  the  world 
in  improTements  and  were  the  first  to  put  iron  and  steam  into  harness.  Human  thews 
could  not  compete  with  limbs  and  wheels  of  iron.  We»  on  the  contrarjr,  were  forced 
iuto  competiil^on  with  England  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  She  con- 
trolled us,  not  only  by  superior  manufacturing  ability,  but  by  prohibitory  laws ;  and, 
while  the  only  people  on  the  earth  whose  natural  resources  are  eq^ual  to  competition, 
we  have  been  her  best  customers,  and  have  paid  her,  first  and  last,  thousands  of  mil- 
lions ;  though  we  have  furnished  her  manufacturers  more  raw  material  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Unlike  England,  we  find  our  best  markets  at  home.  Our  country  is  thirty  times 
greater  in  extent  than  tiie  island  of  Great  Britain ;  our  productions  are  more  diversified. 
We  produce  the  raw  material,  and  can  furnish  food  to  any  extent.  Our  people  are  bs 
intelligent,  our  mechanics  as  skilful.  Our  natural  wealth  is  also  thirty  times  greater 
than  hers,  acre  for  acre,  because  our  mineral  resources  are  in  excess.  We  have  one 
Equaremile  of  coal  for  every  fifteen  of  territory;  she  has  one  for  every  twenty  of  terri- 
tory ;  while  our  resources  in  iron  are  equal  in  comparison.  Our  soils  are  naturally 
richer,  and  are  capable  of  feeding  the  world.  Our  mountains  produce  gold,  our  fields 
are  white  with  cotton,  while  every  product  of  Europe  finds  a  congenial  climate  here, — 
the  grape  of  France,  the  silkworm  of  Italy,  or  the  merino  sheep  of  Spain. 

With  these  unparalleled  resources,  intelligence,  skill,  and  industry,  why  are  we  buying 
from  Europe  at  this  moment  double  the  amount  of  our  sales  ?  Why  are  we  spending 
double  our  income?  Why  are  we  so  much  in  debt  to  England?  Why  is  our  vast 
natural  wealth  unaviulable?  Why  do  we  go  to  England  for  iron,  while  we  are  thirty 
times  richer  in  ores  and  coal  than  she  is?  Simply  because  We  send  our  surplus  capital 
to  Europe  for  goods,  instead  of  investing  it  in  labor-saving  machinery,  railroads,  mines, 
furnaces,  and  mills,  and  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  domestic  industry  which  would 
yield  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  If  sent  to  Europe,  our  gold  is  lost  to  us;  we  receive 
no  benefit,  except  in  the  temporary  wear  of  a  coat  or  a  rail.  But»  if  invested  in 
machinery  to  produce  the  coat  and  the  rail,  we  not  only  save  their  cost,  but  we  have 
the  means  of  reproduction.  It  becomes  productive  wealth.  Had  we  manufactured  all 
the  iron  we  have  purchased  from  England  since  the  Revolution,  we  should  not  only  have 
saved  the  $500,000,000,  or  perhaps  double  that  amount,  which  we  have  spent  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  would  have  been  invested  in  labor-saving  machinery,  mills,  furnaces, 
i&c,  which  would  ;iet  us  at  least  ten  per  cent  profit  and  enable  us  to  compete  with 
England  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

At  the  period  which  we  name,  or  during  the  Bevolution,  our  ability  to  produce  iron 
was  greater  than  that  of  England,  and  the  4mount  actually  produced  was  not  much 
less.  Had  we  been  protected  by  tariff,  or  tear,  ever  since,  against  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe,  the  amount  of  iron  consumed  in  this  country  would  have  been  increased  per- 
haps tenfold,  and  the  prices  reduced  much  below  those  which  have  ruled.  We  should 
long  ago  have  substituted  the  steam-engine  for  the  negro  slave,  and  have  saved  blood  as 
well  as  treasure  by  the  exchange. 

The  wealth  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  wi^  not  one-tenth  of  its  present 
proportion.  Our  wealth  to-day  may  be  stated  at  $20,000,000,000,  inflated  as  all  values 
are  now;  while  that  of  England  is  $100,000,000,000,  on  a  substantial  basis.    Our 
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$20,000,000,000,  however,  is  not  dow  productive.    We  are  going  in  debt  ererj  daj; 
while  her  $100,000,000,000  is  constantly  accumulating. 

Our  census  returns  show  an  average  increase  of  over  8  per  cent,  pdt  annum  in  the 
loyal  States;  but  they  also  made  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  Southern  States  over  9 
per  cent  Was  that  real  or  productive  wealth?  If  so,  where  is  it  now?  Th{  war  cost 
the  North  more  than  it  cost  the  South ;  yet  war  made  us  richer,  while  it  made  thera 
poorer.    Their  wealth  was  not  productive. 

During  the  war  we  accumulated  wealth,  though  we  spent  nearly  $2,000,000  per  day 
in  sustaining  our  armies.  To-day  we  are  losing  it  in  vain  competition  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  Europe.  Then,  every  man  not  in  the  army  was  at  work,  with  tnind  or  limh, 
and  thousands  of  steam-engines  were  laboring  unceasingly.  Now,  hundreds  of  thoo- 
^nds  are  comparatively  idle,  and  our  steam-machinery  finds  scarce  half  employment 
Ten  years  of  free  trade,  such  as  we  now  suffer,  would  bring  crash,  orisis,  and  min,  with 
repudiation  and  shame ;  while  ten  years  of  war  with  all  Europe  would  wipe  oat  our 
debts  and  make  our  natural  resources  available.  But  a  protective  tariff  will  secure  by 
peaceful  means  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  war. 

Productive  wealth  does  not,  therefore,  consist  in  fields  of  coal  or  mountains  of  ore, 
in  bales  of  cotton  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves,  but  in  our  own  ability  to  make 
them  available  and  profitable.  Wo  may  own  $20,000,000,000  of  inflated  stock,  bat  if 
it  does  not  pay  it  is  not  wealth.  Our  furnaces,  mines,  mills,  factories,  and  ships  are 
not  productive  of  wealth  if  they  cannot  supply  our  wants.  We  may  mortgage  them,  as 
we  are  now  doing,  and  live  on  the  proceeds  thus  obtained  for  a  season ;  but  crisis  and 
ruin  come  at  last 

We  cannot  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  or  the  labor-saving  machinery 
of  England,  unless  our  people  will  work  for  the  starvation  prices  of  the  Old  World ;  and 
even  then  we  cannot  do  so  without  the  assistance  of  steam  and  machinery. 

The  Irish  in  Ireland  labor  cheaper  than  the  English  in  England,  but  they  do  not 
grow  rich.  Labor  in  Turkey,  Hindostan,  and  South  Carolina  has  always  been  lower 
than  it  has  been  in  England,  but  can  it  compete?  Japan  is  rich;  her  labor  is  cheap; 
but  how  long  would  it  take  England  to  fleece  her,  without  protection  to  her  industry  ? 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  the  wealth  of  nations  in  a  word;  but  by  thkitt  it  is 
acquired,  with  that  knowledge  which  turns  all  it  touches  into  gold.    In  this  sense, 

**  Knowledge  U  JPbwer."  i 

POLITICAL  ECONOMT. 

PoliUcal  economy  as  a  science  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  We  propose,  bow- 
ever,  to  consider  it  practically,  and  only  in  its  relation  to  our  domestic  industry  and  the 
development  of  our  resources. 

Free  trade  is  very  simple.  Its  name  is  attractive  to  a  free  people ;  and  it  woold  be 
very  acceptable  if  all  nations  were  governed  by  the  same  laws,  the  same  interests,  and 
the  same  habits.  Even  then,  those  having  the  most  productive  soils  and  the  richer 
minerals  would  become  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  deficient  in  natural 
resources.  But  since  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  condition  of  the  world,  political 
economy  becomes  a  necessity.  It  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  poor  against 
the  rich.  It  provides  measures  for  the  proper  recompense  of  labor,  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  protects  private  enterprise  and  fosters  public  welfare.  It  should  preserve  for 
Americans  the  magnificent  natural  wealth  of  America.  It  should  protect  our  industry 
from  the  labor-saving  machinery  and  capital  of  England,  and  our  people  from  the  cheap 
labor  of  Europe.  That  is  not  economy  which  squanders  the  bountiful  gifts  of  nature 
and  neglects  domestic  thrift, — ^which  advocates  free  trade,  and  consequently  brings  the 
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standard  of  free  labor  in  Amerioa  to  the  level  of  the  starring  milliona  of  £arope. 
The  great  object  of  political  economy  should  not  be  to  encourage 

CHEAP  LABOR, 

but  to  provide  free  men  with  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  labor,  and  some  benefits  from 
the  natural  wealth  of  their  country. 

The  cheap  labor  of  Europe  represents  "  coarse  food,  mean  clothes  and  lodging,  political 
nullity,  ignorance,  and  serfdom,"  without  encouragement  or  opportunity  to  rise  above 
the  condition  of  dependence  and  poverty. 

The  free  labor  of  America  represents  an  abundance  of  the  best  food,  the  clothing  of 
a  gentleman,  a  home  of  independence  and  domestic  comfort,  choice  of  occupation,  par- 
ticipation in  government,  with  inducements  and  opportunity  to  acquire  wealth,  honor, 
and  position. 

Free  trade  reduces  American  ym  labor  to  the  standard  of  European  cheap  labor;  but 
protection  to  our  domeatio  industry,  by  a  judicious  economy,  prevents  the  one  and 
secures  the  other.  It  seems  preposterous  to  argue  so  plain  a  matter  as  this*  These 
(acts  are  "self-evidenf    But  the  advocates  of  free  trade  advance  the 

FARMER  AND  THE  PLANTER 

as  the  first  or  principal  producers  of  wealth,  and  those  whose  interests  should  be  the 
first  consulted.  It  is  true,  these  are  our  great  and  vital  interests  at  present,  and  these 
interests  we  are  most  anxious  to  serve.  But  how  does  *free  trade  benefit  the  one  or  the 
other?    How  can  we  serve  them,  if  we  neglect  the  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic? 

We  can  have  no  home  markets  if  we  are  all  farmers  and  planters,  and  the  manu* 
facturers  of  Europe  cannot  buy  more  from  us  than  they  sell  back  to  us.  They  have 
always  bought  less  than  they  sold.  If  they  buy  a  bale  of  cotton,  they  pay  for  it  with  a 
piece  or  bolt  of  cloth.  If  they  want  a  barrel  of  flour,  they  send  us  a  bar  of  iron.  But 
if  we  had  the  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic  side  by  side  with  the  farmer  and  the 
planter,  we  could  obtain  two  bolts  of  cloth,  or  two  pieces  of  calico,  and  two  bars  of  iron, 
for  the  same  price. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  protection  of  war  has  advanced  cotton  from  six  cents  to  fifly 
cents  a  pound;  while  we  know  that  free  trade  reduced  it  from  twenty-five  cents  to  its 
lowest  limit  Free  trade  reduced  oom  to  ten  cents  or  less  per  bushel,  while  protection 
advanced  it  to  fifty  cents  and  above. 

That  is  not  economy  which  robs  the  generous  soil  of  all  its  richness  in  order  that  its 
productions  may  be  sold  cheap  in  foreign  markets.  Tet  such  has  been  the  economy  of 
the  planter  and  farmer  in  this  country.  The  soils  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  yet  the  planters  did  not  acquire  wealth,  though  provided  with 
the  cheapest  of  labor,  which  only  received  coarse  food  and  scanty  raiment  for  its  hire. 
The  result  is,  exhausted  lands  and  poverty-stricken  people.  The  magnificent  prairies 
of  the  West  yield,  year  by  year,  less  and  lose  to  the  fiinner,  because  their  exp<nrt  trade 
pays  but  a  scanty  pittance  for  their  labor,  and  returns  nothing  to  the  impoverished  soil. 

But,  while  free  trade  is  racking  the  rich  soils  of  the  planting  South  and  impoverishing 
the  prairies  of  the  farming  West,  the  sterile  hills  of  manufacturing  New  England  are  in- 
creasing in  richness  and  production ;  while  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  which  cannot  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  South  and  West  in  original  yield,  now  produces  from  two-  to  three- 
fold greater  crops  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  farmers  and  planters  are  decreasing 
instead  of  increasipg  the  national  wealth,  by  exhausting  the  strength  and  consequently 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  soils,  and  that  free  trade  and  foreign  markets  cannot 
return  the  wealth  thus  extracted.    The  conclusion  is  plain. 
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THE  MINER,  MANUFACTURER,  AND  MECHANIC 

must  labor  side  by  side,  or  in  the  same  community  with  the  planter  and  the  fanner,  if 
we  wiah  to  profit  by  our  magnificent  resources,  increase  in  wealth,  and  keep  step  vith 
the  progress  of  intelligence  and  ciyilization. 

The  husbandmen  a^d  shepherds  of  the  barbarous  agos  used  their  fipgers  for  forh, 
and  the  skins  of  their  flocks  and  herds  for  clothing;  yet  their  Tubal.icains  were  forced 
to  nipply  them  with  knives  and  instruments  of  brass.  ,The  BaTag,e8  of  America  de- 
pended on  their  rude  mechanical  skill  in  constructing  Blares  and  bows  and  azrows  for 
their  food,  while  the  Hottentots  of  Africa  owe  their  precious  anfl  miserable  existe&ce 
more  to  their  ingenuity  than  to  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  soil  cannot  be  made  to  yield  its  fruit  without  some  instrument  of  piecbanic&I 
oonstruotion.  The  burojed  stick  of  the  Indian,  the  wooden  plough  of  the  Roman,  the 
rude  coulter  of  our  grandfathers  or  the  steam  cultiTators  of  to-day,  must  he  made 
use  of. 

We  would  relapse  into  barbarism  without  the  aid  of  iron  ai^  thoaie. metals  vhich 
subject  all  nature  to  our  use  and  pleasure ;  but  we  cannot  obtain  them  without  the 
miner  and  the  manufacturer  nor  can  we  fashion  thei^  to  our  wants  without  the  skill  uf 
the  mechanic. 

Yet  science  and  knowledge  are  quite  as  essential.  The  ancient  manufacturer  made 
ingots  of  steel,  and  the  East  Indian  of  to-day,  blowing  his  fires  through  a  sheep-skio 
bag,  can  produce  a  haLf-pound  of  metal  per  day!  Science  has  increased  the  produclioa 
to  one  hwidred  pounds.  Our  ancestors  in  England  carried  their  coal,  ore,  and  iron  oo 
Hxe  backs  of  women  and  asses  in  1600 ;  and  fifty  years  ago  the  plai^ters  of  Virginia 
rolled  their  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from  DanTille  tfi  Richmopd  !*  Sjtqsjn  now  does  the 
work  with  a  thousandfold  increase.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  ^iner,  manufactarer, 
and  mechanic  ace  not  only  useful  to  the  planter  and  the  farmer,  but  absolutely  indlv 
pensable.  They  are  the  handmaids  of  science  and  skill.  It  is  said  that  John  Randolph 
of  Bo^noke  wrote  above  his  door, 

"Let  no  mechaiuo  enter  here^'' 

and  well,  perhaps,  that  he  wrote  these  words,  or  that  ihe  principle  ezpretaed  ousted  io 
the  slavemaster's  heart,  for  the  good  of  humanity  and  the  emancipation  of  the  BUie; 
but  alas  for  the  blood  they  have  shed,  the  desolation  they  have  caused  the  unfortunate 
South  1 

The  miner,  manilfaeturer,  and  mechanic  are  not  only  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  food  and  clothing,  but  they  furnish  the  means  of  promoUng  intelligence  aod 
civilization,  the  necessities,  comforts,  pleasures,  and  luxuries  of  peace,  and  the  imp^ 
ments  of  defence  in  war. 

These  facts  are  evident.  It  is  manifest  that  the  richest  soils  must  become  eventoallT 
exhausted  and  valueless,  by  continual  drains  on  their  resources,  without  reoompeoM. 
A  purely  agricultural  people,  therefore,  adds  nothing  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  tbeir 
country,  while  a  combined  manufacturing  and  i^ricultural  community  oonatantly  grovi 
rich.  There  are  many  examples ;  but  let  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  stand  in  evideoce. 
The  former  was  naturally  rich,  but  is  qow  poor;  the  latter  was  naturally  poor,  but  is 
now  rich. 

But  a  purely  agricultural  community,  as  we  have  shown,  cannot  exist  to-day  without 
the  aid  of  the  manufacturer;  and,  since  the  first  cannot  ful  to  grow  poor  without  the 
direct  aid  of  the  second,  it  cannot  be  a  question  in  political  economy  aa  to  the  relatiT* 
advantages  of  using  foreign  o>  domestic  productions. 

•  This  WM  a  common  method  at  ^at  time.  A  pole  iraa  put  through  the  boeriaead,  and  left  projecting  •<  «*<^ 
and ;  to  these  ends  were  attached  **  tongnea,"  to  which  oxen  were  harneaied :  wtani  the  oxan  polled,  the  hug^it* 
rolled,  and  the  prq)ecting  anda  acted  aa  an  azla. 
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The  miner,  manufacturer,  and  meehanic  must  labor  side  by  side  with  tha  planter  and 
the  farmer,  not  only  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  and  acquire  wealth,  but  tojsave 
our  natural  resources  from  depreciation  and  eventual  exhaustion. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  country  are  equal  to  its  agricultural;  but  the  one  cannot 
be  profitably  developed  without  the  other,  and  domestic  industry  must  be  employed  to 
accomplish  the  result. 

If  political  economy,  every>4ay<  examples,  and  reason,  teach  us  those  lessons,  is  it  not 
strange  that  we  have  not  profited  by  them?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
American  statesmen  should  have  so  long  neglected  American  resources?  Is  it  not 
absurd  for  our  farmers  and  planters  to  advocate  free  trade,  which  not  only  tends  to  im- 
poverish themselves,  but  their  lands  also  ? 

The  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  intelligent  men; 
but,  since  prejudice,  party,  and  the  sophistry  of  foreign  economists,  agents,  and  im- 
porters are  arrayed  against  the  truth,  we  will  give  a  few  plain  and 

PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  exported  may  be  $190,000,000,  but  the  value  of  tha 
articles  consumed  by  the  producers  to  supply  their  wants  would  be  greater.  It  is 
notorious  that,  while  the  few  planters  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  the  ''poor  whites''  and 
negroes,  or  over  one-half  the  entire  population,  existed  in  extreme  poverty.  The  price 
realized  by  their  productions  did  not  pay  for  the  labor  of  producing;  while  their  lands 
were  constantly  growing  less  productive. 

In  the  mean  time— say  1860 — ^the  people  of  New  England  bought  cotton  of  the  South 
to  the  amount  of  $37,680,782,  which  they  sold  for  $79,359,900.  To  accomplish  this, 
only  29,886  boys  and  men  and  51,617  women  and  girls  were  employed,  whose  total 
wages  amounted  to  $16,725,720,  leaving  a  profit  of  $25,958,358,  at  the  same  time  giving 
a.  valuable  home  market  to  their  farmers,  and  enabling  them  to  increase  the  productive- 
ness and  value  of  the  soil  by  full  compensation. 

In  the  South,  while  less  than  1,000,000  of  slaves  were  raising  cotton,  not  less  than 
2,000,000  were  comparatively  idle,  or  employed  in  no  useful  or  productive  pursuit, 
the  planters  doing  nothing,  and  the  poor  whUet  either — ^worse— drinking  whiskey,  or 
earning  a  miserable  existence  from  worn-out  soil,  or  drudging  in  ocnnpetition  with  the 
slave,  whose  pay  was  only  coarse  food  and  scanty  raiment. 

These  2,000,000  unproductive  people,  if  directed  by  intelligence  or  the  example  of  New 
England,  could  have  manufactured  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  South,  and  raised  food 
enough  to  sustain  both  themselves  and  the  cotton-producers.  The  profits  would  be  thus 
not  only  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  crop,  but  the  enhanced  value  of  the  article  in 
its  manufactured  state  not  less  than  $380,000,000, — independent  of  the  amount  sold  to 
New  £ngland,*-or  double  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 

The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  Southern  States  in  1860  was  $150,312,682, 
to  produce  which  only  98,741  men  and  boys  and  11,309  women  and  girls  were  employed ; 
or  110,050  male  and  female  operatives,  as  manufacturers,  produced  more  than  half  the 
value  of  that  produced  by  the  1,000,000  slaves  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton. 

A  man  may  earn  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  at  his  daily  labor,  and  save  half 
of  it,  if  his  wife  and  children  will  cultivate  his  garden  and  spin  and  weave  their 
clothes.  But  another  may  earn  two  dollars  per  day,  and  be  always  in  want  and  debt, 
if  his  family  are  idle  and  extravagant  The  same  with  the  fanner  and  the  planter:  if 
they  buy  more  than  they  sell,  or  consume  even  as  much  as  they  raise,  they  must  event- 
ually end  in  bankruptey,  if  not  ruin;  because,  while  they  live  within  their  means 
apparently,  their  lands  become  less  and  less  productive,  while  their  families  become 
more  and  more  expensive. 
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The  fanner  has  ooal  and  iron  on  his  land.  His  eons  can  make,  daring  leisure  times, 
all  his  articles  in  the  hardware  line,  and  thus  save  him  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollan 
per  annum.  He  can  grow  flax  and  raise  wool,  and  his  daughters  can  spin  and  weare 
most  of  his  dothes,  and  thus  save  from  $50  to  $500  more. 

This  domestic  economy  or  industry  applies  equally  to  nations ;  for  the  interests  of 
communities  are  identical  with  those  of  families.  When  the  imports  exceed  the  exports, 
when  gold  flows  out  of  the  country,  we  are  growing  poor;  but  when  the  exports  exceed 
the  imports,  and  gold  flows  into  the  country;  we  are  growing  wealthy.  During  times 
of  war  or  prohibitory  tariffs,  we  may  also  grow  rich  by  raising  and  manufacturing  all 
we  require,  by  the  increase  of  our  home  markets,  the  growth  of  our  domestic  products, 
the  addition  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  development  of  our  mines,  and  the  general 
appreciation  of  all  values  in  consequence,  without  a  dollar  of  exports. 

The  total  value  of  our  agricultural  products,  other  than  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  is 
now  $3,000,000,000  annually.  Our  foreign  markets  consume  of  this  amount  only  the 
trifling  sum  of  $80,000,000,  and  often  much  less.  Yet  there  are  those  who  openly  ad- 
vocate free  trade,  in  order  to  give  the  farmer  a  market!  who  would  break  down  a  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  consumes  over  $2,000,000,000  annually,  for  the  insignificant 
market  of  Great  Britain.  They  would  crush  the  coal  and  iron  industry  of  this  country, 
whose  total  product,  in  its  various  forms,  amounts  to  $400,000,000  annually,  90  per  cent. 
of  which  affords  a  home  market  to  our  farmers,  for  the  miserable  $20,000,000  consumed 
by  England  I 

The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June 
1,  1860,  was  not  less  than  $1,900,000,000.  The  increase  from  1850  to  1860  was  86  per 
cent.,  and  we  may  safely  estimate  the  increase  since  at  50  per  cent.,  which  would  yield 
$2,850,000,000,  or  almost  as  much  as  the  agricultural  products.  But  this  vast  amount 
is  exclusive  of  mechanical  productions  below  the  annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
of  which  no  official  notice  is  taken  in  the  census.  Yet  these  small  amounts  are  sufficient 
to  swell  the  amount  of  our  manufactures  to  over  $3,000,000,000. 

To  produce  the  $1,900,000,000,  as  returned  by  ti^e  census  of  1860,  nearly  1,400.000 
persons  were  employed;  and,  estimating  their  increase  at  50  per  cent.,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  production,  the  number  of  operatives  now  required  is  2,100,000.  These, 
on  an  average,  support  two  and  a  half  other  persons  as  dependents,  ^.,  making  the 
whole  number  supported  by  our  manufacturing  industry  5,250,000,  exclusive  of  that 
large  class  of  "middle-men,"  such  as  merchants,  clerks,  draymen,  railroaders,  express- 
men, and  steamboat-hands,  carpenters,  masons,  painters,  &c,  &c. 

We  may,  therefore,  estimate  that  fully  one-third  our  population  is  supported  directly, 
and  two-thirds  directiy  and  indirectly,  by  manufacturing  industry,  since  it  gives  a 
market  to  two-thirds  of  our  agricultural  productions.  That  interest,  therefore,  stands 
first  in  the  political  economy  of  the  country.  Yet  there  are  those  who  consider  the 
planting  interests  of  the  South  as  productive  of  the  paramount  staples  of  the  countir, 
and  would  ruin  our  manufacturers,  who  are  increasing  our  wealth,  to  foster  our  planters, 
who  are  impoverishing  the  richest  portion  of  our  country.  There  were  those  who  cried, 
"Cotton  is  king  I"  a  short  time  ago;  but  they  were  not  more  mistaken  than  those  who 
cry,  "  Com  is  king  1"  to-day.  Iron  is  the  conqueror  of  nature,  the  civilizer  and  benefactor 
of  mankind,  and  without  its  aid  no  nation  can  become  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  powerful. 
Our  2,000,000  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  however,  did  not  produce 
$3,000,000,000*  of  manufactured  goods  unaided:  steam  and  labor-saving  macbioerr 

•  The  total  prodnction  of  the  oonntry  for  1866  li  estimated  by  Dr.  Klder  at  the  Taloe  of  $4,318,000,000,  •■  XU 
nrtntmnm  amoQnt^  aad  our  calcalatioB,  made  without  refereDce  to  his  flfuree,  may  be  too  high;  but  we  thiok  hv 
amount  below  the  actual  production.  It  does  not,  however,  invalidate  our  arguments,  or  change  thetr  applies^ 
tion ;  since  about  one>half  of  this  amount  represents  donxestic  manufactures,  and  the  other  part  agticultiml  pt» 
ductionB,  while  most  of  the  agricultural  products  are  consumed  by  the  maaufibcturen  and  their  direct  depeatkwi^ 
ooDsideriDg  our  larmera  aa  indirectly  dependenl 
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gave  them  material  assistance.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
Bteam-power  employed  in  these  productions,  but  it  is  manifestly  much  less  per  head 
than  in  England. 

In  the  anthracite  ooal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  the  amount  of  steam-power  is  equal 
to  two  horse-power  per  head,  which  enables  each  hand  to  produce  500  tons  of  coal  per 
annum,  or  $2500  per  head  at  present  valuation,  which  is  one  thousand  dollars  more 
than  the  average  production  of  the  country  per  capita.  The  steam-engines  of  Great 
Britain  are  stated  as  equal  to  83,635,214  horse-power,  which  would  give  about  three 
horse-power  to  each  inhabitant,  and,  of  course,  a  much  greater  number  per  head  to  her 
manufacturing  classes.  But  if  we  estimate  two  horse-power  per  capita  as  the  maximum 
made  use  of  by  our  2,000,000  manufacturers,  we  have  a  force  equal  to  ^,000,000 
strong  men,  and  capable  of  doing  much  more  work.  Yet  how  insignificant  is  this, 
when  compared  to  the  steam-power  of  England  I 


CHEAP  LABOR  vt,  FREE  LABOR. 

Our  manufacturers  can  only  compete  with  England  when  they  have  provided  an 
equal  steam-power  to  the  hands  employed,  and  when  they  can  find  American  free  labor 
at  English  prices,— which  we  hope  may  not  happen  until  the  millennium. 

We  have  tried  ehea^  labor  long  enough  in  tiie  South,  and  have  found  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  it  brings  poverty  and  ruin  instead  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  had 
4,000,000  of  slaves,  whose  labor  we  compelled  with  the  whip  and  rewarded  with  the 
coarsest  of  food— com  meal  and  bacon— and  the  meanest  of  clothing  only.  Tet  we 
impoverished  the  soil,  held  the  poor  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and,  instead  of  advancing  in 
intelligence,  civilization,  and  wealth,  that  portion  of  our  country,  though  naturally  the 
richest  part  of  our  continent  or  the  world,  was  relapsing  into  barbarism. 

If  we  do  not  protect  our  labor  against  the  capital,  machinery,  and  low  prices  of  Europe, 
we  must  come  down  to  their  standard.  We  may  import  $300,000,000  of  cheap  goods ;  but 
we  also  import  cheap  labor  for  our  mechanics  and  farmers,  because  we  cannot  get 
seventy-five  dollars  per  ton  for  our  iron  if  English  iron  is  selling  in  our  markets  for 
fifly  dollars  per  ton ;  and  we  cannot  make  iron  at  fifty  dollars  per  ton  if  we  pay  our 
miners,  mechanics,  and  experts  two  dollars  per  day,  while  those  of  England  receive 
only  fifty  cents  per  day  I 

If  our  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  who  buy  $2,000,000,000  from  our 
farmers,  work  cheap,  they  cannot  pay  high  prices  for  their  food.  Will  the  American 
farmer,  therefore,  advocate  free  trade,  in  order  to  purchase  a  few  cheap  goods,  when 
the  result  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  force  him  to  sell  his  crops  cheap  ?  or  will  he  sacri- 
fice a  profitable  home  market  of  $2,000,000,000  where  free  American  labor  at  two 
dollars  per  day  is  the  buyer,  for  an  unprofitable  foreign  market  of  $80,000,000,  where 
cheap  European  labor  at  fifty  cents  per  day  is  the  only  customer?  But  there  is  another 
important  consideration  here.  The  foreign  markets  for  breadstuff's  and  food  generally 
fluctuate  independently  of  the  regulations  of  trade,  and  depend  m<Mre  on  the  wanU  of 
Europe  than  the  prices  of  food.  They  only  bny  when  short  crops  compel  them,  and 
only  come  to  us  for  that  which  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  Old  World  cannot  supply 
them.  Our  farmers  must  sell  their  wheat  in  competition  with  the  ill-paid  Calmucks  of 
the  Don,  and  labor  for  the  pittance  paid  to  the  barbaric  serfr  of  Turkey,  or  not  sell  at 
all  to  Europe. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOOD. 

Free  trade  not  only  reduces  the  price  of  our  products,  but  limits  the  markets  for  our 
agriooltural  products  abroad.    The  largest  amount  of  provisions  we  have  ever  exported 
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is  $80,000,000  per  annum ;  of  which  lees  than  half  Went  to  the  manufacturing  ooontriei 
of  Europe.  Daring  Uie  first  ten  months  cf  the  present  calendar  year  our  imports  fron 
these  manu&cturing  countries  amounted  to  $186,&00,0Q0  in  gold.  At  the  same  ratio  of 
imports,  the  amount  for  the  year,  reduced  into  currency,  at  $1.44  for  gold,  would  be 
$322,272,000  against  $149,328,000  of  exports,  entuling  a  loss  which  must  be  paid  for 
in  gold,  or,  worse,  in  bonds  at  five  or  six  per  cent,  interest  1  and  not  only  cauee  the 
country  this  immense  loss  direct,  but  indirectly  sends  into  this  country ^ve  hma  u 
much  food  as  we  ever  sent  to  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  !* 

In  this  country  our  free  labor  spends  about  one-third  to  one-half  its  earning  in  food; 
but  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  spends  two-thirds  fi)r  the  necessaries  to  sustain  life.  Now, 
nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  our  imports  represent  im- 
portedfood,  minus  the  pr^fltff  which  swell  the  capital  or  permanent  w^th  of  the  for^ga 
manufacturers.  Free  trade,  therefore,  diminishes  the  markets  of  our  farmers  to  this 
extent, — since  we  import  during  free-trade  tariffs  five  times  as  much  food  as  we  export, 

*  The  following  extract  flrom  a  punphlet  by  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Ihq.,  Superintendent  of  the  eztemiTe  dmbrift 
Iron  Worki,  Johnatown,  Penuaylvania,  shova  the  aTerace  conaamptlon  of  food  and  mannflkctona  by  the  op*> 
ntlTeB  for  etery  ton  of  raiU  produced,  at  present  pricea,  when  labor  oommanda  two  dollars  per  day  at  the  uob 
works.  It  requires  about  forty  hands  of  all  kinds,  from  the  mines  to  the  market,  to  produce  one  ton  of  Tail« :  coa- 
sequently,  the  cost  of  labor  at  two  dollars  per  day  is  180  per  ton.  Etaglish  labor  at  the  iron  works  eommandi  sb<jut 
fifty  cents  per  day:  consequently,  the  cost  per  ton  is  only  $90.  The  SngUah  laborer  cannot  afford  tlu  laxurieicab> 
tained  in  the  following  table.    Moat  of  hla  hire  is  q>eat  Ibr  fbod. 


Artidet  cormmed  in  the  Prodvdion  of  a  Ton 
and  Taue4t  thenon. 

▼dee. 

Bugar 12.00 

CoiTee 90 

Buckets,  Tubs,  Ac 50 

Syrup 1.50 

Matches * 8 

Tea. - 1.50 

6  lbs.  Soap 1.00 

Vinegar 50 

Brooms 60 

Carb.  Oil,  Gas,  Candles,  Ac 50 

Hardwaare,  Queenswarc,  &c 2.00 

Medicines,  Physicians'  Feea,  tc 1.25 

Muslins 2.50 

Hosiery,  Ac 80 

Checks,  Ac 50 

Calico  and  Qingham& 8.75 

Cloths,  Cassinots,  and  Flannels 3.76 

Manufactured  Clothing 2.00 

Boots  and  shoes 4.00 

Beef;  Pork,  and  other  meats. ,.10.00 

Taxes,  Stamps,  Ac 1.00 

1  gallon  Whiskey 4.00 

1  gallon  Beer 40 

1  lb.  Tobacco,  smoking. SO 

1  lb.  Tobacco,  chewing.......... 1.00 

Cigars 75 

Sundries. 2.64 

Bent 4.00 

Half-Barrel  Flour. 5.00 

Butter  and  Cheese 2.00 

Lard 20 

Tegetablee,  Eggs,  Aa...... » 4.00 

165.20 


of  Saxlt, 

Tax. 
$  30 
10 
2.4 
8 
2 
25 
7J» 
2 

2.7 
7 

40 

15 

12 

10 

2.6 

16.3 

17 

12 

24 

8 

15 

2.00 

8 

85 

40 

26 

16 

No 

M 
U 
M 
« 


15.88 


The  foregoing  table  also  ahowv  the  tax  paid  by  the 
workman  on  a  ton  of  rafls,  which  of  conrsa  la  a& 


indirect  tax  on  the  employer.  The  Ibllowing  tsM« 
glres  the  amount  of  taxea,  botii  direct  and  indirBrt, 
which  are  paid  by  the  ma&afactvren  on  each  ton  of 
rails  produced,  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  InsnffldeiH? 
of  the  present  import  duties  for  protection,  since  ft  ii 
diown  that  the  excess  of  taxes  oter  dotiea  amonati  to 
lUty-flTe  oenta. 

7MeahofwinffToiailHr0dandJMtrtBlTk3Bam€T» 

Toaib 


Pig  Iron 1  43 

Coal 7  72 

Raihi 1  00 


$2.40 
00 
8.00 


$3.43 
47 
&60 


Add  12  per  cent  to  zbake  gross  ton W 
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Cost  in  gold taM 

Premium  on  gold  at  140  per  cent 8^'^ 

Cost  in  currency ~ .iTlTi 
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which  destrojrB  the  home  market  of  our  farmers  to  tiMt  extent  Saoh  axe  the  rewards 
of  free  trade  and  cheap  labor.  They  drain  our  country  of  the  preoious  metals ;  they 
curtail  the  markets  for  our  agricultural  productions ;  they  reduce  the  price  of  every 
production  of  labor  as  well  as  the  price  of  labor,  without  adding  one  cent  to  our  perma* 
nent  wealth,  and  constantly  drain  the  resources  of  our  country ;  and  we  might  continue 
with  a  category  of  evils  ad  libiiwn. 

HIGH  PRICES. 

The  tendency  of  high  tariffs  and  wars  is  to  produce  high  prices  and  inflated  values, 
which  excite  the  fears  of  those  who  are  more  prudent  than  wise. 

Those  who  fear  a  fall  should  never  attempt  to  rise ;  and  those  who  dread  high  prices 
should  be  always  condemned  to  small  profits,  cheap  labor  and  its  results. 

We  never  can  enjoy  ''good  times"  except  by  high  prices  and  protection  to  labor:  the 
road  to  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  is  through  the  busy  marts  of  a  well-paid  industry; 
while  the  road  to  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin  is  down  the  rugged  paths  of  cheap  labor  and 
low  prices. 

Protection  necessarily  brings  high  prices  at  first  Our  manufactures  have  always 
been  in  a  crippled  condition,  our  factories  idle,  our  experts  scattered,  capital  diverted, 
prior  to  every  protective  tariff  or  "  protective  war :"  consequently,  it  required  the  induce- 
ment of  high  prices  to  start  the  ruined  furnaces  and  mills,  open  the  mines  afresh,  and 
bring  back  the  labor.  But  prosperity  follows  high  prices,  and  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  increases.  Want  of  competition  then  keeps  up  these  prices ;  but,  as  the 
domestic  manufacturer  is  the  great  purchaser  of  our  agricultural  productions,  the 
demand  for  these  increases  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  values,  tiiough  high,  become 
equal. 

Domestic  competition,  would  in  a  reasonable  time  bring  all  values  to  a  ffur  standard. 
This  is  natural ;  example  proves  it;  and  that  such  is  the  result  let  our  cotton-manu- 
facturers, who  are  now  able  to  undersell  even  £ngland,  testify. 

Protection  never  brings  on  the  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin  which  the  over-prudent  and 
timid  fear.  These  grand  and  frequent  climacterics  in  our  history  always  follow  f^ee 
trade.  Would  we  have  suffered  the  crisis  of  '57  if  the  tariff  of  '42  had  not  been 
repealed  for  fVee  trade?  Would  we  be  in  danger  of  repudiation  now  if  the  duties  on 
imported  goods  had  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  direct  tax? 

It  is  not,  tiierefbre,  high  tariffs  or  hig^  prices  that  we  have  to  fear,  but  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  flood-gates  of  free  trade,  which  overwhelms  our  domestic  industry,  and 
drags  down  prices  and  values  with  a  quick  and  ruinous  energy  at  the  moment  when  our 
labor  is  high. 

The  timid  capitalist  the  prudent  merchant,  tiie  enterprising  manufacturer,  and,  in 
fact  the  whole  domestic  industry  Of  the  nation,  have  more  reason  to  fear  the  blunders 
and  folly  of  our  statesmen  than  the  effect  of  high  prices.  Sudden  changes  in  value 
from  the  high  prices  of  protection  to  the  low  prices  of  free  trade  should  most  be  dreaded 
byalL 

CUI  BONO! 

But  why  should  these  ruinous  changes  be  nmde,  when  history,  example,  reason,  and 
all  our  best  interests  admonish  us  not  to  make  them? 

Political  economy  teaches  us  that  such  steps  are  from  prosperity  to  adversity,  and 
that  our  lawgivers  must  descend  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  to  accomplish  the 
fall.  It  is  a  greater  sin  to  be  a  fool  than  a  knave,  if  wilful  ignorance  bears  the  blame. 
If  we  vote  for  pot-house  politicians  with  more  "brass"  than  brains,  and  elect  the  mere 
demagogue  to  Congress  who  is  incapable  of  making  a  living  in  business  pursuits,  and 
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who  is  not  practioal  enough  to  understand  the  laws  of  trade,  can  we  expect  bin  to 
display  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or  the  sagacity  of  Ulysses? 

We  are  a  self-governed  people,  and  responsible  for  our  actions.  If  we  make  law- 
makers of  our  fools  and  babblers,  sending  them  to  Washington*  and  keep  our  ba8iDe» 
men  at  home,  we  most  expect  to  suffer  for  our  ignorance  and  want  of  discernment 

The  emigrant  who  comes  to  this  country  does  it  with  the  intention  of  betterisg  hit 
condition,  — ^to  save  himself  and  family  from  the  cheap  labor  and  the  dependence  of 
Europe,  and  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  free  labor  and  independence  in  America.  Yet 
how  many  of  them,  charmed  with  the  name  of  Democracy  and  its  policy  of /nee  iradt, 
cheap  goodtj  and  States'  righU,  are  cheated  by  a  sham,  and  made  dupes  by  their  igno- 
rance! 

THE  WORKING-MAN. 

It  seems  to  us  the  working-man  of  America,  be  he  native  or  foreign,  should  hare  tact 
enough  to  comprehend  how  free  trade  must  necessarily  deprive  him  of  all  the  benefits  t» 
be  derived  from  free  labor,  the  profits  of  labor,  and  the  superior  resources  of  this  countir. 

The  questions  which  the  working-man  should  solve  are  these  >— 

Shall  I  voto  for  free  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  and  labor-saving  maehinerf  of 
Europe,  and  necessarily  bring  down  the  standard  of  my  wages  to  the  starvation  pnc« 
of  the  Old  World,  by  allowing  them  to  sell  their  goods  in  my  markets  in  open  competi- 
tion with  my  own?  I  sell  my  labor  to  make  iron;  and  if  the  products  of  my  labor  sell 
cheapo  I  must  necessarily  work  cheap.  The  English  nuinufacturer  can  oonvey  hia  iroa 
from  England  to  New  York  as  cheap  as  ours  can  be  sent  to  the  same  point  or  to  market 
generally.  He  has  more  capital  than  my  employers  have*  and  more  machinery,  aod 
can  get  as  many  hands  as  he  may  want  at  fifty  cents  per  day.  Now,  it  is  clear  to  aj 
mind  that  he  can  undersell  my  employer  unless  I  work  for  English  prices.  Free  trade. 
therefore,  is  dead  against  my  best  interests.  I  do  not  want  many  foreign  goods.  Tec 
cents  per  day  will  buy  all  the  foreign  manufactures  I  need.  It  will  be  a  bad  tn<ie 
indeed  to  reduce  my  pay  from  two  dollars  per  day  to  the  miserable  pittance  of  fiftj 
cents  in  order  to  save  forty  per  cent  duty  on  ten  cents'  worth  of  goods. 

On  the  contrary,  if  I  protect  my  labor  and  prevent  my  old  taskmasters  from  aellin^ 
in  our  markets,  I  shall  not  only  have  plenty  of  work  to  supply  a  growing  demasu 
and  what  they  would  otherwise  sell,  but  I  shall  have  good  wages,  because  here  I  harr 
part  of  the  profits  of  my  labor,  can  choose  my  own  occupation,  change  it  when  I  please. 
and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  superior  resources  of  this  magoifi* 
cent  country. 

Of  what  avail  will  all  these  advantages  be, — ^these  productive  soils,  these  vast  fields 
of  coal  and  mountains  of  ore,  these  wonderful  provisions  of  bountiful  Nature,  iha^ 
blessings  of  Providence,  if  we  allow  the  nobles,  kings,  emperors,  and  all  the  otber 
drones  of  the  Old  World,  who  have  devoured  the  fruits  of  the  poor  and  grown  fat  o£ 
the  sweat  and  tears  of  millions,  to  fill  their  coffers  at  vrill  from  our  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural treasures,  by  their  ability  to  buy  from  us  cheap  and  sell  to  us  dear,  as  long  a' 
they  can  make  slaves  of  the  working-man  and  compel  him  to  labor  for  his  miserable 
fare  of  black  bread  and  peasant's  "blouse"? 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  monopolize  the  gifts  of  God,  or  to  prevent  the  oppressed 
and  poor  of  the  world  from  sharing  our  blessings,  our  comfort,  and  our  independesce : 
but  we  do  most  seriously,  manfully,  resolutely  determine  that  our  brethren  in  the  OM 
World  shall  not  make  our  wealth  the  means  of  further  increasing  the  power  of  their 
taskmasters  and  our  enemies, — ^the  enemies  of  all  free  institutions.  They  shall  not 
drag  us  down  to  their  pitiful  level  while  increasing  their  own  burdens  and  riveting 
their  own  chains. 

We  cordially  invito  them,  however,  to  come  to  us  and  share  oar  liberties  and  our 
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happiness;  but  they  must  leaye  their  masters,  their  bondage,  and  their  burdens  behind: 
-we  will  have  none  of  them.  Here  there  is  room  enough  for  the  poor  and  oppressed 
of  the  world ;  but  there  is  not  space  for  one  of  its  patent  nobility.  Here  all  men  may 
aspire  to  the  highest  nobility  of  Nature;  but  none  can  claim  their  greatness  from  the 
prerogatives  of  blood  and  birth.  America  for  all  men,  with  equal  rights,  equal  oppor- 
tunities, and  equal  inducements ;  but  even  here,  ignorance  is  the  slave  of  intelligence. 

MIDDLE-MEN. 

These  are  the  middle  class  in  society,  who  generally  make  the  most  money,  because 
they  are  simply  factors,  or  agents,  who  transact  business  between  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  classes.  The  merchant  buys  from  the  manufacturer  and  sells  to  the 
farmer,  or  vice  versd. 

The  carrier  (in  ships,  cars,  boats,  or  wagons)  transports  the  products  of  both.  Tliey 
do  not,  however,  make  their  living  so  much  by  the  amount  they  carry  as  the  price 
obtained  for  their  services.  If  their  patrons  are  poor  and  in  want  of  profitable  employ- 
ment, while  the  products  of  their  labor  are  cheap,  then  the  middle-men  will  have  little 
to  carry,  little  to  sell,  and  small  profits.  Therefore  the  interests  of  the  producer 
directly  affect  those  of  the  merchant  and  carrier.  If  the  first  are  poor,  the  last  must 
accept  the  same  condition. 

In  like  manner,  all  those  who  conduce  to  our  intelligence,  health,  comfort,  and  plea- 
sure— ^the  teacher,  the  artist,  and  the  professional  man — ^must  depend  on  the  ability  of 
the  producer.  If  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  are  cheap,  then  their  services  must 
bp  cheap.  Yet  how  few  of  all  those  hosts  of  middle-men  (we  speak  respectfully,  with 
our  hats  off),  who  depend  for  their  living  on  labor  and  the  fruits  of  labor,  are  willing 
to  increase  the  prices  of  labor  I  They  live  on  the  profits  of  labor,  yet  are  ever  trying 
to  cheapen  labor.  They  are  continually  trying  to  kill  the  geese  that  lay  their  golden 
eggs.  What  fools  our  teachers  are!  How  silly  are  these  wise  men  I  Yet  the  igno- 
rance of  the  laborer  is  more  to  blame  than  their  yb%. 

The  "  penny-wise,  pound-foolish''  policy  of  most  of  our  railroad  companies  is,  never- 
theless, still  more  absurd.  Their  "dividends"  are  entirely  derived  from  the  profits  of 
their  transportations :  the  interest  on  their  capital  is  derived  from  tra£Eic,  and  their 
ability  to  buy,  of  course,  depends  on  the  price  they  receive  and  the  amount  they  carry. 
But  our  railroad-men  advocate  low  prices  in  asking  the  privilege  of  importing  jTood  and 
cheap  laboTf  in  the  shape  of  rails,  duty  free.  They  demand  the  means  of  levelling  labor 
iind  the  products  of  labor  in  this  country  to  the  standard  of  Europe.  They  would 
reduce  prices  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  their  present  rates,  and,  consequently,  di- 
minish their  own  profits  in  the  same  ratio.  They  have  already  sent  more  money  to 
England  than  would  have  been  required  to  develop  our  own  iron  industry  beyond  com- 
petition, and  have,  in  consequence,  paid  twenty  per  cent,  more  for  rotten  foreign  rails 
than  superior  domestic  iron  would  have  ^st  them.  But,  while  they  thus  increased 
the  cost  of  railroads  and  their  equipments,  they  crippled  their  own  resources  by  bring- 
ing ruin  on  our  manufacturers,  from  whom  they  obtained  their  employment  as  carriers, 
and  the  farmers  consequently  burned  their  corn  as  fuel,  because  they  had  no  market 
when  the  miner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mechanic  had  no  work  and  no  money.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  free-trade  policy  advocated  by  too  many  of  our  great  railroad 
companies  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  regions  they  traverse  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  their  lines  to  Europe  in  the  enormoas  sum  of 
$500,000,000,  on  which  they  have  paid  in  interest,  perhaps,  more  than  they  made  in 
profits.  But  had  their  roads  been  built  with  American  iron,  mines,  furnaces,  mills, 
factories,  and  farms  would  have  sprung  into  existence,  doubling  the  freight,  while  saving 

both  capital  and  interest 
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When  low  prices  raled,  they  oonld  buy  iron  cheap;  bnt,  nererthelea,  nanjof 
them  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  as  long  as  thej  were  governed  bj  their  own 
elected  policy  of  free  trade.  But  when  high  prices  ruled,  they  paid  their  debta  uid 
made  money.  Yet  so  selfish  and  short-sighted  are  they  that  their  policy  leads  tbem  to 
carry  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  or  coal  at  low  prices,  eyen  at  a  loss,  rather  than  psj  i 
high  price  for  one  ton  of  iron ;  and  unless  every  railroad  charter  is  accompanied  with 
a  proviso  that  the  road  shall  be  built  with  American  iron,  this  class  of  men  will  be 
free-traders,  and,  of  course,  their  own  enemies. 

HOW  TO  PAY  OUR  DEBTS. 

We  are  saddled  now  with  an  enormous  debt,  which  is  the  direct  and  indirect  resuit 
of  a  false  Political  Economy,  or  no  economy  at  all.  It  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
free  trade,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  enemies  and  rivals,  in  wboee 
interests  alone  are  our  free-trade  tariffs  enacted. 

The  national  debt,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  our  property,  is  about  $8,000,000,000 

Our  corporation  debts  are  about 3,000,000,000 

Our  public  improvement  debt,  about 600,000,000 

f6,GOO,lK)0,OuO 

This  is  over  two  hundred  dollars  per  capita  on  each  inhabitant  of  the  conntrj.  ari 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  to  every  productive  person;  and  these  last  must  pat  it. 

The  interest  on  this  vast  sum  must  be  paid  annually,  and  it  must  come  from  tbe 
profits  of  labor,  or  not  at  all.  It  must  be  worked  out  by  the  productive  industry  of  tke 
country,  and  our  farmers,  planters,  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  are  bound  i 
do  it,  since  all  other  branches  of  industry,  with  but  few  exceptions,  live  on  the  earning' 
of  the  productive  classes,  and  are  simply  agents  or  middle-men.  They  are  nccesMrr 
to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  and  enhance  the  value  d  productions  by  placirs 
the  wheat  of  Wisconsin  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England,  and  the  fa)>riii 
of  the  latter  among  the  farms  of  the  former.  But  they  produce  nothing:  therefvir 
our  farmers  and  manufacturers  are  bound  to  assume  the  debt  and  work  it  out 

Can  they  do  it? 

Dr.  William  Elder,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  has  shown  in  the  mort 
conclusive  manner  that  they  can  pay  it,  in  twenty  years,  even  under  an  annual  incrfa<e 
of  wealth  less  than  the  average  increase  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  rebelli«« 
when  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  had  but  a  slight  protection  to  their  labor. 

We  quote  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Dr.  Elder,  and  issued  by  Jay  Cooke,  entitW 
**How  our  National  Debt  Can  be  Paid." 

♦*  INTEREST  OF  THE  DEBT  AND  ORDINARY  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  NEXT  SIX  YB.iB& 
"The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  result  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the  ability  rf 
the  LoTAL  States  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  the  ordinary  pea« 
expenditure  until  the  year  1870.  (All  the,  figures  of  the  table  express  million?  rf 
dollars,  except  the  column  of  dates  and  that  of  percentages.) 
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"PAYMENT  OF  THE  DEBT  IN  20  YEARS  FROM  1870. 

*'It  is  assumed  that  bj  the  year  1870  the  insurrectionary  States  will  be  fairly  under 
the  Federal  (}ovemment»  and  in  oondition  to  contribute  their  due  distributive  share  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  that  year  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  may 
be  oommenoed«  The  following  table  shows  the  wealth  of  the  restored  Union ;  its  annual 
product;  the  annual  interest  upon  the  debt  while  in  progress  of  extinguishment;  the 
percentage  of  annual  product  which  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  debt;  the  per- 
centage of  annual  product  required  for  ordinary  peace  expenditures  (the  amount  of 
which  is  taken  at  200  millions  from  1870  to  1880,  and  thereafter  at  260  millions  per 
annum) ;  and  the  total  charge  per  cent  of  all  disbursements  until  the  debt  of  2750 
millions  shall  be  reimbursed. 

<*  RESOURCES  OF  THE  RESTORED  UNION.    ANNUAL  CHARGE  REQUIRED  FOR 
THE  EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  THE  DEBT  IN  20  YEARS. 

''The  wealth  of  the  Union  in  1870  is  obtained  by  taking  that  of  the  loyal  States, 
according  to  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  10  years  before  the  rebellion,  and  adding  thereto 
25  per  cent,  for  the  wealth  of  the  rebellious  States,  instead  of  33}  per  cent.,  which  was 
their  proportion  in  past  times.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  ensuing  years  is  calculated 
at  71  per  cent  per  annum,  or  100  per  cent  in  10  years.  (It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  rate  before  the  rebellion  was  8}  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  126  per  cent,  in  10  years. 
The  annual  product  is  also  reduced  from  26.8  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  wealth  of 
the  year.) 


Chaus  PCS  oim.  UPON  Avsual  Pboduot 
or  THX  Umoir. 

TlAB. 

Wealth. 

Annual 
Product. 

Ansaal 
Intereet. 

Of  Annual 
Intereet 

Of  Pay- 
ment of 
Princi- 
pal. 

Of  Peace 
Expeneee. 

Of  Total 
required 
Bevenue. 

1870 

80,282 
82,452 
84,777 
87,269 
89,940 
42,808 
45,870 
49,167 
52,680 
56,465 
60,564 
64,904 
69,655 
74,589 
79,881 
85,606 
91,740 
98,814 
105,360 
112,910 

7,570 

8,118 

8,694 

9,817 

9,985 

10,701 

11,467 

12,289 

18,170 

14,114 

15,141 

16,226 

17,389 

18,685 

19,970 

21,401 

22,935 

24,578 

26,840 

28,227 

165 

160.1 

155.6 

160.9 

145.8 

140.8 

184.4 

128.1 

121.4 

114.1 

106.4 

98.1 

89.2 

79.7 

69.6 

58.5 

46.5 

88.9 

20.4 

6.9 

2.18 
1.97 
1.79 
1.62 
1.46 
1.81 
1.17 
1.04 
0.92 
0.81 
0.70 
a60 
0.51 
0.48 
0.85 
0.27 
0.20 
0.12 
0.07 
0.02 

0          1 

2.64 
2.46 
2.30 
2.14 
2.00 
1.87 
1.74 
1.62 
1.51 
1.41 
1.65 
1.54 
1.48 
1.84 
1.25 
1.17 
1.09 
1.01 
.95 
.88 

fi  82 

1871 

6  48 

1872 

6  09 

1873 

4  76 

1874 

446 

1875 ' 

4.18 
8  91 

1876 

1877 

8.66 
8.48 
8.22 
8.35 
3.14 
2  94 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

2.77 
2.60 
2  44 

1884 

1886 

1886 

2  2<) 

1887 

2  18 

1888 

j»»  to 

2.02 
1.90 

1889 

816,262 

BzoesB,     16,262 
One  per  cent,  on  300,000  millions  pays  $8,000,000,000,  the  prinoipal  of  the  debt 
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"It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  representing  the  percentage  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  nation's  industry  required  to  carrj  on  the  goyernment,  pay  the 
accruing  interest,  and  repay  the  whole  principal  of  the  debt,  do  not  express  an  sctott 
taxation  upop  the  annual  product,  but  upon  a  sum  equal  to  such  product.  Much  of 
this  expenditure  may  be  borne  by  export  duties,  if  adopted,  some  considerable  shsre 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  will  be  nised 
from  miscellaneous  sources  which  are  not  taxes." 

These  figures  are  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  They  are  based  on  sound  data,  and 
are  estimated  below  the  increase  of  the  past;  while  there  are  good  reasons  to  hope  that 
the  increase  of  the  future  will  be  greater  than  that  of  years  gone  by.  But  it  will  d<> 
pond  on  the  protection  given  to  American  manufacturers.  If  we  open  our  poi^  to  th« 
trade  of  Europe,  and  admit  the  products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  World,  the 
doctor's  figures  will  be  sadly  in  error.  If  we  continue  to  import  over  double  the 
amount  of  our  exports,  as  we  are  now  doing,  and  pay  the  balance  in  gold  or  bonds,  m 
will  follow  the  example  of  Jeff.  Davis,  and  repudiate  our  debt  in  less  than  twenty  years, 
as  the  only  way  of  paying  it. 

OUR  FOREIGN  DEBTS. 

Our  whole  debt  is  now  about  $6,500,000,000 ;  but  of  this  amount  we  only  owe  about 
$1,000,000,000  to  "  the  Jews,"  on  which  we  must  pay  about  $60,000,000  interest  in 
gold.  This  is  an  annual  drain  on  our  resources.  It  goes  out  and  does  not  return.  But 
the  larger  amount  of  $5,500,000,000  we  awe  to  oursdves,  and  are  not  one  cent  the  poorer 
that  we  owe  it;  the  interest  is  no  drain  on  our  resources,  since  it  is  simply  paid  from 
me  to  you,  and  passes  from  pocket  to  pocket.  But  suppose  we  owed  the  entire  amount 
to  other  nations ;  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent.,  would  be  $390,000,000.  This,  however,  i» 
not  possible.  We  could  not  owe  this  amount  abroad,  because  foreign  nations  would  no: 
lend  it.  Fortunately,  they  refused  to  lend  us  a  dollar  when  we  wanted  it  most  and 
were  least  in  debt.  Now,  however,  they  are  lending  us  all  we  are  willing  to  take.  But 
on  what  terms?  They  give  us  less  than  two  dollars  in  gold  for  three  dollars  in  fird* 
mortgage  bonds  on  our  property,  on  which  we  expect  to  pay  full  interest  and  return 
three  dollars  in  gold  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  contract.  Much  of  the  money  we  hare 
borrowed  from  European  capitalists  cost  us  more  than  two  for  one,  and  we  are  safe  in 
stating  that  for  the  $500,000,000  in  Government  bonds  which  they  hold,  we  have  re 
ceived  less  than  $250,000,000,  and  most  of  it  in  goods  which  our  own  manufacturers 
could  have  produced,  and  which  were  imported  only  to  their  injury  and  at  their  ex- 
pense. If  this  debt  is  paid  in  twenty  years,  with  an  annual  interest  of  only  five  per 
cent.,  it  will  drain  us  of  $1,000,000,000  in  gold.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  thi> 
is  only  half  our  foreign  debt,  and  that  five  per  cent,  is  less  than  the  average  rate  of 
interest.  Therefore  the  drain  on  our  precious  metals  will  be  over  $100,000,' M' 
annually,  if  our  debts  are  to  be  paid  in  twenty  years.  The  gold  of  California  and  ou: 
Western  mines  will  not  afford  us  the  treasure,  at  the  present  rate  of  production ;  nr.'.. 
since  free  trade  only  helps  to  drain  our  gold,  we  are  still  in  danger  of  iepadiati>  n, 
unless  we  are  protected  from  fiirther  spoliation  by  the  cheap  labor  and  labor-saving 
machinery  of  Europe. 

What  have  we  to  show,  what  will  we  have  to  show,  for  all  this,  when  the  time  comes  for 
payment, — ^perhaps  in  less  than  twenty  years?  The  *' cheap  rails"  we  bought  from  Eng- 
land cost  us,  including  interest,  more  than  double  the  price  of  domestic  rails,  while  thej 
do  not  render  half  the  service.  They  were  imported  at  the  expense  of  our  own  industry, 
to  the  ruin  of  some  of  our  most  worthy  and  enterprising  citizens,  and  added  to  our  dc^t. 
while  crippling  our  resources.  The  greater  part  of  our  imports  of  foreign  goods  were, 
like  iron,  at  the  expense  of  our  own  manufactures.    While  we  gave  work  to  foreign 
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mills  and  factories,  we  sniTered  onr  own  to  remain  idle,  or  forced  them  to  suspend  at  a 
great  loss;  and  most  of  oar  foreign  debt  has  been  contracted  in  this  self-«acrificing 
manner.  We  have,  therefore,  no  yalue  in  return  for  our  vast  expenditure  of  treasure. 
It  is  worse  than  a  dead  loss ;  it  entails  a  constant  loss  to  the  nation  in  a  yearly  drain  of 
$60,000,000  in  gold.  Had  the  money  been  expended  at  home,  this  largo  foreign  debt 
would  now  haye  been  productive  capital,  returning  ten  per  cent,  dividends,  instead  of 
calling  for  six  per  cent,  interest. 

This  is  the  result  of  free  trade,  or  the  want  of  protection  to  our  own  manufacturers. 
Free  trade  may  be  a  benefit  to  England,  because  her  cheap  labor  and  vast  acquisition 
of  labor-saving  machinery — which  increases  the  productive  ability  of  every  operative 
beyond  the  capacity  of  one  hundred  negro  slaves,  or  the  unassisted  labor  of  one  hundred 
strong  men— enable  her  to  compete  with  the  world,  and  make  money  by  every  ex- 
change. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  and  our  resources  are 
utilized  with  the  same  degree  of  economy,  we  can  compete  with  England,  and  make 
money  by  the  trade;  because  our  resources  are  superior;  we  produce  the  raw  matei-ials 
and  the  food,  while  England  imports  a  large  amount  of  both ;  and  we  can  do  this 
^thout  descending  to  her  standard  of  cheap  labor.  We  hope  the  day  may  be  distant 
"when  our  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  will  be  forced  to  work  for  fifty  cents 
per  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  only  way  to  pay  our  debts  is  to  stop  running  deeper 
into  debt,  and  give  our  people  an  opportunity  to  loork  out  that  already  contracted. 

They  cannot  do  it  unless  they  have  remunerative  work ;  and  this  they  cannot  obtain 
as  long  as  we  persist  in  going  to  Europe  for  the  goods  which  they  are  anxious  to  furnish. 
We  cannot  pay  this  debt  if  we  close  our  own  mills  and  factories  and  send  their  experts 
to  the  prairies  of  the  West  to  raise  grain,  while  the  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
soil  are  cut  off  by  the  suspension  of  our  manufactures.  By  closing  our  mills,  blowing 
out  our  furnaces,  and  stopping  our  mines,  we  stop  the  entire  productive  industry  of  the 
country.  When  the  manufacturers  cannot  buy,  the  farmer  has  no  market;  therefore 
our  productive  power  ceases,  and  our  debts  increase. 

We  are  forced  to  this,  if  we  do  not  protect  the  labor  of  our  people  from  the  low  prices 
of  Europe.  The  free  laborers  of  America  will  not  toil  for  the  miserable  recompense  of 
fifty  cents  per  day, — we  hope  never;  and  if  they  would,  how  much  of  our  debt  could 
they  pay,  aifler  providing  for  their  families?  They  can  make  a  better  living  by  tilling 
the  soil  until  it  is  exhausted,  though  no  better  use  of  their  surplus  com  may  be  found 
than  to  bum  it  as  fuel. 

The  political  economy  of  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  plain.  We  must  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  or  a  war  with  the  manufacturing  Powers  of  Europe.  The  first  is  the 
most  desirable  and  the  most  profitable ;  but  the  last  is  far  better  than  free  trade. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  DEBTS. 

If  our  foreign  debt  is  a  burden,  our  domestic  debt  is  the  reverse,  and  the  $2,500,000,000 
of  the  national  loan  which  still  remains  in  the  country  adds  to  our  productive  wealth, 
while  the  $500,000,000  which  has  been  exported  is  a  heavy  drain.  The  smaller  amount 
ia  a  real  debt,  which  taxes  the  resources  of  the  nation ;  while  the  larger  amount  is  not 
a  bond  fide  debt,  but  a  simple  conversion  of  the  value  of  real  estate  into  funds;  and  we 
thus  make  our  wealth  in  property  available  as  business  capitaL  This  is  frequently 
done  by  all  businesR-men  in  a  private  way ;  but  indiriduals  could  not  make  their  notes 
current,  except  at  home,  even  though  their  wealth  in  lands  and  houses,  mines,  furnaces, 
mills,  k/c.,  were  ten  times  greater  than  their  "promises  to  pay."  But  the  Government 
has  power  to  bind  the  wealth  of  the  nation  for  the  payment  of  \\Apromitea,  and  thus 
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creates  from  the  dead  or  idle  wealth  of  the  people  an  active  cash  capital,  which  it  equi 
to  gold  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  eagerly  sought  for  in  Europe.  As  long  u  we 
hold  and  use  this  capital,  it  really  increases  our  wealth  to  the  amount  issued,  if  withis 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  aggregate  value  of  our  property  and  in  the  oonfideDce 
of  the  people.  It  is  now  one-sixth  of  the  national  wealth,  and  less  than  the  Tilae  of 
our  annual  productions. 

That  which  we  send  abroad,  however,  becomes  a  burdensome  debt,  unless  we  nomt 
gold  at  par  for  our  bonds  and  invest  it  in  some  productive  business  which  will  paj  a 
profit  over  and  above  its  annual  interest.  At  the  rate  at  which  our  bonds  are  now  going 
abroad  in  exchange  fbr  goods,  while  our  manufacturers  are  comparatively  idle,  we  will 
soon  find  the  greater  portion  of  it  a  direct  present  debt,  entailing  an  annual  future  lose. 
Therefore  our  national  loan  may  be  made  a  national  debt  or  a  national  cash  ct|»til 
according  to  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen. 

Jay  Cooke  has  issued  a  second  pamphlet,  showing  how  our  '*  national  debt  may  be 
made  a  national  blessing.''    From  this  we  shall  quote  largely. 

Many  doubt  that  debts  are  blessings^  and  we  do  not  wish  to  present  the  subject  ander 
an  unfavorable  light  As  presented  in  the  forcible  language  of  Samuel  Wilkinaoo, 
Esq.,  the  arguments  are  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  life-long  training  of  "pn- 
dent  business-men,"  who  cannot  divest  themselves  from  their  habits  of  thought  Bat 
when  we  consider  the  Government  debt  as  a  CommontpeaUh  credit^  which  it  would  faAve 
been  if  created  without  war,  we  remove  the  "  beam  from  their  eye.'' 

As  a  r6sum6  of  many  of  the  arguments  and  facts  set  forth  in  the  present  chapter, 
our  quotations  are  appropriate  and  to  the  point  We  do  not  however,  present  in  full 
the  arguments  of  the  pamphlet.  We  leave  their  demonstration  to  time,  but  use  those 
only  which  are  self-evident 

HOW  OUR  NATIONAL   LOAN  MAY  BE    MADE  A  CASH  CAPITAL   INSTEAD  OP 

A  DEBT. 

*'  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  permanent  indebtedness  of  Qreat  Britain,  Frtnce. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  the  United  States,  of  the  burden  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  i/ 
each  Government,  of  the  burden  of  the  debts  per  capita  on  the  population  of  escb. 
and  of  the  ratio  of  the  interest  to  the  annual  prodootion  of  the  five  oountries  resped- 
ively : — 


France,  1863 

Austria,  1864 , 

Russia,  1864 

Great  Britain,  1868. 
United  States 


Debt. 


$2,804,000,000 
1,263,400,000 
1,116,800,000 
4,000,918,944 
8,000,000,000 


Intertft 


$132,360,000 

75,100,000 

27,100,000 

137,564,548 

165,000,000 


DeM 
Capita. 


$62.12 
86.00 
19.64 

129.38 
86.72 


Bateofltt 

to  Annul 
ProdDctwB. 


8.81 
8.63 


"  Our  ability  to  pay  our  war  debt  has  been  demonstrated  by  an  exhibit  of  the  it- 
sources  of  the  nation.  The  best  statists  connected  with  the  financial  department  ci 
the  Government  have  shown  that  the  customs  revenues  of  the  United  States,  the 
excise  and  internal  taxes,  our  mineral  regions  scarcely  yet  opened,  our  two  millioD' 
of  acres  of  petroleum  wealth,  our  unsold  public  lands,  and  the  certain  growth  of  the 
country  in  population  and  the  equally  certain  increase  of  its  manufaotuies,  will  b^ 
sufficient  to  discharge  this  debt  to  the  last  dollar  within  twenty-five  years.  And  ihj^ 
debt  will  be  discharged,  if  the  people  bo  ordain.    Its  payment,  or  its  retention  onpaidi  \» 
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a  matter  for  the  people  to  decide.    It  is  their  debt  to  discharge,  if  it  be  a  burden.    It 
Is  their  debt  to  perpetuate,  if  it  be  a  good. 

"  In  studying  these  permanent  debts,  and  discussing  the  policy  of  maintiuniug  them, 
or  discharging  them  bj  payment,  the  mind  should  free  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  words. 
Great  Britain  is  in  debt  to  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  does,  indeed,  owe  Great  Britain  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  burden  of  the  debt  crushes  the  mind  in  contemplation 
of  it  But  its  yastness  is  not  the  measure  of  the  obligation ;  for  there  is  no  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  debtor  kingdom  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  little  if 
any  expectation,  and  less  desire,  on  the  part  of  its  creditor  subjects  that  it  shall  be 
paid.  The  principal  of  the  debt,  being  thus  removed  from  our  educated  idea  of  a  legal 
burden,  and  of  the  necessity  to  discharge  a  pecuniary  obligation,  ceases  to  represent  the 

burden. 

"  The  interest  of  the  debt  only  becomes  the  measure  of  its  burden.  Great  Britain  does 
owe  to  Great  Britain,  confessedly,  $4,000,000,000.  But  practically,  and  by  consent  and 
barmonious  arrangement.  Great  Britain  owes  to  Great  Britain  only  $127,000,000  a  year. 
And  that  is  a  very  small  debt  for  the  proprietors  and  workmen  of  the  '  workshop  of 
the  worid'  to  owe  to  each  other.  Its  distributiye  burden  is  but  $129.33  a  head,  which 
is  not  assessed  on  pay-day  per  capita,  but  is  justly  apportioned,  the  larger  share  upon 
the  proprietors  of  the  workshop,  and  the  smaller  and  smallest  upon  the  artisans  and 
laborers.  This,  practically  and  financially,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  nature  and  burden 
of  the  much-talked-of  British  debt. 

**  Such,  too,  should  be  the  regard  of  our  debt  The  United  States  will  owe,  mostly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  $165,000,000  a  year.  The  burden,  nominally  $86.72 
upon  every  citizen,  and  less  than  that  of  the  British  debt,  unlike  that  of  Great  Britain, 
ivill  every  year  rapidly  diminish  by  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  by  immiy 
gration  and  natural  growth,  and  by  the  rapid  augmentation  of  our  wealth.  For  among 
the  other  blessings  of  our  war  will  probably  be  the  transfer  of  the  workshop  of  the 
world  from  England  to  America. 

*'  The  Englishman  who  has  £20,000  in  three  per  cent  consols  at  his  bankers,  and 
only  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  who  gives  assent  to  a  proposal  made  to  him  to  go 
mine  for  coal  on  Vancouver's  Island,  has  got  £20,000  in  cash  to  go  into  the  operation. 
Ue  knows  that  positively.  The  world  knows  it.  British  consols  are  cash  capital.  This 
cannot  be  controverted.  And  the  $4,000,000,000  of  British  debt  is  national  cash  capital 
to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  For  half  a  century  this  seemingly  and 
nominally  huge  and  burdensome  debt  has  served  to  vitalize  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  genius  of  the  English  people,  and,  as  money,  has  enabled  the  British  to  do  for 
that  long  time  the  marine  carrying  for  the  world*  and  to  make  for  the  world  cloth,  iron, 
steel,  tin,  and  hardware.  This  enormous  mass  of  capital,  infused  into  the  business  of 
England  at  the  close  of  her  twenty-two  years'  war  with  the  French  Republic  and 
Empire,  almost  always  of  par  with  gold,  convertible  daily  and  hourly  into  gold, 
accepted  as  gold  in  all  transactions,  was  the  source  of  that  prodigious  development  of 
mechanical  industry  and  accumulation  of  wealth  which  so  suddenly  bore  upward  the 
English  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  command  of  the  trade  and  finances  of  the 
globe." 

But  England  does  not  import  over  double  her  exports.  She  does  not  buy  twice  as 
much  as  she  sells,  and  pay  the  difierence  in  bonds  at  from  five  to  six  per  cent  interest 
Kor  does  she  owe  $1,000,000,000  to  other  naUons.  Not  one  cent  of  her  bonds  goes  out  of 
the  hands  of  her  citizens,  if  she  can  prevent  it  by  legislation ;  and  this  has  been  so 
effectually  done  that  she  is  a  lender  of  money,  instead  of  a  borrower. 

Her  intelligence  enabled  her  to  make  her  national  loan  a  national  blessing  instead 
of  a  debt,  and  the  industry,  thrift,  and  enterprise  of  her  people  have  made  her 
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$4,000,000,000  in  bonds  a  productiye  cash  capital  whose  aocumiilations  hare  incrcaMd 
the  principal  more  than  ten  times  since  its  creation. 

"The  Englishman's  £20,000  in  consols  are  mortgages,  each  and  all,  upon  ereiy 
nobleman's  estate  and  every  spinning  jenny  in  Great  Britain ;  upon  every  coakni&e 
and  every  ship ;  a  mortgage  of  record  upon  every  mug  of  beer  held  in  the  fist  of  a 
working-man  throughout  the  kingdom ;  a  mortgage,  signed,  sealed,  acknowledged,  and 
delivered,  on  the  whole  life,  ay,  on  the  death  and  burial,  of  the  people  of  all  England. 
It  is  the  nationality  of  this  promise  to  pay,  backed  up  by  the  most  vigilant^  distrustful, 
and  thorough  system  of  taxation,  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the  whole  power  of  the 
Government,  military  and  civil,  is  pledged,  that  makes  British  consols  the  equivalent, 
practically,  of  British  guineas ;  that  makes  the  four  thousand  million  dollars  of  BritUii 
debt  an  addition  of  four  thousand  million  dollars  of  money  to  the  capital  the  kiagdua 
otherwise  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

*'  It  is  precisely  so  with  the  war  debt  of  the  United  States.  Seven-thirtiee  are  avail- 
able for  any  enterprise  to  wl^ch  unoccupied  lands,  undeveloped  mines,  unestablisLed 
arts,  and  unseized  commerce,  invite  Americans.  They  are  cash  capital,  literally,  abeo- 
lutely,  and  without  figure  of  speech*  Practically  they  are  cash  in  bank  and  cash  in  the 
pocket.  The  artificial  measures  of  their  value  which  stock  exchanges  have  succeeded 
in  instituting,  at  times,  nominally  gave  fluctuation  to  their  worth  as  they  lie  in  the 
bureau-drawers  of  farmers.  But  in  reality  the  depreciation  of  Wall  Street  does  not 
whittle  off  the  thousandth  part  of  a  hairVbreadth  from  that  worth.  Those  farmen 
know  that  they  are  a  first  bond  and  mortgage  upon  all  the  United  States  and  on  all  thf 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  whether  three  per  cent,  above  par  or  one  per  cent 
above  par,  holders  of  this  war  debt  of  $3,000,000,000  can  any  day  and  any  hour,  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  and  from  Portland  to  New  Orleans,  convert  it  into  cash. 

"Our  national  debt  should  be  held  firmly  in  place,  as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
diversified  national  industry,  which  shall  relieve  us  from  dependence  upon  Europe, 
shall  give  us  the  near  and  cheap  home  market  instead  of  the  distant  and  coetly  fon^ign 
mai'ket,  shall  double  the  profits  of  farming  by  doubling  the  markets  for  farm-productf, 
shall  swell  the  class  that  is  devoted  to  agriculture, — which  is  the  shectranchor  of  demo- 
cracies,— shall  free  man  by  freeing  labor,  by  giving  it  many  markets  in  which  to  sell 
itself  to  competing  bidders. 

*'  A  permanent  revenue  tariff  will  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  th« 
debt  and  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  This  tariff  upon  foreign  mano- 
factures,  necessary  in  itself,  is  also  necessary  to  sustain  the  internal  taxation  and  excisa 
system  of  the  country.  It  is  a  wall  to  prevent  our  domestic  manufactures  from  being 
washed  away  by  importations.  We  can  have  no  trustworthy  and  increasing  internal 
revenue  without  we  have  permanent  protection. 

'*  The  bonds  of  the  United  States,  accepted  throughout  the  United  States  as  the  higheet 
security,  and  having  a  uniform  value  in  every  one  of  the  States,  are  the  only  real  aod 
safe  equivalent  for  gold  and  silver,  and  the  only  available  basis  for  a  uniform  bank-note 
currency  that  shall  be  money  all  over  the  Bepublio.  Commerce  demands  this  uniform 
currency.  Politics  require  it.  The  money  that  is  at  once  current  in  Massachusetts  and 
Alabama,  that  has  par  value  in  Nebraska  and  South  Carolina,  in  Virginia  and  Nev 
York,  that  is  taken  and  passed  without  scrutiny  or  suspicion  by  the  advocates  of  slave 
labor  and  the  advocates  of  free  labor,  by  extremists  in  the  South  and  extremists  in  the 
North,  by  the  people  of  the  two  sea-boards  and  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Vallt7, 
has  the  mission  to  wear  down  the  sectional  barriers  which  the  doctrine  of  State  rights 
and  the  partisanship  of  politics  have,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  been  building  ap 
into  fortified  camps  of  division  and  civil  war.  And  the  uniform  national  banking  cur- 
rency will  perform  this  mission. 

"There  is  not  now  any  other  basis  for  this  currency,  nor  can  any  other  be  devised, 
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than  the  d«bt  of  the  whole  United  States.  The  issne  of  national  bank  notes  at  present 
is  restricted  to  $300,000,000,  and  the  States  in  rebeilion  are  not  reaonstructed,  and  the 
national  banking  system  has  hardly  crossed  the  Mississippi  River.  No  man  will  saj 
that  that  volume  of  currency  is  enough  for  the  coming  wants  of  the  nation,  who  con- 
siders the  demand  for  money  to  spring  up  in  the  resurrected  and  reinvigorated  South, 
and  soon  in  the  West  and  the  far  Northwest;  who  considers  the  prodigious  immigration 
that  began  to  pour  into  the  country  before  the  rebellion  grounded  arms,  and  which  will 
for  years  flood  to  us  from  Germany,  England,  France,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Sweden ; 
who  considers  the  vast  attraction  of  manufactures  and  arts  from  Europe  to  America  by 
a  tariff  system  that  promises  lasting  rewards  to  labor  in  the  midst  of  politics,  that 
crown  labor  with  freedom  and  social  equality ;  who  considers  the  maryellous  develop- 
ment of  industry — mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural— of  which  our  country  is 
destined  soon  to  be  the  theatre,  and  every  hour  of  every  day  of  which  will  demand  cur- 
rency as  the  machine  of  its  exchanges. 

'*  This  is  not  a  hazardous  opinion  which  declares  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  our 
national  bank  note  circulation  will  be  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  and  that  for  the 
last  half-century  the  population  of  our  country  has  doubled  in  numbers  in  every  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  years.  The  currency  that  sixty-one  millions  of  people,  unequalled  in 
industry  and  untrammelled  in  enterprise,  will  require,  has  got  to  have  the  basis  of  a 
national  credit.  There  is  no  other  foundation  for  it  to  stand  on  that  will  impart  to  it  at 
once  security  and  nationality. 

"  Secondly,  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  will 
bo  burdensome  to  the  people  and  oppressive  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country ;  because,  after  legislation  has  readjusted  the  internal  taxes  and  excise,  and  re- 
remodelled  the  tariff  so  as  throw  the  weight  of  the  debt  on  luxuries  and  accumulated 
wealth,  where  it  ought  to  be  thrown,  and  made  to  rest  lightly  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
on  daily  labor,  it  can  almost  wholly  lighten  the  burden  by  diffusing  it,  year  after  year,  over 
a  larger  population,  through  greater  production,  increased  wealth,  and  increasing  incomes. 
Time  will  effect  this,  unaided ;  but  legislation  and  associate  action  can  rapidly  hurry 
this  diminution  of  the  debt  and  of  the  weight  of  the  interest.  Organize  immigration, 
remove  to  the  United  States  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England,  bring  here  a  large  part 
of  the  silk  and  muslin  manufacture  of  France,  the  iron  make  and  the  cutlery  manu- 
facture of  Britain,  lift  up  and  bring  here  a  large  portion  of  the  mining  population  of 
Europe,  set  it  down  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  that  further  imperial  mineral  domain 
which  extends  through  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude  and  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
contains  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  square  miles,  literally  crammed  with  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  coal,  lead,  tin,  salt,  quicksilver,  gypsum,  asphaltum,  and  marble,  and 
which  asks  only  an  amount  of  labor  relatively  equal  to  that  expended  on  California,  to 
yield  four  hundred  millions  per  annum  out  of  two  minerals  alone, — ^gold  an^ilver.  In 
aid  of  this  organized  immigration,  readjust  the  import  duties,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
profitable  for  the  Lyons  weavers  and  the  Spitalfields  and  Manchester  spinners  to  take 
up  their  looms  and  weave  in  America,  than  to  manufacture  where  they  are  and  squeeze 
through  our  custom-houses.  Diffuse  the  burden  of  the  interest  of  our  debt,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  by  imposing  export  duties  upon  products  that  Europe  has  got  to  buy 
of  us  in  spite  of  herself, — on  our  cotton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  and  breadstuffs.  There 
will  be  international  justice  as  well  as  political  economy  in  summoning  the  nations 
which  armed,  clothed,  and  fed  the  rebellion,  lent  it  money,  and  built,  manned,  supplied, 
and  refitted  the  corsairs  which  swept  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  four  years 
from  all  seas,  to  help  to  pay  the  debt  which  they  helped  to  create.  This  summons, 
through  the  imposition  of  export  duties,  they  will  have  to  obey.  They  can't  help  them- 
selves.   .They  must  have  our  four  great  staples,  and  pay  our  price  for  them.    We  say 
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'export  duties/  knowing  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids ^em.  We 
use  the  words  only  to  convey  an  idea,  and  because  of  their  popular  significance.  Exom 
duties  of  sufficient  amount  should  be  levied  on  these  staples  where  produced.  Thcj 
would  carry  with  them  these  taxes  if  they  went  abroad. 

"  If  they  were  consumed  at  home,  the  laws  would  see  to  it  that,  by  suitable  drawbseb 
or  lighter  taxation  on  the  manufactured  article,  the  domestic  interests  of  the  coastry 
we/e  sufficiently  protected.  The  rebels,  in  copying  our  Constitution,  omitted  the  clause 
forbidding  export  duties,  intending  to  make  England  and  France  pay  the  cost  of  their 
war,  and  the  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  their  Confederacy,  oat  of  tuei 
upon  the  cotton  and  tobacco  they  would  have  to  buy." 

In  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Goveni- 
ment  could  not  pay  it  now,  or  one-tenth  of  it,  even  if  they  had  the  money  to  do  it;  and 
it  may  require  something  more  than  an  offer  when  the  bonds  mature.  Nothing  lees 
than  the  suspension  of  interest  will  induce  the  people  to  give  up  their  bonds.  Thej 
are  better  than  gold  to  the  laboring-man  or  the  banker,  because  they  constantly  w- 
cumulate.  But,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  advocate  any  scheme,  however  attractiTe, 
which  tends  to  repudiation  of  the  non-payment  of  the  principal  of  our  naiioDal  loan. 
We  think  it  highly  important  that  we  should  know  ourselves  able  and  willing  to  pay 
our  bonds  as  they  fall  due,  and  that  the  world  should  see  and  feel  our  power  not  only 
to  make  war  successflilly,  but  to  pay  the  costs  of  war.  If  we  provide  fbr  the  paymeot 
of  both  interest  and  principal  of  our  present  debt,  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  double  the 
amount  in  another  emergency.  But  the  simple  fact  of  our  will  and  ability  to  pay  oar 
debts  will  prevent  their  accumulation  in  future, 

GOLD  M.  NATIONAL  CURRENCY. 

Gold  or  silver  is  necessary  to  settle  the  balance  of  our  exchanges  with  foreign  natioDS, 
just  as  bank-notes  are  necessary  to  business-men.  The  value  of  gold  is  unchangeable 
and  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries.  It  flows  to  all  manufacturing  countries  that 
export  or  sell  more  than  they  import  or  buy ;  but  it  flows  from  all  agricultural  conntnee 
that  import  or  buy  more  than  they  export  or  sell.  It  represents  the  profit  of  trade  or 
commerce,  and  the  people  who  import  gold  grow  rich,  while  they  who  export  it  grow 
poor,  independent  of  the  increase  of  national  wealth  in  property. 

The  mere  accumulation  of  gold,  however,  without  investing  it  in  laboi^wTiiig 
machinery,  furnaces,  mills,  and  productive  property  generally,  would  be  of  no  more  uh 
to  us  than  the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was  to  Spain. 

For  domestic  purposes  and  home  circulation  our  present  national  currency  is  more 
available  than  gold,  and,  being  secured  by  first-mortgage  bonds  on  our  property,  while 
the  issues  are  regulated  by  the  Government,  there  is  no  danger  fix>m  suspension  and 
bankruptd^. 

Government  bonds  in  the  vault  of  the  banker  are  worth  more  to  him  than  gold,  becaon 
they  return  him  five  or  six  per  cent,  interest  and  are  still  security  for  his  banking  capital 
or  issue,  which  returns  as  much  profit  as  if  they  were  secured  by  deposits  of  gold. 

Business-men  who  deal  with  the  banks  will  eventually  reap  benefit  from  this,  becania 
capitalists  will  be  able  to  lend  their  money  at  lower  rates  and  extend  their  aooommo- 
dations.  The  people  will  also  profit  from  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital,  becan^ 
it  tends  to  make  money  more  plentiful,  and  when  money  has  a  real  instead  of  an  is* 
flated  or  fictitious  value  it  can  scarcely  be  too  plentiful.  When  our  bonds  are  at  par, 
our  currency  will  be  equal  to  gold,  and  far  more  convenient. 

Gold  does  not  represent  wealth  more  than  real  estate  and  certain  kinds  of  property, 
since  productive  farms,  mines,  furnaces,  mills,  and  factories,  and  labor-saving  machinery 
generally,  are  more  valuable  than  gold,  under  a  wise  political  economy. 
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« 

The  issue  and  redemption  of  circulating  notes,  which  answer  a  better  purpose  for 
domestio  business  transactions  than  specie,  can  be  secured  as  effectually  on  a  property 
as  on  a  gold  basis,  provided  the  faith  of  the  Government  is  pledged  to  assess  fairly'the 
wealth  of  the  nation  to  support  it  and  secure  its  general  circulation  and  its  final  re- 
demption, if  80  desired. 

Private  issues  of  notes  on  either  a  gold  or  property  basis  have  less  utility,  and  con- 
stantly decrease  in  value  as  they  recede  from  the  point  of  issue,  are  affected  by  panics, 
fluctuations  in  values,  and  individual  bankruptcy.  But  a  national  currency,  secured  as 
ours  is,  provides  a  better  circulating  medium  than  gold,  or  the  issue  of  notes  by  private 
banks  on  the  deposits  of  gold  in  their  vaults. 

The  creation  of  bank-notes,  therefore,  from  the  real  estate  or  fixed  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  circulating  medium,  or  money,  increases  the  value  of  the  real  estate  on  which 
it  is  based,  by  giving  the  means  to  develop  its  resources,  thereby  changing  unproductive 
to  productive  property, — the  seam  of  coal  and  bed  of  ore  into  iron,  and  iron  into  rail- 
roads and  labor-saving  machinery.  These  become  more  valuable  than  gold  in  ratio  to 
cost,  because,  while  intrinsically  valuable,  they  enable  us  to  increase  our  productiveness 
a  hundredfold.  The  bank-note  thus  becomes  the  machinery  by  which  we  develop  our 
resources,  and  is  the  first  step  towards  the  accumulation  of  gold,  instead  of  a  result  of 
its  possession.* 

The  check  and  the  bank-note  stimulate  circulation,  giving  increased  value  to  labor 
and  the  products  of  labor ;  and  wherever  these  notes,  properly  secured,  are  most  in  use, 
there  the  inward  current  of  gold  is  most  firmly  established. 

'*  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  a  century  past  the  precious 
metals  have  tended  most  to  Britain,  where  such  notes  were  most  in  use.  Their  use 
increases  rapidly  in  France  with  constant  increase  in  the  inward  flow  of  gold.  So  too 
docs  it  in  Geirmany,  towards  which  the  auriferous  current  now  sets  so  steadily  that 
notes  which  are  the  representatives  of  money  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  those  irre- 
deemable pieces  of  paper  by  which  the  use  of  coin  has  so  long  been  superseded. 

"Whence  flows  all  this  gold?  From  the  countries  in  which  employments  are  not 
diversified ;  from  those  in  which  there  is  little  power  of  association  and  combination ; 
from  those  in  which,  therefore,  credit  has  no  existence ;  from  those,  finally,  which  do 
not  use  that  machinery  which  so  much  increases  the  utility  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  term  bank-noU.  The  precious  metals 
go  from  California,  yVom  Mexico,  yrom  Peru,  ^rom  Brazil,  ,/rom  Turkey,  and  from  Portu- 
gal, the  lands  in  which  property  in  money  is  transferred  only  by  means  of  actual 

*  Thlfl  may  seem  strange  doctrine  to  those  who  advocate  a  "hard  money"  cmrenoy ;  bat  if  we  can  state  the 
natter  properly,  it  most  be  as  eooTincing  as  it  is  correct. 

Gold  is  always  the  most  difficult  property  to  acquire,  while  it  is  the  most  nseless  for  the  purposes  of  deTolop- 
mcnt,  unless  iuTested  in  some  other  property  which  is  productive.  Therefore,  productive  property  is  worth  more 
than  gold  at  ordinary  or  common  values ;  but  property  cannot  be  made  productive  unless  money  Is  first  obtained 
to  develop  it,  Our  ooal-Aelds  and  mountains  of  iron  are  worth  more  than  all  the  coined  gold  of  the  world;  but 
we  cannot  convert  them  into  gold  until  we  have  the  means  of  converting  them  first  into  steam  and  iron.  How, 
then,  can  we  acquire  the  means  7  By  the  ruinous  process  of  exhausting  the  soils  to  feed  the  poor  of  Europe  I 
This,  we  have  shown,  is  a  losing  business.  But  if  we  accumulate  a  little  gold  during  protective  periods  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  to  hide  it  away  in  the  vaults  of  a  bank,  and  issue  bank-notes,  as  a  more  convenient  medium  of  sx- 
change  and  drcnlatioB.  Would  It  not  be  more  praetical  and  buainnwi  like  to  deposit  our  coal-fields,  our  moun- 
tains of  ore  and  fountains  of  oil,  which  are  more  valuable  than  gold,  with  the  common  treasury  of  the  nation,  as 
security  for  the  means  to  increase  their  value  ?  A  piece  of  paper,  stamped  by  a  powerful  Government  and  secured 
by  mortgage  on  lands  and  mines  which  are  invaluable,  is  as  acceptable  and  available  at  home  as  gold.  The 
fkith  of  the  nation  is  pledged,  every  one  of  us  is  Interested,  and  the  paper  becomes  money,— 13,000,000,000, — 
without  making  us  one  cent  the  poorer,  while  it  gives  us  the  means  of  enriching  ourselves  by  a  full  development 
of  our  resources.  Gould  not  this  have  been  done  without  war?  Is  there  no  way  of  providing  money  as  the  means 
of  development  without  compulsion?  If  so,  is  it  safe?  Will  it  bind  the  people  to  the  Government  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  people?  At  present,  what  one  pays  in  taxes  another  receives  in  inUreat;  while  the  capital 
Is  constantly  in  use,  realising  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  increase  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  **  Protection"  is 
the  only  altemativsk  • 
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delivery  of  the  coin  itself,  to  those  in  which  it  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  check  or 
note.  It  goes  Jram  the  plains  of  Kansas,  where  notes  are  not  in  use,  io  New  York  and 
New  England,  where  they  are,  ^rom  Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg,  yrom  the  banks  of  Afri- 
can rivers  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  yrom  the  '  diggings'  of  Australia  to  the  towni 
and  cities  of  Germany,  where  wool  is  dear  and  cloth  is  cheap. 

"All  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  the  world  tend  to  prove  that  every  commodity 
seeks  that  place  at  which  it  has  the  highest  utility ;  and  all  those  connected  with  tb« 
movement  of  the  precious  metals  prove  that  they  constitute  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Bank-notes  increase  the  utility  of  those  metals,  and  should,  therefore,  attract,  and  nut 
repel,  them.  Nevertheless,  the  two  nations  of  the  world  which  claim  best  to  ander 
stand  the  principles  of  commerce  are  now  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  those  notes, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  rendering  their  several  countries  more  attractive  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  Australia  and  California.  In  this  cue 
England  follows  in  our  lead, — Sir  Robert  Peel's  restrictions  being  later  in  date,bj 
several  years,  than  the  deolaration  of  war  against  circulating  notes  fulminated  by  our 
Government. 

"  It  is  a  pure  absurdity,  and  its  adoption  here  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  system  of 
policy  tends  to  that  expulsion  of  the  precious  metals  which  always  must  result  from 
the  long-continued  export  of  the  raw  products  of  the  earth.  The  administration  that 
adopted  what  is  called  free  trade  was  the  same  that  commenced  the  system  of  (im- 
pelling the  community  to  use  gold  instead  of  notes ;  and  the  result  was  found  in  the 
disappearance  from  circulation  of  coin  of  any  description  whatsoever.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  motto  of  the  generally  dominant  party  of  the  Union  has  been,  *War 
to  the  death  against  bank-notes ;'  and,  with  a  view  to  promote  their  expulsion,  laws 
have  been  passed  in  various  States  forbidding  their  use  except  when  of  too  large  siie 
to  enter  freely  into  the  transactions  of  the  community.  As  must,  however,  inevitably  be 
the  case,  the  tendency  to  the  loss  of  the  precious  metals  has  always  been  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  diminution  in  their  utility  thus  produced.  At  one  time  only  in  almost 
twenty  years  has  there  been  an  excess  import  of  those  metals ;  and  that  was  under  the 
tariff  of  1842.  Then  money  became  abundant  and  cheap,  because  the  policy  of  the 
country  looked  to  the  promotion  of  association  and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Now 
it  is  scarce  and  dear,  because  that  policy  limits  the  power  of  association  and  establishes 
the  supremacy  of  trade."* 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  PRACTICAL  AND  PERMANENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR 

RESOURCES. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  chapter,  we  present  a  scheme,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bannan,  to  secure  the  results  pointed  out  as  necessary  to  the  practical  development 
of  our  resources. 

It  is  as  necessary  that  we  should  have  certainty  and  permanence  in  our  financial 
affairs  and  commercial  relations  as  it  is  that  we  should  have  protection  to  our  domestic 
industry.  The  plans  presented  are  simple,  practical,  and  sure  to  accomplish  their 
object  Should  these  propositions  be  accepted  by  Congress  and  established  as  perma- 
nent laws,  our  national  debt  will  indeed  prove  a  blessing,  and  the  development  of  oar 
magnificent  resources  will  become  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  America  the  seat  of 
liberty,  learning,  and  wealth. 

*  Henry  C.  Carey*!  Lecture  on  Money. 
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"NATIONAL  CURRENCY.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

**A  rSW  8UUaE8TI0N8   BKBPSOTFULLT  SUBMITTED  TO  C0N0B18S  AND  THl  FBOPLl. 

"In  December,  1857,  the  subscriber  submitted  apian  to  Congress  for  the  creation  of 
a  national  currency,  similar  to  the  one  now  established.  In  that  recommendation  is 
embraced  a  plan  for  regulating  the  issue  of  a  national  currency,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  future  wants  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  effectually  check  an 
over-issue  without  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject.  During  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion  there  was  a  natural  repugnance  to  limiting  any  thing,  because  the  wants  of 
the  country  were  unknown ;  but  the  rebellion  is  now  over,  and  this  question  is  neces- 
sarily forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the  people. 

"All  business-men  are  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  stability,  particularly  in 
currency  and  tariffs,  and,  in  order  to  have  this  stability,  these  questions  must  be  removed 
from  legislation  as  far  as  possible.  Onr  plan  obviates  the  difficulty  effectually.  We 
all  know  that  an  inflated  currency  runs  up  prices  far  beyond  their  real  value;  while  a 
contracted  currency  depreciates  all  kinds  of  values.  With  State  banks,  and  even  with 
a  national  bank,  over-issues  could  only  be  partially  controlled,  and  the  country  was 
always  visited  with  periodical  expansions  and  contractions,  carrying  ruin  everywhere. 
Under  the  old  system,  this  could  not  be  avoided ;  and  even  under  the  national-bank 
system  similar  effects  will  be  sure  to  follow  if  left  open  for  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
whenever  there  is  a  clamor  made  for  more  currency  by  speculators  and  money-changers. 
"Our  plan  is  this.  First  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  property  compared  with 
money,  so  that  the  proportionate  value  of  each  is  maintained.  This  can  be  done  by 
taking  a  period  of  prosperity,  when  there  was  no  over-trading,  and  ascertain  the  returned 
value  of  the  property  of  the  country  and  the  amount  of  currency  required  at  that  period 
to  transact  the  business.  Our  impression  is  that  it  will  be  found  that  for  every  $30  of 
the  returned  value  of  real  and  personal  property  there  ought  to  be  an  issue  of  $1  in 
currency :  this,  we  believe,  would  give  all  the  currency  required.  We  made  an  estimate 
in  1857,  and  we  found  that  $\  in  currency  to  $30  of  the  returned  value  of  property 
(excluding  slave  property,  which,  fortunately  for  the  country,  has  ceased  to  exist)  would 
have  given  at  that  period  a  volume  of  currency  equal  to  about  $400,000,000, — all  that 
was  required  at  that  time.  We  have  no  full  and  complete  data  at  hand  now,  but,  from 
the  best  information  we  could  glean,  the  present  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,800,000,000.  The  issue  of  $1  for  $30  would  give 
a  volume  of  currency  equal  to  $628,000,000  in  round  numbers.  This,  we  believe,  would 
be  ample  for  a  tinib  of  peace.  The  relative  proportions  might  be  raised  or  lowered 
according  to  the  supposed  wants,  if  $1  to  $30  is  considered  too  high  or  too  low;  but  it 
is  important  that  it  should  be  fixed  permanently  by  Congress  as  early  as  possible,  as 
alter  this  year  none  but  a  national  currency  will  be  in  existence. 

**  The  value  of  the  property  in  every  State  is  ascertained  every  three  years.  The 
average  annual  increase  for  the  three  past  years  is  known,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  charters  for  national  banks  to  issue  cur- 
rency beyond  this  point  annually.  All  applications  for  charters  can  be  registered  for 
each  State,  and  these  charters  granted  in  rotation  so  soon  as  the  increased  property  will 
warrant  it.  This  plan  requires  no  further  legislation;  it  provides  for  the  increased 
wants  of  the  country  as  the  business  and  property  increase,  and  effectually  checks 
over-issues,  over-trading,  and  wild  speculation;  and,  besides,  it  gives  each  State  its 
proportion  of  currency  according  to  its  wealth  and  business,  which  is  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  distribution, — much  better  than  any  distribution  that  can  be  fixed  upon  by 
uncertain  legislation  by  Congress.  * 

"  The  plan  is  simple,  comprehensive,  easily  understood,  and  must  commend  itself  to 
every  thinking  bosiness-man  of  the  ooontry.  • 
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''The  State  bank  carrency  will  all  be  withdrawn  early  in  the  ensaing  year.  CongreH 
will,  in  all  probability,  provide  for  the  gradual  fnnding  of  the  legal  tenders  bearing 
interest  issned  by  Government,  if  not  the  non-intereetrbearing  legal  tenders,  and  Uie 
limit  could  now  bq  fixed  so  that,  when  all  the  other  paper  issaes  are  withdrawn,  the 
national  bank  issues  will  gradually  take  their  place  up  to  the  limit 

"  After  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  the  people  will,  no  doubt, 
desire  a  withdrawal  of  all  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  and  gold  and 
silver  will,  of  course,  replace  it,  which  would  give  us  all  the  metallic  currency  required. 

''With  such  a  limit  to  the  issue,  while  it  provides  for  all  our  future  wants  and  ail 
sections  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  its  business  and  wealth,  it  would  inspire  greui 
confidence  among  the  business  community  and  all  other  classes,  and  would  prove  to  be 
the  best  and  most  stable  currency  in  the  world. 

'    "foreign    COMKIRCE. 

**  Closely  connected  with  the  currency  is  our  foreign  commerce.  Whenever  there  are 
over-issues  there  are  over-importations.  A  well-regulated  currency  would  regulate  the 
foreign  commerce  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  altogether.  In  the  two  great  com- 
mercial countries  of  England  and  France  the  importations  and  exportations  are  regu- 
lated by  the  national  banks,  which  raise  the  rate  of  interest  when  importations  are 
excessive,  and  lower  it  as  they  decrease.  Here  we  have  no  such  national  regalator  to 
regulate  interest  and  importations.  In  1850,  Stephen  Golwell,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
an  extensive  iron  manufacturer,  and  who,  perhaps,  is  better  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
tective policy  in  all  its  details  than  any  person  now  living,  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
sliding  scale,  which  we  think  is  the  most  judicious  recommendation  yet  made  on  this 
subject.  It  is  to  fix  a  fair  rate  of  duties  sufficiently  protective  while  they  are  not  pro- 
hibitory, and  then  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever  the  exporta- 
tions do  not  exceed  the  importations,  say  10  or  15  per  cent  (exclusive  of  coin),  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  duties,  say  15  per  cent.,  until  the  exportations  exceed  the  importations, 
say  10  or  15  per  cent  This  would  take  all  legislation  on  the  subject  out  of  Cbngress, 
and  would  prove  to  be  an  effectual  check  against  excessive  importations,  and  thus  keep 
our  proportion  of  coin  in  the  country. 

''  In  carrying  out  this  idea  we  would  suggest  the  following  section  to  be  added  to  the 
newly-acyusted  Tariff  Bill  that  will  be  brought  before  the  next  Congress: — 

**  *B€it  enacUd^  dbc.  That,  leaving  out  of  view  both  the  export  and  import  of  gold 
and  silver,  whenever  the  exports  do  not  exceed  the  imports  in  value  fifteen  per  cent, 
during  any  fiscal  quarter  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  raise  the  duty  on  the  value  of  all  articles  of  foreign  import 
(excepting  such  articles  as  have  been  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act)  10  per 
centum  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  each  and  every  fiscal  quarter  daring 
which  the  exports,  as  aforesaid,  do  not  exceed  the  imports,  as  aforesaid,  fifteen  per  cent' 

"  The  same  power  ought  to  be  given  to  reduce  the  duties  also,  when  our  exportations 
are  excessive,  which  would  draw  from  other  countries  more  than  our  due  proportion  of 
coin,  and  thus  destroy  the  markets  abroad  for  our  products.  If,  in  after-years,  onder 
the  stimulus  of  this  truly  protective  system,  our  manufacturers  should  obtain  such  a 
foothold  as  to  require  less  protection.  Congress  could  make  a  certain  percentage  of 
reduction  on  the  whole  scale  of  duties  to  meet  the  new  state  of  progress  in  our  manu- 
factures and  commerce  with  otiier  countries. 

"This  section  would  also  remove  the  tariff. question  from  further  legislation,  and 
would  give  great  confidence  and  security  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  aU  branches 
of  manufactures. 

**The  knowledge  that  such  a  power  is  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasoiy 
would  tend  to  check  importations,  because  importers  would  watch  the  monthly  and 
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weekly  reports  of  our  foreign  commeroe,  and  govern  ihemselves  accordingly.  In  either 
case,  this  power,  gaarded  by  law,  could  be  better  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  all  the  figures  in  his  possession,  than  to  trust  to  the  uncertain  legis- 
lation of  Congress  on  this  subject.  And»  besides,  great  fluctuations  might  occur  at  a 
time  when  Congress  was  not  in  session. 

"With  these  questions  settled,  the  drain  of  coin  could  be  checked,  gold  would  rapidly 
decline  in  yalue,  and  we  would  then  gradually  descend  from  the  high  war  to  peace 
prices;  and  when  expedient,  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  could  be  effected  without 
disturbing  the  business  of  the  country  under  the  national  currency  system.  As  all  the 
property  of  the  country  is  pledged  as  a  basis  for  bur  national  currency,  and,  of  course, 
a  dollar  in  paper,  with  gold  at  par,  would  be  just  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar  when  resump- 
tion is  effected,  consequently,  there  would  be  no  run  on  national  banks  for  coin,  as 
there  would  be  if  State  institutions  were  still  in  existence,  whose  issues  are  based  only 
on  credit,  which  is  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations. 

"With  our  currency  and  foreign  commerce  thus  regulated  on  a  permanent  and 
equitable  basis,  providing  for  the  future  wants  of  the  country  without  any  further 
disturbing  legislation  on  these  important  questions,  our  country  would  enter  on  a  career 
of  gradual  increasing  prosperity  and  wealth,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations, 
without  any  of  the  great  drawbacks  which  have  so  firequently  checked  our  onward 
career  heretofore. 

"We  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  aid,  as  iar  as  it  is  in  his  power,  in  esta- 
blishing good  laws  and  a  good  government  in  the  ordeal  which  our  country  is  now 
passing  through  since  th^  great  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  we  respectfully  submit  these 
suggestions  to  Congress  and  an  intelligent  people  for  their  consideration. 

"  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  procured  some  valuable  statistics,  which  we 
append.  These  statistics  show  that  an  issue  of  $1  in  currency  for  $30  of  the  value  of 
real  and  personal  property  would  give  us  an  abundance  of  currency  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  country  in  a  time  of  peace. 

In  1860,  we  had  1&62  banks,  with  a  capital  of  f  421,800,000»  in  round 

numbers,  with  a  circulation  of $207,102,000 

Coin,  say 60,000,000 

Total  currency $267,102,000 

"At  this  period  it  is  well  known  that  all  kinds  of  business  were  prostrated,  but  few 
improvements  were  progressing,  and  the  currency  of  the  country,  for  business  purposes, 
was  largely  diminished. 

"The  returned  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in  1860  was  as  follows:  we 
give  the  statistics  in  full,  as  they  contain  interesting  information:* — 

Total  value,  including  slaves $16,169,616,068 

Value  of  slaves,  at  $600  each 1,976,800,600 

Total  value,  excluding  slaves ^ $14,183,216,668 

Value  of  Free  States ^ $9,826,946,881 

Loyal  Slave  States. $1,681,604,680 

Less  slaves 241,840,000       1^390^164^580 

$10,716,109,961 

Value  of  Rebel  SUtes $6,202,166,107 

Less  value  of  slaves 1,786,060,600 

$8,467,106,607 
*  We  aro  lodabtod  to  tho  kladn«a  of  Br.  Bldor,  of  the  Treamy  Dspartmont,  for  Umm  atatU tico. 
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Total  Talae  of  the  Slave  States $6,838,670,687 

Less  value  of  slaves 1,976,400.600 

Total $4,867,270,187 

"Our  limit  of  $1  in  currencj  for  $30  of  property  would,  in  1860,  have  given,  on  a 
vftluation  of  $14,183,216,000,  $472,773,000  in  currency,  which  would  have  been  ample 
for  the  country  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity  at  that  period. 

"After  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  we  have  no  complete  statistics  of  cunsnla- 
tion;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  State  bank  circulation  in  the  loyal  States,  January  I. 
1863,  was  about  $196,000,000,  independent  of  the  national  circulation. 

"The  following  shows  the  whole  issue  up  to  October  31,  1866,  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, National  banks,  and  the  estimated  circulation  of  the  State  banks: — 

"OOYERNHKNT  I8SUEB. 

Beating  Interest  Total. 

1  and  2  years  5  per  cent,  notes $82,964,280  00        $82,964,130  00 

United  States  notes,  old  issue 892,070  00 

"              "      new  issue 427,768,499  00 

Compound  Interest  notes,  March  8, 1868 16,000,000  00          16,000,000  00 

Compound  Interest  notes,  June  80,  1864 202,012,141 00        202,012,141  00 

Postal  Currency 9,034,161  64 

Fractional  Currency 17,466,603  06 

$249,966,871  00     $704,617,694  70 
Of  this  $249,966,871,  interest-bearing,  $60,000,000  has  since 
been  funded,  and  the  balance,  except  probably  $10,000,000,  is 
hoarded,  and  not  in  circulation  as  currency :  therefore  we  de- 
duct from  the  total  issue 239,966,871  00 

Which  leaves  in  circulation $464,661,328  70 

National  bank  issues,  October  81 204,000,000  00 

Estimated  issue  of  State  banks,  October  81 60,000,000  00 

Total  currency,  October  81,  1866 $728,651,823  70 

"The  statistics  show  that  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  oountty,  under  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  prosperity,  from  1860  to  1860,  increased  annually  at  the  rate  of 
about  Bi  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  doubled  in  the  ten  years,  independent  of  slave 
property.  We  can  safely  estimate  that  the  actual  value  has  increased  60  per  cent, 
within  the  last  five  years,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  by  war  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  values  caused  by  an  inflated 
currency.     This  would  give  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  as  follows: — 

December  31,  1866,  at $18,846,188,258 

$1  currency  for  $80  in  property  would  give  currency 628,262,752 

Amount  of  present  circulation,  as  above 728,661,323 

Making  a  reduction  of $100,388,671 

"  A  gradual  reduction  of  this  amount  of  currency  in  the  year  1866,  allowing  for  the 
annual  increase  of  property,  would  bring  us.  down  to  peace  prices,  and  would  give  us 
an  ample  currency  for  all  manufacturing  and  business  purposes,  and  for  the  develop 
ment  of  our  country,  without  making  money  either  too  cheap  or  too  dear,  or  disturbing 
the  relative  value  of  property  and  money. 

"  It  will  also  prepare  the  country  for  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  after  another 
crop  of  cotton  is  raised,  without  destroying  values  or  causing  much  disturbance  in 
money  matters,  with  the  tariff  ac^usted  according  to  the  foregoing  recommendationfiw 
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With  the  State  bank  currency  removed,  and  all  onr  currency  national,  based  on  all  the 
property  of  the  country,  there  would  scarcely  be  an  ignoramus  found  who  would  run  a 
bank  when  his  paper  dollar  is  equal  in  value  to  a  gold  dollar. 

"The  State  bank  notes  will  be  taxed  out  of  circulation  after  the  first  of  January,  no 
more  legal  tenders  will  be  issued  by  Qovernment,  and  Congress  will  have  to  increase 
the  volume  of  national  bank  currency  to  take  the  place  gradually  of  the  withdrawal 
of  State  and  national  currency.  In  doing  so,  they  can  fix  the  limit  proposed  for  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  in  connection  with  the  present  Government  currency,  on  the  basis 
proposed ;  and  if  Congress  should  hereaiter  provide  for  the  gradual  funding  of  the  Qov- 
ernment issues,  the  same  law  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  national  bank  currency 
up  to  the  limit  fixed.  When  the  period  for  resuniption  arrives,  and  all  the  channels  are 
gradually  filled  up  with  coin  below  one  dollar,  which  would  give  an  addition  of  coin  of 
about  $30,000,000 ;  and  eventually  below  $5,  which  would  give  coin  to  the  amount  of 
about  $120,000,000,  the  issue  of  national .  bank  currency  could  be  suspended  during 
this  process,  except  so  far  as  to  equalize  the  amount  due  to  each  State,  until  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  fractional  cnrrency  and  the  issue  below  $5  is  filled  up. 

"High  prices,  of  course,  require  a  larger  volume  of  currency  to  transact  the  same 
amount  of  business  than  if  prices  were  low.  But  lower  prices  would  not  afiect  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  but  rather  increase  it,  by  the  stimulus  given  to  industry  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  clamor  of  speculators, 
non-producers,  money-changers,  and  shavers  in  favor  of  an  inflated  currency,  the  great 
mass  of  the  producers  and  consumers  will  demand  a  gradual  reduction  to  a  specie  basis 
in  our  currency  as  rapidly  as  prudence  will  permit  without  deranging  values  to  too 
great  an  extent;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  better  now,  with  small  stocks  on  hand, 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  recent  remarks  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  on  this 
subject  meet  the  approbation  of  the  business  community  and  the  public  generally. 

"Currency  questions  are  generally  intricate,  confound  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
not  given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  and  are  difficult  to  understand;  but  this  plan, 
which  covers  the  whole  ground  and  controls  the  whole  question,  is  so  simple  that  any 
legislator,  of  even  ordinary  abilities,  can  easily  comprehend  it. 

"BENJAMIN  B  ANN  AN. 

"  PonsmLi,  NoT«mber  10, 1866." 

Noo.— SliMse  the  promulgation  of  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  freeman  Clarke,  Comptroller  of  the  Cnrrency  Depart- 
ment, it  appean  that  the  actual  paper  drcnlaUon  of  the  oonntrj  waa,  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  only  $160,844,290. 
Probably  an  tone  of  $1  in  currency  to  the  Talue^f  $40  of  the  aasetsed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  country  would  give  a  sufficient  Tolume  of  currency  for  all  the  wants  of  the  country.  It  Is  only  the  limit 
bMod  on  the  value  of  property  that  we  contend  for,  whether  that  lesoe  be  proportioned  to  $1  in  cnrrency  to  $80, 
$35,  S40«  or  $46  In  property.  It  is  abeolntely  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  to  inspire  confidence,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  mode  of  Umiting  it  so  as  to  provide  kft  the  futora  wants  of  the  oonntry  without  constant  legislation  on  this 
subject. 


$• 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

THE  ELABORATION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

**  Nothing  Is  N«w"— The  Iron  Age— Burl j  Mannihctnren— Ancient  In>n-lIa8ta<->The  Cktalaa  lotge  haprowi 
Bloomery— Wftter*Bl«it--Patent  Forgoe  The  BlMt-Fnniaoe~-8melting  Operatione— The  Boonomy  <tf  SacltiBS- 
The  Hearth— Action  in  the  BlnBt^Furnace— ImproTementein  Hot-Blut  OTene— The  Puddling  Prooe»-Ptidd]i!if 
by  ICechlnery-^The  Boiling  Procees— Nasmyth'e  Invention— The  Slleeian  Ou  Fomace— The  Muuhctsre  cf 
Steel— Gonyenion  of  Ber  Iron  to  Steol— Steel  of  Cementation— Reath*e  Invention— Blieter  Steel— Sbau  Stid- 
Cut  Steel— Cementing  Fomace— The  Pneumatlo  Proceie— Beoeemer  et.  Kelly— The  Beeeemer  PreeMi,ttW 
pfactiaed  in  England— Madiinery  employed— OonTertoa—ImproTements. 

Solomon  said,  *'  Nothing  is  new,"  and  philosophy  teaches  qb  the  same ;  but  we  haTf 
heard  the  saying  of  the  wise  man  tortured  into  a  different  meaning, — ^that  nothio; 
now  exists  which  did  not  formerly  hare  the  same  shape  and  character.  In  a  word,  tbit 
steamships  ploughed  the  ancient  waters  befc^e  the  days  of  Noah,  and  that  the  Kre&c 
of  the  locomotive  woke  the  echoes  of  the  antediluvian  world  I 

The  "Patent  Office  Reports"  of  the  days  of  Methuselah  would  be  very  inieresdng if 
they  existed;  but,  though  Tubal-cain  was  an  '* instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  wi 
iron,"  it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  descendants  ever  attained  to  the  perfection  of  modem 
iron-masters.  If  they  did,  the  more  favored  posterity  of  Methuselah  and  Noah  did  d.^ 
preserve  the  arts  and  sciences  beyond  the  building  of  the  Ark. 

The  antediluvians  could  not  have  been  adepts  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  for  tbil 
metal  is  a  civilizer,  and  we  are  told  that  the  "  earth  was  filled  with  violence,"  and  tb^ 
the  "imaginations"  of  men  were  "evil  continually."  Had  they  been  iDdostriac* 
manufacturers,  this  would  not  have  happened :  they  would  have  been  too  bosj  ^ 
breed  mischief. 

"Bronze  or  brass  formed  the  principal  tools,  weapons, -and  metallic  manufaetarefl cf 
the  early  ages  and  the  half-civilized  nations  of  modem  times.  Whatever  maj  bavr 
been  the  original  significance  of  the  ancient  poetic  idea  of  a  succession  of  the  sg«s(^ 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  it  appears  to  hav6  had  a  real  as  well  as  an  allegoria 
foundation  in  the  world's  history.  We  appear,  in  the  literal  sense  at  least,  to  h&^ 
fallen  emphatically  upon  the  iron  times,when  the  arts  of  life  have  rendered  that  meul 
more  valuable  even  than  gold,  and  susceptible  of  becoming,  in  the  hands  of  the  artific«r. 
many  hundredfold  more  precious,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  finest  gold. 

"At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America,  the  natives  bad  ro» 
very  few  instances  advanced  beyond  that  primitive  stage  of  civilisation  in  which  the 
use  of  metals  was  confined  to  trinkets  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  worn  upon  the  perfia 
of  the  savage.  Their  most  effective  tools  and  weapons  were  sharpened  flint-stoseA  m 
shells,  and  they  possessed  no  other  mode  of  felling  a  tree,  or  scooping  a  canoe  frrm  its 
trunk,  than  by  the  application  of  fire.  Some  tribes,  more  advanced,  possessed,  io  ai-)- 
tion  to  these  rude  ornaments  and  implements,  the  art  of  casting  images  and  other  figa^ 
In  gold  and  silver,  many  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  huacas  or  graves  of  the  Ta*-"^ 
Chisels,  hatchets,  and  a  few  other  tools  and  weapons  of  copper,  alloyed  with  tin.  »*  « 
to  cut  wood  with  facility,  were  also  made  by  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  who  thu* 
appear  to  have  reached  the  brazen  era  of  civilization.  Although  the  working  of  otUr 
metals  thus  everywhere  preceded  that  of  iron  and  steel,  the  use  of  these  in  the  arts  va* 
early  known. 
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"  Implements  not  only  of  copper,  so  tempered — by  a  process  no  longer  known — as  to 
bo  elastic  and  cut  granite  with  ease,  but  also  iron,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Egyptians.  Of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity,  including  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
-who  possessed  in  considerable  perfection  the  art  of  working  iron  and  steel,  the  people 
of  Chalybia,  between  India  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  the  most 
celebrated,  and  especially  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  Greeks  appro- 
priated the  name  of  that  country  to  designate  steel  of  the  best  quality ;  and  our  own 
▼oeabularies  still  retain  a  synonym  derived  from  that  sourpe.  Tho  'northern  iron' 
znentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  the  'bright  iron'  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  Tyrians  traded, 
-were  probably  the  products  of  that  country, — 'the  mother  of  iron,'  as  Scythia  was 
called  by  a  Greek  poet 

**  The  early  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  supplied  with  iron  from  the  same 
source,  and  were  probably  also  taught  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phcenicians,  who 
BO  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  iron,  which  they  bartered  for  the  tin  of  Britain. 

"  If  chariots  armed  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords,  iron  rings,  and  iron  money, 
indicate  a  kiiowledge  of  the  art  before  the  Roman  conquest,  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  smelting  and  working  the  metal  was  certainly  communicated  by  the  invaders. 

**A/abricaf  or  great  military  forge,  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  hills  of 
Sionmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  a.  d.  120;  and  the  bed  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest 
of  Bean,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  and  other  parts  of  the  island  in  which  Roman 
coins  were  imbedded,  gave  evidence  of  their  early  activity  in  the  iron  manufacture. 

"  The  earliest  of  these  masses  of  scori»  were  found  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  earliest 
furnaces  were  erected,  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  were  admitted  through 
holes  on  all  sides.  The  rudeness  of  these  wind-furnaces  was  indicated  by  tho  half- 
exhausted  state  of  the  slag.^ 

"After  the  invention  of  the  bellows,  at  first  operated  by  the  hand  or  foot,  and  in  pro- 
<3e8S  of  time  by  water-power,  the  furnaces  were  built  in  the  valleys;  and  the  slag  of  the 
ancient  bloomeries  long  furnished  a  supply  of  material  for  the  best  iron."* 

There  are  notices  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  of  the  art  of  reducing  iroXi/KfafToc,\  or  malleable 
iron,  from  the  ores  in  the  furnace ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  obtained  most  of 
their  iron  through  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Laconia.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  pyramids  or  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  obtained  by  Mr.  Layard  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh.  Indeed,  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  manu-- 
facture  and  use  of  iron,  since  picks,  hammers,  knives,  swords,  and  saws  were  found 
among  the  fallen  palaces  of  Nimroud.  ^ 

The  furnaces  used  at  this  early  day  were  undoubtedly  much  the  same  in  form  as  that 
represented  in  figure  17G;  but  the  blast  was  probably  natural,  since  the  bellows  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  used,  judging  from  the  imperfectly-fused  scoriso  found  in  the  waste- 
heaps  of  the  ancient  furnaces.  The  Romans  used  those  wind-furnaces  or  bloomeries 
in  England  as  late  as  120  a.d.;  and  Mungo  Park  saw  one  of  those  rude  furnaces  in 
blast  during  his  travels  in  Africa. 

From  these  resulted  the  blastrbloomery  or  oven  of  India,  and  the  more  recent  Catalan 
forge  still  in  use. 

The  early  modes  of  manufacturing  iron  are  still  preserved  in  barbarous  or  half- 
civilized  countries;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  practised  even  among  ourselves  to-day. 
The  Catalan  forge  or  bloomery,  as  often  used  in  the  mountains  of  the  South,  is  as 
primitive  in  style  now  as  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  clay  ovens  of  the 
woaiz  manufacturers  of  India,  built  by  the  natives  at  the  present  day,  is  probably  the 
very  same  in  style  as  those  which  were  used  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Alexander ;  while  it  is  a  uniform  process  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Capo  Comorin. 

•  Bishop*!  Hiftoij  of  Anwrifmn  MamiftetarM.  t  Mochf^vrongbt. 
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"The  furnace  or  Lloomery  in  which  the  wootz  ores  are  smelted  is  from  four  to  fire 
feet  high ;  it  is  somewhat  pear-shaped*  being  about  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  oDe 
foot  at  the  top ;  it  is  built  entirely  of  clay,  so  that  a  couple  of  men  can  finish  its  erectico 
in  a  few  hours,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  the  next  day.  There  is  an  opening  in  fnmt 
about  a  foot  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  commencement  and  broken 
down  at  the  end  of  each  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  goat's  skin,  which 
has  been  stripped  from  the  animal  without  ripping  open  the  part  covering  the  belly. 
The  apertures  at  the  legs  are  tied  up,  and  a  nozzle  of  bamboo  is  fastened  in  the  opening 
formed  by  the  neck.  The  orifice  of  the  tail  is  enlarged  and  distended  by  two  slips  of 
bamboo.  These  are  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  kept  close  together  in  making  the  stroke 
for  the  blast;  in  the  returning  stroke  they  are  opened  to  admit  the  air.  By  working  s 
bellows  of  this  kind  with  each  hand,  making  alternate  strokes,  a  pretty  unifozxn  blfts4 
is  produced.  The  nozzles  of  the  bellows  are  inserted  in  tubes  of  clay,  which  pan  intn 
the  bottom-comers  of  the  temporary  wall  in  front.  The  furnace  is  filled  with  charcoal 
and  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced  before  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  soi'C 
kindled.  * 

"As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  a  email  portion  of  the  ore,  previonsly  moistened 
with  water,  to  prevent  it  from  running  through  the  charcoal,  but  without  any  flui 
whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coal,  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  famsce. 

"In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  is  supplied,  and  the  bellows  are  urged  for  three  or  four 
hours,  when  the  process  is  stopped :  the  temporary  wall  in  front  being  broken  down. 
the  bloom  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  It  is  then 
beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet,  to  separate  as  much  of  the  scoricB  as  possible  from  it,  and. 
while  still  red-hot,  it  is  cut  through  the  middle,  but  not  separated,  in  order  merely  to 
show  the  quality  of  the  interior  of  the  mass.  In  this  stat^it  is  sold  to  the  blaeksmitbs, 
who  make  it  into  bar  iron.  The  proportion  of  such  iron  made  from  100  parts  of  ore  Is 
about  15  parts."* 

From  this  iron  the  celebrated  wootz  steel  is  made  by  the  natives  of  India  in  a  mann«r 
equally  rude  and  primitive.  But  their  production  has  no  superior,  if  it  is  equalled,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  fine  cutlery  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  English  oast  steeL 

The  Damascus  blades,  so  renowned  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  so  much  soughi 
for  by  military  men,  are  produced  from  ingots,  like  those  of  wootz,  which  come  from 
Goloonda.    They  are  small  and  oblong,  and  when  cut  in  two  form  two  swords. 

The  blast-furnace  for  the  production  of  pig  iron  does  not  seem  to  be  of  ancient  inven- 
tion. Though  the  air  or  wind  furnaces  of  the  early  Britons  produced  cinder  in  abun- 
dance, and  perhaps  as  full  of  iron  as  the  scoriae  of  wootz,  the  iron  obtained  from  both 
was  malleable.  It  does  not  appear  where  or  when  the  blast-furnace  was  first  made  use 
of;  but  the  frequent  irregularity  of  the  ancient  forges  or  the  present  bloomerj  wouiu 
naturally  suggest  the  use  of  cast  iron  for  many  uses,  since  it  often  happens  that  those 
forges  become  deranged  through  the  change  of  workmen,  ores,  or  some  other  cause,  and 
"pot-metar^  is  produced,  which,  of  course,  may  be  cast  in  almost  any  form  by  remelting. 
and  can  only  be  reduced  to  wrought  iron  by  reheating,  and  the  process  used  m 
bloomeries  to  reduce  pig  iron  to  bar.  This,  however,  is  not  the  invariable  result  of 
"  green  hands"  or  derangement.  Sometimes  nothing  but  a  mass  of  cinder  or  '*  burned 
iron"  is  produced,  of  no  value. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  ancient  mode  of  producing  iron, — by  the  wootx  oven, 
the  wind-furnace,  the  Gorsican  hearth,  or  the  Catalonian  forge,  ibe  forges  aUemandet  of 
the  French,  or  the  Stuch-ofen  of  the  Germans, — ^the  mode  most  general  in  use  during 
the  modern  ages  and  up  to  the  present  time,  fbr  the  production  of  wrought  iron  direct 
from  the  ore,  is  that  of  the  Catalan  forge,  and  improvements  on  the  same. 

•  Dr.  Ure*!  DictioiuuT  of  Arts,  ManiilbetiiFas,  and  MIbm. 
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All  oUier  ancient  methods  of  which  we  have  an;  definite  knowledge  prbdnce  Jeei 
iron  from  the  »ame  quantity  of  ores,  and  at  a  greater  expenM  of  labor. 

The  Coraiean  hearth  produces  a  verj  lofl,  malleable  iron,  but  a  little  ateelj.  Four 
workman  are  required  at  one  forge.  The  product  of  their  labor  is  odIj-  four  hundred- 
weight of  iron  from  ten  hundredweight  of  ore,  and  twenty  hnndredweight  of  charcoal 


mingled  with  wood  of  beech  and  cbestnat,  or  about  40  per  cent,  from  rioh  ores  con- 
taining 60  to  70  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

The  yield  of  the  Catalan  forge  is  much  greater  from  the  same  amount  and  character 
of  ores,  with  less  labor  and  fuel.  Two  men  attend  each  forge,  and  produce  four  to  five 
hundred  pounds  per  day,  with  an  equal  sjnount  of  charcoal,  and  double  the  amount— 
or  eight  to  ten  hundredweight— of  rich  magnetio  ores. 

With  good  hematite  ore,  of  about  60  per  cent,  average  yield,  a  good  blast  and  fair 
charcoal,  two  good  workmen  will  produce  four  hundred  pounds  of  iron  per  day;  but 
Ihcir  aTerago  production  will  be  about  300  pounds. 

The  common  Catalan  forge,  or  bloomery  in  general  use,  ie  usually  a  mde  structure  of 
coarse  masonry,  built  without  any  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  ore,  or  labor.  If 
properly  built,  and  operated  by  careful  workmen,  double  the  usual  results  might  be 
produced. 

As  before  8tftt«d,  the  exact  date  of  the  discoTcry  of  the  use  of  cast  iron  cannot  be 
definitely  fixed.  According  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  first  cannons  of  cast  iron  were  manu- 
factured in  SuEsei,  in  England,  by  Ralph  Hogge,  iu  1543.  But  Hoggo  was  assisted  by 
a  Frenchman  nomad  Peter  Baude,  who,  it  appears,  had  learned  the  art  of  producing 
«ist  iron  in  France.  Hogge,  aaaisted  by  one  of  his  eervants, — Johnson  by  name, — after- 
wards made  cannon  of  (MOO  pounds  weight. 

Agricola,  who  died  in  1555,  wrote  that  "iron,  smelted  from  iron-stone,  is  easily 
fusible,  and  can  be  tapped  off." 

The  elevation  of  the  bloomery  into  the  blast-fumaea  appeare  to  hare  been  first  ao- 
eompliBhed  in  England.  It  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Muahet,  howcTer.  concludes  that  tho  old  blast-furnaces  of  the  forest  of  Dean  were  erected 
in  1550. 

Up  to  1621,  oharcool  was  used  eiclusivelj  in  the  blast-furnace.  But  about  this  date 
Urd  Dudley  obtained  a  patent  for  smelling  iron  with  mineral  fuel.  It  was  not,  how- 
"*"■■  ™"«''  "«"i  °°tn  tho  discovery  of  its  conversion  to  coke  in  1730-^5,  when  Abmham 
""■ley.  of  Colebrook  Dale,  first  used  coke  with  sncoesa  in  the  blast-furnace.    But  in 
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1740  during  the  change  froi^  charcoal  to  coke,  the  prodnotion  of  the  £ngUah  fnniaeM 
fell  from  18U,000  to  17,500  tons  per  aDDum. 

The  beat  yield  of  on  improved  and  well-built  blaat-fumace,  cjing  ch&tooal  irith  hot- 
blast,  18  one  ton  of  pig  metal  to  every  three  cords  of  wood  or  120  bushels  of  cbarcoaL 
But  ire  have  seen  many  iastonceB  irhere  ten  to  thirteen  cords  of  wood  wore  used  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  iron  in  the  rude  Southern  blaat-furoace,  and  one  instance  wben  tiirtj 
cordt  wore  used  1 

Id  the  first  case,  where  120  bushels  of  charcoal  are  produced  from  three  coids  of  wood, 
the  charring  or  "  coaling"  is  done  in  Icilus,  and  40  bushels  o(  coal  produced  from  one 
cord  of  wood ;  but  in  the  second  the  coaling  is  done  in  open  "  chaKual  pits,"  in  which 
an  average  production  of  33  bushels  por  cord  is  considered  a  good  yield,  particularly 
when  a  limited  number  of  "  pits"  can  be  coaled  on  the  eame  "hearth." 

This  cipenditure  of  fuel  is  simply  in  the  production  of  pig  roefal:  to  redac«  it  to 
bar  iron  nearly  a  third  more  coal  is  consumed  than  in  the  elaboration  of  the  pig.  That 
is,  if  120  bushels  produce  one  ton  of  cast  metal,  it  will  require  ISO  bushels  to  convert 
the  metal  to  malleable  iron  under  tie  suuie  Jcgree  of  improvement.  But  if  it  requint 
333  bushola  of  oharcoftl  to  produce  a  ton  of  metal  in  the  rude  mountaju-fumocca,  it 
generally  requires  500  bushels  to  elaborate  the  metal  into  bars  under  the  same  rod* 
style  of  manufacture. 

Under  these  circuma^nces,  the  improved  Catalan  forge  is  equal  to  the  btaat-fumacf. 
But  as  improvements  in  the  blast-furnnce  are  now  far  in  advance  of  the  ancient  forjK. 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  any  comparison  must  be  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  except  in 
peculiar  localities. 

Fio.  17T. 
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THE  CATALAN  FORGE. 

The  produotion  of  iron  involves  scientific  questions  of  great  and  absorbing  importr 
ance ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  pure  philosopher,  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
elaborating  the  metals,  to  render  much  assistance  to  the  improvement  of  their  manu- 
facture. Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  merely  practical  can  add  to  our  knowledge  in  this  art, 
except  by  accident.  Intelligence  and  experience  are  both  required  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  industrial  skiU,  not  for  the  purposes  of  invention  and  improvement 
only,  but  to  conduct  successfully  the  elaboration  of  the  metal  from  the  ore.  Experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  costly,  and  ruinous  in  the  event  of  failure.  Even 
the  most  practical  and  intelligent  hesitate  to  adopt  theories,  though  ever  so  plausible 
and  promising,  because  the  risk  is  great  and  the  danger  of  failure  imminent,  though  the 
principle  involved  may  be  correct. 

For  instance :  the  pi^umatio  mode  of  decarbonizing  pig  metal,  or  the  conversion  of 
cast  iron  into  steel,  was  at  first  considered  a  t&ilure ;  and  in  this  country,  where  the 
invention  appears  to  have  been  first  made,  there  waa  neither  intelligence  nor  confi- 
dence enough  to  appreciate  its  merits.  It  is  now,  however,  an  established  fact ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  success  of  the  invention  will  force  us  to  pay  tribute  ta  the  intelli- 
gence of  England,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Yet  there  is  as  much  room  and  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  production  of 
iron  direct  from  the  ore  as  in  the  elaboration  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  pig.  The  pro- 
cess in  common  use  has  been  but  little  improved  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  moun- 
tain-forge of  to-day  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  in  Catalonia.  We 
can  see  the  opening  for  improvement, — the  principle  which  requires  development ;  but 
the  mechanical  difficulties  have  not  yet  been  overcome. 

The  treatment  of  the  ores  in  the  Catalan  forge  involves— first,  their  deoxidization,  and 
second,  their  reduction,  or  conversion  to  iron. 

The  ore  is  first  selected  in  the  mine  or  quarry.  All  silicious  and  earthy  portions  are 
rejected ;  and  it  often  happens  that  there  is  mose  rejected  than  selected, — though  the 
refuse  may  be  good  ordinary  ore  and  fit  for  use  in  the  blast-furnace.  The  picked  ore 
ia  then  laid  in  kilns,  or  large  pyramidal  piles,  intermixed  with  brush,  logs,  or  charcoal 
brasque,  and  "  roasted"  for  several  days.  This  torrefaotion  of  the  ores  expels  the  moist- 
ure, and,  to  some  extent,  whatever  sulphur  or  phosphorus  it  may  contain,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  friable,  crumbling  mass,  which  is  readily  pulverized  by  hand  with  a  large,  flat 
hammer  or  by  machinery.  It  is  always  reduced  to  a  powder  before  admittance  to  the 
hearth,  in  our  mountain-forges ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  roasted  ore,  in  small 
particles,  is  laid  in  the  *'  crtuef  or  hearth,  opposite  the  tuyers,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  We  have  never  seen  this  practised  here.  Our  forge-hands  fill  the  hearth  with 
charcoal,  and  when  fully  ignited  the  coal  is  covered  with  pulverized  ore,  which  is  thrown 
on  with  a  peculiar  flirt,  so  as  to  scatter  it  evenly  over  the  glowing  fire.  Coal  and  ore  are 
constantly  added  for  about  two  hours,  or  until  a  loup  is  formed  in  the  hearth.  This  is 
tlien  manipulated  and  tried  by  the  tools  of  the  workman,  and  the  cinder  let  off,  when 
above  its  face.  In  from  three  to  four  hours  the  loup  of  iron  and  scorias  acquires  the 
proper  size.  The  blast  is  then  shut  off,  and  the  ball  drawn  out  of  the  hearth.  It  is 
generally  held  on  its  edge  and  pounded  with  a  wooden  maul,  to  partially  drain  off  the 
cinder,  before  it  is  taken  to  the  trip-hammer.  Here  the  loup  is  dexterously  handled  by 
the  hammer^man  until  it  is  drawn  to  an  oblong  and  square-  sided  *'  bloom"  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds  weight.  The-  forge-man  is  generally  his  own  hammer-man,  and 
when  the  iron  is  sold  in  the  shape  of  blooms  this  part  of  the  operation  occupies  but  a 
small  part  of  his  timi9.  But  when  the  bloom  is  drawn  into  horse-shoe  bars  the  work  is 
laborious,  though  the  production  is  not  materially  altered  in  either  case,  since  the  ope- 
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ration  of  deoxidiiiagtheoi-MMpro^rcanDgduring  the  hunmeriDg  process.  While  keep- 
ing the  forg«-fire  id  full  blast  for  th»  purpow  of  reheating  the  bars  drawn  tnm  tke 
liloom,  pulveriied  ore  is  frequentlj  sprinliled  over  the  masa  of  glowing  charcoal.  Thii 
aaswere  a  double  purpose :  first,  it  produces  b  proteeling  coat  of  silicious  and  flmd  mil- 
ter, which  provents  the  bar  from  burning,  and,  second,  the  ore  is  being  prepared  toforn 
the  next  loop.  Therefore,  but  a  comparatiTslj  small  amount  of  time  is  lost  daring  lb* 
reheating  and  h&mmeriDg  prooees,  as  the  oommon  forges  are  operated. 


<,  bcvlb.  ilmilar  to,  but  luger  than,  tba  com 
for  wood,  ooke,  or  uiniinl  coal ;  if,  famtsr  for  dscuboolilng 
dnwn  aatCT  Dm  hammR'  or  Iba  roIllDg^nUI ;  t,  ttopper  fOr  tb*  Intioductlon  at  cbmmml  la  ths  bi 
lor  Uie  inCroducUoD  of  pulierlud  ore  lo  the  dsoildlier;  g,  SutnndH  the  d«il<liilii(  heartta,  v] 
etapi  to wde  the  ndnctloD  boarlh ;  A,  dinkldlvlng  bnarth. 


IHPKOTED   FOBQE   AND   BLOOMERT. 

The  forge  bare  presented  is  rather  novel  in  constmction,  and  is  a  combinatioii  of 
sereral  well-known  processes.  The  chief  feature  of  the  Catalan  forge  is  preserrsd,— 
that  is,  the  hearth,  which  does  not  differ  mnch  from  the  hearth  of  the  blaat-foniSM: 
but  here  the  deoxidising  is  performed  muob  the  same  as  in  the  blast-fumaoe,  b;  iIk 
waste  heat  which  escapes  in  the  common  foige. 

This  forge  is  double,  and  contMne  not  onlj  two  hearths,  but  a  reheating  spartmMit. 
so  that  three  sets  of  men  can  operate  at  the  same  timo.  The  escape-heat  from  ilir 
hloomerf  also  passes  through  the  deoiidiiere,  and  helps  to  sustain  the  heat  io  Ih' 
hearths. 

The  ores  being  thoroaghlj  deoxidiied  descend  to  the  hearth  read;  for  funion  beftra 
the  blast,  and  here  the  beat  is  very  great  and  the  reduction  rapid.  Cinder  is  allmttd 
to  partiollj  cover  the  loup;  and  while  the  ore  is  constantl;  added  to  the  glowing  nu) 
above,  tho  iron  as  oonstantly  adds  to  the  loup  in  the  bottom  of  the  hearth. 

When  the  loupe  are  withdrawn,  they  are  turned  over  to  the  hammer-men  and  tt- 
heaters,  who  conrert  them  into  blooms,  and  reheat  and  draw  them  into  bars,  while  tb" 
forgfr-men  continue  the  production  of  loups.  Bj  thU  process,  ten  loups,  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  can  be  produced  bj  each  hearth  in  ten  honra,  or  from  four  to  f n 
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tbousanil  pounds  of  iron  can  be  produced  per  da;  b;  one  of  these  improved  forget  and 
bloomeriea  with  tea  handB;  while  the  saving  in  fuel  ia  much  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  saving  of  labor. 

In  th«  cominon  Catalan  forge,  100  pounds  of  iron  from  50  bushels  of  charcoal  is  con- 
sidered »  good  yield:  it  often  happens  that  double  this  amount  ia  used  in  carelessly- 
constructed  fbrges.  In  the  improved  forge,  from  15  to  20  buahels  of  charcoal  will  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  iron;  while  from  three  to  five  cords  of  dry  wood,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  furuncc,  are  sufficient  for  reheating  purposes. 

Mineral  coal  of  any  character,  provided  it  burns  well,  answers  the  purpose  of  wood 
for  reheating,  and  a  pure  coke  or  anthracite  coal  majr  be  used  in  the  hearth ;  but  char- 
coal is  preferred  if  good  iron  is  required. 

These  forges  are  much  less  costly  than  blast-fnrnacea  and  rolling-mills  for  the  pro- 
duction of  bar  iron;  hut  they  can  be  rMOmmended  only  in  localities  where  a  small 
amount  of  capital  only  can  be  profitably  expended,  and  where  rich  ores  may  be  obtained, 
since  no  other  kind  can  be  successfully  used.  Hagnelio  oxides  and  pure  hematites,  or 
specnlar  ores,  are  generally  mode  use  of.  Lean  or  silicious  ores,  unless  separated  from 
their  impurities,  will  not  produce  good  iron  in  the  Catalan  forge. 

WATER-BLAST. 

When  water  ia  abundant,  and  the  bead  and  fall  are  of  proper  height,  tbis  is  an  efifeoi- 

ive  Bfid  cheap  mode  of  obtaining  a  small  blast;  but  it  is  necessarily  weak,  and  a  high 


iliiinlKdbjthol 

I'O-    TlHidr  iailK  curled  Into  the  cituutUUili  point.  I 
•"f,  owing  to  ths  IbrM  or  wclgtil  of  tlu 
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pressure  cannot  be  obtained  with  economy.  For  the  rude  Catalan  forge,  when)  only  t 
limited  blast  is  required,  and  where  the  expenditure  of  capital  is  also  limited,  perhaps 
this  mode  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted,  since  its  construction  is  simple  and  at  a  oo^t 
of  a  few  dollars  only,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  But  when  water  is  scarce 
or  a  strong  blast  required,  the  power  can  be  economized  by  almost  any  style  of  blowing 
machinery. 

The  Catalan  forge  requires  a  blast  of  about  one  pound  to  the  square  inch.  The  com- 
mon fan-blower  will  not  produce  this  force  of  air;  but  most  of  the  improyed  ones  will, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  blast  for  such  small  operations  as  the  mountain-forges 
generally  are,  no  expenditure  of  power  can  be  more  effective.  For  the  improved  forge 
this  mode  can  also  be  recommended,  since  the  air-pressure  required  is  not  greater  *^^ 
one  pound  to  the  square  inch. 

PATENT  FORGES  AND  FURNACES. 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  granted  in  this  country  and  Europe  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wrought  or  bar  iron  direct  from  the  ore,  but  none  of  them  have  obtained  popu- 
larity. The  principle  on  which  all  these  patent  modes  are  based  is  the  deoxidization 
of  the  ores  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  hearth  where  the  ores  are  reduced. 

The  Harvey  patent  in  this  country  is  as  near  perfection  as  any  other  with  which  wv 
are  familiar,  and  differs  from  the  improved  forge  and  bloomery,  illustrated  in  figure  ITS, 
chiefly  in  having  a  puddling  hearth  in  place  of  a  Catalan  hearth,  in  which  to  oonvcn 
the  ores  to  metal  by  the  puddling  process. 

Good  iron  can  be  produced  at  reasonable  expense  in  this  furnace,  but  rich  ore?  are 
required,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  labor  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  iron  pro- 
duced in  General  Harvey's  furnace  than  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  the  subsequent  elabo- 
ration of  the  pig  in  the  puddling  and  rolling  processes. 

If  the  same  ores  are  used  in  the  blast-furnace,  of  course  the  yield  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  richness.  The  only  real  advantage  we  can  discern  in  the  Harvey  patent  is 
in  the  application  of  the  fuel.  Using  rich  ores,  good  iron  can  be  produced  with  almo^ 
any  kind  of  fuel  capable  of  producing  a  strong  heat, — for  instance,  pine-knots,  chanx>al. 
coke,  bituminous  coal,  or  anthracite,  and  perhaps  hard,  dry  woods.  But  in  the  blast- 
furnace superior  iron  can  be  produced  only  with  pure  fuel,  and  the  best  only  with  char- 
coal. In  this  respect,  the  improved  forge  and  bloomery,  illustrated  in  figure  178,  has 
perhaps  less  merits  than  the  Harvey  furnace;  but  the  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  \h^ 
operation  in  the  former  entitle  it  to  equal  consideration.  In  regard  to  economy,  how- 
ever, neither  can  compete  with  the  modes  now  generally  in  use;  that  is,  by  means  of 
the  blast-furnace  and  subsequent  puddling  process,  with  rolling-mills  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  bar  from  the  pig. 

As  before  observed,  these  furnaces  can  only  be  used  economically  under  peculiar 
circumstances  for  the  production  of  superior  iron  when  charcoal  cannot  be  obtained  fvr 
the  purpose.  Yet  we  think  it  possible  that  the  principle  involved  is  susceptible  of  great 
improvement,  and  that  a  more  economical  mode  may  be  developed  by  mechaniv-al 
ingenuity,  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  application  of  fuel  by  the  Siemen's  prooe<4 
— a  comparatively  recent  invention — ^seem  to  point  out  the  means;  but,  as  neither 
space  nor  inclination  will  permit  us  to  indulge  in  theories,  we  must  leave  this  matter 
to  the  development  of  time. 
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THE  BLAST-FURNACE. 

In  our  improved  charooftl  hot-liUst  fujnaces  three  oords  of  dry  oak  or  pitch-pine  wood 
will  produce  a  too  of  pig  metal ;  bat  in  (be  cold-blast  furnace,  with  the  same  degree  of 
perfection  ID  mecbaaical  coDstnictioD,  and  the  same  skill  in  ooeducting  the  operation!, 
fire  corda  of  wood  are  required  to  produce  the  ton  of  Iron. 

In  France,  where  great  economj  is  practiaed  in  the  use  of  fuel,  one  tan  of  charcoal 
produces  a  ton  of  pig  iron;  while  ttro  toDB,  or  double  the  amount,  of  charcoal  are  re- 
quired to  elaborate  the  pig  metal  into  bar  iron, — requiring,  thus,  three  tons  of  charcoal 
to  each  ton  of  mercbant  bar. 

The  proportion  is  rather  leas  when  mineral  coals  are  uaed.  Two  tons  of  ooal — mostly 
bituminous — or  coke  are  used  to  (bo  ten  of  piga  produced;  while  only  three  tons,  or  one- 
third  more,  are  used  to  elaborate  the  pig  metai  into  bar  iron,  being  five  tons  to  produce 
(he  merchant  bar  from  the  ore. 

But  in  (he  ordinary  charcoal  blast-fumnccs,  taking  the  averageof  such  in  the  Southern 
States,  for  ina(an<!e,  the  production  of  iron  is  much 
less  to  the  amount  of  fuel  used.    The  best  yield  we  ^"'-  '™- 

know  of  in  Virginia  and  Alabama  is  abonl  one  ton 
of  pig  iron  to  fite  oords  of  wood;  but,  since  the 
charring  is  done  there  in  open  pite,  not  more  than 
thirty-three  bushels  of  charcoal  is  obtained  from  a 
cord,  or  1C5  bushels  from  the  five  cords  of  wood 
used.  This,  howcTer,  is  the  most  favorable  result: 
we  have  seen  (hirty  oords  of  wood  used  to  produce  a 
Ion  of  pig  metal  in  Alabama;  but  from  eight  to  ten 
cords  to  the  ton  of  iron  produced  is  about  the  average. 
To  reduce  the  pig  metal  to  bar,  not  less  than  ten  ad* 
ditional  cords  are  used.  Therefore,  to  produce  bar 
iron  from  the  ore.  by  the  process  of  blastrfumace 
and  bloomery,  not  less  than  an  average  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  cords  of  woiid,  or  about  sis  hundred 
bushels  of  charcoal,  per  ton  of  bar  iron  produced,  is 
required;  which  is  double  the  quantity  used  in  our 
improved  furnaces,  or  in  the  fumacen  of  France,  and 
considerable  more  than  is  used  in  the  improved 
forges  for  producing  iron  direct  f^m  the  ore. 


PRINCIPLE  ASD  OPERATIOS"  OF  THE 
BLAST-FPRNACE. 


r r 


tlioliiiuih;/,/, 


Figure  180  represents  the  interior  of  the  blast- 
furnace. The  form  is  that  wbicb  is  general  where  '°''' 
anthracite  coal  is  used  as  a  fuel.  The  height  and  -Z'^ 
diameter  of  these  anthracite  furnaces  vary  con- 
siderably. The  most  available  dimensions  are  twenty  feet  diameter  above  the  "boshes," 
by  £fty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  hearth  are  matters  on 
which  but  few  "fonuders"  agree.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  in  regard  to  the  two 
moat  important  oonsi derations;  first,  the  hearth  should  never  he  too  wide  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  blast  to  its  centre ;  and  second,  it  should  always  be  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  exposure  of  the  fluid  metal  to  the  action  of  the  blast.  In  a  furnace  of  twenty 
feel  boah,  the  hearth  should  not  be  less  than  five  nor  more  than  seven  feet  deep. 
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Tbo  form  of  the  hearth  ire  think  of  more  importance  than  it  generall;  accredited  ta 
this  item  in  the  conHtraction  of  furnaces. 

Figure   181   represents   the   general    form  of 

heartii,  vhich  answera  the  beet  purpose  in  pnc- 

'      tical  operation.   It  is  not  important,  however,  that 

it  should  be  precieelj  like  the  diagmm,  Bioee  il 

le   parallel,   elliptic,  or   oblong,   with   the 

comers  rounded  in  all  cases.    In  a  furnace  of 

twenty  feet  bosh,  this  hearth  should  be  from  2  lu 

2}  feet  wide,  and  from  10  to  12  feet  long.     The 

«r..*B.Ti«B,-o.  ou»=.  ™=.  =,  «n.p,  „r      bottom  of  the  boshes  should  conform,  of  eoorae, 

to  the  general  form  of  the  hearth. 

The  advantages  of  this  style  of  hearth  are  several:  the  blast  penetrates  bejond  tbc 

centre,  aod  maj  be  made  to  reach  nearlj  to  the  opposite  side;  the  tujcrs  enter  from 

opposite  sides  the  entire  length  of  the  hearth,  and  the  blast  is  evenlj  distributed;  there 

is  less  danger  from  "  scaSblding,"  and  tbo  burden  comes  down  more  regularly. 

The  height  of  the  boshes  will  depend  on  their  slope.  An  inclination  or  angle  of  TS° 
to  80°  ma;  be  used  in  anthracite  furnaces;  but  in  coke,  bituminous  ooal,  or  charcod 
furnaces,  the  angle  ranges  from  45°  to  75°.  The  walls  or  body  of  the  fbmace  reach  fraa 
the  top  of  the  boshes  to  the  bottom  of  the  flues.  The  height  of  this  portion  depends  on 
the  depth  of  the  hearth,  the  slope  of  the  boshes,  and  the  position  of  the  flues.  In  fnmacM 
of  this  site,  about  20  feet  is  the  common  elevation  of  the  bodj  from  the  boehes  to  the 
flues,  or  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  height  of  anthracite  etacks  gcnorallj.  Id  all 
old  furnaces  the  walls  inclined  from  the  boshes  to  the  throat,  or  the  bod;  had  the  foim 
of  a  bottle,  the  ueck  answering  to  the  form  of  the  throat,  with  a  gradual  decre«Be  \a 
diameter  from  about  the  middle  to  the  top.  But  in  nil  well-built  and  successful  anthra- 
cite, and  perhaps  we  might  include  all  kinds  of  furnaces,  the  hodj  is  of  nearly  equal 
diameter  from  the  boshes  to  the  flues,  or  with  but  a  slight  decrease  towards  the  top. 

The  flues  are  distributed  around  the  top  of  the  furnace,  between  the  bodj  and  the 
mouth.  The  whole  space  may  be  denominated  the  "  throat,"  though  that  term  is  gene- 
rail;  applied  to  the  mouth  or  head.  The  height  of  this  portion  is  from  8  to  10  feet;  and 
in  this  distance  the  diameter  decreases  from  18  or  19  feet  to  G  feet.  This  part  of  modem 
furnaces  has  an  important  part  to  perform  in  the  operations  of  smelting.  The  iDcreaee 
in  diameter  from  the  throat  or  bead  to  the  flues  admits  of  the  expansion  of  the  materials 
or  charges,  which  are  thrown  in  cold,  and  their  enlargement  between  these  points  ia 
considerable;  while  the  decrease  in  diameter  from  the  bod;  to  the  throat  acts  as  «  check 
to  the  ascending  gases,  and  diverts  them  through  the  flues  to  the  steam-boilers  and  hot- 
air  chamber, — aided,  however,  by  the  drafl  through  the  hot-blast  chimnej. 

The  principal  gas  which  escapes  from  blast-furDaces  is  carbonio  oxide,  which  is  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  one  of  osygen.  This  gas,  when  combined  with 
a  certain  amount  of  ^r,  bums  with  great  heat,  and  furnishes  a  sufficiency  of  calorie  to 
generate  steam  for  the  operation  of  the  blowing-machinery,  and  to  beat  the  air  thrown 
into  the  furnace  from  C00°  to  1500°  of  temperature,  aooording  to  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  hot-blast  oven. 

The  blast-furnace  on  a  grand  eeale  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  ts  one  of  the  nxMt 
magnificent  spectacles  offered  by  our  industry ;  and,  while  simple  in  appearance,  its 
enecessfnl  and  economical  operation  demands,  perhaps,  more  experience  and  intelligenee 
than  any  other  pursuit  of  man,  if  we  consider  the  progressive  development  ot  the 
prinuplea  involved  and  the  improrements  deairable  and  perhaps  attainable. 
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SMELTING  OPERATIONS. 

The  proper  mixture  of  the  ores,  coal,  and  flux,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  materials 
used.  If  the  ore  is  rich  and  pure,  and  the  ooal  free  from  slate,  bone,  and  sulphur,  only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  flux  is  required.  But  if  the  ores  are  refractory  and 
silicioufl  and  the  coal  indifferent,  a  larger  amount  of  both  coal  and  flux  is  necessary. 

With  a  burden  of  magnetic  and  hematitic  ores,  yielding  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent. 
of  metallic  iron,  two  tons  of  ordinary  anthracite  and  one  and  a  half  of  flux  or  lime- 
stone are  required  in  the  generality  of  our  anthracite  furnaces.  In  a  few  instances  from 
two  tons  and  a  quarter  to  two  tons  and  a  half  of  coal  are  used ;  but  there  are  furnaces 
on  the  Hudson  in  which  less  than  one  ton  and  a  half  of  anthracite  is  used  to  the  ton  of 
pig  produced,  with  about  the  same  proportions  of  ore. 

We  have  assisted  in  the  management  of  a  fumacfr  using  hematitic  ores  alone,  but 
from  various  localities  and  with  a  small  percentage  of  manganiferous  hematites,  in 
which  one  ton  and  a  quarter  of  anthracite  produced  a  ton  of  pig  iron  as  an  average  of 
six  months'  operation. 

The  secret  of  this  difference  in  the  amount  of  fuel  used  does  not  lie  in  the  character 
of  the  ore  or  the  purity  of  the  coal  alone,  but  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  furnace,  as  well  as  in  the  items  of  coal  and  ore.  An  admixture  of  ores  even  of  one 
class,  though  from  several  localities,  reduces  the  quantity  of  flux  and  economizes  the 
cost  of  reduction ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  manganese  or  manganiferous  ores  not  only 
saves  flux  and  fuel,  but  impi^oves  the  make  of  iron. 

A  careful  selection  of  the  ooal  used  is  also  an  important  item.  The  best  ooal  used 
in  our  anthracite  furnaces  contains  ten  per  cent,  of  silicious  matter,  and  much  of  it  not 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  incombustible  impurities.  The  bone  and  slate  not  only  will 
not  bum,  but  they  require  an  equal  amount  of  carbon  to  reduce  them  to  a  fluid  state, 
and  the  same  equivalent  of  lime  to  flux  them.  Therefore  ten  per  cent,  of  impurity  in 
coal  adds  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  quantity  of  coal  and  lime  required.  It  would  be  better 
to  take  the  time  necessary  to  examine  the  coal  and  separate  it  from  the  bone  and  slate, 
as  far  as  possible,  than  to  feed  it  to  the  furnace  as  it  comes  from  the  mines. 

The  larger  the  amount  of  earthy  or  silicious  matter  the  coal,  ores,  and  limestones 
contain,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  flux  and  fuel  required. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  furnace  there  are  several  important  objects  to  be 
aimed  at.  The  hearth  should  be  deep  enough  and  large  enough  to  hold  the  metal  for 
twelve  hours,  or  a  fixed  period,  beneath  a  protecting  cover  of  fluid  cinder,  and  below  the 
direct  influence  of  the  blast ;  but  it  should  not  be  so  deep  as  to  allow  the  '*  melting 
tone"  to  fall  below  the  tuyer  on  running  out  the  metal  at  '*  casting."  Nor  should  the 
size  of  the  hearth  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  a  blast  of  ^re  pounds'  pressure  per  square 
inch  from  reaching  beyond  its  centre.  In  order  to  meet  all  these  requirements,  an 
oblong  hearth  is  most  desirable ;  and,  to  allow  of  the  prepared  burden  coming  freely  and 
regularly  to  the  melting  lone,  the  lower  part  of  the  boshes  should  also  have  an  oblong 
shape  to  conform  to  the  style  of  the  hearth. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  should  be  as  large  and  capacious  as  possible  to  be  in  uni- 
formity with  the  bosh  and  the  flues.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  that  its  dimensions  should 
increase  above  the  boshes,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  expansion  of  the  materials 
only  reaches  the  maximum  at  that  point,  and  the  regular  descent  of  the  charges  and 
ascension  of  the  gases  depend  on  the  open  condition  of  the  mass  and  its  freedom  from 
all  liability  to  jam  from  expansion  or  from  contraction  of  area  of  the  body  of  ^  the  fur- 
nace. The  greatest  expansion  takes  place  between  the  throat  and  the  flues,  but  the 
heat  does  not  increase  in  proportion  below  that  point  until  the  boshes  are  reached ;  and 
the  expansion  cannot  be  great  below  the  flues.  Yet  for  the  free  descent  of  the  ores  it  is 
supposes  that  the  body  shouM  increase  slightly  in  diameter  from  the  flues  to  the  top  of 
the  boehes. 
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Truran,  an  eminent  English  founder  and  engineer,  argues  strongly  that  the  best  form 
of  furnace  is  that  of  a  gradual  increase  in  diameter  from  the  hearth  to  the  throat.  His 
experience  entitles  his  opinions  to  respect ;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  his  views  havs 
heen  practically  demonstrated,  though  experiments  were  in  progress  over  ten  jears  ago 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  North  Lebanon  furnaces,  who  erected  a  stack  on  Truran's  plan. 
It  did  not,  however,  produce  successful  results ;  but  we  are  informed  the  difficulty  wu 
not  in  the  stack  or  plan,  but  in  some  minor  details  of  blast  and  machinery. 

The  benefits  arising  from  a  large  area  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boshes  and  the  body 
of  the  furnace  are  several.  It  admits  of  the  ready  escape  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion by  affording  space  for  their  ascent,  and  an  open  condition  of  the  burden  to  admit  a 
free  passage. 

The  longer  the  mass  of  ores  are  exposed  to  the  escaping  heat  and  carbon,  the  longer 
will  they  be  subject  to  torrefaction,  oxidization,  and  carbonization,  and,  conseqnently, 
the  better  prepared  on  arriving  at  the  point  of  fusion  to  be  reduced  or  separated  from 
their  earthy  impurities. 

Truran  says  there  should  be  no  escape  or  waste  of  carbon ;  that  it  should  be  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  ores  in  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and  that  the  gases  which  now  escape 
or  are  used  under  the  boilers  and  in  the  hot-blast  oven  really  constitute  "  waste  heat" 
and  could  be  put  to  a  better  purpose  in  preparing  the  ore  than  in  generating  steam  or 
heating  the  blast. 

It  seems  probable  that  such  a  consummation  would  produce  economical  results ;  but 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  application  and  mechanical  ocmstruction  of  the  furnace.  Tht 
common  theory  is  that  the  escaping  carbon  unites  with  the  oxides  of  the  ores  and  forms 
carbonic  oxide.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  carbon  of  combustion  unites 
with  the  oxides  of  the  ores  for  their  expulsion.  It  may  expel  the  oxide  by  taking  its 
place,  thus  forming  a  carbide  of  iron.  If  it  necessarily  unites  with  the  oxide  in 
order  to  deoxidize  the  ore,  we  cannot  understand  why  the  quantity  of  oxygen  should  be 
diminished  by  the  process,  since  the  carbonic  acid  of  combustion  is  changed  to  carbonio 
oxide  in  ascending  through  the  furnace. 

In  the  economy  of  combustion  the  fixed  carbon  of  coal  is  not  consumed  or  destroyed, 
but  reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  vapor  or  gas,  in  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  blast, 
forming  carbonic  acid,  which  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen. 
In  passing  up  the  furnace,  through  the  coals,  this  carbonic  acid  loses  part  of  its  oxygen 
and  becomes  carbonic  oxide.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  the  vapors  of  combustion 
should  affect  the  deoxidization,  since  the  volume  of  oxygen  is  reduced  instead  of  iin 
creased  in  ascending  through  the  furnace.  The  coal,  therefore,  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ores  must  absorb  the  oxide  of  the  latter,  while  the  ores  absorb  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the  former,  and  both  are  thus  improved  thereby.  The  coal  is  better  prepared 
for  combustion,  and  the  ores  for  reduction. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  our  arguments  may  be 
fallacious ;  but  such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  operations  going  on  in  the  body  of  the  furnace. 

The  carbon  of  the  ooal,  expanded  by  heat  to  many  hundred  times  its  original  bulk, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  air  thrown  into  the  furnace  by  the  blasts  also  vastly  expanded, 
must  escape  in  vapor;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  destroyed.  They  return 
again  to  the  earth  and  the  air  through  the  chemical  agencies  of  nature,  which  operate 
constantlv.    Heat  rarefies  them,  but  cold  condenses  them. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  ^at  the  greater  the  mass  of  coal  and  ore  through  which 
the  "waste  heat"  of  furnaces  is  diffused,  and  the  longer  they  remain  in  contact,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  oxide  extracted,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  earboo 
absorbed  by  the  ore.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  vapor  of  carbon — arising  from 
the  combustion  of  coal  before  the  blast — should  carbonise  the  ores  or  unite  with  their 
oxides  in  our  present  blast-furnaces,  since  carbon,  in  combination  with  oxygen  or 
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h  jdrogen,  can  be  reduced  from  a  vapor  to  a  solid  onl  j  by  intense  cold  or  great  pressure, 
or  both  combined.  The  vapor  of  combustion  in  ascending  through  the  furnace  changes 
from  carbonic  acid  to  carbonic  oxide,  and  must  lose  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  in  the  pro* 
ceas.  If  it  took  up  the  oxides  of  the  ores,  this  could  not  happen,  since  the  volume  of 
oxygen  would  be  increased ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  it  decreased. 

Combustion  does  not  take  place  above  the  zone  of  fusion,  or  beyond  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  blast,  in  smelting-furnaces,  and  this  region  cannot  extend  much  above  tlie 
hearth.  The  product  of  this  zone  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  extinguishes  combustion ; 
therefore  neither  the  carbon  of  the  coal  nor  the  oxide  of  the  ore  can  be  consumed  or 
^vaporized  when  in  contact  with  this  gas ;  and,  since  it  arises  immediately  from  the  zone 
of  fusion,  these  processes  cannot  go  on  except  when  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
blast.  Therefore  the  ores  which  are  not  deoxidized  by  the  coal  must  be  deoxidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  burning  carbon  at  the  point  of  fusion. 

But  carbon  will  absorb  oxygen  when  in  contact  under  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  even 
when  combustion  cannot  take  place;  and  if  pulverized  charcoal  or  anthracite  and  iron 
ores  are  mixed  in  a  close  vessel,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  the  carbon  will  absorb 
the  oxide  of  the  ores,  while  the  ores  will  absorb  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal. 

We  all  know  that  pure  iron,  which  contains  no  oxygen,  will  absorb  carbon  and  be- 
come steel  when  packed  in  the  cementing  furnace  with  charcoal  dust,  and  subjected  to 
a  strong  heat,  though  air  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  cementing  chest. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  deoxidization  and  carbonization  of  the  ores  in  the 
blast-furnace  are  the  result  of  contact  with  coal  under  a  high  temperature ;  but  they  also 
produce  conclusive  evidence  that  these  processes  furnish  but  little  of  the  "waste  heat,"  so 
called,  or  the  gases  escaping  from  the  blast-furnace.  The  vapors  of  combustion,  arising 
from  the  Bone  of  fusion,  and  produced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  and  the  carbon  of  the 
coal,  produce  all  or  most  of  the  gas  which  we  cidl  "waste  heat,"  and  furnish  the  means 
of  propelling  the  blast-engines,  and  adding  caloric  to  the  air  thrown  into  the  furnace. 
These  vapors  must  escape,  and  though  much  of  the  caloric  they  carry  off  may  be  re- 
tained by  Truran's  suggestions,  and  employed  in  the  torrefaction  of  the  ores  and  the 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  body  of  the  furnace,  the  volume  of  gas  would  not  thereby 
be  diminished.  The  equivalents  of  carbon  and  oxygen  might  be  slightly  changed,  but 
the  gases  which  we  utilize  npw  so  successfully  would  still  escape,  even  though  ^e  flues 
were  comparatively  cold.* 

The  benefit  arising  from  an  enlarged  area  in  the  body  of  the  furnace  is,  therefore,  due 
to  the  longer  period  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  6re,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  the  coal. 

When  the  coal  and  ores  are  fed  into  the  furnace  in  large  masses,  as  at  present  prac- 
tised, the  period  required  for  full  deoxidization  and  carbonization  is  much  longer  than 
the  rapid  consumption  of  the  charges  will  allow,  and  the  ores  arrive  at  the  point  of 
fusion  only  partially  prepared  for  reduction.  At  this  point  the  deoxidization  can  take 
place  only  at  the  expense  of  both  oxygen  and  carbon,  or  blast  and  coal. 

If  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  contact,  the  coal  would  absorb  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
oxides  of  the  ore,  and  the  ore  would  extract  a  larger  quantity  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal. 

The  extraction  of  the  oxides  from  and  the  addition  of  carbon  to  the  ores  prepares 
them  for  rapid  reduction  with  but  a  small  amount  of  caloric;  while  the  absorption  of 
the  oxides  of  the  ore  by  the  carbon  of  the  coal  prepares  the  latter  for  combustion  on 

*  We  ire  led  to  this  oonclvaioii  by  the  fact  that  the  waate  heat  or  rspor  of  carbon  vill  not  deozidlae  Iron  om 
on  the  rererberatory  hearth.  In  all  the  processes  for  prodaclng  wronght  iron  direct  fh)ni  the  ores,  it  la  necessary 
to  mix  pnlTerized  coal  or  charcoal  with  the  pulrcrised  ores.  The  rapor  of  carbon  may  be  produced  ftx>ni  coal 
without  the  direct  nse  of  oxygen  by  subjecting  it  to  a  strong  heat;  but  It  does  not  appear  that  such  Taper  will 
earbenixo  iron  oro.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  nnhnraed  carbon  in  contact  with  the  ores  nnder  a  strong  heat 
Btill  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  **  waste  heat**  may  be  produced  from  both  the  carbon  of  the  coal  and  the 
oxUe  of  the  ores  under  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace. 
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arriving  at  the  point  of  fusion,  and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  air  required  otherwise 
for  that  purpose. 

ACTION  WITHIN  THE  BLAST-F0RN ACE—FUSION. 

The  contents  in  the  boshes  and  near  the  hearth,  being  raised  to  an  intense  heat  bj 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  are  reduced  to  a  pasty  condition ;  the  limestone  parts  with 
its  carbonic  acid  some  distance  above  its  point  of  fusion,  but  the  lime  is  more  readily 
fused  than  the  ore,  and  commences  to  flow  earlier  than  the  earthy  ingredients  of  the 
ore;  with  these,  however,  it  combines,  aids  their  fusion,  and  forms  with  them  a  liquid 
slag  or  cinder.  This  flows  from  the  lower  part  of  the  boshes  to  the  hearth,  'while  the 
oxidized  ore,  partially  free  from  iis  silicious  or  earthy  parts,  on  arriving  before  tht 
blast  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  metal  and  falls  through  the  cinder  in  drops  or  small  streams. 
Any  remaining  earthy  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  flux  during  the  passage  of  the  iron 
through  it.  The  metal,  being  heavy,  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  while  the 
flux  or  slag,  being  lighter,  floats  on  the  top  of  the  iron. 

The  cinder  is  allowed  to  flow  almost  constantly  from  the  top  of  the  hearth,  while  the 
metal  is  tapped  ofi*  occasionally,  or  about  once  every  twelve  hours. 

The  slag  indicates  by  its  appearance  the  manner  in  which  the  furnace  is  working. 
Thus,  if  the  cinder  is  liquid,  nearly  transparent,  or  of  a  light-grayish  color,  and  has  a 
fracture  like  limestone,  a  favorable  state  of  the  furnace  is  indicated.  Tints  of  jelloir. 
blue,  or  green  show  that  the  furnace  is  working  cold.  A  deep  brown  or  black  color 
indicates  that  the  supply  of  fuel  is  not  sufficient  to  deoxidize  the  ore,  or  that  the  ore  and 
coal  have  not  been  in  contact  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  purposes  of  deoxidiza- 
tion  and  carbonization. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  SMELTING. 

Instead  of  altering  the  form  and  increasing  the  body  of  the  furnace,  a  better  plan  b 
to  prepare  the  ore  for  a  more  rapid  and  complete  deoxidization  and  carbonization;  and 
this  can  be  done  with  much  economy  by  a  simple  process. 

The  objection  to  an  increase  in  the  height  of  stacks,  to  the  increase  in  area,  and  the 
pulverization  of  the  materials  used,  is  the  strangulation  of  the  draft,  or  the  obstine- 
tion  to  the  free  escape  of  the  vapors  of  combustion ;  but  this  is  provided  for,  while  the 
preparation  is  completed  by  the  following  process : — 

All  ores  should  bo  torrefied  in  kilns  before  going  into  the  ftimace ;  and  this  can  be 
done  at  a  very  trifling  expense  witl\  the  waste  coal  of  the  anthracite  mines,  if  proper 
provisions  are  made  for  the  purpose.  The  cost  of  this  operation  in  kilns  with  waste 
coal  is  not  over  ten  cents  per  ton,  while  that  of  torrefaction  in  the  furnace,  by  our  pre- 
sent process,  is  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton  of  iron  produced  at  present  prices. 

When  the  ore  is  thus  prepared,  the  deoxidization  and  carbonization  are  rapid,  and 
though  the  ore  may  pack  more  closely  in  the  furnace  and  obstruct  the  draft  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  furnace-stack  may  be  much  less  in  elevation,  and  better  reanlts  be 
obtained,  than  in  the  high  furnaces  where  the  torrefaction  is  carried  on  at  the  expmse 
of  the  production  of  iron. 

In  Wales,  where  iron  is  made  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  this  pre- 
paration of  the  ores  is  always  carefully  performed ;  and  we  may  also  practise  it  with 
equal  economy  here. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  improvement  should  stop  at  this  point,  since  still 
greater  economy  can  be  effected  by  carrying  the  preparatory  process  further. 

The  most  refractory  and  massive  ores  after  torrefaction  become  friable  and  easilr 
pulverized :  they  are  therefore  readily  reduced  to  a  powder  by  the  stamping  or  roUing 
process.  In  this  condition  they  are  mixed  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  fine  ooal  or  cai^ 
bon  dust,  to  absorb  the  oxides  of  the  ores  and  carbonise  the  iron.    In  fact,  enough  carbon 
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in  the  shape  of  powdered  anthracite  may  be  added  to  complete  the  fusion  as  well  as  the 
preparation.  To  the  pulTerixed  ore  and  coal  is  then  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime 
to  insure  adhesion  and  for  flux :  the  mass  is  then  made  into  a  stiff  mortar,  and  subse- 
quently into  blocks  by  hand  or  machinery. 

This  process  may  seem  elaborate  and  coetly;  but  from  the  burning  of  the  ore  to  the 
formation  of  the  blocks  ready  for  the  furnace,  not  oyer  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  need 
be  expended  in  labor,  if  the  proper  apparatus  and  machinery  are  provided. 

It  can  always  be  made  convenient  to  dump  the  ores  at  the  top  of  the  calcining  kilns, 
while  the  elevation  of  the  calcined  ores  to  the  top  of  the  pulverizing  and  preparing 
establishment — something  like  our  anthracite  coal-breakers,  but  less  extensive— can  be 
done  by  the  ordinazy  means.  From  this  elevation  the  pulverized  ores,  coal,  and  lime 
descend  to  the  mixing-troughs,  and  from  them  to  the  compressing  machines,  where  the 
compound  is  formed  into  blocks  solid  enough  for  handling,  and  from  whence  they  are 
conveyed  by  self-acting  elevators  to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  to  be  stacked  and  dried  for 
use. 

By  this  mode  one  ton  of  waste  coal,  such  as  is  now  refused  and  is  a  constant  trouble 
and  expense  to  our  coal-miners,  would  be  of  more  service  than  two  tons  of  the  best 

anthracite  lump  as  now  used  in  our  blast-furnaces. 

» 

THE  HEARTH. 

As  stated  and  demonstrated,  the  ores  and  coal  of  the  blast-furnace  should  descend  to 
the  hearth  in  a  condition  for  instant  fusion.  If  they  arrive  in  this  condition  before  the 
blast,  the  amount  of  coal  required  to  reduce  the  carbide  to  fluid  metal  is  limited,  and  the 
process  rapid.  The  iron  fiills  like  rain  through  the  liquid  cinder,  which  covers  and  pro- 
tects it  against  reoxidization  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast.  The  lighter  materials,  such  as 
silica  and  all  earthy  substances,  arise  to  the  surface  and  are  taken  up  by  the  flux.  That 
is,  the  lime  unites  with  the  silica,  &c.  to  form  cinder ;  the  carbon  unites,  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  the  iron,  and  forms  cast  iron ;  while  the  liberated  carbon  of  the  coal,  united 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  of  the  blast,  escapes  as  the  vapors  of  combustion. 

If  the  fluid  carbide  of  iron  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  was  not  protected  by  the 
coyering  flux  or  cinder,  it  would  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  blast,  first  to  a  mal- 
leable iron,  and  then  again  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  magnetio  oxide, 
similar  to  the  scales  which  lie  around  the  blacksmith's  anviL 

THE  CONVERSION  OP  CAST  METAL  INTO  BAR  IRON. 

The  conversion  of  the  cast  pig,  which  is  the  production  of  the  blast-fumaoe,  into  bar 
or  malleable  iron,  is  a  more  costly  and  laborious  operation  than  the  first  process,  or  that 
of  reducing  the  oxide  of  iron  to  the  carbide  of  iron  or  cast-iron. 

The  decarbonization  by  the  process  of  puddling  and  oxidization  is  more  costly  and 

troublesome  than  the  deoxidization  and  carbonisation  in  the  blast-fumaoe,  excluding 

the  cost  of  the  ores.    That  which  is  first  done  to  produce  the  pig  must  be  undone  to 

produce  the  bar.    It  would  thus  appear  that  the  proper  process  would  be  to  produce 

the  bar  direct ;  but  to  the  present  time  we  have  failed  to  do  this  with  as  much  economy 

ss  it  can  be  done,  indirectly,  in  the  blast-furnace:  we  think,  however,  the  difficulty  is 

merely  a  meohaiucal  one,  and  that  its  accomplishment  is  within  the  scope  of  modem 

invention. 

40 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  HOT-BLAST  OVENS* 

'*  On  the  Praetical  RetuUt  obtained  from  Blast-Fumaeee  hy  the  Uee  of  Hot  Blast  of  a  very  Higk 

Teft^eratwe."  * 

One  of  the  most  valuable  papers  read  before  the  British  Association  at  its  xneedng 
this  year  was  one  by  E.  A.  Cowper,  on  the  subject  above  stated.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  blast  is  heated  by  a  cellular  mass  of  brick-work,  on  the  principle  of  Siemens's 
furnace. 

This  plan  of  obtaining  an  intense  heat  is  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  srtf, 
and  we  wonder  that  it  has  not  attracted  greater  attention  in  this  country. 

'*  It  is  not  proposed  to  detain  the  meeting  with  a  history  of  the  numerous  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  raise  the  blast  for  blast-furnaces  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
nor  will  the  author  occupy  much  time  in  the  description  of  the  means  by  which  the 
desired  result  has  been  obtained,  as  a  full  account  of  the  apparatus  was  given  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  held  at  Oxford,  though  the  paper  on  the  subject  was  net 
printed  in  the  Transactions. 

''In  1861,  experimental  stoves  only,  on  the  new  plan,  had  been  erected  and  worked 
for  heating  the  blast  for  one  tweer  out  of  the  five  used  for  one  blast-furnace.  Such 
satisfactory  results  were,  however,  obtained,  that  it  was  clear  that  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing blast  of  a  very  high  temperature  had  been  overcome,  and  Messrs.  Cochrane  k 
Co.,  of  Woodside  Iron- Works,  Dudley,  and  Ormesby  Iron-Works,  near  Middlesboro'-on- 
Tees,  forthwith  erected  large  stoves  on  the  new  plan  for  a  complete  blast-furnace,  and 
it  is  now  proposed,  with  your  permission,  to  lay  before  the  section  the  results  obtained 
during  upwards  of  four  years'  practical  working  with  these  stoves. 

'*The  effect  of  heating  air  on  the  new  plan  was  that  a  temperature  of  blast  of  1150° 
Fah.  was  obtained,  instead  of  only  600^  or  700^,  as  with  cast-iron  pipes  in  the  common 
stoves.  There  was  no  loss  of  blast  from  leakage  owing  to  cracked  or  damaged  cast- 
iron  pipes.  The  iron  produced  was  of  rather  better  quality;  twenty  per  cex^t.  more  iron 
was  made  from  the  same  furnace,  and  fully  5  owt.  of  coke  was  saved  in  the  blast-fbraare 
per  ton  of  iron  made. 

*'  The  details  of  the  construction  of  the  new  stoves  will  be  readily  understood  by 
reference  to  the  drawings. 

"First.  There  are  two  stoves,  which  are  heated  alternately  and  used  alternately  in 
heating  the  cold  air:  these  are  filled  with  brick-work  *set  open,'  or  with  small  spaces 
between  the  bricks,  and  form  regenerators,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Siemens's  '  regene- 
rator furnaces,'  as  now  so  largely  used  in  glass-houses,  gas-works,  iron-works,  &c.,  both 
for  obtaining  great  heat  and  economizing  fuel. 

''The  outside  of  the  stoves  is  of  thin  wrought-iron  plate  lined  with  fire-brick,  the 
iron  skin  being  necessary  to  retain  the  blast  under  pressure,  while  the  fire-brick  resists 
the  heat. 

**  Second.  There  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  stove's  valves,  for  the 
admission  of  gas  and  air  into  a  central  flue,  where  combustion  takes  place  when  a  store 
is  being  heated,  the  products  of  combustion  passing  up  the  flue  and  down  through  the 
mass  of  fire-bricks  forming  the  regenerator,  and  escaping  at  the  bottom  to  the  chimney 
after  the  whole  of  the  heat  has  been  abstracted  by  the  fire-bricks,  the  temperature  of 
the  chimney  being  from  212^  to  250*^,  or  thereabouts,  during  the  time  a  stove  is  being 
heated,  viz. :  for  a  period  of  four  hours.  Then,  when  a  stove  is  hot,  the  gas  and  air  are 
turned  off,  the  chimney-valve  shut,  and  the  cold  blast  is  turned  on  at  the  bottom  of  the 
regenerator,  and  passes  up  through  the  bottom  courses  of  brick-work  in  the  regenerator, 

•  Tnm  the  **  Sdentiflc  Amefrican,"  toI.  ziil.,  No.  31,  New  Serial. 
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thus  rery  qnickly  becoming  heated;  and  paosing  in  the  heated  state  np  through  the 
remaining  oounes  of  brick-work,  and  down  the  central  flue  through  the  hot-blast  valve  to 
the  blast-furnace,  the  process  of  absorption  of  heat  by  the  air  being  so  perfect  that,  as  long 
as  a  few  of  the  top-courses  of  the  brick- work  remain  hot,  the  blast  is  well  heated,  the  va- 
riation in  the  temperature  of  the  blast  being  only  about  100^  Fah.  with  four-hour  changes. 

"Third.  The  gas  for  heating  the  stoves  is  supplied  fi^m  gas-producers,  similar  to 
those  commonly  used  by  Mr.  Siemens  for  his  regenerating  furnaces,  and  which  have 
already  been  described  before  this  Association.  They  consist  of  a  simple  brick  en- 
closure or  fireplace,  with  bars  near  the  bottom,  for  the  admission  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  lur.  The  gas  is  formed  by  slow  combustion  of  a  very  thick  fire,  supplied  with 
poor  coal,  or  slack,  down  a  slope,  or  hopper,  the  gas  passing  off  from  above  the  fuel 
through  pipes  to  the  hot-blast  stoves.  Gas  may,  however,  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
blast-furnace  for  heating  the  stoves,  provided  proper  arrangements  are  made  to  separate 
it  from  the  dust  which  comes  over  from  the  blast-furnace  with  it;  and,  judging  from 
recent  practical  experiments,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done  with  perfect  success. 

"The  late  James  Beaumont  Neilson,  who  did  so  very  much  for  the  iron  manufacture 
by  his  original  invention  of  the  hot^blast  in  1829,  was  sufUciently  long-sighted  to  predict 
the  advantages  that  would  flow  from  the  use  of  blast  of  a  very  high  temperature, 
though,  as  it  happened,  he  was  limited  to  what  could  be  obtained  from  passing  the  air 
through  iron  pipes  exposed  to  a  fire,  as  in  common  stoves. 

"Mr.  Neilson  said,  'In  the  new  regenerator  ovens  that  had  just  been  described,  the 
great  capacity  of  fire-brick  for  heat  had  been  well  taken  advantage  of,  and  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  advance  had  been  by  giving  the  means  of  raising  the  temperature  of 
blast  much  above  the  extreme  limit  practicable  with  the  old  ovens;  and  he  considered 
this  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  working  of  blast-furnaces.  He 
had  no  doubt  the  make  of  iron  would  bo  considerably  increased  by  the  higher  temper- 
ature of  blast  given  by  the  regenerator  ovens.' 

"These  anticipations  have  been  fully  home  out  in  practice  during  upwards  of  four 
years'  regular  working  of  the  stoves.  The  high  temperature  of  the  blast  produces  such 
an  improved  effect  in  the  furnace  that  the  'burden'  is  increased  so  as  to  save  fully  five 
handrcd-weight  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  made;  and  as  there  is  less  fuel  supplied,  so 
there  are  less  impurities  taken  in,  and  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  improved,  the  'tweer- 
breasts'  do  not '  work  hot'  or  bum,  or  give  more  trouble  than  usual,  as  the  burden  is 
increased  as  just  stated.  The  same  furnace  is,  of  course,  enabled  to  do  more  work, 
the  'make'  being  increased  fully  one-fifth:  so  that  a  given  'plant'  produces  20  per  cent. 
more  iron  per  annum,  besides  saving  nearly  Zs,  per  ton  for  coke. 

"  There  is  less  friction  or  loss  of  pressure  of  blast  in  these  stoves  than  in  common 
ones,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  blast  by  leakage  through  cracked  or  burned  cast-iron  pipes 
or  joints.    More  stoves  are  now  being  erected  on  the  same  plan." 

Every  practical  iron-master  will  comprehend  at  once  the  economy  and  benefits  of  the 
foregoing  plan  of  hot-blast  apparatus.  It  is  not  only  commended  by  the  great  increase 
of  temperature  produced,  but  by  its  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  reliability. 

Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  the  common  hot-blast  ovens,  or 
"stoves,'^  formed  with  cast-iron  pipes,  are  familiar  with  their  imperfections.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  a  cast-iron  heater  that  will  give  much  over  half  the  temperature 
of  bUst  obtainable  from  the  regenerator  described. 

But  we  are  far  behind  our  cousins  across  the  water  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
in  the  use  of  the  new  and  wonderful  inventions  perfected  within  the  last  ten  years.  It 
is  true,  Siemens's  regenerators  are  in  use  at  Pittsburg;  yet  but  few  of  our  iron  mana* 
&cturer8  know  much  or  any  thing  about  them.  Their  application  to  the  production  of 
bar  iron  direct  from  the  ore  will  be  considered  further  on. 
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THE  PUDDLmO-PBOCESS. 

The  proceBB  of  puddling,  or  the  decarbonization  of  cast  iron  by  stirring  it  while  in  i 
fluid  condition  and  exposing  all  parts  to  an  oxidizing  current  of  flame  and  air  in  i 
reverberatory  furnace,  was  invented  in  1783--84  by  Mr.  Henry  Gort,  of  Gosport,  Eng- 
land. He  also  invented,  about  the  same  time,  the  use  of  rollers  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing bar  iron  from  the  puddled  blooms  or  balls. 

'*  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  Mr.  Cort  expended  a  fortune  of  £20,000  in 
perfecting  his  invention  for  puddling  iron  and  rolling  it  into  bars  and  plates,  that  he 
was  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  his  discoveries  by  the  villany  of  officials  in  a  high  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  that  he  was  ultimately  left  to  starve  by  the  apathy  and 
selfishness  of  an  ungrateful  country."* 

The  process  of  converting  pig  metal  to  bar  iron  in  the  puddling-fumace,  as  before 
stated,  is  the  reverse  of  the  processes  employed  to  produce  the  pig  from  the  ore  in  the 
blast-furnace.  In  the  pnddling-fumace  Uie  pig  iron  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  condition  by 
a  strong  heat.  In  this  fluid  state  it  is  subject  to  currents  of  flame  and  air  while  agi- 
tated by  the  tools  of  the  puddler.  This  brings  the  iron  into  contact  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  absorbs  or  burns  out  the  carbon  from  the  pig  metal.  In  other  wordfl» 
the  carbon  unites  with  the  oxygen  and  passes  off  as  the  vapors  of  combustion,  leaving 
the  iron  in  a  decarbonized  and  crystalline  condition.  The  crystals  are  elongated  or 
drawn  into  fibres  by  the  rolling  or  hammering  process,  and  thus  form  malleable  or  bar 
iron. 

In  the  puddling-process  great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  puddler  to  prevent  the  burn- 
ing or  oxidization  of  the  iron  when  divested  of  carbon,  which  is  done  by  constantlj 
shifting  the  masses  and  immersing  them  in  the  fluid  cinder  of  the  puddling-hearth. 
The  operation  of  puddling  by  hand  is  very  laborious,  and  can  only  be  done  by  experts 
without  gre%t  loss.  The  stirring  process  should  not  be  suspended  an  instant  from  the 
time  the  iron  is  in  a  fluid  state  until  it  is  ready  to  ball,  or  is  free  from  its  carbon. 

In  the  best  puddling-fumaoes,  expert  puddlers  make  six  heats  per  day,  of  4  owl  to 
each  heat,  or  24  cwt.  of  pigs  used,  and  22  cwt  of  puddled  iron  produced  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  28  cwt.  of  coal  in  the  single  and  17  cwt.  in  the  double  puddling-fumaoes 
to  the  ton  of  puddled  bars  made. 

These  are  tiie  results  of  the  best  English  puddling-fumaces.  We  do  not  do  as  well 
at  home  with  the  best  anthracite  coal.  The  average  consumption  of  coal  in  our  rolling- 
mills  is  three  tons  to  the  ton  of  railroad  bar  produced;  but  Uiis  includes,  of  course,  the 
reheating  and  rerolling  of  the  puddled  bars. 

The  total  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  ton  of  railroad  iron  produced,  from 
the  ore  to  the  rail,  is  an  average  of  five  tons,  in  this  country.  Where  bituminous  coal 
is  used,  the  consumption  is  from  six  to  seven  tons  per  ton  of  rail 


PUDDLING  IBON  BT  MACHINEBT.f 

''At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  En^eers'  Society  of  Birmingham,  a  pi^p^' 
was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  Wombridge  Iron-Works,  on  puddling  iron  by  nuichi- 
nery,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts. 

DSSIBABILITT  OF  THE  IMPROVEMENT. 
"In  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  from  the  crude  pig  iron,  the  purifying  of  the 

•  Iroii,  lt»  HIilorA  PropaiiiM,  ud  PMoesMs  of  llanufkctiira,  by  ^FlUlam  VtirbAim,  0.  Ki,  Ac  4c.,  BtUnboigh. 
t  froQ  Um  ScUiptinc  Ameztoui,  vol.  xitt^  Mo.10,  Kvw  8«i«. 
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metal  bj  the  process  of  paddling  ioyolyes  a  very  heavy  and  long-ooniinaous  hard 
hbor,  since  the  metal,  after  being  smelted  in  the  puddiing-fumace,  has  to  be  oontinu- 
oasly  stirred  for  a  considerable  time  while  'boiling/  in  order  to  expose  it  thorougj^lj  to 
the  action  of  the  ourrent  of  air  passing  through  the  famace,  so  as  to  affect  the  chemi- 
cal changes  required  for  the  separation  and  remoTal  of  the  impurities  combined  with 
the  iron. 

"The  metal  has  then  to  be  'balled  up'  into  separate  masses,  of  about  three-quarter 
cwt  each,  for  the  *  shingling'  hammer ;  and  the  whole  process  extends  over  about  an 
hoar  from  the  time  of  melting  the  pig  iron  for  each  heat,  of  which  six  are  worked  in 
the  day. 

"  The  application  of  machinery  to  puddling  has  been  long  felt  to  be  rery  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  laborious  nature  of  the  process,  owing  to  the  continuous  heavy  work 
required,  and  the  great  heat  to  which  the  men  are  exposed;  and  the  simple  mechanical 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  process,  which  consists  in  merely  a  continuous,  uni- 
form stirring  of  the  material,  renders  it  very  suitable  in  that  respect  for  the  application 
of  machinery.  But  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace  and  the  necessity  for  not 
interfering  with  the  current  of  air  passing  through  it,  which  has  to  be  regulated  and 
changed  as  the  process  advances,  cause  great  difficulty  in  suocessfuUy  carrying  out  the 
application  of  machinery  in  place  of  hand-labor. 

OBJECT  AIMED  AT. 

"  The  object  of  the  writer  has  been  to  employ  machinery  simply  to  aid  the  puddler, 
by  relieving  him  of  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work,  namely,  the  stirring  or  work- 
ing of  the  metal  in  the  puddling-fumace. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  objects  aimed  at  have  been,  by  a  more  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted process  of  stirring  the  metal  to  shorten  the  time  of  puddling,  thereby  econo- 
mising fuel ;  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  iron  by  rendering  the  process  more  uniform 
and  perfect  than  with  hand-labor ;  and  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  furnace  by  working 
larger  charges  than  could  be  both  puddled  and  balled  up  at  one  heat  by  hand-labor 
alone. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  MACHINE  PUDDLER. 

''The  ordinary  puddling-tool,  or  'rabble,'  is  worked  backward  and  forward  in  the 
puddling-fumace  by  a  vertical  arm  outside  the  furnace,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
notch  in  the  handle  of  the  rabble,  dropped  loosely  upon  a  pin  at  the  bottom  of  the  work* 
ing  arm.  This  arm  is  cottered  at  the  top  into  a  horizontal  square  bar  overhead,  sliding 
longitudinally  through  two  guide-sockets,  and  worked  by  connecting-rods  from  a  long 
T-iron  bar  extending  horizontally  across  a  whole  row  of  puddling-fumaces,  the  T-bar 
being  carried  by  anti-friction  rollers.  A  longitudinal  reciprocating  motion  is  given  the 
bar  by  a  crank  at  one  end  driven  by  engine-power.  The  guide  from,  or  sector  carrying 
the  guide-sockets  of  the  sliding  bar,  is  centred  on  a  vertical  pin  immediately  over  the 
door  of  the  puddling-fumace,  and  the  outer  end  is  moved  transversely  from  side  to  side 
with  a  slow  reciprocating  traverse  along  a  guiding  quadrant  by  means  of  a  oonnecting- 
'rod  from  a  crank  which  is  driven  through  a  worm  wheel  and  screw  shafl  extending 
over  the  furnaces  alongside  the  reciprocating  T-bar.  This  bar  works  at  a  speed  of 
about  fifly  strokes  per  minute,  and  has  a  length  of  stroke  of  2  feet  10  inches,  carrying 
the  rabble  with  the  same  length  of  stroke  across  the  floor  of  the  furnace.  The  traverse 
motion  given  by  the  crank,  which  makes  one  revolution  for  every  seventy  strokes  of  the 
rabble,  causes  the  direction  of  each  stroko  to  change  gradually  between  two  extremes  of 
the  gaiding  quadrant,  so  that  the  end  of  the  tool,  instead  of  moving  backward  and  forward 
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always  in  the  same  line,  is  worked  snooessiTelj  oyer  every  portion  of  the  floor  of  the 
fomace,  within  certain  limits,  in  lines  radiating  from  the  working  hole  in  the  door  of  the 
furnace,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  action  in  hand-pnddling. 

''In  the  double  fumaoe  with  a  door  on  each  side,  two  trarersing  cranks  are  set  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  so  that  the  two  rabbles  are  always  working  in  different  parts  of 
the  furnace.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  kept  clear  above  the  furnace  outside,  and 
completely  protected  from  heat,  and  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  men, — ^nothing  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  except  the  rabble  or  puddling-tool,  the  same  as  in  hand-puddhng. 

**  The  double  furnace  is  exactly  the  same  in  construction  in  all  respects  as  the  ordinary 
single  puddling-fumaces,  except  that  it  is  made  with  a  working  door  at  each  side,  and 
is  one  foot  wider  inside. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  MACHINE. 

''When  the  charge  of  pig  iron  is  melted  and  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess of  puddling,  the  apparatus  is  put  in  action  by  simply  dropping  the  notch  in  the 
handle  of  the  rabble,  or  the  pin  in  the  working  arm,  which  is  kept  continuously  in 
motion  by  the  horizontal  reciprocating  T-bar  working  overhead.  The  puddler  changes 
his  tool  from  time  to  time,  as  it  becomes  heated,  by  simply  Hfling  the  notch  in  the 
handle  off  the  pin  in  the  working  arm,  and  replacing  the  tool  with  a  fr^sh  one,  without 
stopping  the  machine;  and  when  the  iron  begins  to  thicken,  he  takes  the  opportunity 
of  each  change  of  tool  to  make  a  few  strokes  by  hand,  in  order  to  collect  the  metal  from 
the  extreme  sides  of  the  furnace  into  the  centre,  which  is  found  to  insure  the  whole 
charge  being  uniformly  worked.  The  usual  time  of  working  with  the  machine  is  about 
25  minutes  with  ordinary  forge  pig  iron,  the  tool  being  changed  five  or  six  times ;  bat 
with  gray  iron  the  time  of  working  is  much  prolonged. 

"  In  the  latter  case  the  machine  is  especially  serviceable,  since  the  iron  keeps  in  a 
fluid  state  much  longer,  and  requires,  consequently,  so  much  more  working;  which 
causes  the  labor  to  be  so  much  more  severe  in  the  case  of  hand-puddling  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  work  any  iron  that  is  very  gray.  With  the  machine, 
however,  this  causes  no  increase  of  labor  to  the  men,  and  only  increases  the  time  of  the 
process. 

"When  the  iron  begins  to  thicken,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  'coming  to  nature,'  the 
machinery  is  disconnected  without  stopping  it,  by  simply  knocking  out  the  cotter  that 
fixes  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  working  arm;  the  arm  then  drops  out,  leaving  the 
furnace-door  entirely  clear  for  the  puddler  to  ball  up  the  iron,  which  is  done  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  puddling*furnaces,  without  the  man  being  in  any  way 
inconvenienced  by  the  machinery  continuing  to  work  overhead. 

ECONOMICAL  RESULTS. 

''The  machine  is  applied  to  ordinary  single  puddling-fumaces  withoat  any  alteration 
being  required  in  the  furnace,-  the  frame  of  the  apparatus  being  merely  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  furnace.    The  double  furnace  is  preferable,  however,  as  it  effects  a  great 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  as  compared  with  a  single  furnace,  and  puddles 
double  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  same  time.    With  the  single  furnace  at  the  writer's 
works,  and  charges  of  5  cwt,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  28  cwt.  per  ton  of  puddled 
bar  made;  but  with  the  double  furnace,  and  charges  of  10  cwt.,  the  consumption  of 
coal  is  only  17  cwt.  per  ton  of  puddled  bar,  being  a  reduction  of  39  per  cent     The 
number  of  heats  or  charges  worked  in  the  single  furnace  is  six  heats  of  5  cwt.  each, 
and  in  the  double  furnace  five  heats  of  10  cwt.  each  per  turn  of  from  nine  to  ten  hours. 
In  working  the  double  furnace  it  is  found  best  to  have  one  puddler  only  and  two  under- 
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hands,  to  aroid  the  diyision  of  responsibility  that  would  arise  in  case  of  two  puddlers 
working  the  same  charge  of  iron. 

SIX  MONTHS'  EXPERIENCE. 

''Mr.  W.  Fisher,  manager  of  Mr.  Bennett's  works,  said,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that 
the  puddling-machines  had  now  been  at  work  constantly  durihg  the  day  for  the  last  six 
months  at  the  Wombridge  Iron-Works,  and  continued  to  work  as  well  now  as  they  did 
when  first  started ;  and  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  repair  any  of  the  working  parts 
since  then,  as  the  machines  had  been  found  very  simple  and  strong.  A  man  went 
ronnd  twice  a  day,  and  put  a  little  oil  on  morning  and  evening ;  and  they  could  be  ^ 
worked  night  and  day  when  desired.  At  first  there  had  been  a  little  difficulty  in  in- 
troducing the  machine;  but  now  the  men  felt  its  advantage,  and  were  anxious  to  have 
il  employed  on  nighi-work  also. 

"The  six  months'  experience  of  the  working  of  the  machine  had  shown  that  5  cwt. 
of  iron  had  been  paddled  by  it  in  the  time  that  a  man  would  take  to  puddle  4  cwt. ; 
and  it  was  also  found  that  the  machine  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  iron.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  hand-puddling  there  was 
the  liability  of  under-hands  to  neglect  their  work,  the  machine  went  steadily  on,  working 
the  tool  constantly  to  and  fro  in  the  furnace  without  any  intermission,  and  kept  the 
iron  well  stirred  during  the  whole  time  that  the  work  was  required  to  be  put  into  it. 
The  consequence  was,  .that  very  seldom  was  a  bit  of  raw  iron  seen  from  the  puddling- 
fomaoes  worked  by  the  machine;  and  the  puddled  bars  were  very  seldom  found  to 
break  off  short  in  the  rolling,  unless  the  iron  was  too  hot  In  the  heavy  operation 
of  puddling,  it  was  impossible  for  any  puddler  to  stand  up  to  hu  work  as  the  machine 
did,  since  the  machine  never  tired,  but  kept  steadily  on  without  rest,  and  at  a  quicker 
rate  of  working  than  in  hand-puddling.  By  using  the  machine  to  do  the  heavy  part 
of  the  work,  it  was  only  required  for  the  puddler  occasionally  to  disengage  the  tool 
and  draw  the  iron  from  the  sides  of  the  furnace  into  the  centre,  leaving  the  machine 
during  the  rest  of  the  time  to  perform  its  work  alone.  When  the  iron  was  ready  for 
balling  up,  the  puddler  came  fresh  to  the  work;  and,  from  the  men  being  relieved  of 
the  severest  part  of  the  labor,  the  furnaces  worked  by  the  machine  turned  out  about  5 
cwt  at  each  heat,  and  six  heats  during  the  day,  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  as 
was  used  for  the  ordinary  heats  of  only  4  cwt.  in  hand-puddling,  with  six  heats  per 
day.  The  average  result  of  a  day's  work  with  the  machine  vras  about  28}  cwt.  of 
puddled  iron  from  30  cwt.  of  pig  iron,  as  compared  with  about  22}  cwt.  of  puddled 
iron  from  24  cwt.  of  pig  iron  by  hand-puddling.  The  improvements  effected  by  the 
machine  were,  therefore,  that  it  produced  a  better  quality  of  iron,  with  a  decreased 
consumption  of  fuel,  and  turned  out  more  iron  in  the  same  time. 

''The  machine  did  not  interfere  with  the  wages  of  the  under-hands,  as  they  had  to  be 
employed  the  same  as  without  the  machine;  whilst  the  puddler's  wages  were  increased 
by  his  being  enabled  to  turn  out  more  iron  in  the  same  time." 

We  have  witnessed  and  heard  of  several  attempts  to  puddle  iron  by  machinery,  but 
none  of  the  inventions  with  which  we  are  familiar  were  successfully  applied.  The  plan 
described  in  the  foregoing  quotation  is  undoubtedly  practical  and  economical,  and  may 
be  applied  at  all  our  rolling-mills  with  much  benefit  to  proprietors  and  puddlers.  There 
are,  however,  several  other  modes,  which  we  will  briefly  describe. 

« 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PUDDLING. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  pig  metal  was  always  refined  in  the  finery-furnace  by  the  pneu- 
matio  prcNBess  before  use  in  the  puddling-furnace.  It  has  been  found  practical  and  more 
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eoonomioal,  however,  to  deozidi2e  the  metal  at  one  process  by  ''boiling**  it  in  die  pud- 
dling operation.  This  simply  consists  in  the  rapid  ebullition  of  the  gases  produced  by 
the  more  highly  carbonized  and,  consequently,  more  fluid  cast  iron.  The  "boiling^' 
process  is  more  tedious  and  laborious  than  common  puddling  of  refined  metal,  on 
account  of  the  stirring  necessary  to  burn  out  the  larger  amount  of  carbon  in  the  pig 
metal. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Bloomfield  Iron-Works,  Tipton,  England,  first  introduced  the  boiling 
process  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  James  Nasmyth  patented  an  improyed  process  of  puddling  in  1854,  which  con- 
rists  in  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  steam  at  a  low  pressure  into  the  molten 
metal  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  as  soon  as  melted.  The  steam  has  both  a  mechanical 
and  chemical  action  on  the  iron :  being  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  melted  metal, 
the  steam  is  instantly  rarefied  and  difiused  upwards,  violently  agitating  the  iron  and 
causing  the  exposure  of  fresh  surfaces  to  the  oxygen  passing  through  the  furnace  and 
the  action  of  the  steam. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  steam  is  by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  bent  at  the  end,  which 
enters  the  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  passing  down  through  the  melted  metaL  This 
pipe  is  held  horizontal  by  the  puddler,  and  is  swung  on  a  ball-joint,  which  connects 
with  a  perpendicular  pipe  leading  from  the  boilers.  The  workman  can  thus  pass  tlM 
horizontal  steam-pipe  oyer  the  entire  hearth  of  the  furnace.  So  rapid- is  the  operation 
of  steam,  thus  applied  in  decarbonizing  the  metal,  that  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
minutes  the  mass  begins  to  thicken,  and  the  operation  is  then  finished  by  the  "rabble" 
of  the  puddler.  The  time  saved  by  this  simple  process  is  considerable,  and  that  duriog 
the  hottest  and  most  laborious  part  of  the  process.  It  is  possible  this  mode  of  puddling 
may  be  superior  to  the  machinery  formerly  described,  and  in  connection  with  the  gas 
puddling^fumaoe,  which  has  been  in  use  in  Silesia,  Germany,  for  twenty-four  years 
with  great  success,  the  operations  of  decarbonizing  pig  metal  in  the  puddling-fumacc 
would  be  much  simplified  and  economized. 

The  Silesian  gas-furnace  is  much  the  same  as  the  common  reverberatory  furnace, 
except  that  it  is  much  larger,  and  that  the  fireplace  is  occupied  by  a  gas-generator  en 
the  Siemens  principle,  which  gives  an  intense  beat  and  saves  33  per  cent,  of  the  fuel, 
while  the  puddling  process  is  shortened  and  simplified. 

In  these  furnaces  the  decarbonization  is  effected  by  the  pneumatic  process,  the  air 
being  blown  into  the  metal  from  each  side  of  the  furnace,  on  the  same  principle  first 
applied  in  the  Bessemer  converter, — ^tbe  charges  being  about  40  cwt.  instead  of  4  and  5 
as  used  in  hand-puddling.  The  make  is  improved,  while  the  saving  of  metal,  fuel, 
time,  and  labor  is  very  great. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  STEEL. 

Steel  is  produced  from  iron,  direct  from  the  ores,  by  extracting  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  from  cast  iron,  or  by  adding  carbon  to  malleable  or  bar  iron.  It  is 
simply  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  as  cast  iron  is ;  but  cast  iron  contsuns  frrm 
one  to  five  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  steel  conttuns  only  from  a  half  to  one  p^r 
cent,  of  carbon.  The  best  steel  known  to  the  cutlers  of  England  and  the  swon!- 
makers  of  Damascus  is  produced  by  the  wootz  manufacturers  of  India,  whoso  opera- 
tions have  been  conducted  since  the  days  of  Alexander,  or  perhaps  before  the  birth  of 
Brahma.  (?) 

Steel  can  be  made  in  the  Catalan  forge  m  small  qbantities,  by  using  less  ore  and 
more  charcoal,  and  simply  raising  the  tuyer  to  prevent  the  blast  from  burning  the  car- 
bon from  the  loup;  but  the  steel  so  produced  is  very  variable:  sometimes  a  bloom  of 
excellent  steel  may  be  produced,  but  more  frequently  it  may  contain  too  much  carbon, 
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ind  be  simple  "pot-metal''  or  oast  iron;  or  too  little  carbon,  and,  consequently,  onlj 
wronght  or  malleable  iron. 

Steel  has  been  produced  as  a  carburet  by  simply  decarbonizing  cast  iron  in  rarious 
ways  for  a  long  time.  The  process  of  refining  pig  metal  formerly  in  general  use,  to 
prepare  it  for  the  puddling-fumace  by  blowing  air  into  the  liquid  metal  in  the  "finery- 
famace,''  partially  effects  the  decarbonization  of  pig  metal  and  forms  steel  if  continued. 
Bnt  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  finery-furnace,  and  the  action  of  the  air  blow- 
ing from  the  surface  downwards,  instead  of  from  the  bottom  upwards,  does  not  admit 
of  economical  or  uniform  results,  since  the  iron  becomes  oxidized  before  the  whole  is 
sufficiently  decarbonized  to  form  steel. 

A  similar  process,  however,  has  been  long  in  operation  at  the  celebrated  steel  and 
ironworks,  called  Konigshutte  (king's  forge),  in  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  where  ''natu- 
ral steel,*'  or  a  carburet,  is  made  direct  from  the  cast  iron  by  means  of  a  furnace  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  refining  furnace;  but  the  blast  is  supplied  from  below,  and  the 
pig  metal,  when  melted,  falls  down  through  the  blast  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  in  the 
shape  of  steel, — a  process  which  may  be  made  equally  available  with  that  now  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  the  Bessemer  process ;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  same  use  ia 
made  of  air  for  the  decarbonization  of  cast  iron  in  the  puddling  process,  except  that  it 
is  blown  into  the  melted  liquid  in  the  latter,  while  the  metal  falls  through  the  blast  in 
the  former. 

Cast  iron  may  be  thoroughly  deoxidized  and  refined  by  falling,  while  in  a  molten 
condition,  through  a  strong  blast  of  air  and  steam,  the  steam  being  produced  by  jets  of 
water,  or  by  the  falling  of  the  metal  into  water.  As  shown  in  the  Nasmyth  invention, 
described  in  a  former  page,  steam  is  more  effectual  than  air  in  deoxidizing  cast  iron. 

CONVERSION  OF  BAR  IRON  TO  STEEL. 

As  before  stated,  we  first  deoxidize  and  then  carbonize  iron,  to  convert  it  from  the  ore 
to  the  pig ;  we  then  decarbonize  it  by  oxidization,  to  form  bar  iron ;  and  lastly,  we  car- 
bonize it  again  without  the  aid  of  oxygen,  to  form  the  steel  of  cementation.  This  is 
truly  a  roundabout  way  to  accomplish  that  which  should  and  can  be  done  in  the  first 
process  by  the  proper  mechanical  arrangement  This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  done 
in  a  successful  and  economical  manner  within  our  experience.  Nor  do  we  think  it  can 
be  done — except  for  the  production  of  superior  grades  of  steel — in  competition  with 
the  blast-furnace  and  the  new  application  of  air  as  a  decarbonizer,  since  no  mechanical 
arrangement  can  supersede  the  blast-furnace  on  the  score  of  economy,  provided  the 
improvemento  of  modem  science  and  experience  are  applied  as  they  arise. 

STEEL  OP  CEMENTATION. 

Steel  of  cementation,  or  that  made  from  superior  bars  or  good  soft  iron,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  proper  quantity  of  carbon,  is  the  most  uniform  and  best  for  all  the  require- 
mento  of  the  arte  that  has  yet  been  produced,  or  is  likely  to  be  produced  for  some  time 
to  come,  by  any  other  process.  It  has  already  been  supe^eded,  however,  by  Bessemer 
steel  for  most  common  uses,  in  which  fine  steel  is  not  a  necessity. 

The  best  steel  can  only  be  made  from  the  best  iron,  whether  by  one  process  or 
another;  but,  in  the  process  of  cementation,  superior  charcoal  iron  must  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  order  to  produce  good  steel ;  yet  the  best  cast  steel  for  tools  and  cutlery 
cannot  be  made  even  from  superior  charcoal  bar  unless  produced  from  peculiar  ores  or 
mixed  with  the  carburet  of  manganese. 

The  steel-manufacturers  of  England  formerly  imported  all  their  bar  iron  from 
Sweden  or  Russia,  but  they  subsequently  found  the  iron  of  Ulverston,  England,  and 
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of  Madras,  India,  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  Danemora  iron,  which  sold  freely 
at  £36  per  ton  when  other  brands  of  good  Swedish  charcoal  iron  sold  for  £15  the  ton. 

The  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  generally  forms  the  best. bar  iron  for  cementation, 
but  only  peculiar  kinds  of  this  ore  produce  naturally  the  rare  qualities  of  the  Dtne- 
mora  iron.  We  find  this  peculiar  ore  in  sereral  localities  in  the  United  States,  bat 
always  in  the  yicinity  of  limestone  and  always  accompanied  with  a  small  peroe&t^e 
of  manganese. 

But  in  1839,  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Heath,  of  England,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  man- 
ganese in  the  production  of  steel.  It  was  found  that  by  the  introduction  of  one  per 
cent,  or  less  of  carburet  of  manganese  into  the  melting-pot  along  with  the  broken  ben 
of  blister  steel,  a  cast  steel  was  obtained,  after  fusion,  of  a  quality  much  superior  to 
that  manufactured  from  common  charcoal  iron  without  the  manganese. 

In  1843,  25,000  tons  of  steel  were  conrerted  in  England;  and  of  that  quantity  not 
more  than  2500  tons  were  made  from  the  imported  bar.  At  one  time,  70,000  ton^  of 
foreign  bar  iron  were  annually  imported  into  England  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  tnd 
other  purposes,  for  which  domestic  iron  is  now  almost  exclusively  used ;  but  Mr.  Heath's 
inyention  enabled  the  steel-makers  of  England  to  produce  good  common  steel  eyen  from 
ordinary  coke  iron.  This  inyention  has  also  made  the  Bessemer  process  a  practical  in- 
dustry. 

BLISTER  STEEL. 

Blister  steel  is  a  carburet  of  iron  and  the  products  of  the  cementing  furnace.  It  u 
made  by  enclosing  thin  bars  of  wrought  iron  in  an  air-tight  chest  with  powdered  char- 
coal, subjected  to  a  strong  heat  for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  gradualij 
for  fiye  or  six  more.  About  two  tons  of  coal  are  used  to  the  ton  of  blister  steel  pro- 
duced, and  about  the  same  amount  to  fuse  the  blister  steel  in  crucibles  for  the  8uU«- 
quent  production  of  cast  steeL 

SHEER  STEEL 

is  made  by  reheating  the  blister  steel  and  drawing  it  out  under  a  tilt-hammer.  It  lo^es 
part  of  its  carbon  by  this  process,  and  becomes  softer  and  less  crystalline  in  conse- 
quence. Sheer  steel  is  used  extensiyely  for  heayy  springs  aud  a  great  variety  of  common 
purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  often  used  in  the  place  of  iron,  since  it  is  worked  with  equal 
facility  by  good  smiths;  while  its  strength,  elasticity,  and  hardness  under  temper,  wher« 
desired,  renders  it  superior  to  iron  for  most  purposes;  but  the  increase  of  price,  owing 
to  the  greater  cost  of  production  by  the  old  processes,  is  much  against  its  use  generally. 
By  the  pneumatic  process,  however,  steel  having  much  the  same  quality  may  be  made 
cheaper  than  iron. 

CAST  STEEL. 

Cast  steel  is  made  by  melting  blister  steel  in  fire-clay  crucibles;  but,  nnce  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  is  dissipated  in  the  fusion,  the  steel  used  for  this  purpose  is  more  highly 
converted,  or  charged  with  more  carbon  in  tbe  cementing  furnace,  than  that  which  is 
used  for  other  purposes;  but  the  amount  of  carbon  taken  up  by  the  bars  is  never  over 
one  per  cent.,  and  seldom  more  than  one-half  per  cent.  The  fuel  used  in  the  cast-steel 
furnaces  of  England  is  a  dense,  pure  coke.  When  melted,  the  steel  is  poured  into  cast- 
iron  moulds,  of  such  sizes  and  shapes  as  may  be  desired;  for  ordinary  uses,  however, 
it  is  drawn  under  the  hammer  to  bar  steeL 
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CEMIIITINO  FttBNACES. 


We  do  not  pTopoM  to  elaboraie  the  method  of  producing  steel  by  the  old  processes, 
but  simply  to  give  the  chief  points,  in  order  to  trace  the  modw  and  means  of  the  manu- 
lactuffi,  and  to  illustrate  the  new  deTelopmenta  or  inventionH  which  arrive  at  the  deiired 
object  directly,  ioBtead  of  indirectly,  as  by  the  old  and  roundabout  process  of  decar- 
boniution  and  tecarbonisation. 


Fio  188. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  fnmace  of  cemantation,  in  which  bar  iron  is  converted  into  bar  or  blister  steel,  is 
rcjireBeuted  in  the  foregoing  figures.  It  is  generally  rectangular,  and  covered  in  by  a 
groined  or  cloister  arch;  it  contains  two  cementiDg-chesta,  c.  c,  made  either  of  fire- 
etoDe  or  firfr-brick;  each  chest,  or  com  en  ting-trough,  is  about  2}  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep, 
and  12  feet  long,  and  capable  of  cementing  about  six  tons  of  bar  iron  at  each  heat. 
One  of  these  chests  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  fire-grate  A  B,  which  occupies  tiie 
-whole  length  of  the  fumai^e,  and  is  from  13  to  14  feet  lone;.  The  grate  is  14  inches 
broad,  and  rests  from  10  to  12  inches  below  the  inferior  plane  or  bottom-level  of  the 
cbeata;  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  arch  above  the  chests  is  5^  feet;  the  bottom  of  the 
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chests  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  so  that  the  bars  do  not  need  to  be  lifted 
high  in  charging  the  furnace. 

The  flame  rises  between  the  two  chests,  passes  also  below  and  around  them  through 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  flues  <2,  and  issues  from  the  furnace  by  an  opening,  JET,  in  the 
top  of  the  vault,  and  by  orifices,  t,  which  communicate  with  the  chimneys  placed  in  the 
angles.  The  whole  is  placed  within  a  large  cone  of  bricks  25  or  30  feet  high,  and  open 
at  top ;  this  cone  increases  the  draft,  makes  it  more  regular,  and  carries  off  the  smoke 
from  the  establishment. 

The  furnace  has  three  doors:  two,  T,  above  the  chests  serve  to  admit  and  remove  the 
bars;  they  are  about  7  or  8  inches  square;  in  each  of  them  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  is  put, 
folded  back  on  its  edges,  so  as  to  save  the  wall  in  sliding  the  bars  in  and  out  of  the 
chests. 

A  workman  enters  by  the  middle  door  P  to  arrange  the  bars;  the  trial  bars  are  taken 
out  from  time  to  time  through  the  apertures  s,  which  are  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  bars  are  laid  in  strata  in  the  chests  along  with  powdered  charcoal  made  from 
young  timber;  these  bars  are  three  inches  broad,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick;  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  but  are  separately  imbedded  in  the  charcoal; 
the  uppermost  layer  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loamy  matter  from  4  to  5  inches  thick. 

The  furnace  must  be  heated  gradually,  not  reaching  ite  maximum  temperature  before 
8  or  9  days,  while  the  cooling  lasts  5  or  6  days,  and  the  whole  operation  18  or  20  days. 
About  13  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  in  this  period. 

Many  of  our  old  steel-manufacturers  make  a  great  mystery  about  the  secret  in- 
gredients— ashes,  salt,  Sus, — which  it  was  insisted  must  be  used;  but  the  best  steel  can 
be  made  without  them  as  well  as  with  them. 

THE  PNEUMATIC  PROCESS. 

Steel  has  been  made  by  this  process  in  Germany  for  a  long  period,  while  it  has  fire- 
quently  been  produced,  both  by  accident  and  design,  direct  from  the  ore,  by  using  more 
or  less  air  in  the  operation  of  smelting,  and  more  or  less  carbon  (coal)  in  the  conversion 
from  ore  to  metal. 

The  most  economical  and  practical  application  of  oxygen  for  the  decarbonization  of 
cast  iron  is  when  the  metal  is  fluid  and  direct  from  the  blast-furnace.  It  can  then  be 
changed  from  a  carburet  to  a  soft  iron  by  the  process  of  oxidization,  or  by  burning  oat 
the  carbon  by  passing  air  through  the  fluid  mass  at  high-pressure.  This  process  is  the 
same  in  efiect  as  that  which  is  produced  in  the  puddling-fumace  with  so  much  more 
labor  and  cost.  By  that  process,  however,  the  pig  metal  is  remelted  (as  it  is  frequently 
done  in  this)  and  the  fluid  mass  is  exposed  to  currents  of  flame  and  air  passing  over  the 
surface  by  constant  stirring,  as  formerly  described.  By  the  pneumatic  process  the  ur 
is  blown  with  great  force  up  through  the  molten  metal,  and,  of  course,  accomplishes 
the  same  object  more  completely  and  with  much  greater  economy. 

The  great  difficulty  has  been  in  the  mechanical  appliances  for  effecting  this  purpose, 
and  the  experience  required  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  blast,  the  time  of  deoxidi- 
zation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  products  by  the  requisite  admixture  of  manganese, 
which  is  a  necessity,  for  the  production  of  good  iron  or  steel. 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  obtained  in  this  country  and  Europe  for  the  employ- 
ment of  air,  steam,  or  gas  in  the  deoxidization  of  cast  iron.  But  we  do  not  think 
any  patent  can  cover  a  process  which  has  been  in  use  for  ages.  The  mechanical 
means,  however,  of  applying  air  to  this  purpose  is  open  to  competition,  and  always  has 
been. 

Henry  Bessemer,  of  England,  has  been  the  most  suocessful  in  this  application,  and 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  practical  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  the  great 
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roTolatioD  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  steel  now  going  on,  by  which  it  may  become 
less  Taluable  than  pure  iron  in  regard  to  cost. 

THE  BESSEMER  AND  KELLY  PATENTS. 

The  Bessemer  patent  for  the  United  States  was  issued  November  11,  1856 ;  but  on 
a  trial  of  int^erence  at  our  Patent  Office,  between  Mr.  Bessemer  and  William  Kelly, 
of  Eddyrille,  Kentucky,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  the  prior  inventor,  and  a 
patent  was  accordingly  issued  to  him  on  the  20th  of  January,  1857. 

Messrs.  Winslow,  Griswold  &  Holly,  of  Troy,  New  York,  have  obtained  rights 
under  Mr.  Bessemer's  patents  for  the  United  States ;  while  the  Wyandotte  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Detroit^  Michigan,  are  operating  under  the  Kelly  patent  Between  these 
parties,  or  rather  between  Mr.  Bessemer  and  Mr.  Kelly,  an  Important  law-suit  is  now 
pending,  which  will  determine  the  priority  and  relative  rights  of  the  patentees,  and 
perhaps  fix  the  tithe  or  tribute  which  our  steel-manufacturers  must  pay  to  England  for 
the  next  generation. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  we  first  saw  Mr.  Kelly^s  process  tried,  and  it  was 
then  acknowledged  practical  and  valuable ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  manufacturing 
interests,  and  the  slight  encouragement  given  to  our  iron-industry,  had,  and  has,  so 
crashed  its  spirit  of  enterprise  that  but  few  of  our  iron-masters  are  willing  to  risk  the 
expense  of  adopting  new  improvements,  and  none  that  cared  to  experiment  with  new 
inventions  until  they  are  forced  'to,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  developments 
which  invention  and  improvement  have  made  in  England. 

We  must  either  stop  manufacturing  steel  or  follow  her  example,  and  even  then  we 
cannot  make  steel  in  competition  with  her  cheap  labor,  perfected  improvements,  and 
vast  capitaL  Nothing  will  avail  us  but  the  protection  afforded  by  war  or  tariffs;  and  no 
sensible  man  will  court  the  former  when  tiie  latter  is  so  much  more  available,  econo- 
mical, and  safe ;  but  better  the  former  than  no  protection  to  our  industry. 

The  foUowing  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wyandotte  Company  of  Detroit* 
in  relation  to  Uie  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Kelly  process,  under  rights  granted  by 
our  Patent  Office,  afler  a  full  consideratioA  of  the  priority  of  invention  and  relative 
claims  of  both  KeUy  and  Bessemer,  demonstrates  practically  that  we  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  swell  the  vast  revenaes  of  Bessemer  or  pay  tribute  to  England.  The  inven- 
tion of  Josiah  M.  Heath  made  the  pneumatic  process  practical,  and  is  really  the  only 
original  and  scientific  part  of  the  invention :  the  subsequent  operations  are  merely 
mechanical,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  accomplishing  the  object.  But  Bessemer 
pays  no  royalty  to  the  heirs  of  the  unfortunate  Heath.  The  steel-manufaoturers  of 
Sheffield  pirated  his  patent  rights,  and,  though  they  made  forty  per  cent,  by  the  ope- 
ration, they  confederated  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  truly  worthy  inventor ;  and 
though  England  has  saved  many  millioiiB  of  pounds  per  annum  by  this  original  inven- 
tion, she  gave  no  reward  to  the  man  who  rendered  her  so  in4>ortant  and  valuable  a 
serrice,  and  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  his  family. 

The  researches  and  inventions  of  the  scientific  and  able  Mushet  have  also  rendered 
great  and  important  service  to  the  pneumatic  process  now  known  in  England  as  the 
'*  Bessemer, '^  by  Ids  experiments  to  ascertain  the  proper  alloys  and  combination  of 
other  metals  with  iron  to  give  it  the  necessary  quality  for  the  production  of  steel.  But 
Mr.  Bessemer  entirely  ignores  the  claims  of  Mushet,  and  treats  him  as  his  predecessors 
treated  Heath. 
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LETTER  FROM  ROBERT  W.  HUNT,  OP  THE  WYANDOTTE  STEEL-WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

"  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  October  27, 1865. 
"  BiTRD  Patterson,  Esq.,  Pottsyille,  Pa. 

**  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Yardley,  in  which  he  tells  me  you  are 
mnch  interested  in  the  pneumatic  process  of  making  steel,  and  desires  me  to  write  yoa 
on  the  subject. 

"  I  do  this  with  much  pleasure,  and  regret  that  I  am  oompelled  to  be  somewhat  re- 
strained and  guarded  in  my  statements. 

"  But  an  important  suit  is  about  taking  place  in  regard  to  the  different  claims  of 
patents  on  the  process,  and,  as  the  parties  by  whom  I  am  now  employed  are  largely 
interested,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  write  as  freely  as  I  should  like.  Kelly  of  America 
and  Bessemer  of  England  both  have  patents  on  tiie  process  in  thisoonntiy.  The  works 
at  this  place  are  carried  on  under  Kelly's  license ;  while  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Winslow,  Griswold  &  Holly,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  conducted  under  rights  purchased  from 
Bessemer.    Which  of  the  two  has  the  best  claim,  time  must  decide. 

"At  these  works  we  have  one  three-ton  converter,  which  has  been  in  use  about  a 
year ;  and  we  are  now  putting  up  another  of  like  sise. 

"  Since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  works  I  have  taken  the  metal  direct  from  the  blast- 
furnace, the  converter  being  in  the  furnace-casting  house.  We  run  the  iron  into  a  large 
ladle,  and,  afler  weighing,  hoist  it  with  rotary  engines  and  pour  into  the  converter.  The 
blast  is  then  turned  on,  and  kept  at  a  pressure  of  about  15  pounds  and  a  velocity  of  300 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  blowing  is  continued  until  the  carbon  is  burned  out  of  the 
iron, — ^the  length  of  time  required  being  governed  by  the  grade  of  iron  treated,  and 
ranging  from  18  to  36  minutes,  when  a  certain  proportion  of  melted  Franklinite  pig 
from  New  Jersey  is  run  into  the  converter  and  mixed  with  the  decarbonized  metal 
This  gives  it  the  right  proportion  of  carbon  and  manganese.  This  part  of  the  process 
was  invented  by  Mushet  of  England.  Afler  mixing  the  two  metals,  the  contents  of  the 
converter  are  poured  into  a  ladle,  from  which  it  is  tipped  into  cast-iron  ingot-moulds, 
from  which  the  steel  is  removed  when  cold  and  is  ready  to  be  forged.  By  using  the 
metal  direct  from  the  blast-furnace  I  save  the  fuel  necessary  for  remelting  the  iron,  and 
the  waste  incident  in  that  process,  while  I  am  able  to  produce  just  as  fine  a  quality  of 
steel  as  is  made  at  any  other  pneumatic  works.  I  am  sorry  that  the  distance  prevents 
my  sending  you  some  specimens  of  the  steel :  it  is  very  peculiar  in  its  character,  and 
for  very  many  purposes  is  very  valuable.  While  it  will  weld  firmly  at  a  sand  hcat^  it 
will  take  a  good  temper ;  it  is  very  strong  and  stiff,  while  it  will  bend  double  when  cold 
without  showing  a  flaw.  This  fits  it  for  all  kinds  of  machinery  where  strength  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  fact  that  you  obtain  work  without  any  welds  renders  it  much  safer 
and  lasting.  Its  being  so  much  stronger  than  iron  will  allow  it  to  be  rolled  into  boiler- 
plate that  is  much  thinner  than  ordinary,  and  thus  save  in  weight  and  fuel. 

'*  The  selling  price  in  England  is  three  times  that  of  the  same  articles  in  iron :  at 
least,  this  is  so  to  the  best  of  my  information.  Our  works  are  not  running  just  now,  as 
I  stopped  on  last  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  ahead  the  addition  and  improve- 
ments, which  I  hope  to  have  finished  about  the  1st  of  December. 

"  We  have  one  of  McKenzie's  cupolas,  m  which  we  can  melt  iron  for  the  proee^ 
when  the  blast-furnace  is  not  working  well  or  when  we  wish  to  use  a  different  grade  of 
iron  from  that  made  here. 

"  This  is  an  Americanism,  and  waf>  first  tried  at  these  works  in  last  June. 

"  The  Troy  manufacturers  have  since  adopted  the  same  plan. 
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"In  England  they  nse  reyerberatory  faniaoes  which  require  about  one  pound  of  ooal 
to  two  of  iron.    In  the  cupola  one  pound  of  coal  will  melt  from  eight  to  ten  of  iron. 

"  In  mj  opinion,  this  process  is  certain  to  be  largely  introduced  in  this  country,  and 
while  the  dispute  about  the  patents  may  retard  its  development,  it  will  take  place  sooner 
or  later.  Very  many  of  our  irons  are  fitted  for  the  process.  The  kind  we  use  is  Lake 
Superior  charcoal.  Any  further  information  which  I  can  give  you  will  be  most  happily 
rendered.    I  remain 

"  Tours,  truly,         ^ 

"  RoBiBT  W.  Hunt." 

s 

THE  PNEUMATIC  PROCESS  OP  MANTTPACTURING  STEEL  AND  MALLEABLE 
IRON  BT  THE  BESSEMER  PATENT   IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Mechanical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  by  Henry  Bessemer,  on  his  process  of  manufacturing  steel,  will 
illustrate  the  subject  fully,  and  present  to  our  readers  a  clear  exposition  of  the  me- 
chanical means  now  employed  and  the  mechanical  difficulties  through  which  they  were 
obtained : — 

''On  the  13th  of  August,  1856,  the  author  had  the  honor  of  reading  a  paper  before 
the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham.  This  paper,  entitled 
'The  Manufacture  of  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel  without  Fuel,'  was  the  first  account  that 
appeared  shadowing  forth  the  important  manufacture  now  generally  known  as  the 
Bessemer  process. 

"It  was  only  through  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  George  Rennie,  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  this  Association,  that  the  invention  was,  at  that 
early  stage  of  its  development,  thus  prominently  brought  forward;  and  when  the 
author  reflects  on  the  amount  of  labor  and  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  that 
were  found  to  be  still  necessary  before  any  commercial  results  from  the  working  of  the 
process  were  obtained,  he  has  no  doubt  whatever  but  that,  if  the  paper  at  Cheltenham 
bad  not  then  been  read,  the  important  system  of  manufactare  to  which  it  gave  rise 
would  to  this  hour  have  been  wholly  unknown. 

"The  diagram  shows  in  section  the  original  fixed  converting-vessel,  as  patented 
and  erected  in  London  for  experimental  purposes  in  1856.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
tuyers  were  passed  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  the  result 
was  that  the  blast  of  air  entered  only  a  short  distance  into  the  fluid  mass,  and  much  of 
it  escaped  upwards  between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  metal.  The  effect  of  this 
was  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  brick  lining,  caused  by  the  excessive  temperature 
^aerated  in  the  process  and  the  solvent  property  of  the  resulting  silcate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  which  sometimes  destroyed  a  lining  of  half  a  brick  in  thickness  during  the 
blowing  of  two  charges  of  metal  for  about  twenty  minutes  each.  Another  difficulty 
arose  from  the  impossibility  of  stopping  the  process  without  running  out  the  metal ;  for 
if  the  blowing  ceased  for  one  instant  the  fluid  metal  would  run  into  the  tuyers  and 
9top  them  up. 

"  A  great  inconvenience  of  the  fixed  vessel  also  arose  from  the  danger  and  difficulty 
in  tapping  out  the  fluid  malleable  iron  with  a  bar,  after  the  manner  of  tapping  an  ordi- 
nary cupolarfnmace;  for  the  blast  had  to  be  continued  during  the  whole  time  the 
charge  was  running  out  of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  remaining  portions  from 
entering  the  tuyers.  A  similar  difficulty  arose  while  running  in  the  crude  metal  from 
the  melting-furnace,  since  it  was  necessary  to  turn  out  the  blast  before  any  metal  was 
run  into  the  vessel:  the  first  portions  so  run  in  were,  in  consequence,  partially  decar^ 
bonized  before  the  whole  of  the  crude  metal  had  left  the  melting-furnace. 
"Theee  were  among  the  more  prominent  difficulties  that  had  to  be  remedied.    It  is, 
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however,  satiefactory  to  know  that  even  in  thia  its  infant  itate  the  procefls  and  ap|»- 
ratus  were  practically  successful,  in  proof  of  which  there  is  placed  upon  the  table  part 
of  a  malleable  iron  railway-bar  made  from  pig  iron,  at  Baxter  House,  by  blowing  air 
through  it  in  the  apparatus  just  described,  the  fluid  malleable  iron  having  been  ran 
into  a  lO-inch-square  ingot-mould  and  the  bloom  so  made  rolled  direct  into  the  bar 
shown.  The  small  malleable  iron  forged  gun  wiU  serve  as  an  example  of  the  cleitf- 
ness  and  freedom  from  cracks  or  flaws  in  malleable  iron  so  made  and  forged  under  the 
steiam-hammer.  It  is  one  of  the  early  productions  of  the  process,  and,  like  the  mal- 
leable iron  rail,  was  made  wholly  without  any  recarboniziug  of  the  metal  or  the  em- 
ployment of  spiegeleisen  or  manganese  in  any  form  whatever.  Malleable  iron  so  made 
from  hematite  pig  iron  is  red  short,  like  all  other  wrought  iron  made  wholly  from 
hematite ;  but  that  it  is  perfectly  malleable  and  extremely  tough  when  cold  may  be 
seen  on  examination  of  the  iron  rope  exhibited,  which  consists  of  four  rods  of  l}-inch 
round  iron  twisted  cold  into  a  close  coil.  These  bars  extended  13  inches  in  length  in  4 
feety  and  were  reduced  nearly  |  inch  in  diameter  in  the  operation  of  twisting,  thni 
showing  that  malleable  iron  so  made  possesses  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ductility. 

'*  It  may  be  remembered  that  an  important  part  of  the  process,  as  described  at  Chel- 
tenham in  1856,  consisted  in  tapping  the  fluid  crude  iron  from  the  blast-fumaee,  and 
allowing  it  to  flow  direct  into  the  oonverting*vessel  and  be  there  blown  to  the  extent 
.only  of  decarbonizing  it  so  fair  as  to  produce  cast  steeL  This  part  of  the  original  pro- 
gramme has  been  most  successfully  carried  out  in  Sweden,  where  an  extensive  esta* 
blishment  for  its  manufacture  has  been  erected  by  M.  Goranson,  of  Gefle.  The  large 
steel  circular  saw  plate  exhibited  is  an  example  of  the  conversion  of  crude  cast  iron  nm 
direct  from  the  blast-furnace  into  the  converting-vessel  and  there  blown  for  nine  minute«. 
in  which  period  it  had  been  converted  into  cast  steel  of  the  desired  quality,  and  ▼» 
then  poured  into  an  ingot-mould  without  being  recarbonized,  and  wholly  without  tbt 
employment  of  spiegeleisen  or  nuinganeee  in  any  form  whatever.* 

'*With  these  few  illustrations  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process,  as  originally  d^ 
scribed  at  Cheltenham,  the  author  will  proceed  to  show  how  the  disadvantages  of  the 
old  fixed  converting-vessel  were  remedied  and  other  improvements  introduced.  ManT 
forms  of  converting-vessels  were  tried  on  the  large  scale  before  this  desirable  object 
was  attained.  In  some  of  tbem  the  lining  was  too  easily  broken  down  by  the  violent 
motion  of  so  heavy  a  fluid  as  iron ;  in  some  of  the  forms  tried  the  angles  allowed  ih( 
metal  to  solidify  in  them,  and  so  clog  up  the  vessel ;  in  others  the  mouth  of  the  ve&^i 
being  too  small  caused  the  metal  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  the  escaping  blast. 
It  was  also  found  that  if  the  mouth  was  too  large  the  heat  escaped,  so  as  to  eanse  part 
of  the  converted  metal  to  solidify  in  the  vessel ;  the  relative  height  and  diameter  of  tht 
vessel  was  also  found  to  produce  important  differences  in  the  working  of  the  process- 
Finally,  and  after  many  long  and  expensive  trials,  the  form  of  vessel  shown  at  B  va^^ 
adopted.  (See  figure  185.)  This  vessel  is  made  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  admit  easilv 
of  its  being  lined  up  with  a  pulverized  silicious  stone  known  as  'ganister,'  which  » 
resists  the  action  of  the  heat  and  slags  as  to  last  for  fully  100  consecutive  charges  of 
steel  before  it  is  worn  out  Its  form  is  that  of  the  arch  in  every  position  which  pre- 
vents the  lining  from  falling  down  by  its  own  weight  There  are  no  angles  in  which 
the  splashes  of  metal  can  solidify  and  accumulate.  Its  mouth  directs  the  flame  and 
sparks  away  from  the  workman,  and  from  the  moulds  and  other  apparatus;  while  the 
throat  of  the  vessel,  and  the  position  of  the  mouth,  almost  entirely  prevents  the  throw- 
ing out  of  the  metal.  The  vessel  is  mounted  on  trunnions  supported  on  stout  pedeatala 
80  that  a  semi-rotary  motion  may  be  communicated  to  it  at  pleasure.  The  tuyen  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  foroe  the  air  vertically  upward  through  the 
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metol,  as  shown,  wlthoat  coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
crude  metal  is  to  he  run  into  the  Tcssel,  it  is  turned  on  its  axis  nearly  into  the  position 
shown  at  C,  the  mouth  heing  a  little  higher  up;  a  gutter  will  then  conduct  the  crude 
cast  iron  from  the  melting-furnace  into  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  on  the  hlast 
until  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  run  in,  because  the  tuyers  occupy  a  position  above  the 
lerel  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  admitted  through  the  tuyers  the  vessel  is  turned  into 
the  position  shown  at  B,  when  its  decaibonization  immediately  commences.  As  soon 
as  this  is  effected,  as  much  molten  pig  iron  made  from  spathose  iron  ore  is  added  to  it 
as  will  restore  the  quantity  of  carbon  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  quality  of  steel, 
which  is  then  run  into  the  oasting-ladle  in  the  manner  shown,  and  from  whence  it  is 
transferred  to  a  series  of  iron  moulds  ranged  in  a  semicircular  pit,  each  mould  being 
placed  within  the  sweep  of  the  casting-crane.  The  filling  of  these  moulds  is  regulated 
by  a  cone-valve  made  of  fire-clay  and  fitted  in  the  bottom  of  title  casting-ladle,  so  as  to 
be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  handle  on  the  outside  of  the  ladle. 

"  'It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  the  fixed  vessel  first  described,  any  giving  way 
of  a  fire-clay  tuyer  would  stop  the  process  and  cause  much  inconvenience;  but  with 
the  movable  vessel  it  is  not  so,  for  at  any  moment  of  time  during  the  process  the  vessel 
may  be  turned  on  its  axis  and  the  tuyers  raised  above  the  level  of  the  metal;  the  blast 
may  then  be  turned  off,  the  tuyer-box  opened,  and  the  faulty  tuyer  stopped  up  or 
removed,  afler  which  the  process  may  be  again  resumed.  The  movement  of  the  vessel 
on  its  axis,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  casting-crane,  and  the  other  cranes  employed  for 
removing  ingots  from  the  casting-pit,  are  all  effected  by  a  simple  hydraulic  apparatus, 
BO  that  the  whole  process  is  under  the  perfect  control  of  a  single  operator,  placed  far 
avray  from  the  heat  and  showers  of  splashes  that  accompany  the  process. 

'*  'Up  to  this  period,  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  by  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  pro- 
cess is  still  so  far  imperfect  that  steel  of  the  highest  quality  cannot  be  made  from  infe- 
rior iron.  In  the  old  Sheffield  process,  the  original  quality  of  the  Swedish  charcoal  iron 
employed  governs  the  quality  of  the  cast  steel  made:  consequently,  £36  per  ton  is 
freely  given  for  the  high-class  Danemora  iron,  while  other  brands  of  Swedbh  char- 
coal iron  may  be  bought  for  £15.  In  either  ease,  these  are  expensive  raw  materials  for 
the  cast-steel  maker. 

*'  'In  1839,  the  trade  of  Sheffield  received  an  enormous  impulse  from  the  invention  of 
J<>siah  Marshall  Heath,  who  patented  in  this  country  the  employment  of  metallic  man* 
l^anese,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "carburet  of  manganese.''  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  this  metal,  say  from  one-half  to  one  per  cent.,  rendered  the  inferior  coke-made  irons 
of  this  country  avulable  for  making  cast  steel ;  it  removed  from  these  inferior  qualities 
of  iron  their  red-shortness,  and  conferred  on  the  cast  steel  so  made  the  property  of 
welding  and  working  soundly  under  the  hammer. 

"  'Manganese  ha^now  been  used  for  many  years  in  every  oast-steelworks  in  Europe. 
It  matters  not  how  cast  steel  is  made,  since  manganese  added  to  it  necessarily  produces 
the  same  beneficial  changes.  No  one  better  appreciated  this  fact  than  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Heath,  as  evidenced  by  his  patent  of  1839,  in  which  he  declares  that  his  invention 
consists  in  "the  use  of  carburet  of  manganese  in  any  process  whereby  iron  is  converted 
into  cast  steel.''  Had  Heath  seen  in  his  own  day  the  Bessemer  process  in  operation,  he 
could  not  have  said  more:  he  well  knew  the  effect  produced  by  manganese  on  steel,  and, 
therefore,  claimed  its  employment  in  any  process  whereby  iron  is  converted  into  cast 
f«teel. 

"  'In  the  Mining  Journal  of  September  24, 1853,  just  four  years  before  the  first  of 
Mr.  Mushet's  series  of  patents,  a  letter  was  published  on  the  subject  of  Heath's  inven- 
tion. The  writer  of  that  letter  says,  *'I  am  a  steel-maker,  and  deny  that  steel  was 
ever  made  with  the  addition  of  carbon  and  manganese,  or  earburet  of  manganese,  pre- 
viously to  Heath*a  invention,  and  I  oonfidently  assert  that  no  cast-sieel  makw  can  now 
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cany  on  his  busineas  to  profit  without  the  aid  of  carburet  of  manganeBe."  "  Then  u%" 
he  says,  "a  hundred  methods  of  improving  steel  with  manganeee,  but  they  all  involTe 
the  same  principle.  Put  carbon  and  manganese  into  the  steel-pot  in  any  form  joa 
please  and  at  any  time  you  like,  and,  if  the  steel  be  thoroughly  melted,  the  carbnrel  cf 
manganese  melts  also  and  is  alloyed,  and  the  improTcment  is  unerringly  effected,  tnd 
by  the  use,  in  every  instance,  of  carburet  of  manganese." 

*' At  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  a  works  for  the  production  of  manganese  aUoji 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Henderson,  at  Glasgow,  who  now  makes  a  very  pure  alloy  of  iron 
and  manganese,  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal,  and 
possessing  many  advantages  over  spiegeleisen,  which  it  vnU  doubtless  replace.  Two 
bright  rods  of  If  inch  diameter  vrill  be  found  on  the  table:  they  were  folded  up  ooU 
under  the  hammer.  This  extremely  tough  metal  is  made  by  using  Mr.  Hendenon'i 
alloy  in  lieu  of  spiegeleisen,  which  is  incapable  of  making  steel  of  such  a  quality. 

'*  'A  Prussian  gentleman,  M.  Preiger,  has  been  also  successful  in  manufacturing  a  new 
alloy,  which  he  calls  ferro  manganese,  consisting  of  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  metallie 
manganese.  It  is  extremely  useful  in  majcing  malleable  iron  by  the  Bessemer  proeesi, 
in  which  spiegeleisen  cannot  be  employed  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  carbon 
it  obntains. 

" '  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  not  one  spot  on  any  railway  in  Europe  where  the  amomit 
of  traffic  equals  that  at  the  Chalk-farm  bridge  at  Camden  Town.  At  this  spot  there  is  i 
narrow  throat  in  the  line,  from  which  converges  the  whole  system  of  rails  employed  ii 
the  London  termini  of  this  great  railway.*  Here  all  passengers,  goods,  and  ooal-traic 
have  to  pass;  here,  also,  the  making-up  of  trains  and  shunting  of  carriages  is  con- 
tinually going  on.  At  this  particular  spot  two  steel  rails  were  fixed  on  May  2, 1862,  gd 
one  side  of  the  line,  and  two  new  iron  rails  were  on  the  same  day  placed  precisely  oppo- 
site to  them,  so  that  no  engine  or  carriage  could  pass  over  the  iron  rails  without  pasang 
over  the  steel  ones  also.  When  the  iron  rails  became  too  much  worn  to  be  any  looger 
safe  for  the  passage  of  trains,  they  were  turned  the  other  way  upwards,  and  when  the 
second  side  of  the  iron  rails  was  worn  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  traffic  would  allow. 
the  worn-out  ridl  was  replaced  by  a  new  iron  one, — ^the  same  process  being  repeated  «s 
often  as  was  found  necessary.  Thus  we  find,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  on  March  L 
1865,  that  seven  rails  had  been  entirely  worn  out  on  both  faces.  Since  then,  another 
rail  has  been  worn  out  up  to  July. 

''  'In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  cast  steel  is  now  being  used  as  a  substitatt 
for  iron  to  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  extent. 

"  *  The  jury  reports  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851  show  that  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  steel  of  all  kinds  in  Sheffield  was,  at  that  period,  35,000  tons  annuallji  of 
which  about  18,000  tons  were  cast  steel, — equal  to  346  tons  per  week ;  the  few  othir 
small  cast-steel  works  in  the  country  would  probably  bring  up  thitf  quantity  to  400  tool 
per  week  as  the  entire  production  of  cast  steel  in  Great  Britain.  The  jury  report  alio 
states  that  an  ingot  of  steel,  called  the  **  monster  ingot,"  weighing  24  cwi,  waa  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Turton,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  steel  maDii' 
factured  in  England.  Since  that  date  a  great  change  has  been  made;  for  the  larger 
Bessemer  apparatus  at  present  erected  at  Sheffield,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  John  Brown 
A  Co.,  is  capable  of  producing  with  ease  every  four  hours  a  mass  of  cast  steel  weigfaiag 
24  tons,  being  twenty  times  larger  than  the  ''monster  ingot''  of  1851.t 

"  '  There  are  now  seventeen  extensive  Bessemer  steel-works  in  Great  Britain.  At  the 
worksof  the  Barrow  Steel  Company  1200  tons  per  week  of  finished  steel  can  easily  be  tuned 
out,  and  when  their  new  converting-house,  containing  twelve  more  five-ton  converters,  u 

•  London  k  Northw«ftern  RaUwij. 
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eompleted,  theee  magnificent  works  will  be  capable  of  producing  weekly  from  2000  to 
2400  tons  of  cast  steel.  There  are  at  present  erected  and  in  course  of  erection  in  England 
no  less  than  sixty  converting-yessels,  each  capable  of  producing  from  three  to  ten  tons 
at  a  single  charge.  When  in  regular  operation,  these  vessels  are  capable  of  producing 
folly  6000  tons  of  steel  weekly,  or  equal  to  fifteen  times  the  entire  production  of  cast 
iteel  in  Great  Britain  before  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process.  The  arerage 
selling  price  of  this  steel  is  at  least  £20  per  ton  below  the  average  price  at  which  cast 
steel  was  sold  at  the  period  mentioned.  With  the  present  means  of  production,  there- 
fore, a  saving  of  no  less  than  £6,240,000  per  annum  may  be  effected  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  even  in  this  infant  state  of  the  Bessemer  steel  manufacture.'  " — London  Engineer^ 
September  15. 

■ 

THE  MACHINERT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  BESSEMER  PROCESS. 

The  Bessemer  process  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  whole  process  rests  upon  the  actaon 
which  a  strong  current  of  air  exerts  upon  the  elements  with  which  it  meets  when  forced 
through  a  mass  of  melted  pig  iron.  The  stirring  and  combustion  which  it  produces 
transform  certain  qualities  of  oast  iron  into  a  malleable  metal  that  may  be  wrought 
like  cast  steel.  The  Bessemer  process  is,  therefore,  a  method  of  refining.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  a  large  egg-shaped  vessel ;  the  cast  iron  is  poured  in  in  a  liquid  con- 
dition, and  then  the  air  is  forced  beneath  it  at  a  high  pressure.  The  metallic  mass  re* 
mains  fluid  while  the  air  acts  upon  it.  The  resulting  malleable  produot  is  obtained  in 
certain  cases  by  stopping  the  air  while  the  process  is  yet  incomplete,  or,  more  generally, 
bj  prolonging  its  action  until  the  iron  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  burned  or  over-refined 
mass,  and  then  transforming  this  product  immediately  into  a  malleable  metal  by  means 
of  the  simple  addition  of  a  crystalline  and  steely  iron.  The  process  was  at  first  carried 
on  in  a  sort  of  fixed  cupola>fumace,  into  which  air  was  driven  by  tuyers  passing 
through  the  bottom;  but  on  account  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  tuyers  dogging, 
another  arrangement  was  substituted,  where  the  vessel  in  which  the  process  is  executed 
is  called  the  eonverterf  and  is  a  movable  egg-shaped  pot,  with  a  short  neck.  It  is  made 
of  plates  of  iron  riveted  together,  and  protected  inside  with  a  sheeting  of  refractory  clay, 
12  inches  in  thickness.  At  about  the  height  of  its  centre  of  gravity  this  vessel  is  sus- 
pended upon  two  trunnions,  to  which  are  geared  wheels  that  enable  the  apparatus  to  be 
tuned  by  hand  or  by  machinery  on  a  horisontal  axis.  An  air-box  which  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  this  converter  communicates  with  the  interior  by  means  of  a  number  of 
\  small  holes  passing  through  the  fire-brick  bottom.  The  air  passes  from  the  blowing-^ 
engines  through  |  hollow  tnmnion,  thence  into  the  bottom  of  the  converter,  and  may 
be  thrown  in  small  jets  into  its  interior,  no  matter  in  what  position  the  vessel  may  be 
tamed.  The  capacity  of  the  converter  is  usually  from  five  to  six  times  the  amount  of 
the  cast  iron  to  be  treated.  The  throat  should  be  large  enough  to  let  out  the  gases  when 
the  process  is  in  operation,  and  to  enable  the  fluid  metal  to  be  poured  in  and  out  without 
danger  of  obstruction.  During  the  operation  of  converting,  the  mouth  of  the  converter 
passes  under  a  hood  of  sheet  iron,  which  carries  the  fumes  to  a  chimney.  When  the 
operation  is  terminated,  the  converter  is  turned  over,  and  all  the  metal  it  contains  is 
poored  into  a  ladle,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  hole,  out  of  which  the  fluid  mass  can  be 
tapped.  The  metal  has  a  tendency  to  cool  rapidly,  and  must  be  poured  into  the  moulds 
soon,  and  with  care  that  it  shall  not  touch  the  walls  of  the  mould.  In  order  to  aooom- 
plish  this,  a  hydraulie  crane  is  used,  of  which  the  |ttvot  is  a  piston  playing  in  a  cylinder, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  horisontal  arm  extending*  from  this  pivot  is  fixed  the  ladle;  the 
moulds  are  placed  in  a  circle  around  the  pivot  at  such  distanoe  that  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ladle  can  be  brought  directly  over  the  centre  of  each  of  them  by  revolving 
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the  onna,  while  the  height  of  the  ladle  above  the  moald  mej  b«  fixed  by  ninnjor 
lowering  its  piston-piTot  by  hjdraulio  power. 
The  bloving-anginea  are  of  rariona  pattema.    The  average  premira  «f  (he  w 
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ahoold  be  from  15  to  25  potmds  to  the  square  inch,  and  it  should  be  thrown  into  the 
oonTerter  throngh  thirtj-Sve  tujera,  encli  i  inch  in  diameter. 

It  is,  however,  alwajs  heat  to  have  a  oonaiderable  surplna  of  power  in  the  blowiog- 
apparatoa.  When  the  cast  iron  ia  not  taken  direct];  from  the  hlaat-fumace  in  a  liqant 
state,  it  ia  necessary  to  have  a  reverberator;  or  cupola-fiimsce  for  temeldog  it:  thii 
should  be  placed  at  snch  a  height  abova  the  level  of  the  converter  that  the  liquid  inw 
will  flow  readilj  from  the  former  into  the  latter.  It  ma;  be  elevated  in  ladlca,  hov'  ' 
ever,  to  the  converter,  ss  done  at  the  Wyandott6  Worka,  Michigan.  The  iron  ahooM 
be  introduced  into  the  converter  as  hot  and  fluid  aa  poasible.  * 


THE  METHOD  OF  OPERATIHQ  THE  UACHINERT  JC8T  DESCRIBED. 


Jb  produce  Bettaner  01 

During  the  tzeatment  of  CMt  iron  in  the  Beaaemer  apparatn%  the- operator  conocD- 
trat«8  bia  atten^on  upon  the  following  points: — the  character  of  the  flames  and  spsrki 
that  flow  from  the  mouth  of  the  converter;  the  character  of  the  amoke  that  rise*  from 
the  top  of  the  cbimne;,  whioh,  b;  reason  of  the  abundant  aparks  generated  in  the 
.operation,  cannot  be  atndied  below;  the  noise  of  the  cast  iron  in  the  oonverter;  the 
hMght  of  the  air-gauge,  whioh  indicates  the  pressure  ueceasaij  to  foroe  the  ait  Irom 
the  tDjera:  and,  finally,  upon  the  duration  of  each  of  the  phenomena  of  the  process, 
and  the  total  duration  of  the  blowing. 

Let  ns  watch,  for  an  example,  the  converting  of  a  charge  of  three  tons  of  red-hecns- 
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ttto  ohaMoal  iron  through  the  prooees  of  oontersion  into  eteel.  The  air  is  blown  at  a 
presflore  of  20  poands  to  the  square  inch. 

The  conyerter  is  first  heated  white>hot  before  the  metal  is  poured  in,  by  filling  it  with 
ooke,  and  blowing  into  it  gently  with  the  blast-engine.  The  ooke  is  poured  out,  and  the 
ressel  returned  to  its  erect  position;  the  metal  from  a  reverberatory  fVimace  is  then  run 
by  a  trough  into  the  converter,  and  the  blast  turned  on.  The  blowing  is  continued 
twenty-two  minutes,  until  oyer-refined  iron  is  produced.  The  yessel  is  then  turned  to  a 
horisontal  position,  the  blast  stopped,  and  an  addition  of  7i  per  cent,  of  Franklinite  or 
other  spathose  iron  oontuning  manganese,  in  a  fused  condition,  is  made :  this  is  mixed 
thoroughly,  and  the  mixture  poured  into  the  ladle  aboye  described,  and  thence  into 
the  moulds.  In  looking  more  closely  into  the  process,  we  may  divide  the  twenty-two 
mintttee  daring  which  the  blast  is  being  driven  into  the  fused  metal  into  four  periods. 

UrsL  Lasting  seven  to  eight  minutes,  beitg  the  period  of  sparks,  and  until  flames 
comnfettceii 

Second,  Period  of  eight  nunntes,  daring  which  flames  augment  and  the  "  dart-like" 
flame  is  formed. 

Third,  Period  of  two  minates,  of  detonations  and  eruptions. 

Fourth.  Period  of  four  or  five  minutes,  increase  Of  amount  and  brilliancy  of  flame 
until  the  flame  falls. 

riBST  PERIOD. 

Upon  the  air  reaching  the  fused  metal,  large  numbers  of  sparks  are  projected  through 
the  neck  of  the  vessel  and  into  the  chimney  by  the  violent  blast  These  are  combustible 
particles,  that  bum  brilliantly  in  the  oxidising  currents.  The  chimney  as  yet  produces 
no  smoke.  The  noise  formed  in  the  converter  is  dry  and  crackling,  and  indicates  that 
the  metal  raised  by  the  blast  falls  back  upon  itself.  The  noise  grows  gradually  into  a 
regular  and  dull  clapping.  The  iron,  during  this  period,  becomes  more  and  more  hot 
and  liquid.    The  combustion,  however,  is  accompanied  by  no  visible  flame. 

During  this  period  the  combustion,  which  causes  the  metal  to  grow  hotter  and  hotter, 
does  not  appear  to  produce  any  combustible  gas.  The  current  flowing  from  the  con- 
verter appears  to  be  still  oxidising,  since  the  sparks  continue  to  burn  in  the  midst  of 
the  current.  If  the  iron  is  poured  now,  it  has  the  appearance  of  pig  partly  refined 
and  having  lost  but  little  in  weight.  These  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  passes  through  the  iron  uncombined,  and  that  the  combustion  is  caused  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  body  more  oxidizable  than  iron,  without  attacking  sensibly  as  yet  the 
carbon  or  the  iron.*  The  sparks  are,  indeed,  as  characteristic  of  the  combustion  of 
silicum  and  metallic  manganese,  as  of  iron. 

We  may,  then,  conclude  that  the  heat  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  is  furnished 
by  the  oxidation  of  a  body  more  combustible  than  iron ;  that  the  carbon,  if  it  burns  at 
all,  prodaces  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  not  high 
enough  to  absorb  aU  the  oxygen. 

SECOND  PXBIOD. 

The  sparks  diminish,  and  are  masked  and  replaced  by  flame.  At  six  or  seven 
minutes  a  red,  dull,  short  flame  begins  to  show  itself;  at  eight  minutes  it  is  more  dta- 
,tinct,  and  begins  to  be  yellowish  and  bright.  At  first  only  a  few  inches  long,  it 
gradually  grows  to  be  three  feet  in  length.  About  the  middle  of  the  period,  a  dart- 
like flame  shows  itself  at  the  throat  of  the  converter,  resembling  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
and  continues  during  the  remainder  of  this  and  a  part  of  the  following  period.  The 
noise  in  the  converter  becomes  drier  and  drier,  and  less  perceptible,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  sound  like  the  formation  of  innumerable  bubbles  of  gas.  No  smoke  yet  issues  from 
the  chimney.    The  back-pressure  of  the  air  diminishes. 
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During  the  second  period,  the  preeenoe  of  a  flame  like  that  of  a  candle  proree  that 
the  combastion  of  carbon  b  followed  by  the  prodoctioii  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  the 
oxygen  is  now  entirely  absorbed  by  the  combustible  matter  in  the  fluid  mass,  once  the 
jet  of  gas  at  the  month  of  the  oonyerter  bums  only  on  the  surface  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air. 

THIBD  PXRion. 

The  flames  remain;  strong  detonations  take  place  in  the  apparatus;  they  are  accom- 
panied by  the  projection  of  riscid  portions  of  the  interior  mass,  mixed  with  metallic 
grains,  against  the  wall  of  the  chimney.  The  flames  appear  more  clear  during  sererti 
seconds  after  each  explosion.  These  explosions  do  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  a  skilful  operator  will  at  length  succeed  with  most  irons  in  working  without 
them.  The  noise  produced  at  this  time  is  similar  to  that  of  a  fluid  mass  in  a  state  of 
violent  ebullition.  Much  smoke  now  issues  from  the  chimney.  At  this  period  the 
iron  bums  directly  and  its  combustion  is  very  lively.  The  oxide  of  iron  b  carried  off 
as  smoke,  and  the  loss  in  weight  is  considerable. 

The  iron  has  now  reached  a  period  when  it  is  somewhat  viscid,  having  been  refined 
till  it  has  reached  a  condition  of  malleability.  Bubbles  are  formed,  and  when  they 
receive  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  in  proper  proportions  they  become  explosive. 

FOURTH   PXBIOD. 

A  calm  now  succeeds.  A  long  white  flame  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  converter. 
Soon  this  flame  experiences  an  entire  change.  It  becomes  torn  on  the  edges,  trembles, 
and  suddenly  falls,  as  though  the  blowing-engine  had  in  a  moment  lost  nine-tenths  of 
its  power.  After  this  fall  the  flames  are  not  bright,  and  much  smoke  issues  from  the 
converter.  The  operation  is  now  stopped.  If  it  be  continued,  there  will  be  a  rapid 
formation  of  silicate  by  the  fused  lining  of  the  converter  combining  with  the  oxidised 
metal,  and  ultimately  an  oily  fluid  silicate  of  iron  will  fill  the  oonverter. 

Practice  teaches  how  to  seise  the  exact  moment  to  stop,  that  the  required  degree  of 
hardness  may  be  produced.  It  is  always  a  delicate  point  to  determine  the  exact  moment 
when  the  operation  shall  be  discontinued. 

When  the  flame  falls,  the 'converter  has  within  it  a  very  fluid  metal  holding  much  gas 
in  solution,  which,  if  allowed  to  cool,  is  not  malleable,  and  resembles  in  its  fracture 
what  is  known  as  ''burned  iron."  The  action  of  the  blast  is  terminated  by  reversing 
the  apparatus  and  shutting  the  air-valve. 

During  the  fourth  period,  the  continuance  of  the  flame  proves  that  the  combuatible 
gas  is  produced  in  abundance ;  but  the  cessation  of  detonations  shows  that  the  iron  has 
acquired  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen  thrown  into  it.  The 
combustion  of  the  last  portions  of  carbon  (probably  the  graphite)  appears  to  take  place 
indirectly  by  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  free  or  combined.  The  iron  has 
become  almost  exclusively  the  combustible  substance.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  increases 
with  its  temperature,  and  the  action  of  the  mass  is  in  favor  of  its  combustion,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sulphur,  the  phosphorus,  and  other  bodies  that  have  escaped  burning  at 
former  periods.  The  refining,  therefore,  can  be  carried  no  further.  The  flame  prodnced 
at  this  period  is  white  and  brilliant:  it  falls  generally  when  the  last  particles  of  carbon 
have  disappeared. 

The  fina^  product  is  always  very  liquid.  The  slags  formed  towards  the  last  of  the 
operation  run  easily,  are  glassy-black  without,  and  yellowish-green  within. 

Seven  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  fused  spiegoleisen,  from  Siegen,  or  other  manganif- 
erous  iron,  melted  in  a  special  compartment  of  the  reverbcratory  furnace,  is  then  intn>> 
duced  by  means  of  a  small  crane  and  ladle.    The  addition  of  this  metal  always  pro- 
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dneea  a  tonmltnoiu  action,  whioh  is  mon  or  leu  Tiolent  io  proportion  to  the  amoont  of 
eir  tbat  has  been  driven  in,  and  Tarjing  with  the  different  irona  treated. 

After  allowing  the  metal  to  mix  tkorouf^hly,  it  ma;  be  poured  into  the  ladle  on  the 
onus  without  turning  np  the  oonTerter;  but  if  it  is  deaired  to  make  the  mixture  still 
Dore  oomplet«,  it  may  be  done  bj  bringing  the  oonTerter  again  to  a  vertical  poeition 
and  blowing  air  into  it  for  a  few  aeoonds.  The  metal  is  then  poured  into  the  distributing 
ladli.  During  thie  laet  blast  the  flame  pawes  from  red  to  yellow,  and  the  same  phe- 
aomaDa  are  seeo  to  oocor  in  rapid  auooeasion  as  have  been  deearibed  above. 

Fiom  the  distritrating  ladle  the  diffuaed  meUl  must  be  nm,  before  it  couls,  into  the 
incot-moold. 

TiQ.  186. 


COUPABATITE  ECONOMT  OF  THE  BESSEMER  OS  PNEUMATIC   FBOCE88. 

By  this  method  of  making  steel,  a  great  laving  of  fuel  is  secured.  The  product  is 
in  a  cast  condition;  and  hence,  in  comparing  it  with  the  cementing  process,  we  will 
consider  the  expenditure  in  producing  ingots  by  each  plan. 

It  requires  for  1  nnit  of  steel  2}  units  of  coal  to  produce  from  the  pig  the  cemented 
w  blister  steel ;  and  for  1  nnit  of  eteel  2}  unite  of  coke  to  fuse  this  cement  steel,  and 
from  therefrom  ingot  cast  steel.  Supposing  the  coke  to  represent  GO  per  cent,  of  the 
original  coal,  we  have,  upon  addition,  7  unita  of  coal  necessary  to  produce  1  unit  of 
common  oast  steel. 

In  the  pneumatic  process,  using  iron  directly  from  the  blast-fnmace,  no  fuel  is  abso- 
lalely  required,  except  what  may  be  necessary  to  heat  the  interior  of  the  converler:  the 
power  to  drive  the  blowing-maohine  may  be  water.  To  heat  the  oonrerter  requires  i^ 
of  a  unit  of  fuel  to  a  unit  of  steel. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  it  necessary  to  remelt  the  cast  iron  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, it  requires  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  iron  in  coal  to  perform  this  office.* 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  1  part  of  fuel  in  the  Bessemer  process  will  produce  as 
much  steel  as  6  or  7  parte  in  the  old  method  by  cementation,  and  that  hence  there  is  a 
saving  of  (  to  f  in  the  amount  of  fuel  neceesary. 
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The  labor.  Hie  keeping  np  of  the  maehiner;,  the  oonsnmption  of  tn<lM.j,  an  itcMi 
small  in  amount  wh«D  luromed  ap  and  compared  with  the  same  in  other  proceaMS. 
At  Woolwich,  Bessemer  cHtimated  that  it«el  could  be  aold  at  $34  pet  ton  when  pg 
iron  was  costing  $18  per  ton.  Of  oourse,  thia  proportion  will  yaxj  with  different  vmu- 
tries.  The  chief  economj  is  in  the  fuel,  which  ii  an  important  fact  to  be  conaidertd 
bj  the  inhabitanta  of  those  re^ons  where  fuel  is  dear  or  of  inferior  qnalitf ;  and  the 
pTOoeu  maj  lead  to  some  most  important  rfiTolndoiiH  in  the  iron-4ndustrj  of  the  world, 
bj  tranifeiring  the  buaineaa  to  regions  hiUierto  unfrequented  fay  iroD-manufactoTeri. 

Tlie  discovery  of  this  metJiod  of  making  eteel  was  peculiarlj  opportune.  No  pnceea 
ever  was  inrented  at  a  moment  more  favorable  for  its  dsvelopment.  The  meta]lnr|;ie 
era  in  which  we  live  demands  Toat  quantities  of  steel  in  large  raassee.  We  hare  Itft 
behind  us  the  daj  when  qualitj  alone  was  considered:  quantity  is  now  our  appeimast 
idea.  We  are  olamorous  fiir  processes  to  economise  time.  This  furnishes  the  most 
sanguine  with  all  ha  can  desire.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  liquid  cast  iron  can  be  eoo- 
Terted  and  drawn  into  merchantable  ateel;  the  process  of  oementation  requires,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results,  the  tedious  lapse  of  sevenl  weeks. 

The  usual  method  supplies  ingots  of  from  40  to  80  pound;  weight,  which  onlj  bj 
great  efforts  maj  be  increased  to  seTeral  thousand  pounds.  With  this  plan  we  maj 
cast  with  ease  an  ingot  of  10,000  pounds;  and  by  using  seTcral  conTerters  at  the  same 
time,  masses  may  be  obtained  of  a  size  the  limits  of  which  we  pannot  assign.  Finally, 
nearly  all  the  movements  of  the  apparatus  may  be  aecompUebed  by  steam;  the  labor 
of  the  puddler  has  no  counterpart;  muscle  is  everywhere  supplanted  by  skill;  man 
MBsea  to  be  the  beast  of  burden,  and,  assuming  his  tenei  sphere,  observes,  jndgec,  and 
directs. 


IMPBOTEHENTS  IN  THE  HECHAltlCAL  MEANS  EMPLOTED. 

The  great  difficulty,  nnoe  the  invention  of  Heath  in  1639,  has  been  in  the  application 
of  mechanical  means  to  effect  the  deoarboniiation  of  oast  metal  to  form  wrought  into, 
and  the  recarbonisation  to  form  steel.     The  means  employed  by  Hr.  T 


best  which  have  been  applied,  but  perhaps  not  Qie  beat  that  may  be  applied.  There  is 
always  room  for  invention;  and  American  inrentors  proverbially  lead  all  other*  in 
mechanics.    Qive  them  the  indoccment  and  an  idea,  tell  them  what  yon  wast  and 
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what  you  will  pay,  and  If  the  reward  is  worthy  of  the  object  you  will  be  sure  to  realizd 
your  wishes. 

There  is  no  wider  field  for  inveDtion,  no  greater  reward  offered  to  industry  or  inge- 
nuity, than  may  be  found  in  the  full  development  of  our  resources  of  coal  and  iron,  and 
the  realisation  of  their  wealth  by  science  and  art,  provided,  however,  that  our  domestic 
industry  is  protected  and  encouraged. 

This  globular  converter  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  egg-shaped  converter,  both 
in  the  economy  and  effect  of  the  application.  The  blast-pipe  is  simple,  and  can  be  lowered 
mto  and  elevated  out  of  the  converter  at  pleasure,  and  can  be  repaired  without  hin- 
drance to  the  operations,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the  egg  converter,  since  the  con- 
verter must  be  cooled  and  remain  idle  while  the  tuyers,  &c.  are  being  repaired.  The 
converter  being  spherical  has  more  surface,  and  the  metal  will  expose  a  greater  surface 
and  a  less  depth  to  the  blast,  and,  consequently,  requiring  a  smaller  amount  of  pressure 
to  penetrate  the  liquid  mass. 

But  improvement  will  not  stop  at  this.  While  the  works  erected  by  Mr,  Bessemer  in 
England  exhibit  great  mechanical  skill,  substantiality,  and  enormous  cost,  they  do  not 
manifest  the  ingenuity  which  generally  characterises  American  inventions.  There  is 
an  evident  want  of  simplicity  and  economy  in  the  Bessemer  arrangements,  which  do  jiot 
admit  of  application  to  old  establishments  without  great  cost  and  alteration. 

The  great  first  principle  involved — ^that  of  blowing  air  into  molten  cast  metal — cannot 
be  secured  to  any  inyentor,  since  it  has  been  in  use  for  ages ;  but  the  mechanical  means 
of  applying  the  blast,  and  the  general  arrangemeilt  of  the  apparatus,  are  as  open  to  in- 
vention and  improvement  to-day  as  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 

RESUMi. 

Having  briefly  traced  the  modes  and  means  by  which  iron  and  steel  have  been  elabo- 
rated from  the  ore  since  the  early  development  of  the  art  of  smelting  to  the  present 
time,  we  may  now  sum  up  the  facts,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  comprehend  more  clearly 
the  present  status  of  these  great  and  important  branches  of  our  manufacturing 
industry. 

1.  Rich  and  pure  iron  ores  will  always  produce  good  iron  in  the  blast-furnace  if  pure 
fuel  b  used ;  and  charcoal  iron  is  always  superior  to  that  produced  by  mineral  fuel, 
because  charcoal  contains  less  impurity  than  the  best  mineral  coal. 

2.  All  ores  must  go  through  a  process  of  torrefaction  and  oxidization  before  they  can 
be  successfully  smelted  or  reduced  to  iron ;  and  the  smaller  the  particles  of  ore,  and  the 
more  intimately  these  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  carbon  under  a  strong  heat,  the 
sooner  and  more  thoroughly  will  this  process  be  completed. 

3.  The  principle  applied  in  the  blast-furnace  for  the  reduction  of  ores  to  cast  iron  is  the 
simplest  and  most  economical  that  has  yet  been  made  use  of  or  suggested,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  better  mode  can  be  applied.  The  only  desirable  improvements  we 
can  now  appreciate  are  the  preparation  of  the  ores  for  easy  and  full  deoxidixation,  the 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  blast  by  utilising  the  furnace-gases,  and  the  use  of  the 
caloric  ^yen  off  by  burning  coal  without  its  impurities. 

4.  The  decarbonization  of  cast  iron  while  in  a  fluid  condition  direct  from  the  blast- 
furnace by  the  use  of  air  blown  through  the  liquid  mass,  in  place  of  the  tedious,  costly, 
and  imperfect  process  of  puddling,  and  the  recarbonization  and  purification  of  the  iron 
by  the  proper  admixture  of  carbon  and  manganese. 

The  modes  of  effecting  these  improvements  are  plainly  set  forth  by  the  requirements, 
while  the  means  are  simply  those  now  in  daily  use.  We  only  need  combination  and 
skilful  mechanism  to  develop  our  iron-industry  in  a  state  of  perfection  to  our  present 
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comprdtenaion ;  the  productiini  of  Boperior  wrought  iron  mnd  iteel  &om  good  otdinair 
orea  with  mineral  fuel  4t  a  cost  bat  little  esceeding  cast  iron. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  a  full  illustration  of  these  improrements.  Ve 
have  far  exceeded  the  space  originally  allotted  us  on  the  eulyect  of  iron,  and  can  onl; 
add,  in  conclusion,  an  earnest  hope  that  our  brief  notice  may  not  only  aid  in  directing 
our  readers  to  the  aocomplisbment  of  the  desired  economj  in  the  development  of  oar 
mineral  resources,  but  encourage  each  legislation  as  will  lead  to  the  realitation  of  their 
immense  wealth  at  an  early  daj. 

The  statistics  of  iron  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


PART  VII. 
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Fitroltimi— Hydro-Carbons— Toloaoio  Yapon,  Oaiea,  and  Oil— Pitch  Lake  of  Ttlnidad-Oibar-Olher  Loealltie»- 
Petrolenm  of  the  OoaMlelde— Geology  of  Petroleom— Petroleum  Rocks  of  the  OraAt  Basin— OQ-Bearing  Rooks 
of  the  AUefl^haay  Ooal-Tleld— Pormstion  of  Rock-QU  in  the  Great  Basin— Natoral  Proceaies  Anthracite  Goal 
^Geological  Position  of  Boek'Oil — Petroleum  of  the  Alleghany  Coal-Pleld— PnTorable  Conditions  for  the  Ex- 
iftenoe  of  Rock-Oil— Practical  Obserrations— Geological  Hc»1aons  of  Petroleom— Plowing  Well»— Action  of  the 
Ges-Gss  Wells— IMstribntlon  of  Bock-OU— Petnleom  of  Omsda  Bnrmah—Pswia— China— Dlstillatton  of 
OoatOil-Ooia  and  Ooal-OU. 

PMu^liux  ifl  derived  from  the  Latm  wotdipetra,  a  rock,  and  oleum,  oil,  or  rock-oil, 
and,  as  sach,  has  been  known  and  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  ages.  It  is  also  known 
as  naphtha,  which,  howerer,  is  the  lightest  variety  of  hydro-carbons  when  in  the  con- 
dition of  oil.  Bat  the  constituents  of  petroleum  also  exist  in  the  condition  of  gas, 
chiefly  as  a  carburetted  hydrogen.  Light  oarburetted,  or  bioarburet  of  hydrogen,  is  its 
most  volatile  character.  In  thb  condition  it  consists  of 'one  equivalent  of  carbon  and 
two  of  hydrogen,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  small  proportion  of  other  gases.  Hydrogen 
is  the  lightest  gas  known,  and  in  proportion  to  its  yolume  in  connection  with  carbon 
will  be  the  density  of  the  hydro-carbon.  Heayy  carburet,  or  proto-carburet  of  hydro- 
gen, consists  of  one  equivalent  of  each.  This  gas  condensed  produces  naphtha,  which 
is  the  most  volatile  of  rock-oils;  yet. by  long  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences  it  turns 
to  bitumen  or  asphaltum  by  the  eyaporation  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  absorption  of  a 
small  quantity  of  oxygen. 

Petroleum  is  essentially  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  lighter  kinds,  in 
their  native  condition,  consist  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  but  by 
weight,  from  85  to  90  of  carbon,  and  from  10  to  15  of  hydrogen. 

Water  consists  of  one  yolume  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen,  but  by  weight,  88.9 
of  oxygen  to  11.1  of  hydrogen.  Under  a  high  degree  of  heat,  hydrogen  unites  with 
carbon,  but  under  intense  cold  it  unites  with  otygen.  In  the  first  it  forms  gas  or  oil, 
and  in  the  last,  water  or  ice. 

Hydrogen  has  no  affinity  for  carbon  under  a  high  degree  of  cold:  in  fact,  they  seem 
to  exist  in  combination  naturally  in  a  state  of  gas,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by 
heat  or  confinement*  If  liberated,  they  part  readily  in  the  temperature  of  summer. 
Naphtha  or  petroleum  cannot  be  confined  in  ordinary  barrels,  since  the  light  hydrogen 
will  find  a  way  out,  even  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  when  exposed  on  the 
surface  of  water  or  within  the  influence  of  the  air  it  soon  becomes  bitumen  or  very 
heavy  oil. 

Thus,  we  find  the  hydro-carbons  in  many  forms,  ranging  from  the  lightest  gas  to  a 
heayy,  solid  substance.  First,  we  see  it  in  the  state  of  gas,  which  is  its  normal  con- 
dition; then  as  naphtha,  or  gas  condensed  by  cold  and  the  loss  of  hydrogen.  Petroleum 
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is  only  a  heavier  oU,  contiuning  more  carbon  than  naphtha  and  less  hydrogen,  aa  ire 
find  fully  exemplified  in  our  oil-wells.   - 

The  upper  oil,  or  that  nearest  the  surface,  is  always  the  heaviest,  thickest,  ind 
most  valuable,  simply  because  it  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  hydrogen  and  become 
thick  and  heavy  in  consequence.  The  second  oils,  or  those  found  beneath  the  third 
sandrock,  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  very  light  when  found  at  the  depth 
of  500  to  700  feet,  but  only  moderately  so  at  the  depth  of  200  to  300.  The  same  oik, 
in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley,  at  a  depth  of  1500  feet,  exist  as  gas  or  light  naphtha. 

But,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist  in  Nature,  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influenoet 
it  becomes  heavy  and  thick,  and  finally  a  solid,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrogen 
and  the  consequent  condensation  of  the  carbon.  The  carbon  can  only  be  muntained 
in  a  state  of  vapor  or  gas  by  great  heat.  In  a  mean  or  low  temperature  it  forms  oil  in 
combination  with  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen;  (?)  but  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  summer  or  winter,  it  parts  with  both  and  becomes  solid,  as  asphaltom, 
bitumen,  cannel  coal,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  ^amond.  These  can  again  be 
resolved  by  heat  to  vapor,  and  in  connection  with  oxygen  they  form  carbonic  oxide  or 
carbonic  acid,  and  with  hydrogen,  oarburetted  hydrogen  gas  or  hydro-carbon  oils.  If 
subject  to  heat  in  connection  with  the  atmosphere,  they  will  produce  the  first;  but  if 
exposed  to  subterranean  heat, — either  the  internal  and  volcanic  heat  of  the  earth,  et 
that  caused  by  great  depth  and  preBsare,-^the  latter  will  be  the  result 

The  vapors  escaping  from  smouldering  volcanoes,  if  passed  up  throagh  water,  film 
oil  by  condensation^  as  many  instances  bear  witness. 

VOLCANIC  VAPOBS,  GASES,  AND  OILS. 

At  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  an  oil-spring  still  flowing,  which  was  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  petroleum  has  for  nearly  two  centuries  furnished  the  gas  for  light- 
ing the  streets  of  Genoa  and  Parma;  while  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  numerous 
springs  of  naphtha  issuing  from  the  crevices  of  volcanic  rocks.  Pits  or  wells  are  dug 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  in  these  the  oil  is  gathered  as  it  issues  from  the  rocks. 

In  Judea,  in  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  oil  rises  through  the  water  and 
forms  bitumen  on  its  surface  by  the  evaporation  o&  the  hydrogen;  and  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  the  vapors  arising  from  the  smouldering  volcano  through  the  water* 
of  the  sea,  which  washes  its  base,  are  found  on  the  surface  as  naphtha,  or  rock-oil ;  while 
submarine  volcanoes  always  produce  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  throagh  whieh 
their  vapors  ascend. 

THE  PITCH  LAKE  OF  TRINIDAD. 

This  celebrated  lake  of  petroleum,  pitch,  ot  bitumen  is  found  on  the  highest  land  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  supposed  to  be  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  a  crust  of  bitumen  or  pitch,  on  which 
men  or  animals  may  walk  with  safety  in  cold  or  cool  weather;  but  in  hot  weather  it 
liquefies  and  becomes  soft  and  unsafe.  The  thickness  of  the  mass  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  known  to  be  of  great  depth.  This  lake  of  petroleum  is  in  a  volcanic 
region ;  and  not  only  in  the  lake,  but  in  the  surrounding  rocks,  exist  fissures  containing 
liquid  petroleum,  which  arises  through  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and,  of  course,  the 
fissures  in  the  rocks  below  and  around  it,  and  by  evaporation  or  the  loss  of  its  hydrogen 
forms  pitch  or  bitumen  on  the  surface.  The  resulting  bitumen  when  cold  is  hard  and 
brittle,  resembling  anthracite  coal  when  broken,  by  its  conchoidal  fracture,  but  con- 
tains more  earthy  impurities,  from  the  dust  and  floating  particles  carried  by  the  winds 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
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Near  this  lake  exists  a  submariDe  Tolcano,  which  occasionally  boils  up  and  produces 
large  quantities  of  petroleum,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island  a  second  volcano  produces  oil  in  still  greater  abundance,  which 
by  eraporation  leaves  masses  of  black  and  brilliant  bitumen  on  the  surface  and  along 
the  shore. 

BOCK-OIL  AND  BITUMEN  OF  CUBA. 

The  so-called  chapapote,  or  bitumen,  of  Cuba,  which  is  mined  as  coal  and  often  desig- 
nated as  such,  occurs  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  generally  at  right  angles  lo  the 
strata,  demonstrating  its  origin  from  subterranean  vapors,  forming  oil  on  condensation, 
and  subsequently  bitumen  by  the  escape  of  its  hydrogen.  Flowing  springs  of  petro- 
leum still  exist  in  the  vicinity,  emanating  from  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  which  extend 
through  the  stratified  surface-rocks  to  the  metamorphic  and  plu tonic  below.  The  rocks 
of  the  whole  island  seem  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  petroleum  springs  are  found 
in  numberless  places;  while  the  bay  of  Havana  a£Pords  bitumen  enough  along  the 
shores  to  supply  a  sufficiency  in  the  place  of  tar  for  the  purpose  of  caulking  and 
''paying^'  the  ships  in  the  harbor. 

OTHEB  LOCALITIES. 

Bitumen  and  petroleam  like  those  of  Trinidad  and  Cuba  are  also  found  near  the  city  of 
Maracay bo  in  Yeneauela,  at  Murinda  in  New  Qranada,  and  in  numerous  volcanic  localities 
in  Mexico  and  California;  but  the  consistency  and  purity  of  the  resulting  bitumen  de- 
pend on  the  character  and  quantity  of  earthy  imparities  with  which  it  is  associated. 

A  description  was  given  to  the  War  Department  in  1844  of  a  small  lake  of  petroleum 
which  exists  in  Texas.  This  lake  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Houston.  It  is 
reported  to  be  filled  with  bitumen  which,  during  winter,  is  hard.  In  the  summer* 
petroleam  bolls  up  continually,  which  by  the  evaporation  of  its  hydrogen  becomes 
bitumen,  and  hard,  black,  and  brilliant. 

All  the  localities  here  described  are  in  volcanic  regions^  and  the  oils  originate  in 
fiMores  leading  from  smouldering  subterranean  fires,  or  from  volcanoes  direct,  and,  oon- 
sequently,  cannot  result  from  organio  remains  or  fossils  of  animals  or  plants,  since  none 
ever  existed  in  the  plutonic  rocks.  Those  hydro-carbons  must,  therefore,  result  from 
the  vapors  of  smouldering  subterranean  fires,  volcanic  heat,  or  the  chemical  action  of 
latent  heat  under  pressure  on  the  carbonated  rooks. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  rocks  contain  more  or  less  carbon ;  and  we  do  not 
speculate  in  assuming  the  original  constituents  of  the  earth,  when  in  its  liquid  oon- 
dition,  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  as  the  chief  cause  of  its  caloric.  As  the 
carbon  escaped  in  vapor,  the  liquid  and  fiery  ball  began  to  form  its  rocky  crust, — at 
first  slowly  and  by  the  condensation  of  its  surface,  in  which  but  little  carbon  and  no 
bitumen  could  exist,  since  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  were  held  as  vapor  by  the 
heat,  and  could  not  condense  in  the  forms  in  which  it  now  exists  in  the  carbonated  or 
bituminous  rocks,  slates,  and  shales. 

But  when  the  crust  of  the  earth  grew  thick,  and  the  igneous,  rocks  were  covered  by 
the  metaJBiorphio,  the  radiating  heat  had  diminished  so  that  the  vapors  of  carbon  began 
to  return  to  the  earth  in  tho  shape  of  carbonic  acid,  in  limestones,  &c.  During  later 
periods,  the  vi^r  of  carbon  which  issued,  and  still  issue,  from  tbe  iotemal  beat  of  the 
earth  did  not  escape  entirely  in  vapor,  but  became  condensed  while  arising  through  the 
thickening  crust,  in  connection  with  hydrogen,  and  formed  |iydro-carbon  oil,  which,  in 
localities  having  the  requisite  conditions,  formed  coal;  in  others,  bituminous  shale, 
asphaltum,  bitumen,  &c.    But  in  localities  not  prepsited  to  hold  it  in  basin-shape,  the 
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oil  was  carried  away  by  tides  or  waves,  became  too  minutely  distributed  and  mixed 
with  earthy  impurities  to  produce  distinct  masses  or  beds  of  pure  bitumen  or  coal. 

After  the  formation  of  coal  in  our  great  basins,  the  production  of  those  subterranean 
gases  diminished,  and  those  produced  became  condensed  before  reaching  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  oil ;  while  the  continual  contraction  of  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth  by  con- 
densation on  cooling  closed  its  pores  and  fissures,  and  sealed  much  of  the  oil  and  gas  in 
its  deep  cavities.  In  the  coal-fields  the  strata  grew  continually,  until  the  basins  in 
which  they  formed  were  filled  to  their  brims,  mud  and  clays  extended  in  immense 
horizons  from  edge  to  edge,  while  stratum  upon  stratum  of  sand  and  shale  and  ooal 
added  thickness  to  thickness,  and  formed  a  sealed  and  impenetrable  cover  to  the  gases 
still  arising  from  the  lower  and  still  heated  rocks.  These  gases  accumulated,  and,  by 
their  great  tension,  forced  themselves  into  and  between  the  strata  wherever  a  lodgement 
could  be  fbund,  and  escaped  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  gas  or  oil  through  every  fissure 
or  crack  presenting  the  means  of  escape. 

When  we  examine  the  solidity  of  our  rocky  strata,  even  in  the  most  disturbed  and 
dislocated  localities,  it  seems  strange  that  gas  or  oil  should  find  a  way  to  the  surface; 
but  when  we  consider  the  tension  in  which  these  subterranean  gases  must  exist,  we 
cease  to  wonder.  The  constant  generation  of  gas,  which  may  exert  several  thoasand 
pounds'  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  under  a  surface  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles, 
would  lift  the  whole  bodily,  unless  vents  were  found  through  which  it  could  escape. 
When  large  fissures  exist,  through  which  petroleum  and  gas  escape  to  the  surface,  they 
invariably  become  filled  with  solid  bitumen  by  the  evaporation  of  its  lighter  and  more 
volatile  portions.  Thus,  in  West  Virginia  we  find  a  vein  of  bitumen  or  asphaltom 
existing  in  a  fissure  which  extends  across  the  strata  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  which 
it  exists;  while  in  Cuba  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  before  stated,  we  find 
the  same  resulting  bitumen  in  fissures,  lakes,  ftc. 

It  may  be  possible  that  both  gas  and  oil  are  still  forming  to  a  limited  extent,  but  it  is 
scarcely  probable.  The  carbon  and  bitumen  of  the  rocks,  which  resulted  from  a  former 
excess  of  carbon,  may  now  yield  it  again  to  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the  earth 
under  pressure  and  contact  with  water.  (?)  Water  could  not  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth 
when  the  rocks  were  in  a  heated  or  warm  condition,  but  would  evaporate  in  steam.  On 
this  part  of  our  subject  we  do  not  propose  to  theorise,  since  there  is  no  natural  process 
on  which  to  form  a  theris  with  any  certainty,  or  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  existing 
facts. 


GEOLOGY  OF  PETROLEUM. 

We  have  offered  abundant  proof  of  the  production  of  petroleum  by  volcanic  heat,  and 
given  evidence  and  substantial  reasons  why  the  hydro-carbons  are  produced  by  the 
vapors  of  carbon  in  and  from  rocks  containing  no  trace  of  organic  or  fossil  remains. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  charcoal  will  impatt  its  carbon  under  heat  to  iron,  and 
that  it  escapes  in  vapor,  under  a  strong  heat,  without  the  aid  of  oxygen;  but  that  it  will 
combine  with  oxygen  when  free,  or  with  hydrogen  when  in  contact,  and  in  a  state  of 
vapor.  It  is,  consequently,  as  natural  and  logical  to  assume  that  the  vapors  escaping 
from  the  smouldering  internal  fires  of  the  earth  or  from  volcanoes  should  unite  with  the 
hydrogen  of  water,  since  the  latter  must  exist  in  the  condition  of  steam  in  the  vicinity 
of  volcanic  heat  or  where  acted  on  by  hot  vapors,  though  it  would  naturally  condense 
on  passing  upwards  through  the  colder  water  near  the  surface;  but  the  vapor  of  carbon 
having  united  with  hydrogen  will  only  part  with  it  again  by  slow  evaporation  in  a  con- 
densing or  comparatively  cold  atmosphere. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  connection  to  examine  every  known  locality  of  petroleun, 
or  account  for  its  existence  in  all  known  formations,  but  will  confine  ourselves  chiefly 
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to  ib«  geologj  of  Qie  Appftlacbian  formationi  and  their  depoaita  of  petroleum.  In  tbe 
(iiUBmation  of  this  great  basin  the  whole  sal^ect  will  be  preseDted,  aad  the  ooaditiona 
ih  which  petroleum  eziste  generally  will  come  wider  diaonuion. 

PBTBOLBUU  ROCKS  OF  THB  OBEAT  BASIN. 

Ve  have  giTcn  a  representation  of  both  the  anoient  aad  modem  ibrmation  of  the 
euwm  part  of  the  Qreat  Basin  in  figure  4,  Chapter  III.  In  thia  fignre,  tbe  dark  linea 
uDaerljing  the  white  rotska  which  support  the  coal  are  deeigned  aa  tiie  Deronian  oil- 
baarlng  rocks  or  strata:  thej  are  thicker  in  the  engraving  than  die  proper  proportion, 
but  eibibit  correctij  their  poailioD,  from  the  steep  eastern  basins  under  the  anthracit« 
eusl-Gelds  to  the  wide  and  aballow  basins  of  Western  PenntjlTania  and  Ohio.  This 
picture,  however,  is  an  imaginatiTe  one,  and  only  giren  to  illustrate  the  natnral  pro- 
eeuea  hy  which  the  Palmoioio  formationB  of  the  Great  Basin  grew  into  preeent  shape 
ind  form. 

Figure  117,  in  Chapter  XVH.,  illnstratiog  the  Qreat  Basin  in  its  actual  or  present 
condiuon,  and  relative  depreciation  of  strata  westward,  oonvejs  a  general  idea  of  the 
subordinate  or  intermediate  basins,  and  tbe  suceeBBion  and  comparative  thickness  of 
the  gticceeding  formations  overlying  the  granite  and  ocHnposiog  the  metamorphio  and 
P>1»DMic.  This  representation,  however,  exhibits  the  fonnatiooa  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghaniee  to  the  Rookj  Mountains ;  while  figure  4  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  snccession 
from  the  granite  of  the  East  and  tha  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Otiio.  The  Devonian  oil- 
funnstion  is  shown  beneath  the  sandstones  and  limestones  supporting  the  coal ;  bnt  the 
relative  thickness  of  this  fbrmatiim  is  proportionally  leas  in  thickness  in  its  westward 
tpresd  than  repreaented  in  figure  117. 

Figure  2,  in  Chapter  II..  representing  the  Palseoicic  column  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
aathraeite  coal-fields,  gives  the  thickness  of  the  Devonian  rocks  from  the  Ponent,  or  old 
red  aandstone,  to  &e  Meridian  or  Oriskany  sandstone  inclusive,  at  15,000  feet  These 
rocks  include  the  CatakiU,  Chemung,  Portage,  Qeneaee,  Hamilton,  Marcellns,  Upper 
Delderberg,  Sehoharie.  and  Oriskany,  of  New  York. 

In  Tenango  county,  and  Western  Pannrrlvania  generally,  the  Ponent  entirely  di» 
appears,  and  all  the  formations  thin  rapidly  in  that  direction,  and  the  probable  thick- 
ness of  the  Devonian  oil-rooks  in  that  locality  may  not  be  more  than  frtwa  1000  to  1600 
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feet  in  tliiekneea.  In  Illinois,  and  the  Great  Central  coal-field  generally,  the  thiokneaa 
of  tbe  formations  making  up  the  Devonian  is  not  over  300  fae^  as  shown  by  figure  138. 
In  HiMOori,  within  the  same  ooal-fleld,  it  is  about  the  same,  as  shown  in  figure  131. 
Bat  tha  distanoe  from  the  ooal  or  surfooe  to  these  oil-bearing  rooks  is  muoh  greater  on 
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the  Great  Kanawha,  in  TjTest  Virginia,  in  lUinois,  and  Missouri,  than  in  Yenango.  Tbere 
the  Devonian  rocks  come  to  the  surface  in  the  deep  Tallejs,  and  the  millstooe  grit  of  the 
coal  formation  caps  the  highest  hills  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streams. 
But  on  the  Great  Kanawha  the  millstone  grit  is  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
geological  horizon  is,  consequently,  from  500  to  700  feet  higher  on  the  Kanawhs  at 
Charleston  than  on  Oil  Creek  at  Sheafer;  and,  while  the  sandstones  thin  in  a  sooth- 
western  direction,  the  limestones  increase.  In  Venango,  the  limestone  strata  are  thin 
plates  of  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  while  below  the  Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  thej 
range  from  500  to  1000  feet  in  thickness,  and  occur  between  the  upper  or  heary  oils 
and  the  middle  oils,  as  illustrated  in  figure  188. 

The  foregoing  figure  illustrates  the  gradual  thinning  or  decrease  of  the  sandrocks, 
and  the  thickening  or  increase  of  the  limestones,  towards  the  centre  of  the  Great  Basn. 
Perh^s  in  no  part  of  the  Appalachian  formations  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  oil  so  favorable  as  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  as  we  may  here  brieflj 
describe  before  tracing  the  formations  farther  west ;  but  we  may  state,  as  preliminary, 
the  fact  of  the  intervention  of  the  Carboniferous  or  Mountain  limestone,  as  illustrated 
in  figures  128  and  131,  between  the  upper  and  lower  oils  in  all  the  Western  States. 
This  limestone  is  only  3  feet  thick  on  the  northeastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghanies, 
about  200  under  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  and  over  1000  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  K^ 
nawha,  and  through  the  West, 

OIL-RBGI0N8  OF  KORTHWESTBBN  PENNSTLYANIA. 

The  oil  wells  of  Venango  and  vicinity  are  more  productive  than  those  of  any  other 
region  yet  developed,  and  the  geological  formation  of  this  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal- 
field would  lead  us  to  expect  this  result  naturally. 

MrH.  The  several  oil-bearing  strata  are  here  brought  into  a  comparatively  small 
thickness  by  the  thinning  of  the  sandstones  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  the  absence 
of  the  heavy  limestones  which  farther  to  the  southwest  overlie  the  Devonian  oil-forma- 
tion and  greatly  increase  the  depth  at  which  they  exist.  As  before  stated,  the  upper 
oils  are  always  the  thickest,  heaviest,  and  most  valuable,  because  the  more  volatile  part* 
escape  when  near  the  surface;  the  middle  oils,  or  those  which  exist  at  a  reasonable  depth 
from  the  surface, — say  from  three  to  six  hundred  feet  deep, — are  the  most  abundant. 
because  at  this  depth  it  exists  as  naphtha,  and  contains  the  greater  portion  of  it$ 
hydrogen ;  but  at  a  greater  depth — say  ttom  1000  to  1500  feet — ^the  hydro-carbons  exi<4 
principally  in  a  state  of  gas,  which  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  utiliEcd.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  depth  in  the  West,  since  there  we  may  expect  heavy  oils  at  a 
greater  depth,  on  account  of  the  lower  temperature  which  always  existed  there. 

Second,  The  oil-formations  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  lie  along  the  northeastern 
outcrops  of  the  Great  Basin.  H6re  the  Devonian  rocks  approach  the  surface,  hringiDg 
Ibeir  <41s  within  a  practical  depth  below  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  which  thiekens* 
and  above  the  chemical  action  which  holds  the  hydro-carbons  in  a  state  of  gas. 

Third.  The  even,  undisturbed,  and  horizontal  position  of  the  strata  in  this  region  if 
extremely  favorable  to  the  existence  or  preservation  of  the  oil  in  its  fbontains,  iriiich 
are  thus  sealed  for  use.  The  fine-grained  texture  of  the  sandstones,  and  their  solid,  nn- 
broken  spread,  the  dose  and  tenacious  strata  of  shales  and  slates,  and  the  intercalatini; 
clays,  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas  or  oil  in  exhausting  quantities. 

Fourth.  The  middle  position  of  this  region,  between  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Ea«t 
and  the  low  temperature  of  the  West,  was  favorable  to  the  original  formation  of  oil : 
and  thb  we  think  one  of  the  great  Fccrets  of  the  abundance  of  oils  along  the  central 
portions  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field. 

We  might  assign  other  reasons,  but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient.   It  will  be  necessaxy, 
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boweter,  to  explain  more  folly  the  last  item,  since  this  may  aooonnt  for  the  formation 
of  oil,  as  well  as  its  abundant  existence  in  certain  locaUties,  and  limited  ezistenoe  in 
others,  within  the  Great  Basin. 

FOBMATION  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  OILS. 

• 

We  hare  shown  that  the  vapors  of  carbon  produoe  oil  direct  from  volcanic  sonroes 
and  the  internal  heat  of  smouldering  subterranean  fires.  This  seems  too  palpable  a 
fact  to  need  more  explanation  or  illustration;  and,  since  we  can  see  and  comprehend  in 
this  a  natural  and  probable  process,  it  is  neither  profitable  nor  necessary  to  seek  other 
theories  which  offer  no  means  of  demonstration.  Most  writers  on  this  subject  ascribe 
the  production  of  rock-oil  to  the  organic  remains  which  lie  entombed  so  thickly  in  the 
Devonian  formations.  But  we  think  there  is  little  probability  that  all  the  millions  of 
moUusca  entombed  beneath  the  rocky  crust  of  Venango  would  produce  the  flow  of  a 
single  great  well  like  the  Noble,  the  Sherman,  or  the  Phillips:  a  "shoal  of  whales" 
would  not  produce  such  astonishing  results.  That  the  fat  of  these  ancient  inhabitante 
of  the  inland  sea  should  accumulate  in  certain  localities  to  produce  our  present  reservoirs 
of  oil  is  likewise  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible.  Liberated  oil  or  gas  always 
Hms  to  the  surface  of  water,  and  this  ancient  life  could  only  exist  in  water,  and  only 
find  their  tomb  beneath  it,  from  whence  their  oil  must  ascend  to  the  surface  almost  im- 
mediately, as  the  resulto  of  pressure  and  heat.  It,  therefi>re,  could  never  again  sink,  or 
exist  beneath  the  water  in  the  shape  of  oil  or  gas,  but  only*  as  coal  or  bituminous  shale. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  more  conclusive,  against  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
oil  from  the  organic  remains  entombed  in  the  Devonian  oil-bearing  rocks.  Every  cir- 
comstance  of  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  strate  filling  the  Great  Basin  demon- 
strates the  fact  of  heat  and  volcanic  violence  as  the  general  accompaniment  of  every 
great  sandstone  formation,  and  the  palsdontological  breaks  following  these  extensive 
formations  likewise  demonstrate  the  fact  by  the  destruction  of  life  during  these  periods. 
It  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  life  was  entombed  during  periods  of  great  heat, 
and  that  ite  oils  were  expelled  both  by  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  and  the  water,  and 
bj  the  pressure  of  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  were  buried.  The  oil  thus  expelled 
woald  then  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  no  process  could  afterwards  seal  this 
oil  in  the  earth  except  in  the  form  of  coal  or  bitumen.  Never,  since  the  periods  of  time 
daring  which  those  great  changes  occurred,  have  the  conditions  been  so  favorable  for 
the  production  of  the  oils  from  the  organic  remains  or  fossils  of  the  Devonian  rocks, 
and  these  fossils,  if  now  subject  to  test,  produce  less  oil  than  the  rocks  above  them. 
We,  therefore,  cannot  accept  this  theory  as  a  probable  or  a  possible  one  to  account  for 
the  existence  and  formation  of  petroleum. 

As  stated  and  demonstrated,  the  existence  and  production  of  petroleum  were  in  far 
greater  abundance  during  the  Carboniferous  era  than  before  or  since:  before,  because 
the  heat  was  too  intense  to  admit  of  ite  condensation  from  vapor  and  gas ;  and  since, 
because  the  temperature  of  the  earth  has  been  too  low  to  produce  the  vapor  or  gas  in 
abundance.  The  Carboniferous  era  witnessed  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin  covered 
with  the  bituminous  resulto  of  petroleum,  like  the  pitch  lakes  of  Trinidad  and  Texas, 
and  the  beds  of  coal  were  precipiteted  by  their  own  weight  or  the  rapid  accumulations 
of  the  rocky  strata  over  them  during  the  seasons  of  volcanic  action,  which  were  then 
intermittent. 

The  lower  coal-beds  in  the  proto-Carboniferous  strate  are  limited,  and  even  the  first 
beds  in  the  true  coal  measures  and  on  the  conglomerate,  or  millstone  grit,  are  compara- 
tirelj  small,  impure,  and  thin;  but  the  succeeding  beds  are  in  some  localities  immense, 
u  witness  the  great  Mammoth  bed  of  the  anthracite  regions  and  the  middle  beds  of  the 
Alleghany  ooal«field  generally.    But  we  again  witness  a  depreciation  in  the  upper 
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measares,  and  the  last  beds  formed  are  thin,  few,  and  Talueless,  because  the  tenpet^ 
tore  at  this  period  was  nmoh  lower,  and  the  production  of  petroleum,  oonseqaoatly, 
much  less  abundant. 

It  is  natural,  however,  to  assume  that  the  gases  which  produced  the  petroleum  on  tin 
surface  of  the  water  should  accumulate  still  at  a  greater  depth  after  the  completion  of 
the  Palaeozoic  column,  since  the  heat  receded  from  the  surface,  and  the  rocks  at  a  gnat 
depth  still  maintained  a  oompar&iively  high  temperature.  The  gases  thus  aocumolstiiig 
were  then  sealed  in  the  rocks  beneath  iho  ooal  bj  the  olosing  of  the  poxes  of  the  earth 
by  contraction  and  oondeosation. 

That  this  process  continued  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  formation  of  our  great 
coal-beds  is  manifest,  from  the  fact  that  the  DcTonian  rocks  are  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  which  could  not  have  resulted  prior  to  the  formation  of  coal,  because  the  gy 
up  to  the  period  was  too  light  to  be  condensed  by  the  heated  rocks:  indeed,  thej  ratba 
tended  to  keep  the  gas  in  its  volatile  condition,  and  could  not  have  taken  up  the  bitoma 
of  the  condensed  gas,  forming  oil,  until  a  late  period. 

.  This  fact  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  bitumen  in  the  Eastern  fbrmir 
tions  «nd  its  abundant  presence  in  the  formations  of  the  West.  In  the  East,  the  tem- 
perature was  much  higher  during-  the  formation  of  the  massive  sandstones  which  hen 
predominate,  than  it  was  in  the  West,  where  the  limestones  accumulated  during  the 
same  periods.  Here  we  find  but  little  bitumen  in  the  rocky  strata,  but  there  we  find 
bitumen  general  in  all  the  strata,  and  some  of  the  rocks  i|aturated  with  it,  as  tiie  Go^ 
niferous  limestone,  for  instance.  Here  we  find  the  bitumen  resulting  from  the  soper- 
abundant  vapors  and  the  subsequent  petroleum  in  massive  and  solid  beds  of  anthracite; 
there  we  find  it  in  a  few  thin  beds  of  highly  bituminous  coal,  proving  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  lower  in  ih»  West  than  in  the  East,  and  that,  while  the  petroleum  prodaoed 
was  originally  more  limited,  it  combined  with  the  rocky  strata,  in  which  it  oondsBaedt 
instead  of  arising  to  the  surfece  of  the  water  to  form  large  beds  of  coaL 


VOIiCANIC  INFLUENCES. 

We  are  aware  that  we  advance  a  new  doctrine  in  ascribing  the  formation  of  our  great 
sandstones,  carbon-oils,  and  coal-beds  to  internal  heat  and  volcanic  causes ;  but  these 
natural  processes  are  made  so  manifest,  and  all  the  coinoidente  agree  so  harmonionslj, 
that  we  present  them  as  fads  rather  than  theories,  and  we  believe  our  candid,  unprejih 
diced  reader  will  rejoice  to  find  the  creation  of  our  earth  in  its  present  form,  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  vast  Palasozoic  strata  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  the  formation  of  our 
immense  coal-beds  the  work  of  a  limited  period  compared  with  the  many  millions  of 
years  required  by  the  present  theories  of  creation, — ^theories,  too,  let  us  remark,  origin- 
ally advanced  by  the  infidel  writers,  who  triumphantly  flourished  them,  to  prove  the 
BIBLE  a  myth. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  permanently  and  clearly  to  the  mind,  we  wiU  here  again 
briefly  restete  the  arguments  and  facte  presented  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work  in 
describing  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  strate. 


NATUBAL  PROCESSES. 

Volcanic  ranges  generally  exist  in  long  lines  along  the  weaker  axes  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  where  these  volcanic  vente  exist,  there  those  weak  lines  naturally  reaaaiii; 
where  the  condensed  vapors  and  lava  of  the  earth  first  find  vent,  there  it  will  oontinae 
to  vent;  because,  while  other  portions  of  the  crust  are  growing  thicker  and  stronger  in 
consequence^  these  pointe  remain  much  the  same.    They  always  exist  in  granite  hmit 
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tioDB,  though  freqnentljr  OTerlapped  by  the  metamorphic,  and  sometimes  nearly  covered 
by  the  Palaeozoic. 

The  great  ranges  of  Tolcanoes,  extinct  or  otherwise,  which  now  extend  oyer  the  face 
of  the  earth,  existed  in  the  early  days  of  creation  as  soon,  or  almost  as  soon,  as  its 
granite  cmst  was  formed ;  for,  as  soon  as  condensation  and  consequent  contraction  took 
place,  the  confined  vapors  and  iholten  matter  began  to  exist  in  a  state  of  tension,  and 
forced  their  way  throngh  the  accumulating  crust,  when  that  tension  became  too  great, 
in  long  and  immense  lines  of  volcanic  vents. 

Mountains  also  assumed  lines  rather  than  cones,  following  almost  invariably  ,the  vol* 
canic  lines,  and  resulting  from  lateral  contractions,  which  naturally  formed  its  folds  dh 
the  weakest  points,  as  represented  in  figure  6,  Chapter  III.  The  great  volcanic  lines 
formed  the  barriers  of  great  basins  or  seas,  since  they  occupied  the  highest  points  and 
the  water  the  lowest.  But  up  to  the  period  of  the  metamorphic  or  crystalline  stratified 
rocks  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  vapors,  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  only  combined 
to  form  water  when  the  temperature  admitted  of  its  existence  in  that  condition,  instead 
of  in  the  state  of  steam  or  vapor. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  were  formed  by  tiie  lava  vented  from  the  volcanic  ranges  into 
the  water  surrounding  them,  which,  being  hot,  crystallised  the  lava  deposited  as  sedi- 
ment. On  being  thrown  into  the  water  in  a  molten  condition,  the  lava  was  shivered  to 
atoms,  and  thrown  up  into  the  air  with  steam  and  vapor,  to  be  carried  by  winds  and 
tides  and  waves,  as  ashes  and  dusk,  to  remote  localities. 

This  process  must  be  rapid.  A  long  line  of  active  volcanoes,  reaching  perhaps  from 
Nova  Sootia  to  Cuba,  vented,  almost  without  intermission,  immense  streams  of  lava  into 
the  deep  waters  of  ancient  seas  fbrming  the  Great  Basin.  Such  a  process  would  not 
require  millions  of  years  to  form  our  metamorphic  strato:  perhaps  9k  few  years  might 
tuffice. 

That  such  a  line  of  volcanic  vento  did  exist  along  our  Eastern  granite  range,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  prove;  and  that  such  waa  the  process  by  which  not  only  our,met»> 
morphio  but  our  great  Palseotoic  sandrooks  were  formed,  admito  of  palpable  demon* 
stration. 

We  find  the  basins  deep€$8t  along  this  line  of  vento,  proving  the  depression  to  have 
been  greatest  here ;  we  find  the  strato  at  very  high  angles  of  inclination,  sometimes 
inverted,  in  evidence  of  the  lateral  contraction,  which  naturally  produced  ito  apparent 
results  along  the  weakest  lines  of  the  crust;  we  see  a  vast  diffisrence  in  the  thickness 
of  the  strato  here  than  elsewhere,  and  we  notice  that  it  gradually  grows  thin  and  fine- 
grained as  it  recedes  from  the  place  of  production.  It  is  plain  that  the  immense  plates 
of  sandstones,  shal^  slatee,  iron  ores,  and  coal  conld  not  be  produced  by  rivers,  tides, 
waves,  or  other  causes,  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  higher  lands  surrounding  the  Great 
Basin,  since  each  of  those  immense  horizons  is  the  product  of  one  cause,  one  operation, 
one  period,  and  is  formed  of  the  same  material  throughout  Had  they  been  produced 
by  other  causes  than  volcanic  action,  they  would  have  presented  a  breccia, — an  oUa 
podrida  of  divers  material. 

But  the  great  horisons  formed  by  the  Potodam  sandstone,  the  Medina  or  Levant,  the 
Vespertine,  and  other  rocks  are  coextensive  with  the  great  Palasosoie  basin  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Rooky  Mountains.  They  are  invariably  thin  towards  the  West — 
^^^  knifb^gee;  but  along  their  Eastern  outorops  they  are  of  immense  thickness. 
And  not  only  do  the  sandstones  present  this  evidence  of  their  source,  but  all  the 
accompanying  strato  present,  by  their  decreaeing  thickness  and  coarseness,  evidence  of 
Tolcanic  produotion  fiom  the  Eastern  line  of  vento. 

The  vapors  of  earbon  arising  from  this  great  region  of  heat  must  have  been  in  greater 
Tolomes  than  anywhere  else  within  th«  Great  Basin.  But  the  intensity  of  the  heat  pre- 
vented  their  oondeniation,  or  the  formation  of  oil,  until  a  comparatively  lato  era,  along 
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this  range;  when  the  temperature  permitted  it,  we  find  the  results  in  our  inuneiue 
beds  of  anthracite  coal ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  rocks  impregnated,  because  its  condeih 
sation  did  not  take  place  while  ascending  through  the  rockj  strata,  but  through  the 
waters  of  our  deep  coal-basins,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  floated  and  gave  up  its  man 
volatile  hydrogen,  leaxing  a  resulting  bitumen  almost,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  de- 
void of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  other  gases,  and  a  pure  carbon  in  the  shape  of  anthracite 
coal.  It  would  be  almost  impossible,  during  a  time  like  this,  or,  in  fact,  at  anytime,  for- 
a  deposit  of  this  kind  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  water  without  the  addition  of  eaithj 
impurities  from  floating  dust,  ashes,  and  smoke  to  some  extent. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

We  have  before  stated  that  vegetable  matter  may,  and  in  all  probability  did,  ud  in 
producing  coal,  but,  we  believe,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  That  vegetation  grev 
luxuriantly  during  the  coal  era  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  that  it  grew  in  the  deep 
basins  in  which  coal  was  formed  is  likewise  evident;  but  that  the  woody  fibre  of  vege- 
tation formed  coal  is  not  only  doubtful,  but  contrary  to  all  evidence,  and  at  variance 
with  the  coincidents  of  coal  formations.  It  may  have  formed  the  impurities — bone  and 
slate— of  the  coal,  but  never  its  pure  carbon.  The  woody  tissue  supposed  to  be  detected 
by  microscopic  examination  cannot  be  determined  in  pure  coal;  and  that  found,  or  sop- 
posed  to  be  found,  in  the  ashes  of  coal  is  no  criterion,  since  if  the  woody  fibre  of  plants 
formed  any  part  of  a  coal-seam  it  must  have  been  the  earthy  parts  thereof. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  fossil  plant  in  the  midst  of  a  ooal-bed  or  within  the  ooal;  bnt 
whenever  found  in  this  condition  it  is  not  coaly  but  slate  or  bone. 

A  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Connor  A  Patterson,  of  Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania,  which  demonstrates  this  fact  Coal-plants  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  in  a 
fossil  condition,  are  invariably  silicious  or  calcareous,  and  partake  of  the  lithologicai 
character  of  the  formation  in  which  they  are  found. 

.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  deny  that  the  magnificent  flora  of  the  CarboniferouB  era  aided 
in  the  production  of  coal.  We  believe  it  did,  and  have  before  so  stated.  That  the  rich 
and  resinous  calamites,  conifersB,  &c.,  which  were  fed  by  a  superabundance  of  carbon 
and  carbonic  aoid^  should  yield  oil  on  pressure,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  and  that  thej 
were  subject  to  immense  pressure  between  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  now  exist  is 
evident  not  only  by  their  flattened  forms,  bnt  the  fact  that  the  superincumbent  strata 
would  exert  such  an  influence  and  expel  the  resinous  oils  which  they  oontuned.  Tbb 
oil  would  mingle  with  the  hydro-carbons,  and,  by  evaporation,  form  bitumen ;  and  tbU, 
enclosed  in  the  strata  of  liie  coal-measures  and  subject  to  pressure,  would  produce 
coal. 

We  gave  the  best  vegetable  theory  available  in  the  early  pages  of  this  book,  but  stated 
then  that  we  did  not  consider  any  of  those  theories  tenable.  We  are  now  positive  of 
the  fact,  and  state  positively  that  all  pure  coal-beds  are  formed  from  petroleum  or  oil, 
resulting  from  the  vapors  of  carbon  directly  or  indirectly,  as  above  set  forth. 

That  a  gradual  depression  of  our  great  coal-basins  did  take  place  is  not  only  evident 
from  existing  facts,  but  the  natural  processes  of  condensation  and  contraction.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  that  such  must  have  been  a  condition  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  our  coal-beds  and  the  accumulation  of  the  aooompanying  measures,  since  these 
beds  and  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  exist  would  form  as  regularly  and  unifonnly 
in  basins  of  a  constant  depth  as  in  those  of  varying  depths. 

The  fact,  in  this  case,  that  coal-beds  are  invariably  thin  at  a  great  depth,  or  more  «> 
than  they  are  at  moderate  depth,  is  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  must  hare 
existed  originally  in  a  soft  and  plastic  condition,  and  were,  consequently,  moved  by  the 
great  pressure  of  water  and  sediment  resting  on  them  from  the  centre  of  deep  basins 
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towaids  their  edges,— a  fact  demonstrated  in  all  deep  basins,  except  that  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  the  irregular  form  of  the  intermediate  basins  prevented  such  a  moye- 
ment. 

ABSENCE  OP  PETROLEUM  IN  THE  EAST. 

We  do  not  find  petroleum  in  the  deep  basins  of  the  East,  or  the  presence  of  bitumen 
in  their  Devonian  rooks:  first,  because  the  high  state  of  temperature  tended  rather  to 
volatilize  than  condense  the  gases;  and  second,  because  their  high  angle  and  frequent 
undulation,  caused  by  contraction,  gave  the  gases  a  full  vent.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  ever  to  find  petroleum  east  of  the  AHeghanies,  and  not  always  to  the  west  of 
them,  except  beneath  the  wide  plateaux,  where  the  gases  are  condensed  and  sealed*as 
oil^ 

If  petroleum  existed  east  of  the  Alleghany  escarpment,  it  must  have  been  in  the  deep 
Devonian  basins,  which  lie  20,000  feet  below  the  anthracite  coal  formations;  and,  con- 
sequently, if  it  existed  now  at  such  a  great  depth  it  would  not  be  available. 

We  may  not  expect  to  find  rock-oil  in  any  large  amount  beneath  the  semi-anthracite 
basins  or  the  semi-bituminous  basins  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Alleghany  field.  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  find  much  of  it  in  the  detached  basins,  like  those  of  Sullivan,  Tioga, 
and  Lycoming  counties,  where  the  formation  is  cut  down  by  steam  below  the  level  of 
the  upper  or  heavy  oil.  If  the  second  reservoirs  exist  beneath  the  red  shale  in  such 
localities,  the  depth  to  the  oil-bearing  stratum  would  still  be  very  great,  and  the  hydro< 
carbons  would  exist  in  a  state  of  gas  instead  of  rock-oil. 

GEOLOGICAL  POSITIONS  OP  ROCK-OIL. 

Figure  189  illustrates  the  several  horizons  of  petroleum  and  the  hydrocarbons  gene- 
rally. We  have  made  the  gas  and  oil  reservoirs  or  strata  much  larger  in  proportion 
than  they  exist  in  nature;  but  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  rather  than  the  actual 
status, — ^which,  we  must  state,  can  only  be  conjectural.  A  stratum  of  oil,  even  if  large 
enough  to  supply  for  years  our  great  flowing  wells,  would  appear  as  a  faint  line  only  if 
drawn  to  a  scale  on  our  section;  and  the  thin  leaders  or  jets  of  gas  ascending  through 
the  earth,  if  made  in  proportion  to  their  actual  sizes,  would  scarcely  be  seen.  In  this 
figure,  a  represents  the  general  level  of  the  Great  Kanawha  near  Charleston;  6,  the 
region  of  heavy  petroleum;  c,  the  general  level  of  Oil  Creek;  d,  the  region  of  the 
seoond  oil;  and  e,  the  lower  oil,  or  gas. 

These  horizons  of  oil  seem  to  be  general,  but  they  are  not  invariably  of  the  consist- 
ence here  specified.  For  instance,  the  lower  oil  formation  existing  in  the  Comiferous 
limestone  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks  may  be  2000  feet  deep  on  Oil  Creek  and  2700 
feet  beneath  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  its  hydro-carbon  exist  only  as  gas.  But  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  Kentucky  this  rock  appears  to  come  near  the  surface,  and  in  Canada  it 
crops  out.  In  the  oil-regions  of  Chatham,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  Canada, 
it  is  very  productive.  The  wells  there  are  from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  and  the  oil  pro- 
duced is  a  fair  petroleum,  of  about  the  same  density  as  that  produced  in  Oil  Creek, 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  same  depth.  The  second  oils,  in  the  shallow  wells  of  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  are  only  from  33®  to  38°  Beaum6's  hydrometer,  and  in  the  deep  wells 
from  46°  to  50°;  but  under  the  Great  Kanawha  it  exists  principally  as  gas  or  the 
lightest  naphtha.  It  thus  appears  that  the  density  of  the  oil  depends  more  on  its 
proximity  to  the  surface  thai^n  the  geological  horizon  in  which  it  exists. 

Ajb  before  observed,  the  volatile  parts  escape  when  exposed,  or  when  the  means  of 
escape  are  offered,  and  condensation  takes  place  in  consequence.  On  long  exposure, 
nothing  but  the  solids  is  left,  and  whether  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  or  cold,  the  same 
thing  happens;  but  under  a  low  temperature  bitumen  is  left,  composed  of  carbon, 
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»io.  18ft.  hydrogen,  ud  Mygen.  command- 

ing to  the  bituminoiu  ooala  of  Uh 
West;    under    a    moderatelj    hi^ 
temperature,  a  oomparvtively  pun 
;   carbon  ia  left,  oorresponding  to  the 
I   Bntbracite  ooaU  of  Paauayhaiiit; 
^    bat  if  the  beat  be  ezceeeive,  ercu 
"^    the  carbon  becomes  or  remains  roU- 
't    tile,  and  no  reaidue  remains.    This 
^  ie  deuonatrated  bj  the  fact  that  heat 
§   Till  change  tbe  hardest  authnnle 
f    to    Taper,  —  a    chemical    operation 
^    which  we  nuL;  see  effected  ererydij 
bj  the  oombnatioo  of  coal. 


ula  gtntnll;. 


eM<)rnaphlhB.»ndliitho  | 
a»p  WPll.  of  NonhwMl-  I 


The  Mme  argumento  hold  good  in 

relation  to  the  existence  of  roek-<ttl 

i    as  to  oonl.TiE.:  oertain  conditions  of 

1  porition,  liUiological  atructiue,  and 
^  topographical  feature  are  required 
£  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other, 

2  afnce  oil  produces  coaL  We  hare 
g   seen  that  both  petroleum  and  coal 

are  produced  in  and  from  granitic 
formntions,   as  well  as   from    and 
the  Polffioioic, — in  rolcanic  re- 
gions and  in  the  stratified  fbssilifer- 
ous.    But  in  the  former  the  coal  and 
oil  are  both  limited:  first,  because 
::    condensation  could  onlj  take  place 
;    -when   the   temperfttore   of   Tolranii; 
^    regions  was  reduced  to  the   prspcr 
standard,  or  below  tbe  boiling-point; 
and   BDcond,    becaoae    neither    the 

tithologicalBtmcturenortbc  pbjsii'al 

features  of  such   regions  admits  of 

tbeir  retention  or  formation  in  ex- 

tenuve  fields.    We  find  petroleum 

existing  abnndantlj  in  Cuba,  whicb 

b  a  volcanic  region  of  late  activity, 

J  tknd  we  find  coal  in  tbe  crater  of  an 

a    extinct   i-olcono,   as   the    Richmond 

I   coal-field,  in  Yirf^nla,  which  was  of 

^   mncb  older  activity,  and  yet  mnoh 

more  recent  than  the  tmo  Carbcn- 

iferousTor  msti  ons. 

In  volcanic  regions  the  tempera- 
ture is  naturally  high,  and  it  re- 
mained high  even  when  it  became  low 
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in  the  centre  of  the  Great  Basin.  The  volcanoes  of  the  East  continued  to  Tent  thmr  lava 
until  the  highest  sandrocks  in  our  coal  n^easures  were  formed;  and  the  fact  of  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  bitumen  from  the  East  towards  the  West  proves  that  the  temperature 
decreased  in  the  same  proportion  in  that  direction*    We  find  that  the  hydro-carbons 
were  produced  in  greater  abundance  in  the  East  than  the  West;  but  we  find,  too,  that 
nearlj  all  their  volatile  matter  was  expelled  on  the  Lehigh,  less  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  still  less  on  the  waters  of  the  Juniata:  yet  our  coal-beds  are  of  an  immense  thick- 
ness, individually  or  as  an  aggregate,  in  the  East,  and  very  limited  in  the  West, 
Though  more  than  half  the  volume  of  the  oil  was  expelled  in  the  East  by  the  higher 
temperature,  we  still  have  a  greater  residue  left  than  in  the  West,  where  the  low  tem- 
perature admitted  of  the  solidification  of  the  oil  with  half  its  volatile  matter  remaining. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  anthracite  coal  in  the  Lehigh  basins  contains  scarce  a 
trace  of  hydrogen  or  other  volatile  matter  than  water ;  while  the  cannel  coal  of  Kanawha 
and  some  of  the  rich  bituminous  coals  of  the  West  contain  more  than  half  their  weight  in 
volatile  substances.    Between  these  extremes  of  temperature  exists  every  grade  of  coal, 
from  the  pure  carbon  of  the  hard  anthracites  to  the  bitumen  of  the  most  volatile  cannel. 
The  causes  of  tiiis  are  evident:  first,  a  gradual  removal  from  the  volcanic  regions  of 
heat;  and  second,  a  gradual  elevation  from  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  by  the  con- 
stant accumulation  of  the  Paleozoic  strata  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin.    The  same 
causes,  of  course,  affect  the  present  existence  of  oil,  as  they  affected  the  production  of 
coal.    We  see  that  the  quantity  of  coal  decreases  in  a  westward  direction,  as  all  the 
stratified  rocks  decrease:   consequently,  the  volumes  of  gas  arising  and  the  oil  and 
bitumen  resulting  must  have  been  in  relative  proportion.    That  is,  the  oil  was  limited 
then,  as  the  coal  is  limited  now,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  proportions  to-day. 
Much  of  the  bitumen,  however,  of  the  West  is  taken  up  by  the  rocks  through  which  it 
arose  to  the  surface,  because  the  condensation  took  place  at  a  lower  point  there  than 
farther  east  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field.    But  it  is  against  all  reason  and  the  laws  of 
chemistry  to  expect  the  bitumen  of  the  rocks  to  produce  oil.    It  requires  heat  to  effect 
this ;  and  that  which  did  not  produce  it  during  early  ages  cannot  produce  it  now.     If 
the  rocks  now  holding  bitumen  obtained  their  bitumen  from  the  ascending  oils  or 
organic  remains,  as  they  must  have  done,  because  they  were  cool  enough  to  condense 
it,  can  it  be  possible  for  them  to  yield  it  again  in  oil  or  gas  if  they  continue  to  grow 
colder?    It  is  evident  that  heat  alone  can  produce  oil  or  gas  from  the  bituminous  rocks; 
and  since  they  certainly  are  not  accumulating  heat,  even  if  they  do  not  grow  colder, 
they  can  never  give  up  their  bitumen  as  oil  in  nature.     The  Gorniferous  limestone  will 
yield  its  bitumen  in  the  sun,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  celebrated  ''oil-stone''  church  in 
Chicago ;  but  if  left  in  the  earth  the  oil  would  never  be  disturbed.     This  is  a  plain 
statement  of  fact ;  there  is  no  theory  about  it,  and,  therefore,  it  upsets  entirely  the  doc- 
trine which  accounts  for  the  production  of  rock-oil  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
fossiliferous  Devonian  strata. 

We  find  by  practical  experience,  as  we  argue  fr(»n  cause  and  effect,  th^ t  no  available 
rock-oil  exists  in  the  Eastern  basins  or  the  Devonian  rocks  east  of  the  Alleghany  escarp- 
ment, for  reasons  before  stated ;  and  we  find,  by  the  same  processes,  that  but  little  available 
petroleum  exists  in  the  great  regions  west  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  but  less  and 
less  in  a  westward  direction :  first,  because  it  was  never  so  abundant  in  the  West  as  in 
the  East ;  and  second,  because  the  petroleum  of  the  Devonian  rocks — its  most  abundant 
region,  generally^— lies  too  deep  below  the  surface  to  exist  in  the  state  of  oil,  if  it  exists  at 
slL  The  mountain  limestone  is  over  one  thousand  feet  thick  in  the  Great  Central  coal- 
field ;  and,  therefore,  through  a  great  portion  of  this  field  the  Devonian  oil-formation 
latut.  be  /h>m  1000  to  2000  feet  below  the  surface,  at  which  depth  the  hydro-carbon 
exists  principally  in  a  state  of  gas. 
Thft  Great  Central  coal-field  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
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other  Western  States,  contains  but  a  limited  thickness  of  coal  in  a  few  thin  seams  (m 
their  northern  and  western  border,  proving  that  the  amount  of  bitumen  whiph  existed 
on  the  waters  along  the  borders  of  this  great  inland  basin  was  extremely  limited :  conM> 
quentiy,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  petroleum  to  any  great  extent  in  the  rocks  beneath 
those  portions  of  that  field. 

In  Eastern  Kentucky  a  different  result  may  be  expected.  There  the  basins  are  deep 
and  the  coal-seams  are  numerous  and  highly  bituminous,  while  the  shale  is  also  highly 
charged  with  bitumen.  The  mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestone  is  not  in  its  usoal 
Western  thickness,  and  the  DcTonian  rocks  come  nearer  to  the  coal  measures.  It  is 
also  nearer  to  the  Tolcanic  regions  of  heat,  since  the  coal  of  Eastern  Kentucky  is  ss 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  as  that  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania :  hence  we  may  expect  a 
great  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field  in  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  Southern  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  to  be  oil-producing  territory.  In  Western  Kentucky  the  same  results 
may  be  obtained. 

PETROLEUM  OF  THE  ALLEGHANT  COAL-FIELD. 

The  great  region  of  rock-oil  is  within  the  wide  and  undulating  basins  of  this  coal- 
field between  the  anticlinal  of  Laurel  Hill  and  its  outcrops  in  Ohio.  It  may  also  exist 
between  the  anticlinals  of  Laurel  Hill  and  Negro  Mountain  in  available  quantities ;  but 
the  elevation  of  the  strata  on  these  anticlinals  does  not  produce  a  favorable  condition, 
but  the  reverse. 

Within  the  wide  plateau  which  extends  from  Chestnut  Ridge  beyond  the  Ohio,  and 
along  the  vast  horizon  of  nearly  level  strata  that  stretch  through  the  northwestern 
counties  of  this  great  coal-field,  we  find,  as  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find,  an  abon- 
dant  region  of  oil.  But  though  these  portions  of  the  field  present  more  available  con- 
ditions to  the  existence  and  production  of  Oil,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  The 
strike  of  this  formation  is  parallel  with  the  coal-field  and  its  accompanying  strata,  passing 
the  Little  Kanawha  east  and  west  of  Burning  Spring,  the  Great  Kanawha  above  and  below 
Charleston,  the  Big  Sandy  from  its  mouth  to  the  Russel  Fork,  and  from  thence  through 
Western  Kentucky  into  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  But  we  do  not  think  any  great 
quantity  of  oil  will  ever  be  found  in  the  two  latter  States,  because  most  of  the  Devonian 
or  oil-producing  rocks  are  above  water-level,  with  their  outcrops  exposed;  and  in  such  a 
condition  oil  cannot  exist  In  the  basins  of  Alabama,  however,  where  the  coal  mea- 
sures descend  below  the  surface,  oil  should  be  found,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
found. 

FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  OIL  IN  AVAILABLE 

QUANTITIES. 

There  are  #ertain  conditions,  as  before  stated,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  oil  in 
available  quantities  and  position.  These  are,  briefly — simply  considering  the  lithological 
and  topographical  features :  first,  uniformity  of  stratification ;  second,  horizontal  posi- 
tion ;  third,  the  absence  of  fissures,  dikes,  and  crevices  for  the  abundant  escape  of 
gas ;  fourth,  closeness  of  texture  and  stratification  in  rocks,  slates  shales,  and  clavs ; 
fifth,  a  medium  depth :  if  too  high,  all  or  most  of  the  petroleum  will  have  evaporated ; 
if  too  low,  it  will  be  difficult  of  access  and  only  exist  in  a  state  of  gas. 

It  has  been  found,  and  will  always  be  found,  that  the  most  available  petroleum  exists 
at  a  depth  of  from  300  to  700  feet.  If  found  higher,  it  is  always  in  limited  quantities 
and  heavy ;  but  if  lower,  it  will  be  very  light  and  gaseous. 

It  has  been  proven  by  a  thousand  oil-wells  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  that  the 
distance  from  the  millstone  grit  of  the  coal  measures  to  the  most  abundant  reserroin 
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of  petroleum  is  aboat  one  thonsand  feet.  But  there  most  of  the  productive  wells  have 
been  started  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  below  the  coal  measures.  The  same  oil- 
formation  exists  beneath  the  ooal-field  to  the  south,  but  the  coal  comes  down  gradually 
to  the  level  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  eveotually  passes  under  them  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  such  localities  the  depth  of  the  oil  will  be  from  1000  to  1500  feet ;  and,  as 
before  observed,  at  such  depth  the  hjdro-carbons  exist  in  a  state  of  gas.  Continuing 
still  south  and  west,  the  Carboniferous  limestone  increases  rapidly  in  thickness,  and 
divides  the  Devonian  oil-formation  from  the  ooal  measures.  It  is  only  three  feet 
thick  on  the  Alleghany  escarpment,  two  hundred  feet  beneath  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling, 
and  one  thousand  feet  thick  under  the  Chreat  Kanawha.  This  increase  of  #ie  mountain 
limestone  places  the  region  of  the  second  oils  in  a  southwestern  direction  beyond 
available  depth,  under  present  developments :  but  the  time  will  come  when  both  the 
means  to  reach  those  deep  hydro-carbons  and  the  means  of  utilizing  their  gases  will  be 
obtained. 

The  most  available  regions  of  petroleum  in  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field  will,  there- 
fore, be  found,  where  the  Devonian  rocks  are  most  accessible,  within  the  wide  and  un- 
dulating plateau  before  mentioned ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  in  greater  quantities 
along  their  eastern  margins  than  on  their  western  outcrops. 

Where  the  antidinals  sink  beneath  the  coal  measures,  and  yet  preserve  to  some 
extent  their  shape,  it  is  manifest  the  oil-rocks  will  be  nearer  to  the  surface  than  in  the 
basins,  and,  consequently,  bring  the  oil  within  available  distance.  This  feature  is  repre- 
sented at  g,  in  figure  188,  and  may  be  studied  at  what  is  erroneously  called  the  "  Great 
Upheaval''  on  the  Little  Kanawha. 

Bat  within  certain  portions  of  the  coal-field,  where  the  base  of  the  barren  measures 
forms  the  bed-rocks  of  the  streams,  the  upper  petroleum  may  be  found  in  available 
quantities  in  wells  of  600  or  700  feet  deep,  or  just  beneath  the  millstone  grit.  At  lower 
geological  levels — say  from  the  lower  Freeport  seam  E,  or  even  from  the  great  seam  of 
Karthaus,  B — the  upper  oils  may  be,  and,  in  fact,  are,  found  productive  at  less  depth. 
The  upper  oil-rocks  produce  most  of  the  petroleum  on  the  Little  Kanawha  and  in  all 
the  region  between  that  point  and  the  second  oil-rocks  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  all 
the  oil  of  Ohio,  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  Western  Kentucky,  simply  because  the  second 
oil-formation  exists  at  a  great  depth,  and  the  auger  has  not  yet  penetrated  it,  except 
an  the  Great  Kanawha,  where  the  salt-makers  have  reached  its  gaseous  fountains,  and 
there  its  flow  has  been  terrific,  as  gas. 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  foregoing  description  where  the  most  avail- 
able points  to  bore  for  oil  may  exist  We  will,  therefore,  briefly  state  a  few  practical 
observations. 

The  most  productive  region  of  petroleum,  as  before  stated,  exists  within  the  broad 
plateau  extending  from  the  western  antidinals  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  to  and  per- 
haps beyond  the  Ohio  River.  We  can  scarcely  state  a  given  line,  but  may  say  that 
little  petroleum  can  be  expected  within  the  eastern  basins:  all  or  most  of  it  exists  on 
the  western  declivities. 

To  select  good  boring  territory  within  this  great  region,  several  important  geological 
observations  must  be  made.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  abundant 
fountains  of  oil  exist  at  from  about  400  to  700  feet  from  the  surface;  second,  that  more 
oil  may  justly  be  expected  from  the  second  than  the  first  formation  of  oil-rocks;  third, 
that  the  first  formation  exists  at  from  100  to  400  feet  below  the  coal  measures ;  fourth, 
that  the  second  formation  is  about  1000  feet  below  these  measures  where  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestones  do  not  exist,  and  1500  feet  where  it  does  exist;  fifth,  the  lithological 
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structure  muftt  be  uniform,  and  nearly  horiiontal;  sixth,  there  must  be  no  steep  dips  or 
dikes  or  abundant  gas-fissures  in  the  vicinity. 

By  observing  these  lithological  and  topographical  features,  oil  may  be  found  in  ahaoit 
any  part  of  the  wide  region  described,  provided  wells  are  not  put  down  where  the  foms- 
tion  comes  too  near  the  surface,  nor  where  it  is  too  deep;  for  in  the  first  place  liUleor 
no  oil  will  be  struck,  and  in  the  second  nothing  but  gas  will  be  found. 

GEOLOGICAL  HORIZONS  OF  PETROLEUM. 

It  is  genej^Uy  supposed  that  rock-oil  exists  in  fissures  or  cracks  nmning  acrocs  tbe 
strata  and  extending  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  towards  the  surface;  but  this  theofj 
is  contrary  to  experience  and  the  nature  of  petroleum.  In  the  first  place,  oil  is  alwsji 
found  on  certain  horizons, — ^below  a  special  sandrock  in  Venango,  and  at  a  unifonn  geo- 
logical depth  in  other  localities;  and,  in  the  second,  if  oil  existed  in  fissures,  it  would  ksg 
ago  have  ceased  to  be  oil,  and  become  solid  bitumen  from  the  escape  of  the  volatile  psiti. 

In  all  oil-producing  regions  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  having  a  gentle  indi- 
hation  and  a  basined  shape ;  but  all  such  basins  are  necessarily  extensive,  because  ti» 
low  angles  of  dip  increase  the  distance  between  the  outcrops.  The  natural  position  of 
oil  in  the  strata  is  similar  to  that  of  coal.  It  occupies  certain  horizons  between  the 
strata,  perhaps  irregularly,  but  always  below  heavy,  close-grained  sandroeks,  whieh  iR 
impervious  to  the  escape  of  oil,  and  almost  impenetrable  to  the  most  volatile  gas,  eta 
under  the  highest  state  of  tension:  were  it  not  so,  but  little  oil  could  ever  accoinalste 
beneath  them. 

Beneath  each  heavy  sandrock  of  Yenangp,  and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  generally. 
is  found  a  soft  and  yielding  stratum  of  shale,  slate,  and  mud.  In  these  strata  the  gu 
and  oil  find  a  lodgement,  as  the  first  point  of  condensation.  Arising  through  the  rocb 
below  in  a  gaseous  condition,  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  surface  the  less  volatile  it 
becomes,  and  is  arrested  by  the  first  impervious  stratum. 

The  third  sandrock  of  Venango,  however,  does  not  seal  all  the  oil:  the  more  volatile 
portions  still  find  their  way  through  the  third  and  even  the  second  sandstones,  and  km 
limited  deposits  of  oil  between  them ;  but  the  lower  or  third  rock  seems  to  hold  the  great 
fountains  of  petroleum. 

The  stratum  of  oil  thus  formed  may  not  occupy  a  perfect  geological  horizon,  since  die 
shale  in  which  it  is  found  varies  in  thickness,  and  the  oil  may  find  a  cavity  in  any  part 
of  it, — at  the  bottom,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top  of  the  stratum.  Though  the  drill  duf: 
invariably  penetrate  the  covering  sandrock,  it  may  not  tap  the  fountains  of  oil  at  thai 
depth.  It  is  possible  that  the  depth  of  wells  almost  side  by  side  may  vary  20  or  T^) 
feet,  or  more,  to  reach  the  same  oil-formation.  A  stratum  of  oil  cannot  be  of  great  thick- 
ness. It  may  be  only  a  few  inches,  or  one  and  even  two  feet  thick;  but  it  may  akoU 
a  mere  streak,  or  the  rocks  may  close  or  "pinch"  it  out  entirely.  Thus,  the  stntuin 
may  extend  from  ten  to  one  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  from  a  hundred  yards  to  mile? 
in  length,  or  it  may  be  even  more  limited  or  more  extensive.  It  may  change  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  position  in  the  shale,  thus: 

2 


and  the  auger  may  strike  a  flowing  well  at  4,  only  a  limited  pumping  well  at  3,  though 
but  a  few  yards  distant,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  oil  at  5. 

If  oil  existed  in  fissures  running  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  to  the  strata,  it  might 
be  found  at  almost  any  depth  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  n\08t  irregular  manner,  with- 
out regard  to  the  sandroeks.    But  fissures  in  rocks  existed  naturally  and  originallj  as 
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veoti  for  the  internal  boat  or  gues  of  the  earth,  and  geoarallj  txUniei  to  tha  nr&M; 
and  were  these  the  reserroira  of'oil,  wa  oauDOt  see  how  the  light  naphtha  oould  be  re- 
tained, eiaoe  the  Tolatile  ports  would  eaoape  throngh  ever;  ctaok  or  vent  ia  the  eur&oe, 
and  leave  nothing  hut  bitumen  aa  a  reaidue. 

Figure  190  illuatratee  clearly  the  action  of  gaa  in  ptoduoing  the  flow  of  petroleum 
from  oil-wella.  The  etratam  of  oil,^  ia  alwaje  die  loweat,  while  the  gas,  6,  ia  always 
the  highest,  and  oocapiee  cavitiea  in  the  shale  invariably  above  those  ooutftining  oil. 

Fio.  190. 
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These  cavities,  as  before  stated,  are  irregular;  they  may  exist  one  above  tho  other,  or 
they  may  be  liK&ted  at  conaiderable  diataucea  apart,  and  jet  communicate,  ainoe  tbe  oil 
is  the  result  of  the  gas  in  a  condensed  state:  therefore  a  oomtuunication  tuuat  exiat  be- 
tween the  reservoirs  of  oil  and  the  gaa  prodnciag  Uiem. 

These  gaacs  always  exist  in  a  high  slate  of  tenaion,  since  this  accumulation  hat  been 
gradual  and  almost  irresistible.  In  many  oases,  when  struol  by  the  auger  and  thua 
relieved,  thej  have  rushed  forth  from  the  well  with  the  violence  of  exploded  gunpowder, 
and  have  ejected  the  pundoruus  boring-tools  ont  of  tha  hole  and  to  great  diitanoes  from 
the  spot.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  tba  pressure  of  the  confined  gases  on  the  oil  must  be 
very  great;  and  when  tbe  auger  desoends  into  an  oil-cavity,  withont  Jiril  striking  its 
communicating  gas,  the  pressure  on  the  oil  must  cauae  it  to  rush  up  the  auger-bole  with 
great  violence.  But,  if  the  gas  be  firet  cut  tn  large  quantities,  of  course  it  will  flow  up 
tbe  hole  indopcadent  of  the  oil.  In  case  the  hole  is  then  continued  into  the  oil,  it  will 
depeod  oa  the  equilibrium  of  pressure;  that  is,  if  the  gas  forces  its  way  through  the 
vent  first  made  bj  tho  auger  vith  mure  violence  than  it  bears  on  the  oil,  little  or  no  flow 
will  occur;  but  if  the  pressure  be  nearly  on  equilibrium,  tbe  flow  will  bo  Intermittent. 
,  If  the  gas  escapes  through  the  upper  or  firet  vent,  to  as  to  relieve  ita^ressure  on  tho  oil, 
tlien  what  oil  may  be  struck  must  bo  pumped.  If  both  oil  and  gaa  exist  ia  small 
quantities,  and  tho  pressure  or  tension  is,  in  consequence,  weak,  then  pumps  must  also 
be  UKcd  to  obtain  the  oil. 

Figure  100  illustrates  botb  gaa  and  flowing  wells,  when  both 
exbt  in  the  same  funoation ;  but  at  a  great  depth  gas  alone  la 
found,  independent  of  petroleum ;  and  figure  191  illustrates  this. 
In  iiH  horizon  or  position  gas  occupies  a  higher  stratum  than 
oil,  when  botb  exist  together,  but  when  gas  exists  independent 
of  pi'troleam.  its  ^w>Iogical  horizon  is  found  at  a  much  greater 
depth  and  in  a  still  greater  state  of  tenaion,  and  when  atruck 
rushes  forth  with  stJIl  greater  viulence,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
terrific  outburst  of  gaa  from  the  deep  wella  on  the  Qreat  Ka- 
nawha. But  tho  great  presaure  of  thia  deep  gaa  fbrcea  small 
quantities  of  its  most  volatile  parts  through  the  minute  crevices  of  the  rocks  to  the  ear- 
face,  and  if  cavities  are  fopad  in  any  alaty  strata  reservoirs  of  oil  are  formed,  which 
constitute  the  upper  or  heavy  oils  of  Kanawha.     It  may  seem  straage  that  so  light  a 
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gas  should  form  this  heavy  oil,  but  it  is  prodaced  on  the  same  prinoiple  on  which  iH 
heavy  oils  are  produced,  viz. :  by  the  condensation  of  the  gas  and  the  escape  of  its  moit 
volatile  parts.  The  carbon  which  constitutes  £ram  one-third  to  one-half  the  volume  of 
this  light  gas  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  hydrogen  when  in  a  cold  condition :  therefore 
the  carbon  condenses  or  separates  from  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  leaving  it  free,  and 
the  result  is  a  carbon  oil,  containing  85  carbon  and  15  hydrogen.  A  further  evaporatioii 
of  the  hydrogen  leaves  the  carbon  in  all  stages  of  density,  from  a  heavy  oil  to  bitumen 
and  coal. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PETROLEUM. 

« 

We  shall  say  but  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  since  its  distribufion  within  the  Great 
Basin  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  while  its  existeaee 
in  volcanic  regions  has  also  been  mentioned.  Its  general  distribution  through  all  finm- 
ations  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth  is  generally  known.  We  will  only  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  localities' where  oil  is  found  in  conditions  differing  materially  from  those 
described. 

The  petroleum  of  Canada  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Pennsylvania,  though  geologists 
assign  it  to  the  Corniferous  limestone  or  the  third  oil-formation :  on  this  subjeoti  how- 
ever, there  is  some  disagreement,  since  others  place  it  in  the  second  formation,  and  on 
the  same  geological  horizon  with  that  of  Venango.  We  have  not  given  the  subject 
much  attention,  and  will  not  attempt  to  decide  in  which  formation  it  is  found.  Bat 
whether  its  geological  horizon  be  higher  or  lower,  it  cannot  alter  the  fact  of  its  existence 
in  the  same  form  and  in  the  same  circumstance  and  conditions  as  found  in  Venango 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

If  it  exists  in  the  lower  Devonian  or  upper  Silurian,  the  rocks  containit^  it  cove 
near  to  the  surface  ^here  the  Canadian  petroleum  is  found,  and,  though  tiie  samefonna- 
tion  may  be  over  2000  feet  deep  under  Oil  Creek,  it  is  only  from  300  to  500  where 
found  in  Chatham  county,  near  Lake  St.  Clair,  in  Canada.  At  the  greater  depth  under 
Oil  Creek  it  would  exist  as  gas  only,  but  at  the  Canadian  wells  it  would  naturally  be 
condensed  as  oil,  from  the  escape  of  the  hydrogen. 

The  oils  of  California  and  all  or  most  of  the  great  region  west  of  tho  Rocky  Moan- 
tains  are  principt^y,  if  not  entirely,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
volcanic  regions.  The  many  scattered  deposits  of  coal  of  a  later  date  than  the  true 
Carboniferous  prove  the  fact  of  their  volcanic  origin,  since  they  are  found  in  almost 
every  lithological  formation.  Like  the  eastern  coal-fields  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  they  were  only  created  when  the  temperature  of  the  great  volcanic 
ranges  in  which  they  are  located  admitted  of  the  condensation  of  the  gases,  which 
naturally  must  have  been  of  much  later  date  than  in  the  comparatively  temperate 
regions  at  a  distance  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  fact  again  in  this  connection,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  thinking  reader  to  the  uniformity  and  beauty  of  every  coincident,  when  we  refer 
the  production  of  coal  indirectly  to  the  vapors  of  carbon,  and  directly  to  the  resulting 
petroleum  and  bitumen. 

We  need  not  state  that  vapor  or  gases  enshrouded  the  earth  when  a  thousand  volcanoes 
vented  their  streams  of  molten  lava  into  the  waters  that  filled  its  deep  places;  nor 
need  it  be  argued  that  the  vapor  of  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  of  water  should  unite 
under  the  heat  produced,  forming  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

This  could  not  result  in  oil  under  the  heat  that  existed  in  the  vicinity  ot  volcanic 
action ;  but  at  a  distance,  where  the  molten  lava,  shivered  by  its  contact  with  water, 
precipitated  as  sediment  in  the  waters  of  the  wide  Appalachian  basin,  the  temperature 
would  be  much  reduced,  and  the  carbon  would  part  with  much  of  its  hydrogen,  and 
become  in  consequence  petroleum. 
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In  every  great  coal-field  known,  a  process  similar  to  this  took  place.  In  the  Welsh  an- 
thracite field  it  was  almost  identical,  and  in  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  in  England,  while  the  manner  of  its  production  might  haye  been 
quite  different,  the  principle  was  the  same.  There  the  oil  forming  coal  might  not  be 
deriyed  from  distant  sources  of  heat,  but  the  great  dikes  penetrating  the  coal-field  might 
have  produced  the  vapor  and  gas  of  the  hydro-carbons.  These  dikes  are  of  all  ages. 
The  "  whin-sill"  underlies  the  coal,  while  the  great  ninety-fathom  dike  reaches  the  sur- 
face*  At  some  points  the  coal  has  been  formed  on  the  dikes,  and  of  course  subsequent 
to  their  formation ;  while  at  others  the  trap  invades  the  coal  measures  from  bottom  to 
top. 

The  debris  forming  the  rocky  strata  may  have  been  partially  derived  from  the  vol« 
canio  dikes  piercing  the  field,  but  in  all  probability  the  sedimentary  matter  was  derived 
from  more  distant  sources.  It  is  not  essential,  however,  to  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
given  that  the  hydro-carbons  should  be  derived  in  part  or  in  whole  from  the  heat  of 
local  volcanic  action,  nor  do  we  feel  at  all  confident  that  such  was  the  case.  It  is  equally 
or  perhaps  more  probable  that  both  the  regions  of  heat  and  the  sources  of  the  rocky 
material  were  remote  from  the  English  fields  of  bituminous  coal.  We  find  our  Western 
ooal-fielda  and  the  aooompanying  stratfi  over  a  thousand  miles  from  their  sources  of  pro- 
duction. 

Petroleum  has  been  produced  and  utilized  for  centuries  in  Burmah,  and  it  is  reported 
the  production  has  amounted  to  over  half  a  million  barrels  annually.  The  wells  do 
not  appear  to  be  deep,  but  are  generally  large  excavations,  into  which  the  oil  rises  con- 
tinually, giving  off  its  more  volatile  parts  and  remaining  as  a  heavy  oil.  Nothing  posi- 
tive has  come  beneath  our  notice  in  regard  to  the  geology  of  this  district,  though  it  has 
been  said  that  small  seams  of  impure  coal  or  bitumen  exist  below  the  oil-wells.  Our 
impression  is  that  it  must  be  a  volcanic  region,  and  that  the  oil  is  constantly  produced 
as  it  is  produced  in  Cuba  and  Trinidad,  rising  from  the  volcanic  sources  of  heat 
through  ihe  strata  to  the  surface. 

The  naphtha  of  Persia  has  been  celebrated  for  a  long  period,  and  has  been  used  for 
sacred  oblations  and  light  in  the  pagan  temples  for  ages.  It  is  lighter  than  the  Penn- 
tjlvania  petroleum  generally,  but  about  the  consistency  of  the  oils  produced  from  our 
deep  wells.  In  regard  to  the  formation  and  geological  character  of  the  Persian 
naphtha  we  can  say  nothing. 

In  China  petroleum  has  been  long  used.  It  is  found  in  several  localities ;  but  we  have 
only  one  to  note,  in  which  it  exists  in  much  the  same  geological  condition  and  position 
as  it  is  found  on  the  Great  Kanawha  in  connection  with  coal  and  sidt.  The  oil  is  very 
light  when  first  exposed,  or  when  found  at  a  great  depth  from  thd  surface,  but  becomes 
thick  on  exposure.  Qas  is  frequently  struck  in  the  sidt-wells,  which  are  often  over  1500 
feet  deep;  and  sometimes  its  discharges  are  so  violent  and  terrific  as  to  suspend  all 
operations  in  the  vicinity. 

When  the  gas  thus  emitted  becomes  ignited,  the  effects  are  tremendous  and  fearful,  as 
shown  by  late  experienoe  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  by  former  accidents  on 
the  Great  Kanawha. 

DISTILLATION  OP  COAL-OIL, 

We  have  oolleoted  and  prepared  a  large  quantity  of  materials  on  the  suljeot  of  petro- 
leum and  coal-oil,— enough,  in  fact,  to  fill  a  work  as  large  as  the  one  before  us;  but  both 
time  and  spaoe  admonish  briefness,  and  we  are  necessarily  forced  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  presenting  an  exhaustive  treatise,  or  even  an  epitome  of  the  many  suljeots  that 
i^aturally  present  themselves  for  examination. 

Though  many  have  written  on  these  subjects,  none  have  examined  and  discussed 
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them  practicallj,  and  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  said  and  learned  in  ngard  to  their 
utility,  as  well  as  their  character  and  productions.  A  work  on  this  subject  could  not 
fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  something  practical  in 
relation  to  the  origin  of  petroleum  and  coal  oil,  but  have  read  or  heard  of  no  pabliea- 
tion  of  the  character  desired.  Many  of  the  books  published  on  these  subjects,  howero', 
are  interesting,  and  present  information  new  to  the  public;  but  most  of  them  are 
rambling,  indeflnite,  and  far  from  satisfactory. 

COAL  AND  COAL-OIL. 

a 

The  common  varieties  of  mineral  coal  are  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to 
their  density  and  the  volatile  or  bituminous  matter  they  contain.  Hard  anthracite  is 
the  most  dense  and  contains  the  most  carbon.  On  the  Lehigh  and  through  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  end  of  the  First  and  Middle  coal-fields  the  density  of  anthracite  ii 
about  1500,  water  being  1000,  and  its  constituents  are— carbon  about  90  parts,  water  and 
volatile  matter  from  5  to  6  parts,  and  earthy  impurities  from  4  to  5  parts. 

The  density  of  the  Wyoming  coals  is  rather  less  than  the  above,  while  the  volatile 
matter  is  a  little  more.  In  the  western  end  of  the  Urst  and  Middle  coal-fields  the 
density  of  the  coal,  which  is  a  semi-anthracite,  is  about  1400,  and  its  oonstatttente^ 
carbon  85  to  88,  volatile  matter  8  to  12,  and  earthy  impurities  5  to  8. 

The  semi-bituminous  coals  of  Broad  Top  and  Cumberland  have  a  density  of  1300  to 
1400,  and  their  constituents  are— carbon  75  to  85,  volatile  matter  10  to  20,  and  earthy 
impurities  from  5  to  7.  The  rich  bituminous  coals  of  the  West  have  a  density  of  120O 
to  1300 ;  their  constituent  parts  are— carbon  50  to  60,  volatile  matter  35  to  48,  and  adies 
from  2  to  6.  Cannel  coals  are  usually  a  little  lighter  than  the  common  bituminous,  and 
contain  more  volatile  matter,  frequently  as  high  as  50  and  even  GO  per  cent. 

Coal-oil  and  illuminating  gas  are  made  only  from  the  two  last-named  coals, — ike  rich 
bituminous  or  the  richer  cannel, — ^not  because  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  former  back 
into  oil  or  gas,  but  because  under  present  development  it  has  not  been  considered  prao* 
tical,  and  because  the  richer  bituminous  coals  can  be  made  to  give  up  their  volatile 
matter  with  more  economy.  We  presume  our  coal-oil  manufacturers  will  scarcely 
realize  that  nearly  the  whole  mass  of  the  coal  can  be  reduced  to  oil;  but  such  u  the  fact 
The  present  mode  of  destructive  distillation  is  extremely  wasteful  and  expensive.  We 
have  shown  that  all  valuable  coal  is  composed  of  frY>m  90  to  98  per  cent,  of  carbon  and 
/  volatile  matter, — principally  hydrogen ;  but  when  the  volatile  matter  is  very  great,  pe^ 
haps  oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  fi>rm  small  portions  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  coaL 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  solid  body  of  coal  was  produced  from  gas  or  gases, 
first  condensed  in  the  form  of  oil,  and  subsequently  solidified  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
most  volatile  parts.  Coal,  therefore,  is  a  solidified  gas,  which  may  be  again  resdred 
into  its  original  condition  by  heat,  and  again  condensed  to  oil  and  solidified  as  coal  by 
the  natural  process.  That  loss  will  take  place  in  the  practical  treatment  is  evident, 
since  much  of  the  rarefied  vapor  would  escape;  but  the  process  which  produces  only  ^ 
gallons  of  oil  from  a  coal  containing  50  per  cent,  of  bituminous  matter,  which  should 
produce  over  100  gallons,  is  certainly  far  from  perfection.  When  we  consider,  however, 
that  the  entire  mass  of  coal,  excepting  the  earthy  impurities,  may  be  reduced  to  gas, 
and  again  condensed  into  oil,  we  find  how  very  far  we  are  from  the  perfect  chemical 
processes  of  Nature.  Yet  we  think  they  may  be  imitated  with  success  and  economy. 
The  cost  of  obtaining  100  gallons  of  oil  from  a  ton  of  cannel  coal  should  not  be  greater 
than  that  now  sustained  in  the  production  of  40  gallons ;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  safe 
in  stating  that  double  the  quantity  of  oil  specified,  or  200  gallons  of  oil|  may  be  pro* 
duced  from  a  ton  of  rich  cannel  coal,  and  proportionate  amounts  from  coal  of  a  lees 
pure  variety. 
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Oil  may  be  produced  from  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coals ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  process  which  could  be  adopted  would  paj  as  a  practical  operation. 

Our  yiew  of  the  matter  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Nature  has  produced  and 
stored  away  for  man  a  vast  amount  of  carbon  in  xarious  forms, — ^as  gas,  as  oil,  as 
bitumen,  and  as  coal.  It  seems  contrary  to  the  rules  of  chemistry  and  the  laws  of 
reason  that  we  should  let  the  gas  from  which  she  produced  oil  and  coal  go  to  waste, 
while  we  convert  the  coal  back  into  gas  and  then  into  oil.  Would  it  not  be  more  prae? 
tical  and  economical  to  conyert  the  waste  gases  into  oil,  rather  than  the  coal  into  gas, 
and  this  coal-gas  into  oil?  The  question  may  be  asked,  Can  it  be  done?  We  think  it 
can,  and  we  hope  to  demonstrate  the  fact.  But  it  cannot  be  done  here  and  now,  since 
patents  are  pending  on  the  processes,  and  neither  our  space  nor  time  would  permit  their 
discussion  in  this  connection. 

It  is  not  practical,  however,  to  obtiun  firee  gas  in  all  localities ;  but  in  all  coal-fields 
gas  may  be  obtained  by  boring  to  the  proper  depth,  even  in  the  anthracite  regions 
where  petroleum  does  not  exist ;  but  there  it  would  be  very  deep.  In  localities  where 
subterranean  gas  cannot  be  obtained,  both  gas  and  oil  may  be  produced  from  coal  with 
more  economy  than  oil  can  be  supplied  under  present  development :  but  our  impression 
is  that  our  resources  of  hydro-carbons,  in  the  shape  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  gases, 
principally  within  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  are  equal  to  any  demand,  and  that  oil  pro* 
duoed  from  gas  may  yet  supply  light  to  cities  and  towns,  villages  and  private  houses, 
with  more  economy  than  it  can  be  produced  from  the  richest  cancel  coal. 

We  before  observed  that  both  the  carbon  and  the  bitumen  of  coal  may  be  reduced  to 
vapor  or  gas,  and  that  this  may  be  condensed  in  the  shape  of  oil.  The  manner  of  con- 
verting subterranean  gas  to  oil  would  be  nearly  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  re* 
duction  of  coal-gas,  and  the  chemical  action  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  in  which  water  and  air  act  principal  parts,  while  heat  and  cold,  in  combination 
with  mechanical  power,  expands  or  condenses  the  coal  or  the  gas.  The  modus  operandi 
and  the  mechanical  means  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  one  single  mode.  Every 
chemist  and  mechanic  knows  how  various  are  the  processes  or  modes  frequently  used 
in  accomplishing  the  same  object. 

The  aim  of  the  practical  and  experienced  is  always  towards  economy  and  simplicity. 
One  mode  may  be  very  beautiful  and  attractive  in  theory,  but  very  expensive  and  profits 
less  in  practice.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  that  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  modes  and  processes  be  employed  in  all  practical  operations  when  they  can 
be  made  available;  but,  as  before  stated,  we  cannot  here  illustrate  the  various  modes  of 
distilling  coal-oil  now  in  use,  or  those  which  may  be  more  available;  while  the  process 
of  eondensiDg  or  utilising  petroleum  gases  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  explain  for 
practical  purposes  in  the  space  now  at  our  command.  The  hints  we  have  given  may 
fiet  practical  men  to  thinking,  and  to  an  investigation  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and 
which  may  lead  to  useful  results.  We  propose,  however,  to  elaborate  these  sutjects 
fally  in  a  future  publication,  when  experiments  now  in  process  of  operation  shall  have 
demonstrated  the  most  practical  processes  both  of  the  distillation  of  coal  and  the  con- 
densation of  gas. 

The  modes  now  practised  for  the  distillation  of  coal  and  other  bituminous  substances, 
and  the  production  of  coal-oil  therefrom,  are  both  expensive  and  wasteful ;  while  the 
refining  of  the  crude  oil,  whether  petroleum  or  coal,  is  complicated,  oostly,  and  im« 
perfect 

CONCLUSION  OF  PETROLEUM. 

This  may  seem  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  this  work, — one  which  perhaps  we  ou^t  to  have  commenced  wi^;  and 
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were  we  to  rewrite  the  book  such  would  be  the  order  in  which  we  should  arrange  the 
subjects,  since  petroleum  naturally  precedes  coal,  and  should  receive  the  first  attention. 
Many  of  our  readers,  who  are  more  interested  in  oil  than  coal  or  iron,  may  be  du* 
appointed  at  this  abrupt  termination,  without  any  reference  to  the  practical  operations 
of  boring  for  and  producing  oil.  We  can  only  plead  that  our  limits  have  been  greatly 
exceeded,  and  we  are  now  forced  to  a  conclusion  nolens  volens. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  petroleum,  however,  we  have  kept  off  theJ)eatengr(mnd 
of  other  writers,  and  have  presented  it  in  such  a  manner  as  may  lead  to  a  correct  a|)pie> 
ciation  of  this  comparatively  new  source  of  our  mineral  wealth,  and  its  economical  and 
practical  development;  while  the  many  facts  in  relation  to  the  hydro-carbons,  so  deaxlj 
demonstrated  in  that  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  formation  and  origin  of  ooil, 
prove  the  correctness  of  our  otherwise  theoretical  conclusions,  and  present  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  identical  origin  of  coal  and  coal-oil. 

THE  END. 

With  a  few  brief  words  we  must  conclude  this,  the  principal  part  of  our  work,  and 
reserve  for  the  Appendix  our  statistical  tables,  descriptions  of  mines,  and  such  other 
information  as  require  frequent  alterations  from  annual  additions  and  changes.  The 
main  portion  of  the  book,  or  674  pages,  is  in  electrotyped  plates;  but  the  Appxkdix  'h 
not  electrotyped. 

In  concluding  our  long  and  arduous  labors,  we  feel  inclined  to  recapitulate  and 
present  an  epitome  of  the  subjects  discussed;  but  fear  to  do  injustice  to  both  oorselTes 
and  our  readers,  since  the  whole  work  is  condensed  and  concise,  and  nothing  less  th&Q 
a  revision  of  the  whole  would  present  a  fair  or  just  compendium. 

A  partial  or  minute  statement  would  convey  but  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  book,  vbilt 
even  a  brief  synopsis  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can  now  spare.  We  wouli 
therefore  respectfully  refer  to  our  Preface,  Table  of  Contents,  and  concluding  Index  cf 
Subjects,  as  the  best  epitome  we  can  present.  Every  subject  will  be  found  imder  ib 
appropriate  head  and  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

The  VOLCANIC  THEORT  herein  advanced  will  give  a  new  and,  we  hope,  a  correct 
starting-point  to  the  science  of  geology.  We  have  always  thought  the  main  theorit:? 
of  the  science  to  have  been  conceived  in  error  by  modern  sophists  and  infidels,  who 
invented  them  as  arguments  against  the  truth  of  revelation  and  the  Bible.  Even  tha«e 
who  have  battled  manfully  and  successfully  for  the  truth  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
theories  framed  by  its  adversaries,  and  sought  no  other  guide  to  the  natural  processed 
of  Creation. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  words  of  an  old  and  celebrated  Cornish  miner,  whose 
implicit  faith  in  the  truth  of  revelation  made  him  its  staunch  defender  and  a  powerful 
opponent  to  its  revilers.  We  do  not  endorse  all  his  sentiments,  nor  embrace  his  sweep- 
ing denunciations  of  geology  and  geologists ;  but  we  do  think,  as  he  did,  that  the  science 
was  not  only  conceived  in  falsehood,  but  against  the  truth,  by  the  enemies  of  religion, 
and  that  it  has  been  developed  under  all  the  difficulties  of  the  original  error.  Tb^ 
science  itself  we  consider  the  grandest  study  open  to  the  human  mind,  and  its  grett 
masters,  who  have  elucidated  so  many  wonderful  truths  from  its  dark  arcana,  are  en- 
titled to  our  highest  respect  and  admiration.  Nevertheless,  our  voice  is  given  against 
the  errors  of  infidelity,  whether  adopted  by  geologists  or  the  teachers  of  men;  for  we 
believe  that  the  Works  of  Crkation  will  agree  with  the  Word  of  God. 

"Permit  us  to  inquire  what  benefit  mining  has  received  from  all  the  writings,  lectures- 
societies,  premiums,  researches,  and  labors  of  our  large  body  of  theoretical  geologbts  ^ 
If  I  am  vrrong,  please  to  set  me  right;  but,  I  declare,  I  know  not  a  single  instance  where 
any  good  has  emanated  from  their  exertions,  to  the  value  of  a  swabbing-stick!   All  the 
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pTOgress  made  in  the  disooyery  and  working  of  mines  has  been  without  their  help ;  the 
ancient  methods  of  detecting  or  identifying  a  metallic  vein  by  shodes,  gossans,  mineral 
waters,  gases,  &o.  haye  receiyed  no  improyement  from  them,  although  we  are  persuaded 
that  a  fine  field  for  art  and  science  is  still  open  here;  for,  as  nature  cUwayM  works  hy 
Ifeneral  lawst  we  belieye  that  if  all  the  indications  which  attend  a  rich  metallic  yein 
could  be  detected,  that  mining  would  not  be  so  much  a  speculation  as  it  is  at  present 
But  what  can  be  the  cause  that  such  a  large  body  of  talented  men^eyoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, ambitious  to  excel,  and  'with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,'  should  be  thus 
notoriously  useless  and  unprofitable?  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  obserye  that 
Uuology  should  eyer  be  the  basis  of  geology.  This,  or,  is  the  grand  cause  why  the 
efibrta  of  our  geological  societies  haye  utterly  failed:  they  haye  set  themselyes  against 
the  irufk^  they  haye  rejected  the  inspired  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world;  hence 
their  writings  and  sayings  are  replete  with  error,  inconsistency,  and  contradiction. 

"  Let  them  begin  again,  cancel  what  they  haye  written,  and  lay  their  foundation  on 
the  sublime  account  giyen  us  in  the  Scriptures.  Then  let  them  follow  Nature  in  all  her 
grand  and  stupendous  subterranean  operations,  and  they  will  discoyer  a  world  of  har- 
monious wonders,  and  will  bring  to  light,  to  the  admiration  and  benefit  of  mankind, 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  magnificent  order  of  eyery  part  of  creation  that  is  allowed 
to  fall  under  the  inspection  of  man. 

"I  shall  be  borne  out  in  stating  my  firm  conyiction  that  no  skeptic  eyer  made  a  good 
geologist;  and,  whateyer  those  men  may  think  of  themselyes  who  dare  to  write  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Word  which  the  Creator  has  graciously  condescended  to  bestow  on  his 
creatures,  they  are  no  better  than  practical  atheists  in  the  judgment  of  all  men  'who 
belieye  and  know  the  truth,'  and  their  writings  are  calculated  to  inflict  a  serious  injury 
on  society  and  sap  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith."* 

^  Budge*!  Minar'a  Guide ;  Letter  to  the  ''.London  Mining  JonrnaL" 
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PART  VIIL 


A.  IMPEND  IX. 

This  portion  of  the  Book  will  be  devoted  almost  ezclasiyelj  to  statistical 
statements,  descriptions  of  mines,  manufactures  and  places,  and  business  matters 
generally. 

It  was  intended,  when  this  work  was  commenced,  to  illustrate  its  text  and  sustain 
its  arguments,  by  notes,  from  various  authorities,  in  the  Appendix ;  but,  though  a 
large  quantity  of  manuscript  has  been  prepared  for  this  object,  we  are  compelled 
to  reject  the  whole  for  want  of  space. 

We  proposed,  in  page  35,  to  trace  a  parallel  between  Geology  and  the  Biblv, 
as  given  in  the  Mosaic  accoant  of  Creation,  and  on  page  81  we  promised  to  give 
Professor  Rogers'  theory  of  coal  formation  in  this  portion  of  our  work ;  but  we 
are  compelled  to  omit  both,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  though  the  copy  was  pre- 
pared for  the  printers.  Professor  Rogers'  theory  may  be  found  on  page  805  of 
his  great  work  on  the  Gteology  of  Pennsylvania. 


NOTES  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

NOTB  I. 
THE  CONGLOMERATE  ROCK  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

On  page  57,  in  describing  this  rock  we  were  induced  to  follow  the  theories  of 
Rogers  and  Lesley  in  regard  to  its  origin  and  formation, — first  because  we  have 
much  confidence  in  Professor  Lesley's  opinions;  and,  second,  because  the  argu- 
ments presented  seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion.  But  even  Lesley  is  undecioed 
on  this  question.  He  says,  in  his  Manual  of  Coal,  page  73 :  "  But  after  disposing 
of  all  these  arguments,  cancretionaiy  quartz  remains  a  po$s%b%Uty,  and  some 
as  yet  unknown  method  of  explaining  its  susceptibility  to  impressions  is  a  great 
desideratum." 

Professor  Brainard,  of  Cleveland,  maintains,  by  many  strong  arguments,  that 
the  pebbles  of  the  conglomerate  rock  are  concretions,  and  the  precipitate  of  a 
solution  of  silex,  or  feldspar  aad  mica,  formed  by  the  chemical  action  of  lime,  &c. 
These  pebbles  are  always  smooth,  as  if  formed  by  detrition,  like  those  of  a  shore 
or  stream ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  they  present  no  angular  surfaces ;  those  which  are 
not  wholly  smooth  are  crystalline;  they  are  generally  flattened,  and  always  imbedded 
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on  their  flat  surfaces,  as  shown  in  figure  5.  They  are  often  pitted  as  if  marked 
while  in  a  soft  condition,  and  sometimes  contain  impressions  of  plants,  which  most 
have  been  produced  while  the  pebbles  were  in  a  soft  condition.  These  and  other 
considerations,  which  we  will  state  below,  induce  us  to  conclude  the  conglomerate 
rock  to  be  precipitated  during  a  time  of  volcanic  quiet,  and  that  the  white  pebble 
are  concretions  of  silez. 

The  immense  horizon  of  this  rock ;  its  uniform  spread,  yet  gradual  depreciation 
both  in  thickness  and  coarseness  westward  and  northwestward,  indicate  its  source 
as  identical  with  that  from  which  all  or  most  of  the  material  filling  the  Great  Basin 
was  derived.  We  said,  on  page  57,  that  "  it  evidently  could  not  have  been  of  vol- 
canic origin,  since  there  appears  to  be  little  or  none  of  the  pure  igneous  rocks  in 
the  mass."  This,  we  must  state,  is  erroneous  in  fact,  though  correct  when  con- 
sidered as  a  purely  sedimentary  formation,  produced  by  the  detrition  of  existing 
rocks ;  but  we  have  persistently  advanced  the  theory  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  all 
our  rocky  strata,  whether  clay,  slate  or  sandstone ;  yet  these  rocks  contain  no  evi- 
dence of  direct  volcanic  eruption.  The  Bed-shale,  on  which,  and  in  which  the  con- 
glomerate pebbles  are  frequently  imbedded,  does  not  appear  to  be  derived  from 
volcanic  sources,  and  yet  that  such  is  its  source  cannot  be  successfully  denied, 
though  at  the  time  of  its  precipitation  violent  volcanic  action  did  not  take  place 
except  at  intervals,  but  the  ashes,  dust  and  smoke  of  their  smouldering  quite  filled 
the  air  and  the  waters  with  a  fine  sediment,  intermixed  with  the  coarser  strata  of 
intermittent  eruptions.  To  be  consistent,  we  must  therefore  repudiate  the  theory 
of  detrition^  as  stated  on  page  57,  and  accept  the  more  natural  one  of  concretion^ 
to  account  for  the  white  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate  rock. 

Note  U. 

BOCK  FAULTS. 

On  page  295  we  stated  our  inability  to  account  for  a  certain  class  of  rock  faults, 
shown  in  figure  110,  in  which  the  rock  occupies  narrow  walls  across  the  plane  of 
the  coal,  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  dividing  the  coal  in  the  form  of  a 
dike,  and  yet  not  injuring  the  size  of  the  bed  or  the  quality  of  the  coal.  We  find 
the  coal  on  each  side  of  these  peculiar  faults  perfectly  pure,  but  abruptly  ter- 
minating against  the  face  of  the  fault.  These  faults  rarely  extend  above  or  below 
the  coal.  They  simply  divide  the  bed,  and  are  always  composed  of  the  same 
material,  whether  slate  or  rock,  which  forms  the  "  roof"  or  strata  covering  the 
coal-bed. 

In  tracing  the  evidence  offered  by  existing  facts,  to  prove  that  mineral  coal  is  the 
result  of  petroleum,  or  a  solidified  hydro-carbon,  we  find  the  rock  faults  alluded  to 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bitumen  resulting  from  the  evaporation 
of  the  lighter  portions  of  petroleum  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  frequently  exhibit 
cracks  or  fissures  across  its  surface  for  great  distances,  as  shown  by  the  pitch  lakes 
of  Trinidad  and  other  places.  , 

These  cracks  or  fissures  would  naturally  become  filled  with  earthy  matter,  and 
form  the  rock  faults  just  as  .we  find  them. 

No  other  theory  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  peculiar  faults  herein  discussed, 
and  the  natural  and  clear  explanation  thus  afforded  offers  another  proof  of  the 
formation  of  our  coal-beds  from  the  condensed  hydrocarbon.  With  the  facts  now 
before  us,  and  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  gathered  in  our  patient  and  laborious 
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investigation  of  this  snbject  during  the  two  years  we  have  devoted  to  this  work,  we 
could  now  present  our  theory  of  the  Natural  Pbocbssbs,  and  the  formation  of 
mineral  coal,  much  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily  than  they  have  been  presented  in 
COAL,  iBON  and  oil,  but  we  must  now  let  it  stand  as  written.  We  did  not  set  down 
to  prove  a  peculiar  theory,  but  the  theory  grew  into  shape  and  being,  by  the  facts 
which  were  developed  by  a  close  investigation,  and  by  thirty  years  of  former 
experience  and  extensive  practical  observation. 


Note  III. 

COAL-BEDS  OE  SEAMS  V8,  VEINS. 

The  anthracite  coal  miners  invariably,  though  erroneously,  apply  the  term  "  vein'' 
to  denominate  the  anthracite  be]^,  and  we  have  followed  them  in  using  this 
arbitrary  term,  because  it  has  become  a  technicality,  or  mining  phrase,  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  which  cannot  be  now  changed  as  a  common  name.  Beds  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  proper  name  by  which  to  designate  our  coal  strata.  In  'England 
they  are  generally  known  as  *'  seams,"  while  in  the  western  and  southern  States  the 
coal-beds,  as  well  as  the  coal-mines,  are  known  generally  as  "  coal-banks."  In 
writing  of  other  coal-fields,  or  those  not  in  the  anthracite  regions,  we  have  generally 
used  the  term  "  seam,"  but  coal-beds  are  more  appropriate.  The  name  vein  was 
derived,  perhaps,  from  the  Cornish  miners,  who  knew  no  term  but  lode  or  vein  for 
all  kinds  of  mineral  deposits  or  formations.  ^ 

Note  IV.. 

•  ROGERS'  NOMENCLATURE. 

We  have  frequently  made*  use  of  Professor  Rogers'  nomenclature  of  the 
Palseozoic  strata  of  the  Appalachians  in  this  work.  Od  page  36  will  be  found  the 
Palaeozoic  column  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  equivalents  of  Rogers'  divisions  in  New 
York  and  England. 

Note  V. 

THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

Figure  117,  page  323,  represents  the  Great  Appalachian  or  Mississippi  Basin. 
We  have  given  this  Great  Basin  various  names  in  discussing  the 'formation  of  the 
palseozoic  strata  therein.  First  we  call  it  the  *'  Ancient  Sea,"  because  it  was  occu- 
pied or  filled  in  the  beginning,  from  the  granite  coast  range  of  the  ea6t  .to  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  by  water,  and  existed  as  a  sea.  We  also  call  it  the  "  Great  Inland 
Sea,"  because  it  gradually  became  less  in  extent,  and  retreated  inland,  by  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  the  sedimentary  strata  in  itrs  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Appalachian  Basin,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive term,  since  no  other  name  seems  to  be  applicable  as  a  cognomen  for  the 
entire  basin.  This  term,  however,  is  arbitrary,  and  originally  applied  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  basin.  The  "  Mississippi  Basin"  is  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  entire  formation,  though  properly  it  is  applicable  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  basin  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
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SECTION  L 

STATISTIOS  OF  IRON. 

The  following*  data  and  statiBtical  tables  concerning  the  iron  trade  of  the  United 
States  are  compiled  from  the  pablications  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  AssocU- 
tion,  by  permission. 

The  late  Secretary,  Dr.  Bobert  H.  I^unborn,  has  divided  the  Anthracite  Iron 
Manufactures  into  five  districts,  for  convenience  of  reference  and  tabnlation,  and 
with  mach  industry- has  completed  a  set  of  elaborate  and  comprehensive  tables, 
from  which  the  following  are  merely  abstracts : 


IsT,  OR  LEHIGH  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 
See  Tablee  I  and  2,  payee  684  and  685. 

In  1849  the  Lehigh  region  'produced  but  44,347  tons  of  metal,  being  an  average 
of  4,434  tons  for  each  furnace  in  blast.  In  I860,  the  year  before  the  war,  they  pro> 
.  duced  173,075  tons,  while  in  1864,  the  last  of  which  we  have  definite  information, 
their  production  reached  214,093  tons,  an  average  of  7,929  for  each  furnace.  Their 
total  annual  capacity  in  I860  was  176,166  tons.  In  the  present  year  they  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  267,116  tons.  This  region  consumed  in  1864,  486,Id5  tons  of  ore, 
and  459,051  tons  of  anthracite  coal :  a  consumption  of  about  two  and  one-third  tons 
of  ore,  and  two  and  one-seventh  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron  made.  Of  the 
thirty  furnaces  in  this  group,  twenty-two  are  now  in  blast. 


2d,  or  SCHUYLKILL  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 
See  Tablee  3  and  4,  payee  686  and  687. 

Of  the  twenty-four  furnaces  in  the  Schuylkill  group,  twenty  are  now  in  blast  In 
the  year  1849  this  region  produced  23,436  tons  of  metal,  being  an  average  of  2,929 
tons  for  each  furnace  in  operation.  In  I860  they  produced  92,345  tons,  and  in  1864, 
'  112,806  tons,  SA  average  of  5,372  tons  per  furnace.  In  1850  the  total  capacity  of 
the  region  wds  42,000  tons.  In  1864  there  were  259,000  tons  of  ore  and  227,000 
tons  of  coal  consumed,  a  consumption  of  about  two  and  three-tenth  tons  of  ore, 
and  two  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron. 


3d,  or  lower  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 
See  Tablee  5  and  6,  payee  688  and  689. 

Of  the  thirty-two  furnaces  comprising  the  Lower  Susquehanna  group,  twenty-two 
are  now  in  blast.    In  1849  this  region  produced  24,256  tons  of  pig  metal,  an  aver- 
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age  of  2,694  tons  per  furnace  in  blast  In  1860  they  made  101,246  tons,  and  in 
1864, 118,615  tons  were  prodaced,  averaging  4,394  tons  per  fdmace.  The  capacity 
of  these  furnaces  in  1850  was  72,400  tons ;  they  are  now  able  to  produce  170,861 
tons.  In  1864  this  region  consumed  271,762  tons  of  ore  and  228,886  tons  of  coal, 
a  fraction  over  two  and  one-third  tons  of  ore,  and  about  two  tons  of  coal  for  each 
ton  of  iron  made. 

4th,  or  upper  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUF  OP  FURNACES. 

(AbOYS  HABBISBUKa,   AND   ON   THB   JUNIATA.) 

See  Tables  7  and  8,  pages  690  and  691. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  furnaces  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  group,  sixteen  are  now  in 
blast.  In  1849  this  region  produced  26,625  tons  of  iron,  an  average  of  2,420  tons 
per  furnace  in  blast.  In  1860  the  production  was  69,698,  which  was  increased  in 
1864, 108,664  tons,  an  average  of  5,174  tons  for  each  furnace  in  operation.  The 
utmost  capacity  of  this  region  in  1850  was  58,700  tons.  Thf  present  year  it  is 
capable  of  producing  167,500  "tons.  Eight  furnaces  in  this  group  have  been  idle  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  again  be  put  in  blast.  In  1864 
the  furnaces  in  this  region  consumed  261,015  tons  ore  and  213,477  tons  coal,  being 
two  and  two-fifths  tons  of  ore,  and  about  two  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron 
manufactured. 

5th,  or  EASTERN  GROUP  OP  FURNACES. 

See  Tables  9  and  10,  pages  692  and  693. 

The  eastern  group,  comprising  all  the  anthracite  furnaces  east  and  north  of 
Pennsylvania,  excepting  the  Cooper  furnaces  in  New  Jersey,  which  more  properly 
belong  to  the  Lehigh  region.  Of  this  group  New  Jersey  contains  one,  New 
ITork  twenty-four,  Connecticut  two,  and  Massachusetts  three  furnaces. 

In  the  eastern  group  there  are  thirty-one  furnaces,  of  which  ten  are  now  in  blast. 
The  cabse  of  the  general  inactivity  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Honsatonic 
rivers  is  attributed  to  difficulties  among  the  miners  and  the  high  price  of  coal.  In 
1854  the  furnaces  comprised  in  the  eastern  group  produced  47,158  tons  of  pig  metal, 
an  average  of  3,930  tons  for  each  furnace  in  blast,  twelve  being  then  in  operation. 
In  1860  they  produced  88,167  tons,  and  in  1864, 130,140  tons,  being  an  average  in 
1864  of  5,911  tons  per  furnace  in  blast. 

The  utmost  capacity  of  these  works  in  1850  was  36,000  tons.  Their  estimated , 
capacity  the  present  year  is  201,841  tons;  in  1864,  242,485  tons  of  ore  and  256,147 
tons  of  coal  were  used,  a  consumption  of  two  and  three-tenths  tons  of  ore,  and  two 
tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron  made.  Of  the  total  production  in  1864  of  anthra- 
cite pig  iron,  there  was  produced  in  Massachusetts,  2,509  tons ;  New  York,  120,463 
ions;  New  Jersey,  29,578  tons;  Pennsylvania,  521,391  tons;  Maryland,  10,378  tons. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  COKE  FURNACES. 

The  total  production  of  the  raw  bituminous  coal  and  coke  furnaces  for  1864  was 
210,108  tons,  of  which  Pennsylvania  produced  121,860  tons;  Maryland,  1,717  tons; 
ITestem  Virginia,  3,800  tons ;  Ohio,  82,731  tons. 
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CHARCOAL  FURNACES. 

Oar  data  in  regard  to  charcoal  fdrnaces  is  limited.  The  total  productioas  of 
charcoal  pig  during  1864  in  the  Northern  States  amounts  to  255,486  tons.  The 
amount  produced  in  the  Southern  States  daring  1864  can  only  be  conjectured. 
There  were  about  twenty  famaces  in  blast  in  Virginia  daring  1863-64 ;  ten  in  North 
and  South  Carolina ;  fiye  in  Georgia,  and  ten  in  Alabama.  These  produced  on  an 
average  about  1000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum,  or  five  tons  per  day,  for  a  blast  of 
two  hundred  days,  making  the  total  amount  of  cast,  or  charcoal  pig  produced,  about 
55,000  tons.  In  addition  to  the  iron  thus  prodaced,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wrought  iron  was  produced  in  the  numerous  Catalan  forges  and  bloomeries  erected 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 


CHARCOAL  PRODUCTION  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  1849  there  were  seventy-nine  charcoal  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania  east  of  the 
mountains,  which  produced  in  that  year  55,617  tons.  By  the  year  1860  thirty-two 
of  these  had  finally  ceased  operations.  To  the  remaining  forty-seven  at  least  scTen 
new  furnaces  had  been  added ;  the  production  in  that  year  was  36,576  tons.  Id 
1864,  42,953  tons  were  made.  West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  has  been  since  1849  a  very  marked  and  rapid  decrease  in  the  production  of 
charcoal  iron.  This  region  in  1849  prodaced  55,494  tons  of  charcoal  iron,  eighty- 
five  famaces  being  in  operation.  In  1864,  nine  fnrnaces  only  were  in  blast,  pro- 
ducing 8,701  tons.  This  remarkable  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  charcoal  iron  made 
in  Pennsylvania  can  be  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  several  agencies : 

1.  The  absorption  of  wood  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

2.  The  great  demand  and  consequent  high  price  of  labor. 

3.  The  extensive  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  coke  and  raw  coal. 
These  causes,  operating  with  more  or  less  intensity  throughout  the  Eastern  States 
will,  probably,  gradually  drive  the  charcoal  iron  manufacture  into  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States,  where  wood  is  cheap,  and  where  the  ores  are  of  unexampled 
purity  and  richness.  The  total  production  of  charcoal  pig-iron  in  the  country,  in 
1864,  amounts  to  255,486  tons. 


ROLLING  MILLS. 

Total  Prewot 

Produced.  Capafilf. 

Massachusetts 2  Rolling  Mills 30,312 37,000 

New  York 5  "  57,433 98.000 

New  Jersey 1  «  11,687. 12,000 

Pennsylvania 14  "  159,610. 318,000 

Maryland 2  "  5,488 29,000 

West  Virginia 2  "  844 18.000 

Ohio 3  "  20,301 36,000 

Kentucky...^ 2  "  4,441 26,000 

Indiana..... 1  «  12,773 30,000 

Illinois 3  "  26,830 SOfiOO 
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ToUl  PreMnt 

Prodnoed*  Capaeitj. 

Michigan 1  Boiling  Mill 5,600 20,000 

Missouri I       •    "  10,000 

Tennessee 1           "  9,000 

Georgia 1           "  9,000 


335.369 732,000 

In  1850  the  production  of  the  roll-mills  in  the  country  was  29,083  tons — six  mills 
onlj  having  been  built  and  in  operation.    These  mills  have  936  furnaces,  classified 
follows : 


Double-puddling  furnaces 250 

Single-puddling  furnaces. . . . ; 352 

Heating  furnaces 333 

These  haye"^  131  trains  of  rolls,  37  of  which  are  "  three  high/*  The  increase  during 
the  last  year  has  been  as  follows:  In  1857  re-rolled  56,450  tons;  in  1864  it  amounted 
to  177,203  tons,  the  increase  being  gradual  yearly. 


STEEL  WORKS. 

There  are  thirty-seven  steel  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  total 
production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  amounted  to  18,000  tons,  as  follows : 

Massachusetts,  450  tons ;  Connecticut,  100  tons ;  New  York,  2,500  tons ;  New 
Jersey,  3,700  tons;  Pennsylvania,  11,500  tons. 

The  works  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  produced  about  one-half  of  the  steel  manu- 
factured in  the  country.  The  capacity  of  our  steel  works  is  not  less  than  48,000 
tons  per  annum. 

RfiSUMfi. 

The  product  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  1864  was  1,149,913  net  tons.*  Of  this, 
684,319  tons  were  anthracite  pigs,  210,108  of  raw  coal  make,  and  the  balance  of 
charcoal  make.    The  product  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  exceeded  one  million  tons. 

In  1856  the  whole  number  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  the  United  States  was  156. 

The  amount  of  pig-iron,  scrap-iron,  &c.,  worked  up  in  1864  was  about  1,400,000 
tons.  It  is  evident  that  this  important  interest  is  to  be  largely  developed  here  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Qovemment  to  extend  to  it  every 
encouragement. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  following  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Anthracite  Fornaces  of  the  United  States 
are  compiled  from  the  publications  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association : 

•  Ineladlng  tho  Southern  StatM  thla  is  inereaaed  to  1,800,000  tons. 
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No.l. 


THE  LEHIGH  GROUP  OF  ANTHRAOTTB  FURNACES. 


NAME  OF  WORKS 

▲VD 

POST  OFFICE  ADDRESS. 


Cooper  Farnaoea Phillipsbnrg,  N.  J... 


If 


II 


u 


a 

& 


Darham  Fanxaees Reigleiyille,  Pa.*... 

II  If  II 

Glendon  Iron  Works. Eaeton,  Pa. 

II  II  II 


*•.«.•.•.« 


II 


II 


II 


II 


<i 


Bethlehem  Iron  Works  ......Bethlehem,  Pa 

Roberts  Iron  Works Allentown,Pa..... 


II 


II 


II 


AUentown  Iron  Works Allentown,  Pa. 


II 
II 

II 


II 
II 
II 


« 

II 
II 


Lehigh  Crane  Iron  WorkB..Gatasaaqna,  Fa.. 


If 
II 
11 
If 


If 


II 


II 


If 


If 
II 
<i 
II 


Thomas  Iron  Works Hokendanqoa,  Pa... 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Lehigh  Val.  Iron  Works...Laiihaek'B  P.  0.,  Pa. 


41 


If 


«l 


Carbon  Iron  Works ....Pan7TlUe,Pa. 

II  II  «f 


Manch  Chnnk  Famaoe...... Abandoned , 
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45 
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50 
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48 
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45 
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1855 
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4 

6 

7* 

74 

7* 

7* 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7i 

7i 

7* 

7i 

7 

8 

7 

7 

0 

6 


n 

d 

3 
8 
6 
3 
3 
5 


S 


u 
c 

% 

a 
o 

4 

4 

8t 

3J 

3i 

3 


4  3 

5  3 
5  3 


STEAM  POWSB. 
40  to  50  lbs.  prewnre. 


1 

r 


6  2k 


6 


21 


9  21 


0 
6 
6 
9 

15 
15 
12 
12 


2t 
3i 
Si 
Si 
Si 
Si 
3^ 
31 


9  3i 

1 
9  Si 

6.2i 
9'3 


7 
9 
0 


Si 
3i 

0 

3i 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 
1 
1 


6 


r 

}• 

!• 


0 

3  ;  28 


ft. 
« 

•« 

a 

K 

o 

fi.- 

s  » 

• 

m 

8 

*1 

% 

o 

■5- 

.a 

Cfi 

o 

^ 

a 
pq 

ft. 

ft. 

9 

3 

5 

26 
96 
42 

90 
30 

90 


72 

90 

36 

40 

40 

40 

46* 

96 

40 

40 

58 

68 

56 

56 

66 

66 

36 

40 

96 

40 

00 


s 

o 
d 


e 
M 
e 
I. 
«. 

OB 

o 
d 

7S 
73 
72 
72 
72 


96 
6<b 

96 

73 

96 

96 

94 

96 

96 

7S 

10* 

lOS 

120 

130 

109 

lOS 

129 

120 

72 

84 

81 

84 

00 


"I    .     I     42}J      9U 


TBE  LEHIGH  GROUP. OF  ANTHBAOTE  FUBNACES. 

No.  2. 
THE  LEHIGH  GROUP  OP  ANTHEAOITE  FUENAOES. 


CAPAcnr. 

ooHsnitBfr  AiFs  nnaoiut  in  ism. 

1 

1 

HiME  OP  WOBKB. 

1 

i 

1 

5 

■3 

h 
■1 
1 

i 

1 

If 
1 

2 

1 

cpiui 

Coops  FDnue^.. 

*,«9) 

*(1 

"        ..,. 

7,5» 

JOpOoo 

MillO 

ai 

47.B74 

l^Ol 

«,2M 

m 

10 

W0O.OOO 

■■        .„ 

B,s» 

3i 

Duhim  Po™««„ 

i,m 

(1,160 

}- 

tl.MO 

» 

« 

lffl,M0 

OMldoillMDWBlkl 

ilM 

■  i.'.tO 

••«« 

1"  '.MS 

3^ 

1S,M8 

a,TM 

13, -173 

1 

7.0*! 
7.0M 

;.-viD 

•.wo 

g,43£ 
»,«6 

^. 

17,W2 
1!>,SI0 

u!»7fl 

U.stT 

- 

«»,a»o 

" 

3,.« 

7.-W 

e,«oo 

L  '.1« 

-1. 

14,319 

S.*13 

13,*9B 

B*hM..BrBWk^ 



MlOOO 

»,a» 

.<; 

S!(,017 

11,8M 

is,;i6 

aoo 

100,000 

BobortalTonWoTki, 

z 

{!" 

S. 

lO.SSS 

B,019 

...IM 

}» 

400^000 

Uloitow«IroeW». 

B,MI> 

r.,i-« 

f''- 

:    :: 

11,100 

"■"*■ 

K.m 

M,ia 

Sl.SflO 

..^WO 

..^ 

«. 

u 

MO.0OO 

LAlgliCtMWl'iiW. 

4,tW 

a,  (00 

7,-U 

" 

(^OU 

S/.-80 

K,«>0 

«.m 

K' 

OB.iH 

A9,31S 

loa.riM 

«KI 

M 

1.000,000 

" 

^»«D 

H),«» 

fl,«<» 

vv^ 

Li 

noMUInmWmk. 



10,^  B 

ri8,»3 

;  :: 

'l 

00,000 

1S,»M 
1S,» 

40 
M 

llT.Wt. 

70,000 

,«,;» 

•00 

W 

UkiKhTj-riiW.. 

6,730 

}- 

ii^m 

tf 

M,»7 

U.10» 

2,,=. 

n 

M0,«0« 

Cubg.  Inn  Work., 

1,H0 

3,3iJO 

}■■•- 

r: 

10 

j«.aM 

14,HS 

==,» 

in,Doo 

lb«hCt.<t>ikra-«, 

WIO 

..^fl 



- 

T.;;ir 

X« 

- 



7«,1«8 

«7.ll. 

n*,oo3 

MiM^MO 

f.8aH 

T.*.* 

^»8 

8.92B 

»H 

1S.7MI     10,MB 

17,W 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  8. 
THE  SCHUYLKILL  GROUP  OP  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


POWER 
40  to  AO  lbs.  prMiore. 


NAU  OF  W0BK8,  LOGATIOK 
AKD  POST  OFFICE. 


Wm.  Fttim  FunuoM ITorrUtowa,  Pft. 

"  **      .........Gouhohoekan,  Pft. 

Spring  Hill  FnraMM. »         **  **  . 


Marlon  Famaeo.. 


Flymoath  FornMea.. 

I«  4< 


If 
l< 
M 


SwadaFnmaoaa Swadeland  St.,  Pa... 

"  "       Worrlatown,  Pa. 

LnelBda  Famaea *'  **  . 

Montgomarj  Fumaoa. JPort  Kanaadj,  Pa 

PhcanixTllla  Fttmaoaa. Ph«nlzTilla,  Pa... 


i< 


If 


•I 


« 


4< 


l< 


Monoaaej  Fnryiaaa 

Kejstona  Fumaoa. ............Birdaborougli,  Pa..^ 

Beading  Famaoa. .......Baadlng,  Pa... 

Haary  Claj  Fnmaeea........       **       ** 


II 


II 


II 


i< 


Bobaaonia  Fnrnaeaa. Barka  Co.,  Pa. 


II 


<i 


<• 


Iiaaaport  Fiirnaaa...M«..M..Laaapori,  Pa. 
Moaalam  Funiaaa......M«.M«.Nora,  Pa....MM 

Pionaar  Fnrnaca.... PottaTllla,  Pa.....^ 

St.  Clair  Famaaa «....,.8t.  Clair,  Pa....^^. 

Stanbopa  Fiimaoa.............PinagroYa,  Pa 

Total ^ .!.. 


THE  SCHUYLEILL  GROUP  OF  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 
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No.  4. 
THE  SCHUYLKILL  GROUP  OF  ANTHARCITB  FURNACES. 


FAUX  OF  W0BK8. 


Wm.Penn  FamacM.... 

Cf  « 

spring  Mill  Fnrnaee 

Xerion  Farnaoe 

Plymoath  Fnmaoot..... 
<•  •« 

8ir«d«  FnraaoM.. 

........... 

Lnelnda  Fnmaoe 

Montgomery  Fnmaee... 

PhotnlxTllle  Fnmaoee.. 
««  «« 

i«  «< 

Xonoeaej  Fnmaoe 

Kejttone  Fnmaee 

Beading  Fnmaee 

B«nr7  Clay  Fnraaeee... 

I<  M 

Bobesonta  Fnmaees..... 
••  •« 

t'eespert  Fnmaee.. ... 

XoMlfloi  Fnmaee.... 

Pioneer  Fnmaee........... 

fit  Clair  Fnmaee ......... 

Btanhope  Fnmaee.... ..» 


CAPACITY 
la  tone  of  2000  Ibi. 


4,000 

4,480 

4,000 

3,760 

00 

4,000 

00 

00 

00 

4,000 

4,000 

0,600 

00 

00 

00 

4,000 

00 

00 
00 

1^000 
00 


3 


0,040 

e,ioo 

4,480 

0,040 

4,900 

00 

e,2oo 

6,200 
4,480 
7,000 
0,000 
0,000 
6,000 
0,000 
0,000 
8,400 
0,040 
6,160 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,600 
00 
3,000 


} 


} 


a 

s 


ll,5(>o 

4.600 

7,000 

11,000 
6,000 


12,000 

4,010 
6,040 


0,000 
6,000 
8,000 


S-^ 


o  o 

mm 
U 


0,400 

8,737 
6,003 

6,194 
6,040 


i 


3 

S 

a 

I 


{ 


I 


11,200 

i;70o; 

8,680 
0,600 

4,006 
0,800 
«0)tf 


02 
82 

00 
00 

02 
02 


0,732    02 
7,034    02 


02 

42 
87 
02 

02 

02 
18 


CONSUMBD  IH  1864. 

Ore.    In  tone  of 
2000  Ibe. 

h 

O 

f 

24,640 

11,200 

20,160 

10,807 

8,968 

11,881 

14,486 

7,620 

12,810 

00 

00 

00 

18,900 

9,883 

10,462 

0,040 

8,920 

8,960 

11,070 

4,081 

11,210 

27,870 

19,906 

26,307 

• 

I    17.710 

0,860 

14,646 

9,106 

4,189 

8,204 

12,000 

#K.824 

11,200 

1100,000 

70,000 
100,000 


} 


300,000 


200,000 


100,000 


300,000 


300,000 


160^000 


100.000 


THE  LOWER  SUSQUEHANNA  GEOUP  OP  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


FDEHACBS. 

BLAST. 

- 
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^ 
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1 

S 
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1 
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hi 
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»':] 
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43 
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Hi 
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1« 
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1      I^M 

n 

u 
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31 
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Ij     M 

fl*w  Mut«t  FatUM. AdtUI*.  Fs.... 
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38 
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14 
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4t 
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u 
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13 

MO 
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30 

^ 
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38 

11 

MM 

» 

3 

— 

30 

"       

•:    \-M 

38 

14 

BOO 

a 

3 

X 

:i 

1     l-IS 

ST 

11 
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4 

31 

IS 

4i 

"       "         

■X    IM 

JT 

11 

MO 

4 

4 

..„ 

H 

4) 

ChJcklM  P«ii«fc_ ChloktH,  P» 

1     isu 

37 

11 
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Si 

31 



» 

41 

1     l-^M 

31 

11 

eoo 

*i 

SI 

— 

K 

U 

H.niT  cur  Fnrnio* .ColnmbU.  Pfc 

1     '-» 

3B 

10 

800 

H 

« 



10 

48 

1     i-J« 

1       1S» 

48 

14 
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Si 

41 

41 

..-.. 

»o 

3« 

JouphliM  taiim. „,           "           

n 

1     l-M 

40 

IS 

«0D 

41 

81 

.._.. 

10 

Do».gU  JoroM, _           ■■          

« 

I      l-4« 

33 

n 

too 

3i 

41 



»|4S 

S>r>  Hirbor  P«nu«....%BtfB  Hwlwr.  Pi 

1     1-18 

4. 

14 
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4 

31 



« 

1     l-rt 

33 

» 

400 

Si 

31 

— 

19 

"      

-.;     i^ 

W 

» 

400 

SI 

31 

— 

18 

1      I..1S 

33 

10 

800 

3 

SI 



n 

1      l-ti 

38 

11 

400 

3 

3 



n 

AihUod  FnnuiH Aiblud  SUUdd,  Hd 

1    1-ia 

aa 

11 

800 

31 

31 

1 
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'    '"'* 
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" 

800 

Si 
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- 

» 

-- 

_ 

*'"'«^ ■■ 

: 

sr 

4i 
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No.  6. 
THE  LOWER  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OP  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


ITAUB  OF  WORKS. 


Stanhope  Furnace. 

Ilarrlsbarg  Furnace... 

Paxton  Furnace 

Middletown  Furnaces. 


ti 


It 


Cameron  Furnace 

Union  Deposit  Furnace. 
17cw  Market  Furnace... 
Lebanon  Furnaces 


«i 


« 


ti 


Doaaghmore  Furnace... 
Cornwall  Furnaces 


Marietta  Furnaces. 


4( 


i< 


Chlckies  Furnace 

Eaj(le  Furnace 

Henry  Clay  Furnace.... 

St.  Charles  Furnace 

Josephine  Furnace. 

Iiabella  Furnace 

Donegal  Furnace. 

CorUelia  Furnace. 

CoQOMtoga  Furnace 

Safe  Harbor  Furnace.... 
Havre  Furnace 


CAPACITY. 
Tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


3,000 
4,200 


••••■•••• 


0,200 

6,000 


5,500 


4,200 
4,200 
2,900 


ti 


II 


South  Baltimore  Fura'e 

Oregon  Furnace 

Ashland  Furnace 


•I 


^  U.KA8. .  .««.....•..•■•. 


ATeragOB ............ 


3,200 


4,200 
2,400 
3,000 
2,400 
4,000 
4,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


7^400 


4,024 


§ 


3,500 
4,500 
6,500 
4,000 
4,000 
5,500 
3,500 


5,200 
5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,500 
5,500 
4,900 
4,500 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
6,000 
4,000 
6,000 
5,500 
3,600 
4,43o' 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 


} 


5,000 
5 


,000  ) 
,000  ) 


3 

CO 


3,500 
6,000 
6,700 

12,000 

7,261 
0,000 


16,500 


8,000 


12,000 


o  o 
p  o 


5S0k 
4,109 
6,399 

10,000 

6,693 
1,000 


10,325 


5,201 


10,452 


,800  ) 

y   10,756 
,500.) 


5,800 

«, 

5,0001         4,224 

(,600 :        4,4S5 


4,500 
6,500 

10,000 

6,500 
6,000 
4,500 
3,500 
4,000 
4,000 


5,000 
12,500 


141,650 


4,721 


170,861 


6,695 


3,330 
5,145 

7,965 

5,531 
2,112 
3,332 
6,62S 
1,142 


9,236 


118,615 


4,394 


3 

s 


{ 


13 
52 
52 
52 
40 
52 
15 


COSSUMED  15  1864. 


)JIB 


J3©f 


1,200 
12,382 
13,600 

1 21,666 

15,513 
2,250 


{«}"'" 


{ 
{ 


{ 


46 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
50 
49 
43 
60 
30 
62 
26 
36 
51 
17 


10,251 
038 


{ 


44 

48 


1,174 


43^ 


1 21, 

125,100 

9,325 
10,557 

8,325 
12,637 
12,781 

5,822 
12,662 

4,947 

8,000 
17,000 

9,140 


M 

0 


>    ■ 


a    " 


««  u  «<  s 

<  5S 


650 
6,703 
6,500 

8,666 

6,978 


1,000 
10,528 
13,000 

22,504 

12,718 


1,000        2,000 


$150,000 
100,000 
160,000 

150,000 

160,000 
100,000 


7,791'  23,696 


3,216'   9,679 


} 


22,595 


7,762 

10,756 

4,195 
5,439 
3,82.^ 
4,397 
4,704 
2,246 
4,938 
1,883 
3,000 
6,053 
1,000 


17,901 

20,000 

7,661 
9,987 
7,100 
8,934 
9,402 
4,374 
9,621 
3,984 
6,000 
12,106 
2,000 


271,762 


9,467      14,791 


10,065    228,886 


10,066  j       4,076 


8,477 


1 

|.  900,000 

125,000 

200,000 

200,000 

160,000 
135,000 
125,000 
200,000 

900,000 

160,000 

150,000 

60,000 

100,000 

100,000 


} 


} 


60,000 
150,000 


3,306,000 


110,166 


44 
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No.  7. 


THE  UPPER  8USQUEHANNA  GROUP  OF  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


NAMB  OP  WORKS 
LOCATION. 


JanUta  Furnace Williamsbarg,  Pa. 

Dancannon  Furnace Duncannon,  Pa.  ... 

Glamorgan  Furnace Lewlstown,  Pa 

Union  Furnace Wlnfleld,  Pa 

Chnlaekj  Furnace Chulaskj,  Pa 

Columbia  Furnaces Danrille,  Pa 


It 


u 


Penna.  Iron  Works., 


i< 


<< 


4t 


it 


It 


II 


■••••• •••••• 


(I 


«< 


u 


c« 


Bloom  Furnace Bloomsburg,  Pa 

Irondalo  Furnaces 


II 


II 


u 


Henry  Clay  Furnace LlghUtreot,  Pa.. 

Roaring  Creek  Furnace Danville,  Pa 

Hnnlach's  Creek  Furnace abandoned 

Wllliamsiburg  •«         LighUtreet,  Pa.. 

Lackawanna  **         Scranton,  Pa. 


11 


ii 


II 


Wyoming 

Shamokin 

Franklin 

Williamsport 

Lycoming 

Mill  Hall 

Hope 

Pod  a 


ic 

CI 

II 
II 

M 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 


I  9m9*  ... 


.abandoned , 

.Shamokin,  Pa 

.DauTille,  Pa 

..Williamsport,  Pa. 

.Ralston,  Pa 

.Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

.Near  Lewistown,  Pa... 
.Catawlasa,  Pa 


Totals 


ATerages. 


FURNACES. 


o 
>5 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

89 


a 

o 

g 
w 

o 


1S57 
1854 
18.53 
1854 
134  A 
1S39 
1860 
1839 
1939 
1846 
1854 
1844 
1844 
1S47 
1840 
1854 
1845 
1848 
1S4S 
1853 
18.55 
1847 
1842 
1846 
18.55 
1854 
1830 
1856 
1845 


X 


28 
42 
40 
40 
43 
50  X 
50)^ 
35 
35 
35 
48 
36 
36 
32 
30 
40 
28 
50 
50 
50 
50 
32 
45 
32 
3d 
50 
32 
39 
28 


o 

O  O 


,10 
14 
11 
15 
13 
12 
14 
17 
17 
14 
14 
12 
14 

9 

0 
11 

8 
18 
18 
19 
20 

9 
12 

9 
IS 
16 
10 
12 

7 


BLAST. 


o 
u 
a 
a 

X 


o 
u 


POWER. 
40  to  50  poiiD<Is 
prejsnrf. 


us  **        fti         -r    3 


3  » 

•    0}      —    ^  _ 

Hi,     s 


400 
400 
600 
550 
500 
700 
700 
550 
550 
550 
400 
400 
400 


4 
5 
3 
4 

3 
4 

4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2« 


31  2,V    11  0 


6    4 


0>i 


O'   o   I     '• 


3   3>.;<  0 

3    3J4i  0 


0'> 


24 


24 


7-2 


^4 

4^ 


3,  2»^;  0|   1 

4,  3h\  0.  l'  IS  il 
36  >4 
34  72 
24  73 
24  72 
30  72 


6    3}4    0'  1' 
I 
Oi  1 


500:  3 


600 
600 
600 
600 


6 
6 
6 
6 


I 


600 


4K 


500    4 

500    4 


400 


4 
4 


0    1 


o:  1 

I 

1  ... 


31^ 
•4 


I 


2>     •<» 


...... 


3j  3 
c'  3 

p 

6;  3 

6,!  S 
6    3 


••••••« 


0 
0 
0 

r 

0    1 


20  4S 
54  1?> 
54    lil 


3K    0    1    , 


4    3 

6!  3 


0    1 

I 

0    1 


24     "' 
54    1-V 


•I - 

3    2        10      00         W 

I 
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No.  8. 


THE  UPPER  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OF  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


NAME  OF  WORKS. 


CAPACITY. 
In  Tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


Janiata  Furnace. 

Dancannon  Fnrnaee. 
Glamorgan  Furnace. 

Union  Furnace. 

Chulaskj  Furnace.... 


Columbia  Furnaces.. 

<4  H 


Penna.  Iron  Works. 


II 


II 


II 


Bloom  Furnace. 


Irondale  Fnmaoes. 
11  It 


3 


Henrj  Clay  Furnace 

Roaring  Creek  Furnace. 
Hunlach's  Creek  Fur.... 

William»burg 

LackA  wanna 


II 
II 


} 


Wjomlng 

Shamokin , 

Franklin. 

WUllamsport . 

Ljcomlng 

Mill  Hall 

Hope 

Penn  Furnace. 

Totals 

ATerages . 


00 

00 

00 

00 

4,000 

3,000 
00 

4,700 
4,700 

7,aoo 

00 

11,500 

2,800 

2,800 

00 

2,200 

4,000 
4,000 
00 
00 

00 

4,000 

2,300 

00 

00 

2,000 

00 

00 


3 

00 


t 


s 

o 

*^ 
«> 

d 
o 


2,000 

6,600 

4,900 

5,040 

5,040 

4,000 
00 

9.520 
9,000 
6,200 

6,800 

5,600 

2,800 

2,800 

3,400 

2,300 

8,000 
4,000 
fi.WX) 
5,600 

2,300 

4,500 

2,300 

3,000 

9,000 

4,000 

00 

00 


2,000 
6,000 
4,500 
6,000 
6,000 

55,000 


I   55,000  I 

} 


1,500 

4,0S6 

990 

5,756 

3,162 

9,167 
4,590 


3 

1 


CONSUMED  IN  1864. 


23,600 

20,396 

8,000 

7,398 

13,100 

12,672 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

2,300 

327 

36 
52 
16 
52 

47 

52 
52 

47 
50 
48 

52 
52 


00 

00 
00 


60,000 

00 
4,500 

00 
3,000 
9,000 
4,000 

00 

00 


28,020 

00 
2,500 

00 

800 

2,700 

00 

00 

00 

106,964 


10 

52 
52 
40 
20 


00 


40 


00 


20 
28 


00 
00 
00 


09 

2o 


5,000 

9,992 

3,028 

18,055 

14,450 

32,697 


24,376 

35,871 

00 
00 
00 
900 

53,484 

00 

5,200 
00 

1,7.'(> 
8,100 

00 

00 

00 


2^ 


HeC 

0 


2,800 
4,800 
1,757 
9,936 
5,589 

17,865 


43,962      29,800 


11,843 

18,340 

00 
00 
00 
327 

27,048 

00 

2,500 

00 

800 
2,700 
00 
00 
00 


3,000 
9,224 
2,455 
12,920 
9,236 

21,540 

41,080 

14,160 

24,342 

00 
00 
00 
736 

59,393 


-3 
> 


a. 


$30,000 
100,000 
150,000 
12.\000 
12.'5,000 

.'523,130 

600,000 

150,000 

400,000 

00 
00 
00 
2.'5.000 

6''0,000 


00 

00 

5,000 

100,000 

00 

00 

1,650 

100,000 

5,400 

200,000 

00 

• 

50,000 

50 

00 

00 

00 

No.  9. 
THE  EASTERN  GROUP  OP  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 
(Inulailiag  Furnaces  East  and  North  of  PeDDSvlvaDi&.  eiceptinf;  the  Cooper  F 
DBcee  at  PhillipBbnrg,  N.  J.,  which  belong  to  the  Lehigh  Gronp. 
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No.  10. 

THE  EASTERN  GROUP  OP  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 

(InclndiDg  Furnaces  East  and  North  of  Pennsylvania,  excepting  the  Cooper  Fur- 
naces  at  Phillipsbnrg,  N.  J.,  which  belong  to  the  Lehigh  Group.) 


:name  of  works. 


Boonton  Pumace 

Sterling  Famaoe 

Clove  Faznace. 

Manhattan  Furnaces.... 


<« 


it 


Peekskill  Furnace. 

Torplanck  Furnace 

Phillips'  Iron  Works... 
Po'keepsie  Furnaces 


«< 


u 


Fallkill  Furnaces. 


M 


«l 


Vapanock  Furnace. 
Hudson  Furnaces .. 


<( 


(t 


Columhia  Furnace ^ 

Fort  Edward  Furnace... 

Siscoe  Farnacei 

Port  Henry  Furnaces... 


« 


If 


i< 


II 


Franklin  Iron  Works... 
BuAilo  Union  I'n  Wk's. 


11 


II 


If 


If 


Fletcher  Furnace. . 
Cone  Iron  Works. 


14  «l 


Taghonic  Furnace 

Sharon  Station  Furnace 
Monitor  Iron  Works 


CAPACITY. 
In  Tons  of  2, 000  lbs. 


7,000 

3,000 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

6,000 
00 
00 
00 

3,000 
00 

00 
00 
00 

4,000 

6,000 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

3,000 
00 

4.000 


8,600 
3,000 
9,000 


4,000 
00 
00 

8.000 

8,000 
00 
00 

8,000 

14,000 

00 

8,000 

0,000 

6,000 

10,000 

00 

4,600 

00 

00 

00 

00 

ft,000 

00 

3,000 

00 

5,000 


CO 


8,600 
8,000 
9,000 


6,500 
00 
6,500 
8,000 
8,000 
9,000 
9 
3,000 


d 
o 
** 

0 

o 
u 

P4 


7,168 
00 

4,824 


3 

m 

d 

I 


5,146 

00 

4,013 


52 
00 
28 


41 

00 
3S 


ICONSnifED  IN  1864. 
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o    . 


o 
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00 

13,488 


1 15, 490  i         i  y 
i  j  (    52^i 

;00o|)  (    , 

U5,414l  -J 
,000  j  I 
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5,000 

6,000 


00; 

13,566 

5,232 
8,0S1 
2,906 


( 


10,000    }>17,259 
10,000' 
4,500        1,900 

26,441 

5,400 
5,400 
6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 


10,483 

00 
7,900 

27,148 
28,352 


18,623  ■> 


00 
2,509 
00 
00 
00 
00 


d 

o    . 
H  5 


5© 


6,160 

00 

2,760 


2,856 

00 

2,900 


9,457 


O'l 

{}'< 

37,132 

10,174 

10,554 

2,923 

15,079 

3,025 

4,626 

1,012 

30,112 

7,840 

4,500 

600 

;31,945 

10,182 

00 

00 

6,272 

1,182 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

•5  o 

fli  en 

b  d 

us  o 


<S 


13,115 

00 

12,713 


11,816 

00 

8,000 


8,848      30,52«- 


31,146 


27,132 

9,892 

12,880 

4,  COO 

3."l,G0r 

4,000 


9 

m 

> 
d 


AN 


$1.>0,000 


37.'),  000 

l."iO,000 

30*vo:o 

10<\000 
400.000 


35.70.-; 

00 

5,018 
00 

r 

lOO.POO 

00 

50,000 

00 

50.000 

00 

60,000 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  STEEL. 

The  following  is^  as  nearly  as  can  he  ascertained,  a  List  of  all  (he  Parties  engaged 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Steel  in  the  United  States.  It  haa  been  revised  by  some  of 
the  Principal  Steel  Makers  in  the  Couhtry. 

Najlor  &  Co., Boston,  Mass., Blister  and  Spring  Steel. 

Plimpton  Iron  &  Steel  M.  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass 

Boston  Steele  &  Iron  Co Boston,  Mass., Tool,  file,  railroad  Cast  SteeL 

Whipple  File  Co., Ballard  Vale,  Mass.. 

Old  Colony  Iron  Co., Taunton,  Mass 

Collins  &  Co Collinsville,  Conn.,. .  Oast  Steel. 

Joel  Fairest  &  Co., Windsor  Locks,  Ct., 

Sweet,  Barnes  &  Co., Syracuse,  N.  Y., Refined  Cemented  Steel. 

E.  W.  Madden  &  Co., Middletown,  N.  Y., .  Cast  Steel  for  Saws. 

Rfelley,  Demilt  &  Co., New  York,  N.  Y., . .  Cast  Steel. 

Mulliken  &  Co., New  ¥ork,  N.  Y., . .  Cast  Steel. 

^lontauk  Iron  &  Steel  Co., . .  Mott  Haven,  N.  Y., .  Cast  Steel  direct  from  ores. 

Weed,  Beckner  &  Co., Colioes,  N.  Y 

New  York  Steel  Co., New  York,  N.  Y.. . .  Cast  Steel. 

Winslow,  Griswold  &  Ilolley,  Troy,  N.  Y., Bessemer  Steel. 

S.  A.  MiUard Clay ville,  N.  Y., . . . .  Cast  Steel. 

Walter  Gregory  &  Co., Jersey  City,  N.  J., . .  Cast  Steel. 

J.  R.  Thompson  &  Co., Jersey  City,  N.  J., . .  "Cast  Steel. 

Prentice,  Atha  &  Co., Newark,  N.  J., Cast  Steel. 

Trenton  Iron  Co  , Trenton,  N.  J., Puddled  and  Cast  Steel. 

Horner  &  Ludlam, Pompton,  N.  J., . . . .  Cast  Steel. 

Hnssey,  Wells  &  Co Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  and  Shear  Steel. 

Jones,  Boyd  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  and  Blister  Steel. 

Park,  Bro.  &  Co Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  Spring,  Plow,  &c. 

Singer,  Nimick  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast,  Spring,  Plow  and  Plate 

Steel. 

Hailman,  Rahm  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Plow  and  Spring  Steel. 

Brown  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  and  Common  Plow  Sleel. 

Reiter  &  Co., Alleghany  City,  Pa,,  Cast,  Blister,  and  Spring  Steel. 

William  Bancroft, Philadelphia,  Pa., . .  Hammered  Cast  Steel. 

Henry  Disston, , Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Saw,  Steel,  kc, 

William  Rowland  &  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.,.. .  Cast,  Saw,  Spring,  &c. 

Bringhurst  &  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Saw,  Spring,  &c, 

James  Rowland  &  Co, Philadelphia.  Pa.,.. .  Cast,  Spring,  Plow,  ^c. 

Verree  &  Mitchell, Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Spring,  Plow,  Arc. 

W.  Baldwin  &  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast  Steel,  Hammered,  <fcc. 

Pneumatic  Steel  Co., Wyandotte,  Mich., . .  Pneumatic  Steel. 

Chicago  Steel  Works, Chicago,  111., Cast  Steel. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 

1864. 


Character  of  Mannfiictareai  .^  200o"lb8 

Tons  of  new  Railroad  Iron  rolled, 117,225  . . 

Tons  of  re-rolled  Railroad  Iron 158,967  . . 

Hoop  and  Sheet-Iron  above  18  wire  gauge, . . .  77,670  . . 

Band,  Hoop  and  Sheet-iron  bel.  18  wire  gange,  19,136  . . 

Iron  Plate  not  less  than  i  in.  thickness, 52,991  . . 

Iron  Plate  less  than  i  in.  thickness, 3,524  . . 

Iron  advanced  beyond  blooms  and  not  bejond 

bars, 197,297  . . 

Cast-Iron  for  bridge  building,  &c., 33,483  . . 

Other  Castings  exceeding  10  lbs.  in  weight, . .  139,502  . . 

Cut-Nails  and  Spikes, 92,250  . . 

Rivets,  R.R.  Chairs,  Nuts,  Bolts,  Horse-shoes, 

&c 17,389  . . 

do.  from  Iron  on  which  a  duty  has  been  paid,  17,902  . . 

Other  articles  made  from  Iron  on  which  a  duty  . 

of  $1..50  has  been  paid, 21,973  . . 

Castrlron  Hollow-ware, 15,544  . . 

Manufactures  not  otherwise  provided  for,  value 

$63,035,390, 

Marine  Engines,  value  $2,181,140, 

Wood  Screws, 2,098  . . 

Stoves 66,781  . . 

Steel,  Ingots,  Bars,  Sheets  and  Wire,  valued  at 

7  cts.  per  lb.,  above  ^  inch  in  thickness, .  1,345  . . 
do.  valued  above  7  cts.  and  not  above  11  cts. 

perlb., 4,395  .*. 

do.  valued  above  11  cts.  per  lb.,  value  $9,979,  5,122  . . 
Manufactures  of  Steel  not  otherwise  provided 

for, .' 


Intomal 
Revenue  Tax. 

$175,838  . . 

•  119,225  .. 

116,596  .. 

39,472  .. 

79,487  . . 

7,048  .. 

268,945  . . 

33,483  . . 

209,253  . . 

184,500  . . 

34.778  . . 
8.951  .. 

10,986  . . 
23,316  .. 

1,801,016  .. 

65,434  . . 

62,943  . . 

100,171  .. 

5,380  . . 

35.162  .. 
51,225  . . 

299,337  . . 


$3,822,546 


Rate  of  Tax. 

$1  5.0  per  ton 
75 
150 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


II 


(C 


150 
100 
150 
2  00 

2  00 
50 

50 
150 


II 

«c 

II 

u 
It 
it 
II 

it 
II 

tt 
tt 


3  per  cent  on 

adsess'd  value 
II  i< 

IJ  cts.  per  lb. 
$1  50  per  ton 
4  00      " 


800 
10  00 


u 


tl 


3  per  cent  on 
assessed  value 


STATISTICS  OF  IROJT. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tons. 

1810 54,000 

1828 130.000 

1829 142,000 

1830 165,000 

1831 191,000 

1832 

1840 

1842 


Ton«. 


1845 486,000 

1846 ; 765,000 

1847 800,000 

1849.. 800,000 

1850 600,000 

200,000 , 1 855 500,000 

347,000  j  1860 884,474 

215,000  i  1864 *1,200,000 


Of  2000  poands  to  the  ton. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  ANTHRACITE  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Furnaces. 


Lehigh  Group, 

Schuylkill  Group 

Lower  Susquehanna  Group, 
Upper  Susquehanna  Group, 
Eastern  Group 


• 

a 

Pn  flS 

fm> 

*^ts 

O 

o*^ 

.  d 

O 

©•^ 

SQ 

^ 

30 

22 

24 

20 

32 

22 

29 

16 

31 

10 

146 

90 

Capacity 

in 

18.56. 


Prod  ac- 
tion in 
1864. 


267,116  214,093 
130,000  ill  2,806 


No.  Tons  of 
Coal  aa«d. 


'Ore  k  0»! 
I  ased  p«r  ton 
No.  Tons  of  iof  Iron  iz<)- 


Oreuaod. 


dated. 


Ore.    Cvil 


459,051  486,105  2i   21 

227.000  259,000  2i»5  2* 

170,861 1118,615  228,686!  271,762' 2i   2 

167,500  108.664,  213,477;  261,015  2}  i  2 

201,841  130,1401  256,147  242,485  l^\    2 


937,318  i684,519  1,384,561.1,520,367 


RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.— YEARLY  INCREASE 

IN  MILES. 


Tear. 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


Miles  of  Railroads 
in  operation. 


Yearly  Increase 
in  miles. 


1,843 
1,920 
2,167 
3,319 
3,877 
4,174 


Importation  of        Reported  Make  Reported 

Rniln.  of  Amer'n  MUIa.  Capac'fi*« 

Tons  (2240 lbs.)        Tons  (2210  lbs.)        Tons  (224u lbs) 


77 


247  ......  29,092  

1,152  23,253 

558  24.970 

297  9,655 

4,311  137  15,577  

4,511  •  200 21,812  

4,870  359 5,897 

5,336  466 13,537  40,966 

6,682  346 29,489  

1849 6,350 668 69,163 18,973  65,000 

1850 7,355  1,005  142,037  15,000  

1831 9,090 1,735 188,626  


1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


11,631  2,541  245,626  

13,213  1.582  298,995  105,000 

18,265  5,052  282,867  121,000 

21,128  2,862 127,516  134,000  

24,476  3,348  155,496  142,555  

1857  26,210 1,734 179,305 

1858 27,158  948  75,745 

1859 29,213 2,055  69,965  

1860 31,185  1,972  122,174 

1861  31,800 615  74,496  

1862  32,471  671 8,611  

1863 33,860 1,389  17,088 

1864 35,000 1,140 105,854 283,560 684,000 
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AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 


Yeas. 

1S28 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 


MilM  in  OM.       IncrMse  In  Miles. 

3 3  . 

....     2.167  2,164  . 

....     4,511 2,344  . 

...,     7,355 2,844  . 

....  21,128 13,773  . 

....  31,185   10,057  . 


RallR  Imported. 
Ton«. 


American  Rails. 

Tons. 


Total,  31,185 


•  .  1 

108,350  ... 
124,360  ... 
260,123  .., 
1,143,630  ... 
602,686   ... 

>  •  •                 * 

» . .  • 
..  150,000  . 
..  550,000  . 
..  750,000  . 

2,239,149 
of  miles 

1,450,000 

• 

Total. 
Tons  (2240  lbs.) 


108,350 

124,360 

410,123 

1,693,630 

1,352.686 

3,689,149 


Average  qnantities  of  Foreign  and  American  Rails  laid  per 

mile  of  Track — ^Foreign 71t^  tons  per  mile. 

American .♦. 41^      "         • 


Together 118^ 

APPROPRIATION  OF  RAILS  USED. 

Inlaying  track  from 

1828  to  1845 4,511  miles  at    51  j^^  tons  per  mile,   232,710  tons. 

In  laying  track  from 

1845  to  1860 ....  26,674    "      "     86 


ti 


u 


For  renewing  track, 
being  the  balance 
not  used  in  laying 
track 


31,185  Average,  81 


II 
II 
II 


II 

II 
II 


2,293,964    " 
11 


2,526,674    "     68.49  percent. 


<i 


3V*  " 


il 


1,162,475    '*     31.51    " 


« 


3,689,149    "    100.00 


Total  quantity  for  laying  and  re- 
newing track 118  A  " 

The  renewal  of  track  is  eqaal  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  used  in  laying  track. 
Dividing  46  per  cent  by  eight  and  one-eighth  years,  the  average  time  down  of  31,185 
miles,  we  have  5  2-3  per  cent,  as  the  average  annual  wear.  Again  dividing  100  per 
cent,  by  five  and  two-thirds  per  cent.,  gives  seventeen  and  two-thirds  years  as  the 
average  wear  of  the  rails. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1864. 

Tuns. 

Massachusetts, 2,509 

New  York 120,463 

Xew  Jersey, 29,578 

Pennsylvania, 521,391 

Maryland, 10,037 

Anthracite  Iron 684,319 

Bitominoas  and  Coke  Iron, 210,108 

Charcoal  Iron, ■ 255,486 

Charcoal  Iron,  Southern  States,  (estimated) 50,000 


1,199,913 
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The  following  tables  are  from  Fairbairn's  Iron  Manafactnre : 

Comparative  table  of  the  iron  production  of  1820  and  1827. 


North  Wales 

South  Wales 

Shropshire 

Staffordshire 

Yorkshire 

Derbyshire 

Scotland 


1820.  i^r. 

Tons.                                      Fttmaee.  Tuu*. 

150,000 ug :::::::::  272S 

1S0.000 {95 :::::::;:  2K 

50,000 ]24 ^m 

y-                             |U 20,5JX) 

20,000 18 SC.OiK) 


400,000  284  C9n,:H)0 


Total  product  of  pig-iron  during  1857. 

England,  Northumberland 63,2'0 

"        Durham 2S4.^m) 

*'        Yorkshire  f 296.»^:V'? 

**        Lancashire \:r.\Z 

'*        Cumberland 30.511 

"        Derbyshire .* 1 12,^0 

"       Sharpshire 117.141 

"        North  Staffordshire l;U.o:: 

"        South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 657/J*^n 

"        Northamptonshire 1 1.;><'«' 

"        Gloucestershire 23,n<! 

"        Somersetshire 3<'«) 

Wales,   North 37,(^y 

"        South.    Anthracite  districts 63,44i» 

"        South.    Bituminous  districts 907.2>: 

Scotland,  . . .  .* 91b!.0'"» 

Ireland,     I.O'.m) 


3,659,447 


♦QUANTITIES  AND  VALUE  OF  COAL  AND  IRON    PRODUCED    IN 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

[t  Estimated  value  aJt  the  plaee  of  production.] 

Blastfurnaces  in  operation  in  1857. 

England 333  blast-furnaces. 

Wales 170    "          *• 

Scotland 124  "    " 

Ireland 1  "    " 

628 

rear.  Coal.— Tons.         Value..— £.        Plg-Iron.- Ton*.  Valn«»— £ 

1854  64,661,401  ......  16,165,350 3,069,838 7.674..V.*:» 

1855  61,453,079  16,113,267  3,218,154 8.04,V>:> 

1856  66,645,450  16,663,862  3,586,377  8.963.942 

1857  65,394,707  16,348,676 3.659,447  O.Ub.riT 

1858  65,008,649  16,252,162  3,456,064 8.640, 1«-.| 

1859  71,979,765  17,994,941  3,712,904 9.2>^2/i^  •» 

1860  80,042,698  20,010,674 3,826,752  9,566.^-0 

1861  83,635,214  20,908,803 3,712,390 9,280.9T.i 

1862  81,638,338  20.409,584 3,943,469 9,8.V\672 

1863  86,292,215  21,573,053 4,510,040 11.275,  1(h) 

♦  The  values  wem  to  bo  arbitrary — thoy  are  invariably  for  every  year  five  shillings  per  ton  for  coal.  .i'  i 
two  ponndfl  ten  shillings  per  ton  for  pig-iron.  I  take  these  items  from  the  ** Statistical  Abstract  for  t:< 
United  Kingdom,"  published  by  Parliament. 

t  Dr.  Wm.  Elder,  Treasury  I>epartment,  Washington. 
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PRODUCTIONS  OP  PIG-IRON  IN  FRANCE. 


Year.  Tons. 

1855  860,000 

lSo6  920,000 

1857  1,000,000 

1^38  875,000 

1659  868,000 


Year.  Tons. 

1860  860,600 

1861  1,040,000 

1862  1,062,000 

1863 1,137.000 

1864  1,217,000 


WROUGHT-IRON  PRODUCTIONS  OF  FRANCE.* 


Year.  Tons. 

1855  657,000 

1656  669,000 

1857  667,000 

1858  530,000 

1859  522,000 


Tear.  ^     Tons. 

1860  580,000 

1861  670,000 

1862  670.000 

1863  791.000 

1864  821,000 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON. 


Tons. 


GreatBritain 1863 4,510,040 

United  States .-....'  1864   1,200,000 


ii 


II 


France 1864 

Prussia 1854 

Austria 

Belgiam 

Ru3sia " 

Sweden   " 

German  States " 

Other  Countries " 


PRODUCTION  OP  STEEL.t 


Great  Britain 1866 

United  States  1864 

France 1864 

Prussia 1864 

Austria    1860 


1,217,000 
300,000 
260,000 
200,000 
200,000 
160,000 
100,000 
300,000 

8,376,913 


Tons. 

200,000 
18,000 
30,000 
60,000 
16.000 


Note. — There  were  erected,  and  in  course  of  erection,  sixty  converting  vessels  in 
England  daring  1866,  each  capable  of  producing  from  three  to  ten  tons  of  steel  at  a 
charge,  or  6,000  tons  per  week,  when  in  full  operation,  by  the  Bessemer  process. 
One  manufacturer,  F.  Krupp,  in  Essen,  Prussia,  turns  out  60,000  of  steel  annually, 
by  the  Pneumatic  mode. 


*  From  Rylaad't  Iron  Trade  Cinolar. 

t  The  Pneamatic  mode  of  mannfacturing  steel  is  now  making  qnlte  a  rerolation  in  the  amount  of  its  pro* 
dacUon,  in  all  steel-prodaeing  eoontries.    The  British  prodaotlon  is  estimated. 
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SECTION  II. 
STATISTICS  OF  COAL. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  supply  sent  to  market  in  1865  was  9,488,396  tons,  against  9,998,046  tons  in 
1864,  showing  a  loss  of  509,650  tons  in  1865.  The  stoppage  of  iron  works,  mann- 
factories,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  business  that  took  place  after  the  collapse 
of  the  great  rebellion,  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  coal  in  a  period  of  fonr 
months,  of  about  1,200,000  tons.  The  resumption  of  business,  which  commenced 
the  latter  part  of  September,  and  which  still  continues,  soon  demanded  an  increa^o 
over  the  supply  of  1864,  so  that  the  loss  of  1,200,000  tons  was  reduced  by  the  close 
of  the  shipping  season  to  509,650  tons. 

The  importation  of  Foreign  Bituminous  Coal  shows  an  increase  of  174,416  ton^ 
over  1864,  and  the  Cumberland  trade  has  also  increased  largely  over  last  year. 

The  whole  quantity  from  the  Semi- Anthracite* and  Bituminous  Regions  embraced 
in  our  table,  sent  to  market  in  1865,  including  the  Imported  Coal,  sums  up  as 
follows : 

Tons. 

In  1865 2,068,538 

In  1864 1,949,432 


Increase  in  1865 319^106 

Less  loss  in  Anthracite *.....      509,650 


Total  decrease  in  1865 190.544 

1864.  198.^.                     Increase.                 DeciY:^^. 

Totta.  Tom.                       Toub.                        Tons. 

Schuylkill  Region. 

By  Reading  Railroad 2,763,374 2,813,176  ....    49,802 

By  Schuylkill  Canal 1,000,500 1,022,740  ....    22,240 

From  Pinegrove 24,534 ^    18,485 6,041 

By  Mahanoy  and  Lehigh . . .       132,808 '  218,378  ....    85,570 

3,921,216 4,072,779  ....  157,612 6,04y 

Less  Lehigh  and  Shamokin 

and  Lackawanna 272,153 336,977 64,824 


3,649,063 3,735,802  ....    92.788 

3,649,063  ....      6,049 


Increase  in  1865 86,739 86,739 


LeHIOH  BEOIOIf. 

By  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad    1,295,419 1,402,277  ....  106,858 

By  Lehigh  Canal 758,087 888,784  ....  130,697 

McCalley's  Mount 1,787 546....  1,241 

By  Little  Schuylkill  R.  R . .  8,690 ....  8,690 

2,063.983 2,291,607  ....  237,555 9,931 

Less  Wyoming  Coal .......  9,314 250,694  ....  241,380 


2,054,669 2,040,913  ....      3,825 

2,040,913 ....      9.9S1 


Decrease  in  1865 13,756 ....    13,756 
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1864.  1865.  Iherease.  Decrease. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Wtomino  region. 

Wyoming  C^al,  South 636,088 329,506 206,582 

North  Branch  Canal,  North        94,054 28,957 66,097 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 759,544 577,482 182,062 

Scranton,  North 338,729 264,293 74,436 

Sooth 963,728 742,781  ....  220,047 

Delaware  and  Uudson  Co. .       852,136 759,570 92.566 

Lackawanna  and  Bloom,  S.       407,243 301,236 105,007 

By  Lehigh 9,314 250,694  ....  241,380 


3,960,836 3,254,510  ....  241,380 947,097 

3,254,519 241,380 


Decrease  in  1865 : .       706,317 ....  706,317 


Shamokin  region 333,478 457,162 123,684 

.....        ood, 47o  .... 


Increase  in  1865 123,684 


Total  Anthracite 9,998,046 9,488,396  . 

9,488,396 


Total  decrease  in  1865 509,650 


Semt'Anthractte. 

Franklin  Coal  Co.,  S.  M  . . .         61,952 75,495 13,543 

"       "    L.  v....         68,021 61,405....  6,616 

Trevorton 56,501 27,095 29.406 

BroadTop 386,645 315,996....  70,649 


573,119 479,991....    13,543 106,671 

Bituminous, 


Cumberland  Coal ;        665,605 903,495  ....  237,890 

Imported—foreign 510,708 685.052 174,344 


1,749,432 2,068,538  ....  725,777 106,671 

Add  Anthracite 9,998,046 9,488,396  ....  106,671 


Total  tons 11,747,478 11,556,934  ....  319,106 

1 1 ,556,934 ....  509,650 


Total  decrease 190,544 ....  190,544 

TUe  above  amount  of  Anthracite  Coal  was  mined  from  the  several  regions,  as 
stated  below  in  1865 : 

Tons. 

(Schuylkill  Region 1,912,147 

(Mahanoy       "       1,823,655 

Lehigh  "       2,040,913 

Wyoming       "       3,254,519 

Shamokin      "       457,162 


9,488,396 
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The  following  is  the  Iobb  and  gain  in  1865  from  each  Region : 


Losf.  Gain. 

Tons.     *  Tons. 


Schuylkill 86,739 

Lehigh 13,756 

Wyoming 706,317 

Shamokin 123,684 


720,073 210,423 

210,423     . 


Total  loss 609,650 


RfiSUMfi. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  1820,  the  different  Regions  have  fur- 
nished the  following  quantities : 

Tons. 

Schuylkill  Region 60,422,057 

Lehigh  "        28,656,599 

Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Region. . .  * 42,050,008 

Shamokin  Region 2,992,885 

Total  Anthracite 134,121,549 

From  1820,  the  commencement  of  the  trade,  up  to  1866,  the  supply  sent  to 
market  for  forty-six  years  was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

1820  to  1830 359,190 

1830  to  1840 6,261.197 

1 840  to  1850 19.373,429 

1850  to  1860 56,954,864 

1860  to  1866  (six  years) 52.172.869 

Total  Anthracite 134,121,549 

According  to  the  above  statement,  the  annual  increase  was  as  follows : 

From  1830  to  1840  was  about 164  per  cent. 

From  1840  to  1850         "         21 

From  1850  to  1860         "  19J       " 

From  1860  to  1866         "         8^      " 

The  supply  of  Schuylkill  Goal,  amounting  to  79.973  tons  sent  to  market  in  1829, 
wbich  was  an  increase  of  32,689  tons  over  the  supply  of  1828,  broke  up  every  Goal 
operator  engaged  in  the  business. 
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No.  Cols. 


The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  sent  to  market  by  each  company  and  firm 
in  1865,  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  Regions : 

Kamet.  Ko.  Coli. 

Mammoth  Vein  Con.  Coal  Co.. .  7 
New  York  A  SchaylkiU  Coal  Co.  6 
Wolf  Creek  Diamond  Coal  Co..  2 

Locnst  Dale  Coal  Co 1 

George  8.  ReppUer  A  Brother. .  1 

Repplier  A  Hoodie 1 

Bast  ^k  Pearson ^ 1 

Do.     Shamokin  CoaLCo 1 

Miller,  Graeff  A  Co 2 

8t.  Nicholas  Coal  Co 1 

Union  Coal  Co 3 

A.  C.  Miller  ft  Co 3 

Preston  Coal  ft  Imp.  Co 8 

Robert  Gorrell  ft  Co 1 


( 


Tool. 
177,485  \ 
173,658 
96,344 
74,337 
88,763 
86,608 
89,087 
31,715 
108,961 
90,818 
87,387 
86,818 
86,677 
86,311 


lirirms 83  1,808,608 

HenryHell 1  76,900 

Wm.  KearftCo 3  76,871 

O.  W.  Johns  ft  Brother 1  74,745 

Greenwood  Coal  Co 1  71,369 

J.  M.  FreckftCo 1  68,438 

Conner  ft  Patterson 1  (  47,156 

Conner  ft  Co 1  J  18,376 

Bwatara  Falls  Co 3  63,680 

Bancroft,  Lewis  ft  Co 1  63,087 

C.  Oarretson 3  61,149 

Star  Coal  Co  8  60,310 

Glenville  Coal  Co 1  58,945 

McNeal  Coal  ft  Iron  Co 1  58,119 

Black  Diamond  Coal  ft  Iron  Co.  3  55,403 

George  W.  Cole 3  53,894 

35FhTOS 65  3,308,599 

Little  Schuylkill  Co 6  48,389 

Wiggan  ft  Treibles 1  44,953 

William  Hindson 1.       44,190 

Althonse  ft  Focht I  40,870 

Hill  ft  Harris 1  40,144 

George  W.  Snyder 1  89,978 

Phoenix  Park  Coal  Co 3  89,854 

SaffolkCoalCo 3  89,088 

J.  ft  £.  SiUiman 1  38,598 

8t.  Clair  Coal  Co 1  87,844 

Glendon  Coal  Co 1  87,619 

Charter  Oak  Coal  Co 1  87,640 

Girard  Mntnal  Coal  Co 1  86,900 

John  Anderson  ft  Co 1  86,883 

Alter  ft  Focht 1  85,848 

Gilberton  Coal  Co 1  85,258 

J.  ft  O.  O.  Bowman 1  84,258 

Pine  Knot  Coal  Co 1  84,354 

Manchester  Coal  Co 1  83,93u 

Potts ville  Mining  A  Mannf.  Co.  3  81,811 

Eagle  Hill  Shaft  Coal  Co 1  80,375 

Gross,  Clarke  ft  Co 1  88,839 

Rathbnm,  Steams  ft  Co 1  38,437 

Knickerbocker  Coal  Co 1  37,603 

Hartford  Associated  Coal  Co. . .  1  36,918 

Glen  Carbon  Coal  Co 1  35,568 

EckertftCo 1  35,318 

New  PhUa.  Mining  Co 3  34,565 


Nftmm. 

Continental  Coal  Co 

Dnncan  Coal  Co 

J.  Seitzinger  ft  Co 

Moss,  Wood  ft  Co 

B.  Hammett 

Wm.  Wadleigh,  agent 

Schall  ft  Donahoe 

Goodman  Dolben 

Spring  Hill  Coal  Co 

Mahanoy  Coal  Co 

H.  Gniterman  ft  Co 

Charles  Sailor,  agent 

George  Brown 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 

George  Ormrod 

Black  Heath  Coal  Co 

Gilflllan  ft  Lynch 

Coal  Rnn  Coal  Co 

Broad  Mountain  Coal  Co  (new). 

Winlach  ft  Co 

Boston  ft  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 

J.Llppincott  ft  Co.now  R.C.H111, 

S.  E.  Griscom  ft  Co  (new) 

Belmont  Coal  ft  Mining  Co 

J.  A.  Dntter  ft  Co.  (new) 

L.  L.  Ellsworth 

Norwegian  Coal  Co 

Mt.  Carbon  Coal  Co 

New  Haven  Coal  Co 

Bnck  ft  Collins 

Feeder  Dam  Coal  Co 

Wm.  H.  Sheafer 

Wm.  N.  Taylor  A  Co 

Saml.  Ratcliff 

Lucas,  Denning  ft  Co.  (new).. . 

William  Dovey 

Consumers'    Mutual   Coal    Co. 

(failed) 

Kaska  Wm.  Coal  Co 

Stroh  Imp.  Co.  (new) 

Lee,  Grant  ft  Co.  (new) 

Lore,  Hine  ft  Co.  (new)., 

Salem  Coal  Co.  (new) 

B.  D.  Beddall  (new) 

Lorberry  Coal  Co.  (new) 

Peoples'  Mutual  Coal  Co.  (new) 

J.  B.  Reber  ft  Co.  (new) 

Red  Mountain  Coal  Co 

James  Coddington 

Wm.  Spencer,  agent 

Banman  ft  Kurtz 

A.  Brittaln 

Mt.  ilStna  Coal  Co.  (new) 

John  Wright 

Silas  Ball 

East  Mount  Laffe  Coal  Co 

House  Keepers'  Coal  Co.  (new). 
T.  F.  Patterson  ft  Co.  (new) . . . 
Snndry  Shippers,  8creenings,ftc. 


Toim. 

33,878 

33,858 

33,481 

31,757 

31,603 

30,700 

17,957 

17,678 

16,388 

16,154 

16,074 

14,088 

18,873 

13,683 

13,618 

12,803 

13,617 

13,386 

11,366 

10,591 

10,215 

■9,998 

9,121 

8,913 

8,106 

7,593 

7,407 

7,068 

6,680 

6,585 

6,113 

5,973 

5,797 

5,640 

5,414 

6,128 

4,877 

4,266 

4,251 

4,168 

8,991 

3,525 

8,304 

2,810 

2,288 

3,185 

1,710 

1,661 

1,407 

1.SS0 

968 

929 

909 

761 

678 

660 

583 

14,644 


109  Shippers 146   8,785,803 

It  will  be  obseryed  tiiat  25  firms,  witii  55  collieries,  mined  and  shipped  nearly  two* 
thirds  of  the  coal  sent  to  market  in  1865. 

45 
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MAHANOY  COAL  TRADE  FOR  1865. 


The  following  is  the  quantity 
different  operators : 

CoU. 

Mammotk  Vein  Con.  Coal  Co  . .  4 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Co 1 

Bast  &  Pearson 1 

Union  Coal  Co 3 

Bepplier  &  Moodie 1 

Preston  Coal  A  Imp.  Co 8 

B.Qorrell&Co 1 

A.C.MiUer&Co I 

J.  M.  Frcck  &  Co 1 

Conner  Sa  Patterson 2 

Bancroft,  Lewis  &  Co 1 

Glenville  Coal  Co 1 

McNeal  Coal  &  Iron  Co 1 

Black  Diamond  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  3 

Wiggan  &  Treibles 1 

Althons^  &  Pocht 1 

HiUAHarris 1 

George  W.  Cole 1 

Snffolk  Coal  Co 3 

J.  &E.  Silllman 1 

Glendon  Coal  Co 1 

Girard  Mutual  Coal  Co 1 

John  Anderson  &  Co :. .  1 

Alter  <&Focht 1 

GUberton  Coal  Co 1 


of  coal  sent  from  the  Mahanoy  Region,  by  the 


Tons. 

118,209 
90,818 
89,087 
87,387 
86,508 
86,577 
86,311 
74,702 
68,488 
65,582 
62,087 
58,945 
68,119 
55,402 
44,952 
40,870 
40,144 
89,534 
89,083 
88,593 
87,619 
86,900 
86,332 
85,348 
35,259 


Colt.  Tom. 

J.  &  O.  O.  Bowman 1  34,258 

C.  Garretson 1  31,784 

Kathbun,  Caldwell  <&  Co 1  28,437 

Kni^erbocker  Coal  Co 1  27,602 

Hartford  Associated  Coal  Co....  1  36,91S 

Continental  Coal  Co 1  23,S78 

J.  Seitzinger  <&  Co 1  22,431 

Wm.  Wadleigh,  Agt 1  30,700 

Schall  db  Donabue 1  17,957 

Mahanoy  Coal  Co 1  16,151 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 1  13,683 

Boston  and  Mahanoy  Coal  Co..  1  10,215 

Coal  Run  Coal  Co 1  12,386 

8^B.  Griscomd^Co 1  9,121 

BuckA  CoUlns..... 1  6,585 

Wm.  H.  Sheafer 1  5,9rJ 

Lee,  Grant  <fc  Co 1  4,16S 

J.B.Reber&Co 1  2,185 

&It.  JBtna  Coal  Co 1  928 

Sundry. 1  598 


45  Plrms, 
In  1864 


66  1,838,655 

....1,501,518 


Increase  in  1865 ^2,137 


Nearly  half  the  Coal  mined  in  1865,  came  from  the  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah 
Regions. 

SCHUYLKILL  AND  SUSQUEHANNA  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  Schuylkill  and  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad  in  1865  and  the  following  years : 

1869.  East.  West.  TotaL 

From  Pinegrove 143,502  18,458 161,987 

Dauphin,  West 20,625 

Auburn,  West 4,169 


(( 


tt 


In  1864 191,3?1 


24,534 


n 


(i 


(( 


t< 


«l 


(1 


(( 


^t 


1863 
1862 
1861 
1860 
1859 
1858 
1857 
1856 


189,254 48,449 

146,095 53,842 

101,523 91,820 

94,975 14,718 

81,600 19,857 

60.435 43,493 

44,801 37,484 

42,393 34,914 


186,781 
240.057 
237,703 
199,937 
193,343 
109,693 
101,457 
103,928 
82,280 
77,307 


This  road  is  now  owned  and  worked  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 
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SHAMOEIN  GOAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  the  qnanliiy  of  Goal  sent  from  the  Shamokin  Coal  Region  by 
the  dilTereiit  operators  in  1865 : 

Tom. 

Gameron Colliery  John  Haas  &  Co 66,114 

Burnside "  S.  Bittenbender  &  Go 29,158 

Bear  Yalley  ....  "  Shamola^aQd  Bear  Yalley  Coal  Company 36,539 

Henry  Clay "  John  OT^outy,  Agent 32,523 

Big  Mountain  ...  "  Bird  Goal  and  Iron  Company 40,294 

Buck  Ridge •*  May,  Patterson  &  Brother 41,522 

Luke  Fiddler  ...  *'  Bnmside  Coal  and  Iron  Company 12,394 

Lambert "  John  H.  Dewees  k  Brother 16,528 

Lancaster "  Shamokin  Coal  Company 43,751 

Crittenden "  John  B.  Douty  &  Co 13,919 

Continental "  Ballard  &  Go 4,136 

Excelsior "  John  H.  Dewees 18,572 

Enterprise "  Baumgardner  k  Go , 11,372 

Green  Mountain .  "  S.  John  &  Sons 14,732 

Isaac  Taylor "  Hoover  &  Yarnall 4.596 

Coal  Mountain  . .  "  Hough  &  Hersh 8,963 

Stuartville "  WUliam  Montelius 23,491 

Coal  Ridge  No.  1  "  Schall  &  Donahoe 26,158 

Coal  Ridge  No.  2  "  J.  G.  &  G.  S.  Repplier ; . . . .  12,392 

Daniel  Webster.  "  Sutton  &  Henry 10 

457,162 
Total  in  1864 333,478 


Increase  in  1865 , 123,684 

LATERAL  RAILROADS. 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  the  different  lateral  Railroads  in  Schuylkill 
County  in  the  years  1864  and  1865. 

1864.  1865.  InereMe.         Decrease. 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven 1,517,357. . .  .1,579,494. . .  .62,137 

Mill  Creek 436,163....  326,367 109,796 

Mahanoy  and  Broad  Mountain 776,670 802.885 26,215 

Schuylkill  Valley 230,961....  222,629 8,332 

Mount  Carbon 115,637 101,826 13,811 

Little  Schuylkill 537,396*....  585,634...  .48,138.. 

Lorberry  Creek 164,381 111,773 52,608 

Swatara 46,835 46,067 768 

3,826,400       3,776,575 
Union  Canal 212,216         157,840  64,376 

The  Coal  that  passed  over  the  Union  Canal  Railroad  is  received  from  the  Lor- 
berry Greek  and  Swatara  Roads.  The  Mahanoy  Goal  also  passed  on  the  Mill  Greek 
Railroad,  making  the  tonnage  of  that  road,  in  1864, 1,212,833  tons,  and,  in  1865, 
1,129,252  tons.  ' 
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PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  RAILROAD. 

Points  of  supply  and  distribution  of  Anthracite  Coal  from  Scbnylkill  coanty,  ud 
of  Bitaminous  and  Anthracite  ft'om  Harrisbnrg,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  for  the  year  ending  NoTember  SOth,  1865. 

Amount  of  Coal  received  from  the  various  Lateral  Ratlroada  tn  SehuyUciU  Coed 

Region:^ 

Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad 95,294 

Mill  Creek  Railroad 228,296 

Mahanoy  and  Broad  Mt  Railroad 702,926 

^itto  from  Shamokin  and  Pottsville  Railroad 9,895 

Total  at  Port  Carbon 1,036,401 

Mt  Carbon  Railroad  at  Mt.  Carbon 38,91 1 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  at  Schuylkill  Haren 1,072,836 

Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  at  Auburn 143,07^ 

Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  at  Port  Clinton 521,950 

2,813,176 
Bituminous  and  Anthracite  from  Harrisburg  and  Dauphin 277,638 

Total  of  all  kinds 3,090,813 


Where  delivered  on  line  of  Reading  Railroad : 


\ 


•••... 


SUtlon  or  Tarnont. 

Tremont 

Tamaqas 

.Cresflona « 

Pottsville 

Schuylkill  Haven ... 

Orwigsbnrg 

Auburn 

Port  Clinton , 

Hamburg 

Shoemakeryille 

Mohnville 

Leesport 

Tnckerton.... 

Reading 

Exeter 

Blrdsboro' 

Douglassville 

Pottstown 

^imerick 

Beyer's  Ford.  

Phoenlzville 

Valley  Forge 

Port  Kennedy 

Norristown 

Swede  Furnace 

Rambo'8  Lime  Kilns .... 


1864. 
Tons. 

4 

40 

146 

811 

1,908 

618 

6,858 

903 

2,747 

1,479 

680 

1,816 

464 

168,097 

197 

13,869 

3,498 

14,187 

1,011 

864 

78,677 

619 

15,786 

119,989 

11,968 

8,601 


1865. 
Tons. 

84 

331 

619 

15,687 

1,966 

868 

4,108 

116 

8,033 

8,581 

877 

4,848 

881 

147,697 

145 

11,816 

8,988 

16,686 

1,799 

1,840 

67,557 

1,108 

16,097 

109,019 

4,756 

8,816 


1864. 
Tons. 


414 


:;: }  "^^'"^ 


station  or  Tamont 

Conshohocken 18,001 

Egbert's 

Falls  and  Manayunk. . . 
Nlcetown  &  Germant' 

Belmont 

Philadelphia 878,070 

Port  Richmond 8,058,488 

LSBANOH  YJLLLKT  BBANCH : 

Sinking  Sprhig 10,854 

WemersYllle  A  Heldelb'g  l,d45 

Robesonia 15,960 

Wolemsdorf. 1,388 

Messemer's 470 

Richland 1,801 

Myerstown 8,880 

Lebanon 50,581 

AnnviUe 1,838 

Palmyra 1,107 

Derry 76 

Swatara 1,808 

Hummelstown 8,188 

Beayer 88 

Harrisburg 1,071 


1S65. 

T0B«. 

8,157 

143 

16,083 

95,175 

3,SW 

880,S33 

8,051,202 


39,680 

1,089 

15,845 

1,564 

825 

1,680 

6,763 

49,670 

1,13» 

1,303 

352 

8,005 

8,286 

172 

153 


8,065,577    8,090,814 
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LEHIQH  GOAL  TRADE  FOR  1865, 

The  following  is  the  qaaDtity  of  Goal  sent  to  market  from  the  Lehigh  Region  by 
the  different  firms  and  companies  in  1865 : 

Oparatora.  Railroad. 

Lehigh  Goal  and  Navigation  Gompany 164  . . 

A  Pardee  A  Go 170,718  .. 

Honeybrook  Goal  Gompany 108,264  . . 

Packer  A  Co 123,615  . . 

G.  B.  Markle  A  Go ...M ',.  103,137  . . 


Canal. 

483,713  . , 

■  •  •  ■     •  • 
20,488  . . 


40,760  . . 

Sharpe,  Weiss  &  Go. .....# 83,248 22,163  . . 

22,400  . . 
38,044  . . 
15,870  .. 
23,048  . . 
18,906  .. 

1,484  . . 
11,979  .. 
18,652  . . 

6,212  . . 


German  PennsyWania  Goal  Gompany 45,048  «... 

Back  Mountain  Goal  Gompany 50,360  .... 

Harleigh  Goal  Gompany , 49,585  .... 

Eberyale  Goal  Gompany 31,737  . . . . 

Stout  Goal  Gompany 37,835  .... 

Spring  Mountain  Goal  Gompany 96,646  .... 

Thomas  Hall  &  Go •     54,269 

W.  T.  Garter  &  Go 36,083  . . . . 

Taggart  &  Halsey 22,214  .... 

Lehigh  Zinc  Gompany 17,166  . . . . 

Beaver  Meadow 3,022 

John  Connery 3,515  .... 


1,046,626 

From  Schuylkill,  Wilkesbarre,  &c 355,651 

•  — — ^ 


. . . . 


723,669  . . 
165,115  . . 


ToUl 1,402,277  ....888,784  .. 


ToUkl. 

483,877 

170,718 

128,752 

123,615 

143,897 

105,411 

67,443 

68,404 

65,455 

54,785 

56,741 

97,130 

66,248 

54.735 

28,426 

17,166 

3,022 

3,515 


1,770,295 
520,766 


2,291,061 


SGHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION  GOMPANY. 
The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Goal  via  the  Schuylkill  Ganal  in  1864  and  1865  : 

ISM. 
Tons. 

881  1,670   Brower'B  Landing 670 

4»S 


18M. 

Tons. 


1864. 

Tons. 


Polota  of  nutrlbntton. 

Brower's  Landing 

Port  Kennedy 

Nonlstown 6,119 

Conshohocken 7,988 

Spring  MUlB 11,090 

Manayunk 7^978 

Baltimore 

Salem 885 

New  Castle 1,504 

Brandywine 6,867 

WilmlDgton 19,500 

Chester 13,884 

GloQceiter 466 

Darby 1,965 

PhUaddphU.... 968,640 

NewTork 578,706 


1865* 
Ton«. 


PoloU  of  Distribatioa. 

Port  Carbon 881  1,670 

PottSTUle 410  249 

SchuylkUi  Haren 1,887  1,149 

Orwigsbnrg  Landing ....  68  840 

Aubom «  83 

Hamburg 1,765  8,078 

MohrsYiUe 6,440  5,340 

Althonies 14,338  13,913 

Felix  Dam 3,325  3,346 

Reading 83,518  23,869 

BIrdsboro» 7,175  3,086 

Mount  Airy 7,549  8,888 

Port  Union 268  568 

Pottstown 407  910 

SpringrUle 1,886  1,885 

Beyer's  Ford 8,842  8,613 

Black  Rock  Dam 788.  638 

PhoBnlxTlUe 691  253 

PawUng'sDam 182  128 

The  supply  for  the  line  in  1865  was  87,250  tons,  and  sent  south  of  Philadelphia 
46,893  tons. 


846 

108 

1,888 

1,824 

16,266 

5,718 

1,986 

658 

1,723 

7,869 

20,871 

10,108 

1,058 

1,697 

296,926 

691,672 


Total 1,000,500    1,023,740 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  ON  THE  LINES. 

We  have  procured  pretty  fall  tables  of  the  consumption  of  Coal  on  the  lines  of 
the  different  Railroads  and  Canals  in  1865,  wbich  show  that  a  very  large  quantity 
of  Anthracite  Coal  is  consumed  before  it  reaches  tide-water. 

•  Tost. 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad 659,379 

Schuylkill  Canal t 87  250 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad • 425.623 

Lehigh  Canal 82,235 

Delaware  Division '. 28,930 

New  Jersey  Central 98,111 

Belvidere  and  Delaware about 50,000 

Wyoming  Canal about 100,000 

North  Branch  Canal 28,957 

Lackawanna  and  Great  Western  Railroad  North 264,293 

"                   '•         South 123,891 

Bloomsburg  and  Lackawanna  South about 150,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 10.825 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 1 7,615 

Morris  Canal about 40,000 

Shamokin about 40,000 

Total  tons ^ 2,205,109 

The  above  is  all  official,  except  from  five  points.  Of  the  total  supply  of 
Anthracite  in  1865,  9,488,396  tons,  about  2,205,109  tons  were  consumed  on  the 
lines  of  the  different  avenues  to  tide-water  and  the  interior.  There  were  consumed 
on  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill  746,629  tons,  and  on  the  Lehigh  505,858  tons. 


COAL  TRADE  OP  THE  LINE. 

The  Trade  of  the  Line  between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia  and  on  the  Lebanon 
Valley  Railroad,  was  as  follows  in  the  last  sixteen  years : 


Tears.  Batlroad.  Cnnal.  Total. 

1850  ....  166,992 ....  40,871 . . .  .207,836 
1851 ....  199,650. . .  .112,697 ....  312,836 

1852  ....  189,661. . .  .132,550,. .  .322,211 

1853  ....  238.328. . .  .155,750, . .  .394,078 

1854  ....  283,212. . .  .160,949. . .  .441.160 

1855  ....  294,385....  187,476.... 481,861 
1856....  329,365....  191,139....  520,499 
1857  ....  313,178....  198,799.... 511,977 


Tean.  BaUrtiad.  Canal.  Total. 

1858....  235,577.... 205,589.... 441.166 
1859....  341,601.... 213,173.... 554,774 

1860  ....  385,860. ,.  .223,017.  ...608,887 

1861  ... .  278,647 ....  156,673 . . .  .435,320 

1862  ....  416,856....  129,060. . .  .545,916 

1863  ....  548,755. . .  .122,834. . .  .671,589 

1864  ....  634.074. . .  .114,364. . .  .748.448 

1865  ....  659,379 ....  87,250 ....  746,629 


Of  the  tonnage  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  for  1865,  620,275  tons 
Were  delivered  at  the  following  points  on  the  line  where  there  are  Iron  Works : 
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Ballroad.  CaiiftL  Total. 

Leesport 4,843  12.912  17,755 

Beading 147,697  28,869  176,566 

BirdBboro 11,216    2,036  13,252 

Pottstown 16,626       919  17,545 

Phoenixville 67,567       252  69,819 

Norristown 109,019    1,883  110,901 

Consbohocken  . . .     8,r57    1,824  10,081 

SpriDg  Mills 15,256  15,256 

Swede's  Furnace.  .  4,756     ..  /.  4,756 
Manaynnk    Falls, 
Nicetown    and  . 


Bailroad.  CMial.  ToUI. 

Germantown  ..113,616    5,713  119,329 

Robesonia  (Leba- 
non Yalley) . . .  15,345    15,345 

Lebanon(Lebanoii 

Valley) 49,670     ....  49,670 


620,275 
Supply  in  1864 655,798 


Decrease  at  these  points  in  1865    35,523 


Caused  by  the  stoppaj^e  of  the  Iron  Works  a  considerable  portion  of  the  season. 


QUANTITT  SENT  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  the  following  years, 
by  Bailroad  and  Canal : 


Tears.  Sailnmd.  Oaaal.  Total. 

1855....  342.311.... 286,087.... 628,398 


Tmn.  Bailroad.  Oanal.  Total. 

1861  ....  273,473. . .  .473,965. . .  .747,438 


1856  ....  338,189 . . .  .322,533 ....  660,722  I  1862  ....  316,631 . . .  .290,583 ....  607,214 


1857  ....  320,327 . . .  .387,479 ....  707,806 

1858  ....  278,088. . .  .480,383. . .  .758,471 

1859  ....  286,791 . . .  .512,670. . . .  799,461 

1860  ....  305,819. . .  .495,084. . .  .800,903 


1863  ....  388,352 . . .  .237,563. . .  .625,915 

1864  ... .  373,070. . .  .307,430. . .  .680,500 

1865  ....  380,233. , . .296,925. . .  .677,158 


The  quantity  of  Schuylkill  Coal  consumed  on  the  line  of  the  Bailroad  and  Canal 
exceeds  the  quantity  delivered  at  P)iiladelphia  for  consumption. 
The  receipts  of  Coal  at  Port  Bichmond  were«8  follows,  since  1854: 

Teartb  Toilb. 

1861 909,112 

1862 1,325,400 

1863 ; 2,128,154 

1864 2,058,423 

1865 2,051,202 


Tom. 

1855 1,576,596 

1856 1,421,213 

1857 1.076,187 

1858 1,029,003 

1859 1,004,540 

1860 1,186,477 


The  loss  and  gain  for  1864  and  1865,  at  the  following  points,  we  sum  up  as 

follows : 

, 1861      ■■       's  *  i8a»  ^ 

LoM.  Oain.  Lom.  Gain. 

On  the  line 76,859  ....  1,819 

At  Philadelphia 54,587  ..«.  3,342 

At  Bichmond  . . . , 69,731 «...  4,221 

Eastern  trade  by  Canal 53,560 12,966 

69,731  ....  185,006  ....  9,382  ....  12,966 
69,731 9,382 


Gain  in  1864  and  1865 1 15,275 


3.584 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Coal  on  the  Lehigh  Talley  Railroad  in  1864 
and  1865 : 


1864.  186S. 

Destlnfttion.                        Tons.  Tons. 

ToManchChnnk 87 

"      "         "  via  Canal 

Lehlghton 713  966 

Parryrllle 18,468  28,629 

Carbon  Iron  Co ....  •>•••. 

Lehigh  Gap 293  213 

Blatington 765  1,581 

Rockdale 140  276 

Laury's 87  59 

WhitehaU 521  742 

Coplay ^ 2,918  8,446 

Lehigh  Val.  Iron  Works.     26,751  26,122 

Hokendauqaa 102,201  78,288 

Thomas  Iron  Co. ....  .... 

Catasanqua 72,099  64,796 

Xehigh  Crane  Iron  Co. . .         ....  .... 

Catasanqna  Manuf.  Co. .     ,     ....  4,098 

Catasanqna  and  F.  R.  R.       2,204  8,486 

East  Penn  Iron  Co 1,803 

AUent'n  Pnmace  Station .... 

Allentown  Iron  Works. .      67,109  48,028 

Lehigh  Rolling  Mill .... 

AUentown  Rolling  MIU..  .  19,998  19,287 


1864. 
Dostination.  Tons. 

Roberts  Iron  Co 

Jordon  MannfH'ring  Co 

Allentown  * 17,598 

East  Penn  R.  R 9,841 

Bethlehem 16,888 

North  Penn  R.  R 128,475 

Lehigh  Zinc  Co 

Bethlehem  Rolling  Mill..     80,602 

Freemansbnig 847 

Lime  Ridge 807 

Glendon  Iron  Works ....      40,129 

Easton 7,058 

Delaware  Canal 19,802 

PhllUpeburg,   N.Jersey.       6,507 
Morris  Canal,  <'         44,600 

Cooper  Iron  Works,  **  18,806 

Warren  Foundry,      "  .... 

Central  R.  R.  of        "        479,974 
BelY.  Del.  R.  R.  N.  J. . . .    165,699 

Morris  and  Essex  R.  R 

Lehigh  YaUey  R.  R.  Co..     17,589 


1S6S. 
Tons. 

10,7W 

•  a*. 

18,579 

8,845 

4,786 

129,695 

24,105 

42,758 

415 

68 

27,785 

8,087 

«  •  •  • 

5,615 
78,965 
18,651 

•  «  «  • 

586,883 

818,611 

498 

21,636 


Total 1,295,419    1,409,277 


LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  Little  Schujlkill  Bail- 
road,  during  the  jei^r  ending  November  30th,  1865. 


Op«nton.  Tons. 

Little  SchnylkiU  NaT.  R.  R.  A  Coal 

Co.,  ReevesYllle  CoL 17,877 

do.    Shaft,  No  1 14,290 

do.    BnckTlUe 8,087 

do.    D.  West 6,798 

do.    NewKlrk 1,887 

48,889 

George  W.  Cole,  Reeresdale  Col 18,870 

Samuel  RatcUff,  New  Kirk  Col 6,640 

George  Brown,  Leran  Col 18,872 

George  Ormrod,  D.  East  Col 18,619 

James  Codrington,  E.  East  Col 1,061 

Greenwood  Coal  Co.,  Greenwood  Coi.  71,869 

Moss,  Wood  A  Co.,  Lehigh  Col 21,757 

Banghman  &  Stapleton 76 


Operators.  Tons. 

XAHUrOT  BSOION. 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Co 90,510 

Glenville  Coal  Co 58,945 

Hill  &  Harris 40,144 

George  W.  Cole 39,524 

J.  &E.  S.  SlUiman S8,50S 

Alter  dkFocht 85,845 

Hartford  Associate  Coal  Co 26,918 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 18,688 

T.  F.  Patterson  A  Co 569 

ThomasGorman 167 

Mahanoy  So  Broad  Mountain  Railroad.  85,047 

Lackawanna  Region.T 17,317 

ToUl 685,584 
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LEHIGH  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

The  following  is  the  distribatioc  of  Coal  carried  by  the  I^ehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  1865 : 

I'ont. 

Consumed  on  line  of  Lehigh  Canal 82,235 

Entered  Morris  Canal  at  Easton 217,813 

Entered  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal 309,067 

Consumed  on  line  of  Delaware  Division 28,930 

Arrived  at  Bristol 160,739 


Total  shipments  in  1865 


888,784 


The  following  is  a 
Canal  since  1845 : 


MORRIS  CANAL  COAL  TRADE. 

statement  of  the  amount  of  Coal  which  entered  the  Morris 


LBHIOH    COAL. 


t 

1845 
1846 
1847 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


Canal. 
Tons. 

12,667 
41,142 
61,951 
82,159 
103,482 
98,100 
137,237 
180,189 
222,582 
267,864 
290,730 
284,828 
227,652 
281.949 
255,405 
276,947 
272,616 
106,431 
208,397 
194,097 
217,814 

3,823,496 


Bailroad. 
Tou. 

Total. 
Tons. 

...   12.567 

. . .   41,142 

. . .   61,961 

...   82,159 

...  103,482  ..^.. 

...   98,100 

...  137,237 

. . .  180,189 

. .  222,582 

...  267,864 

...  290,730 

808  ... 

..  285,636 

13,047  . . , 

..  240,699 

5,350  . . . 

...  287,299 

5,780  . . . 

..  261,185 

...  276,947 

1,401  . . , 

..  274,017 

45,738  . . . 

..  152,169 

48,234  . . . 

. .  256.631 

37,644  . . . 

..  231,741 

74,171  ... 

. .  291,985 

232,173  . . . 

. .  4,056.312 

SCRANTOR  COAL. 

ToUl. 

Tona.  Tona. 

12,667 

41,142 

61,951 

82,159 

103,482 

98,100 

137,237 

180,189 

222,582 

267,864 

290,730 

17,764 303,400 

43,599 284,298 

55,426 342,725 

89.146 350,331 

127,517 414,464 

140,922 414,939 

172,128 324,297 

145,815 402,446 

151,122 382,866 

124,204 416,189 


BAST  PENNSYLVANL4L  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 
The  Coal  Trade  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  the  Lehigh  Region  was, 


Tona. 

In  1860 11,030 

"  1861 10,622 

*•  1862, 6,667 


Tona. 


In  1863, 9.526 

"  1864, 9,341 

"  1865, 8,845 
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NORTH  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 

Quantity  transported  over  this  Road  from  the  Lehigh  Region  in  the  following 
years: 


Tons. 


In  1858 73,124 

'*  1859, 80,432 

"  1860 91,327 

*•  1861, 98,389 


TOBS. 


In  1862, 103,947 

"  1863 113,680 

"  1864, 123,475 

"  1865, 129,695 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL  RAII^OAD  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  the  qaaotity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Railroad  in  the  following  years : 

Lbhioh.       Lackawanva. 
Tear.  Tons.  Tons. 

1856  . . .  33,325  . . .  98.670  . . 
1867...  84,881...  209,950  .. 
1858...  122,923...  417,726  .. 
1859...  1Q0,054...  461,430  .. 
1860...  263,885...  590,862  .. 


Total. 

% 

Lbhiok. 

Lackawajtha. 

Total. 

Tons. 

YMr. 

Tons. 

Tou. 

*     ToftflL 

131,194 

1861.. 

.  254,367  . 

. .  568,869  . . 

823,235 

294,791 

1862  . . 

.  311,296  , 

. .  502.375  . . 

816,571 

540,549 

1863 . . 

.  435,729 . 

. .  613,954  . , 

1,049,683 

641,487 

1864 . . 

.  474.221  . 

. .  675,743  . . 

1,149,964 

854,647 

1865.. 

.  509,619  . 

. .  494,687  . . 

1,004,306 

Of  the  above  quantity  87,217  tons  Lehigh  and  10,895  tons  Lackawanna^tn  all 
98,111  tons — were  nsed  on  the  line ;  the  balance  reached  Elisabethport 


BBLYIDBRE  AND  DELAWARE  RAILROAD  COAL  TONNAGE. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  tins  Road,  received  from 
the  Lehigh  Region  in  the  following  years : 


Through.  W%j,  Total. 

In  1865  ..:.  202,781  .  11,585...  214.345 
"  1864  ....  161,278  .  13,095  ...  174,323 

"  1863 130,494 

"  1862 ; 129,452 

"  1861 145,907 


TotaL 


In  1860 146,308 

«  1859 135,205 

"  1858 99,090 

"1857 123,248 


OATAWISSA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  following  is  the  Coal  tonnage  that  passed  over  this  Road  in  the  following  years: 


Tear. 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


Lacka.  Lbhtoh.             McCattlt  Mt.  Binr.  Total. 

Tons,  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

6,553 6,220 1,997 1,029 15.799 

46,689 85,539 3,282 1,536 137,046 

101,934 43,887  7,477 308 153,606 

No  Report. 

24286 3,367 546 6,004.......  32,203 


^•^ 


177,462 


139,013 


13,302 


8,877 


340,654 
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THB  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WB8TBBN  RAILROAD 

COMPANY. 

Coal  Business  of  1865. 

Tom* 

Total  shipments  since  opening  of  road 9,620,701 

Mined  and  delivered  in  1865  for  account  of  D.  &.  L.  R.  R.  Co 930,277 

Shipped  to  Oxford  Furnace,  do.  S.  T.  Scranton  &  Co 7,666 

Shipped  to  Elizabethport,  do.  Susquehanna  &  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad 

and  Coal  Company 55,097 

Shipped  to  do.  do.  Roaring  Brook  Coal  Company 10,388 

Shipped  do.  do.  Lackawanna  k  Susquehanna  Coal  k  Iwa  Co 3,459 

Total 1,006,887 

Of  amount  sent  away  in  1865  there  were  mined  by  D.  &  L.  R.  R.  Co 579,615 

Ditto,  other  parties 427,272 

ToUl 1,006,887 

1864.  1865. 

Amount  sold  at  mines 2,984  923 

shipped  north 342,382  271,519 

south 957,747  734,445 


«i 


1,303,117         1,006,887 
1,006,887 


Decrease  from  1864 296,226 

DlSTRXBVTTOJr  OF  THB  COAL. 

Sold  at  mines 923 

Scranton  and  north  division 41,110 

Binghamton  k  Chenango  Coal •  54,418    , 

Syracuse  and  for  shipment ^ 125,878 

Ithaca  do 41,736 

Line  of  Erie  Railway  and  connecting  roads ; 8,347 

Elizabethport 541,879 

Line  of  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 12,202 

Washington  &  Morris' Canal , 152,418 

South  Division  D.  &  L.  R.  R 27,946 


Total ,... ,,,, ....; 1,006,887 

AMOUNT  QP  COAL  USED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  IRON  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  production  of  Anthracite  Pig-Iron,  about  two  tons  of  coal  is  required  to 
produce  the  ton  of  pig.  In  the  coke  and  raw  coal  furnaces,  three  tons  of  coal  ia 
near  the  average  use  to  the  ton  of  metal  produced;  and  in  the  Rolling  Mills 
generally,  three  tons  of  anthracite  coal  is  used  per  ton  of  T  rails  made,  but  a  larger 
amount  is  required  to  produce  small  merchant  bar. 

Tool  Iron  Toao  of  Coal  ued  to  Tons  Coal 

Bade.  sro4iloo  tbo  Ton  of  Iron.  used. 

Anthracite  Iron 6J'4,319 2  1,368,638 

Coke  and  Raw  Coal  Iron 210,108  3 630,324 

Rolled  Iron 335,369 3 1,006.107 
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DBLAWABB  AND  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 

pROYiDSKCR,  Pa.,  January  \sU  ^866. 
Statement  of  the  amount  of  Coal  mined  and  forwarded  on  the  Railroad  of  this 
Company  for  the  year  ending  December  15th,  I865,with  the  sources  whence  received: 

Carbondale,  D.  &,  H.  Canal  Co*8  mines 255.735 

Olyphant  do.  do.         do 174.850 

Providence,       do.  do.         do 134,589 


Bushdale,  John  Jermyn 65,171 

Archbald,  Baton  &  Co 81,781 

Archbald,  Boston  k  Lackawanna  Coal  Co 63,488 

Dickson,  Elk  Hill  Coal  Co 26,480 


565,174 


246,921 


Total  for  1865 812,094 

Total  for  1864 ; 886,841 

Decrease  in  1865 74,747 

COAL  TBADE  OP  ELIZABBTHPOBT. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  received  at  Elizabethport,  New  Jersey,  by 
the  different  Companies  and  Shippers  in  1865 : 


Tons. 

Scranton  Coal,  by  D.  L.  W.  B.  B.  383,792 

8.  Bonnel,  Jr 105,531 

L.  Audenried  &  Co 84,952 

E.  A.  Packer  &  Co 60,577 

A.  Pardee*  Co 39,456 

A.  T.  Stout  A  Co 33,220 

Bandolph  &  Brothers 23,906 


Tons. 

Wilksbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Co . . .  23,080 

Yan  Dttsen,  Lockman  kCo 18,624 

Bathbun,  Caldwell  &  Co 16,077 

Consolidated  Coal  Co 7,041 

Day  &  Huddell. 6,745 

£.  A.  QuinUrd  A  Co 1,063 

Sundry  Shippers 2,111 


Total 906,195 

Of  which  422402  tons  were  from  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Wilkesbarre  Begions, 
independent  of  that  sent  from  Scranton  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Bail  road  Company. 


BLOSSBUBG  AND  BABCLAY  COAL  TBADE. 


Teftra. 

1840 

1841 25.966 

1842 13,164 

1843 6,268 

1844 14,234 

1845 29,836 

1846 16,509 

1847 29,087 

1848 33,762 

1849 32,095 

1850 23,161 

1851 25,000 

1852 20,000 

1853 45,571 


Blosaburg.  Barclaj. 

4,235 


Tean. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 ; 41,805 

1859 61,441 

1860 97,571 

1861 112,713 

1862.. 179,334 

1863 226,183 

1864 353,124 

1865 394,631 


Bloasbarg.  Barclay. 

70.454  

73,201  

70,670       4,115 

94,314  6,239 
17.660 
30,143 
27.718 
40.835 
52,779 
54,116 
62,000 
68,463 


1,689,698  296,005 
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BITUMINOUS  COALS. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  COAL  FIELD— 1864. 

t  Tons. 

Illinois 1,000,000 

Indiana 500,000 

Western  Kentucky 250,000 

Missouri  and  Iowa • 500,000 


2,250,000 
Michigan  Coal  Field 100,000 

Total 2,350,000 


TABLE  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINED  IN  THE  ALLEGHENY  COAL- 

FIELD  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— 1864. 

Tom. 

^Barclay  Coal  &  Railroad  Company , 54,000 

Ralston  and  vicinity 20,000 

♦Blossburg 385,000 

Lock  Haven  and  Tyrone  Railroad,  &c 45,000 

«0n  line  of  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad 27,000 

♦Connellsville  &  Pittsburg  Railroad 146,000 

♦Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad ' 960,000 

♦Pennsylvania  Canal 32,000 

Juniata  River 239,712 

♦Monongahela  Navigation 1,170,000 

On  the  line  of  the  Youghiogheny  River 500,000 

On  the  line  of  the  Allegheny  River 500,000 

Farnaces  and  Mills  on  the  Conemaugh  River 800,000 

All  other  localities 1,000,000 

Total  tons  of  2000  pounds t5,870,712 

TABLE  OF  COAL  PRODUCED  FROM  THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD 

IN  1864.1 

Tom. 

Pennsylvania 5,870,712 

Ohio 1,000,000 

Maryland 657,996 

West  Virginia 500,000 

Kentucky x 250,000 

Tennessee 500,000 

Alabama * 300,000 


Total  tons  of  2000  pounds 9,078,708 


•  OffleUL 

f  In  thU  Tabit  w«  mak«  a  iHgbt  change  fh>m  that  gWen  on  page  331,  and  have  divided  the  figures 
opposite  **  Johnitown  and  vicinity"  between  the  Conemaugh  and  Juniata  riTers. 
{  The  amonnta  for  the  Southern  Sutoa  are  calculated  before  the  war  In  1861. 
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STATISTICS  OP  THE  CUMBERLAND  COAL  TRADE  PROM  ITS 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Compiled  from  OffidcU  Sources,  hy  C.  Slack,  Mowxt  Savage,  Md. 

TABLE  No.  1,— DETAn^  OF  1865. 


VAMB  OF  OOHPAirr. 


American  Coal  Company 

Central  C.  M.  &  M.  Company. 
Piedmont  Coal  and  Iron  Co.... 

Swanton  Mining  Company 

Potomac  Coal  Company 

George's  Creek  C.  A  I.  Co 

Hampshire  &  Baltimore  C.  Co. 
Neff  Run  Coal  Company..  ...... 

Frostburg  Coal  Company 

Consolidation  Coal  Company.. 

Borden  Mining  Company 

New  Hope  Mines.. .«••.. 

Midlothian  Coal  Company 

Barton  Coal  Company 

Atlantic  &  G.  C.  0.  Company. 

Savage  Mountain  Coal  Co 

George's  Creek  Mining  Co 

Franklin  Coal  Company 

Cumberland  Iron  &  Coal  Co... 
Blaen-Avon  Coal  Company.... 

Spruce  Hill  Coal  Company 

Hampshire  &  Baltimore  C.  Co. 


1865. 


To  B.  ft  0. 

K.B. 


TONS. 


23,756 
42,774 
81,799 
34,018 
32,482 
44,326 
3,926 
799 

18,146 

17,273 

9,822 

5,161 

6,099 

16,519 

1,652 

38,652 

41,576 

66,900 

24,362 

10,209 

70,365 


540,116 


To  C.  A  0. 


T0H8. 


64,800 
59,427 

"27397 

'""ill 

86,888 

1,881 

24V839 
48,210 
28,069 
14,863 
5,197 

"mi's 


57,800 
107 


343,202 


LOCAL. 


TONS. 


362 

8 


839 


15,113 

116 

45 

26 


8 


3,180 
980 


20,177 


TOTAL. 


TONS. 


88,918 
102,209 
81,799 
36,415 
32,482 
45,276 
40,814 
2,680 


Compared  with  1564. 


Inoreaae. 


58,098 
60,599 
87,986 
20,050 
10,296 
16,519 
6,273 
38,652 
41.576 
127,880 
24,469 
10,209 
71,345 


TOtfS. 


25,109 

42,660 
9,537 

14,959 
6,422 
2,067 

31,766 


24,457 
7,499 
8,949 

11,763 
3,185 

16,294 
6,273 

17,931 

"5,464 
16,118 

9,77H 
?6,793 


903,459   275,024 
I    29,525 


Deereaat. 


TOJIS. 


11,124 

15,019 


3,31*2 


...  •  .•«. 


29,525 


'  •245,4991  Increase 


RECAPITULATION. 

By  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  R  R  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R  R 368,280 

**  *  *  **    to  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal...285,295 

**  "  "    to  Local 16,017 

669,599 

By  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad...  101 ,471 
'^  **  ♦*  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal....  57,907 

*•  *»  "  to  Local...., 3,180 

162,558 

By  Hampshire  &  Baltimore  R.  R.  to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad...  70,865 

♦^  *«  •*     to  Local ^       980 

71,845 

Total 908,495 
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No.  2. 


THE  CUMBEELAND  COAL  TRADE.— From  1842  to  1865,  inclusive— 

24  years. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  OF  PENN8TLTANIA. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Anthracite  Coal  Bent  to  Xarkct  from  the  ^Bierent 
Hegiona  in  Po^noajlvaiiift,  fro*  the  Oomnencement  of  the  Trade  in  1820  to  1665, 
iDclaaive. 
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Ain'BBAOITE  COAL  TRADE  OF  PENNSTLTANIA. 

The  MIowiD^  Tnble  ezHibita  the  Anthncite  Coal  sent  to  Hwket  from  the  different 
Be^ODB  in  FeDDsylraiii»,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Trade,  in  1620,  to  1866, 
incluire. 
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COAL  FIELDS  OP  THE  WORLD  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTIONS.* 


Aim  of  Goal-fl«ld«  1a 
BqoAnllllat. 

British  Islands •••»••••••• 6,195 •••... 

United  SUtes 200,000 

Pnissia  and  Saxony 1,000 

France 1^)00 


ProdnetloM  in  1864. 
Tooik 

..  86,000.000 

..  22,000,000 

..  12,000,000 

..  10,000,000 


Belgium 510 10,000,000 

A.a8tria  and  Bohemia 1,000. ...««« •••  2,500,000 

Spain 200...; 400.000 

Arcadia 2,200 500,000 

Total  coal  production  of  the  world 143,400,000 


TABLE  OP  BRITISH  COAL  PRODUCTION. 


Ko.  of  ToBi* 


Value  a/ fit.  por 
Ton  ftt  tho 

Plftoe  of  ProdneCloB. 

1845 81,500,000 £7,875,000 

1850 50,000,000; 12,500,000 


1854. 
1855, 
1856. 
1857, 
1858. 


64,661,401 16,165,350 

61,453,079 16,113,267 

66,645.450 16,663,862 

65,394.707 16,348,676 

65,008,649 16,252,162 


Teus. 


Vo.  of  ToBi. 


Tftlno  at  te.  ptr 

Ton  at  tko 

Plaee  of  Production. 

1859 71,979,765 17,994.941 

1860 80,042,698 20,010,674 

1861 83,635,214 20,908,803 

1862 . . . . :  81,638,338 20,409,584 

1863 86,292,215 21,573,053 

1864t . . . .  90,000,000 $110,000,000 


PRODUCTION  OP  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


1804— Tom. 

Alleghany  Coal  Field 9,078,708 

Do.        Increase  in  Maryland  in  1865 

Do.        Increase  in  PennsylTania  in  1865 

Central  Coal  Field 2,250,000 

Increase  in  Illinois  in  1865 

Northern  or  Michigan  Coal  Fields. 100,000 

East  y irginia  and  North  Carolina 200,000 


Decrease  in  the  Southern  States  in  1865 


11,628,708 


1866— Tons. 

9,078,708 
245,499 
250,000 

2,250,000 
100,000 
100,000 


11,974,207 
600,000 


Total  Bitnminons  production  in  1865 , 11,324,207 

Anthracites ? 11,532,732 


Total  United  BUtes 22,856,939 


*  In  onr  eomprebenaWo  Table  on  page  80  wo  haTO  gkwtm  AuUla  cndit  for  avak  thfti  raally  belonga  to 
PniMin,  bonoe  tbo  dlfforonoo. 

t  Beportod  prodnetion,  not  oftdal.   Yalno  ostlmatod  In  dollan,  at  $1.S5  per  ton.   TboM,  bowoTor,  an 
all  low  Tftlttoa,  aiaoe  tbo  ooal  la  froqnoatl/  wortb  soToa  abiUinga  par  ton  at  tbo  plaea  of  prodaotlon. 
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APPENDIX. 
/ 


flEMI^AXTHRAGITB  AND  BirUMINOUB  GOAt. 


1890 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
18S0 


1830 
28S1 
1882 
1833 
1834 
1839 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
18U 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


1800 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
18M 


1860 
IMl 
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1863 
1864 
1865 
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••«•■•••■•••••• 


•••••••••■•■••• 


»•■••• #••■••••• 


25,325 


25,325 

87,763 
M,SO0 
59,857 
69,007 
67,560 
«6,72I 
61,187 
'65,201 
72,398 
67,564 


611,398 

78,206 
81,0U0 
8^,002 
77,608 
68,031 
61,405 


1,084,967 


1 
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■  •••■■•••••••••■ 
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71,148 
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100,652 
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^5,11^ 
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.61,953 
75,495 
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••••••  ••«•••  ■«»■■« 

•••••• •••••• •••••• 

••••■•••  A*k  •»«••< 


1,708 
10,082 
14,890 
24.653 
V.796 
52.940 
79,571 
142,449 


•••••«••• ■••«•• 


••••  •*•«.«••»• 


73.118 
110,711 
106,686 
124.290 


146y«99 


•••••*■••. 


813,644 


414,799 

90,148 
.  .«v477 
63,223 
62,200 
A6.801 
27,095 


763,243 


42,000 

78,813 

107,478 

190,595 

856,886 

186,908 
278,625 
883,606 

805,678 
886,645 
315,996 


356,008 

196,848 
257,679 
834,178 
533,980 
659,681 
662,872 
706.460 
582,486 
•49,666 
726,354 


2,178,339 


5,809,584 

788,909 
836,990 
289,804 
657,050 
665,605 
903,495 


9,487,885 
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11,600.000 
11,900,000 


2^900,000 


ill 

-I 

a 


2tia 

8i,JS 
lO.iSS 

S5,6«S 

4J,»7 
31301 
4A,S83 


W.19S 
3b,5M 
72  «l 
9X49 
7l,«l 
4».MI 
l(«,4fl 
15S.*3» 

181,U1 


954,1M 

16tW 
IUlM 
14X£7 
5l.SiS 
101.'«a 

iia45J 

176.fite 

2nu,y*>I 
273.  w 
3«.*»T 


1,744,460 

54«,«^V3 

610,«« 

8»4»6 

1.071. «'4 

1.0i».^ 

1,107.417 

1,1«1.:4< 
l.J«.i» 


9.4«7.4tf 

1.4«5.flT 
1,3».»1 

I,s».:i4 

1.82<.2^ 
ll.54»,liS 

1S.S<^^ 

45,«IS,HS 


•-^ 


■  ■»i»iiii.'»>'i»t^» 


*  For  imporUtlon  of  fordfa  Mali,  m*  leoond  eolnmii  of  the  A«zt  Uble— fiTlBff  a  total  of  8»068,1S7  Imi» 
dodaoting  wbloh  ftom  45,618»841  tott%  iMtw  •7,460,615  Iom  m  tb«  8«mi-AAthrMlta  ud  BltmnliM* 
prodaetloa. 
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BicAPrnTLAjnov  ot  tqb  oojui  tbjj)!  or  thi  ukitbd  statss. 
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&        1 
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^ 

•0 
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H 

• 

Import  of  Forol 

^1 

HI 

1 

1 

m 

• 

m 

1 

h 
1 

1890 

•••••«•••••■••••••••••«• 

•••••■•«■  ••••••••••■* 

868 

866 

1821 

22,122 

21,122 

1,078 

28,196 

22.830 

1828 

34,623 

12,401 

8,720 

88,243 

15.052 

1828 

80,438 

(14,000 

6,961 

87,884 

(1-69 

1824 

7.229 

€130,168 

11,108 

18,336 

<i25,999 

1828 

25,846 

18,417 

94,893 

60,838 

42,205 

1828 

85,868 

10,080 

48,047 

83,712 

23,174 

1827 

40,267 

4,682 

83,434 

103,681 

19,979 

1888 

38,302 

<n,A66 

77.516 
112,08* 

109,818 

6,127 

18S8 

46,383 

13,081 

187,478 

47,068 

• 

S7S»688 

868,180 

»            636^808 

1880 

68,188 

12,748 

174,734 

982,870 

76,394 

1831 

86,508 

d21,627 

178,820 

213,338 

dl9,641 

1882 

72,978 

86,498 

863.871 

836,828 

223.520 

1833 

82,432 

19,454 

487,748 

680,180 

143,331 

1834 

71,686 

<I20,806 

876,636 

448,262 

tflSl,918 

1838 

88,068 

4121,857 

680,768 

810,727 

162.466 

1838 

108,482 

68,468 

684,117 

792,649 

181,822 

1837 

163,460 

48,028 

879,444 

1,082,894 

240,346 

1838 

199,083 

<i24,867 

738,697 

867,780 

<n65,114 

1838 

181,661 

62,488 

^        818,402 

899,963 

132,173 

964,188 

6,261,197 

8,016,443 

1840 

162,867 

dl8,884 

884,884 

1,017,251 

27.298 

1841 

166,394 

<n,473 

960,973 

1,116,867 

88.116 

1842 

141,621 

dl2,167 

1,108,418 

1251,646 

136,278 

1848 

**'iS 

4191.982 

1,268,668 

1,814,848 

68.198 

1844 

87,07^ 

60,718 

1,630.850 

1,732,818 

417,970 

1848 

86,778 

8.488 

*  9,018.018 

«.1«.448 

890,680 

1848 

156,853 

86,219 

2.344,006 

2,620.863 

897,210 

1847 

148,021 

94,818 

2,882,309 

8,088,170 

667.517 

1848 

196,188 

74,778 

3,089,238 

8,384,977 

976,807 

8,808 

1848 

198,218 

90,248 

3,217,841 

3,683,828 

218,661 

9,661 

1^3,048 

19,878,488 

21,108,676 

86,188 

1800 

180,438 

60,088 

8,321,138 

3,736,186 

162,668 

38,741 

1851 

214,774 

131,808 

4,329,530 

4,876,188 

1,139,997 

37,727 

1862 

183,018 

84,088 

4»899,978 

8,610,684 

844,481 

46,386 

IR.-^ 

281,608 

251.806 

6,097,144 

6,959,688 

448.976 

79,510 

1864 

269,865 

209,168 

6.831,884 

8,808,488 

943.858 

88,884 

1858 

287,408 

<il,731 

6,486,087 

7,666,030 

852.532 

110,685 

1888 

178,068 

87,484 

8,761,642 

7,868,988 

802,929 

1S<),584 

1857 

238,192 

64.328 

8,431,878 

7,683,118 

<i266,841 

180,866 

1858 

208,886 

87,804 

8,624,838 

7,774,388 

181.270 

118,304 

1858 

281,208 

121^721 

7,617,616 

8,889,787 

1,116,808 

161,482 

S^80M4» 

88,984»684 

88,188,481 

842,689 

2880 

910,897 

113,948 

8,148,888 

»,e»t4U 

788,668 

187,0W 

1881 

633.116 

«fl96,226 

7,821,864 

8,980,848 

d648.8S8 

158,171 

1882 

845,433 

428 

7,489,868 

8,016,604 

4n21,371 

216,453 

1883 

880,088 

£*•!" 

M27,618 

11,680,868 

8,412.668 

178,0U 

1864 

610,708 

d77,167 

9.998,048 

23.347.084 

487.231 

176,088 

1880 

886,082 

818,108 

8,488,898 

92,868,838 

481.848 

132,438 

8,08%m 

184,m,84i 

178,786,834* 

X 


•This  iBdttdM  tlM  Woton  BtK«mlAo«f  «oal  tndt  for  1684  Mid  1888,  whl«h  wm  aot  prerlonslj 
rtportod. 
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AITBNDIX. 


STATISTIOAL  TABLE  OF  THB  ANTHBAOITE  BEOIONS. 


irAMB  or  Bioioir. 


I 
I 


Lohigh  Goal  BMiiit..*»..*«M.»(«..MM> 


>•••••••••• 


Lohigb  B«gion*..».........« 

BebajlkiU  B^gionf . 

Mfthanoy  Itoglon.>.aM»*«*a»MM. 
Shamokin  Bogion***.** ••••••..••< 

Wyoming  and  Ladcawaima. 


• »»»«»■ •• •••••• • 


••••••••••••a  M***! 


138 
» 

320 

100 
86 

164 

792 


1 

if 

i 

k 

1' 

11 
1 

u 

■4JS 

800 

200 
275 
2S0 
980 

260 

1 

I 

6,728 
8,420 
18,000 
4,000 
1,880 
7,478 

1  7,800 

10,000 
7,000 
2^000 

11^700 

2,010,813 

9,000,000 

1,828,653 

487,169 
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$10,000,000 

11,000,000 
7,500^000 
2,800,000 
8^000^000 

$40,000,000 


PRODUOtlONS  PER  CAPITA. 

• 
In  tlie  Lehigli  regions  but  little  deyelopment  comparatively  has  been  done  dnring 

the  last  two  years,  conseqaently  a  greater  production  per  head  per  anniim  is 

apparent ;  but  in  reality  there  has  been  a  greater  production  of  coal  per  head  per 

annnm  by  each  person  actually  engaged  in  getting  coal  in  the  Mahanoy  region.    In 

the  Shamokin  region  likewise,  a  large  number  of  the  workmen  has  been  engaged. 

in  opening  and  derel oping  mines  instead  of  digging  and  preparing  coal.    The 

Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  regions  also  appear  to  disadyantag^,  becaase  many  of 

the  mines  there  are  suspended  during  the  winter  season.    There  can  be  no  doubt, 

however,  but  the  Schuylkill  production  is  behind  all  other  regions,  on  account  of 

the  great  depth  of  the  mines,  the  imperfect  improvements  and  machinery  at  many 

of  the  old  collieries,  the  comparative  smallness  of  many  of  t2ie  seams  worked,  and 

other  causes. 

In  all  the  regions  enumerated,  except  the  Lehigh,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  was 
lost  during  1865,  whiofa  tended  materially  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  coal  produced 
per  head.  An  average  production  during  favorable  seasons  is  about  300  tons  per 
head  per  annum,  or  one  ton  for  each  man  and  boy  employed  per  day. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  limited  production  from  our  large 
coal  beds,  and  plainly  condemns  the  system  pursued,  since  the  average  production 
per  head  per  annum  in  the  Great  Northern,  or  Newcastle  coal  field,  where  the 
seams  are  only  from  three  to  five  feet  thick,  is  500  tons. 


*  Eaatorn  and  of  Tint  or  Bonthorn  Coal  Vlold. 
t  Inelnding  Ljkans'  Vallo/,  but  not  Daaphln. 
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'  During  1854  there  were  64,739,789  tons  of  coal  mined  in  Great  Britain,  and 
146,496  men  and  boyi  employed  at  the  mines,  inside  and  outside.  This  gives  as  the 
ayerage  production  of  the  British  mines  aboat  440  tons  per  head  per  annum,  while 
the  Newcastle  prodaction  is  over  500  tons  per  man  and  boy  per  annam. 

We  have  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  Cnmberland  region,  but  from  the  Broad  Top 
region  our  data  is  complete.  The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  1865  were  315,996 
tons,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  inside  and  outside  965,  which  gives 
a  production  of  426  tons  per  head  per  annum. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Nord,  France,  where  the  coal  seams  are  very  thin,  from 
two  to  three  feet  thick,  the  production  per  capita  is  only  105  tons ;  but,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Loire,  where  the  coal-beds  are  thick,  the  production  per  capita 
is  244  tons  per  capita. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  THE  ANTHBAOITE  GOAL  TBADE. 

In  the  preceding  Table  we  have  given  a  close  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital 
actually  employed  in  mining,  or  the  production  of  coal,  at  $40,000,000.  This  in- 
cludes all  improvements  at  the  collieries,  but  not  the  value,  or  capital  invested  in 
coal  lands,  railroads,  ftc 

The  value  of  the  coal  lands  are  estunated  for  the  several  regions,  at  an  average 
of  t360  per  acre.  Good  coal  lands  can  still  be  purchased  at  $150  per  acre,  but 
they  also  command  $1000  in  favorable  localities.  The  entire  area  of  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  Is  estimated  at  470  square  miles.  We  will  accept,  however,  500  square 
mileSy  or  320^000  acres,  as  the  amount  of  land  available,  or  that  which  may  be 
bought  and  sold  as  coal  lands,  since  it  is  seldom  that  a  large  coal  tract  can  be  pur- 
chased without  taking  in  a  portion  of  unproductive  territory.  At  $250  per  acre, 
which  is  extremely  low,  since  English  coal  lands,  containing  one  half  the  workable 
thickness  of  coal,  sell  readily  at  $5,000  per  acre — ^the  value  or  capital  represented 
by  our  mineral  lands  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  $80,000,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  railroads  and  canals  penetrating  these  coal  fields,  built 
principally  for  their  development,  find  susti^ped  by  the  coal  trade,  is  $170,000,000, 
not  including  the  Northern  Central  and  New  Jersey  Central  railroads.  The  Catta- 
wissa,  Northern  Central  and  New  Jersey  Central  are  not  included  in  the  above 
estimate  on  oar  tables,  as  they  were  not  built  expressly  for  the  transportation  of 
coal. 

BBOAPITULATION. 

Capital  invested  in  Mining $40,000,000 

"      represented  by  Coal  Lands 80,000,000 

**              **              Baihroads • 70,000,000 

««              ««              Canals.... 40,000,000 

Total $230,000,000 


»         ^ 
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BAILBOADS  OF  THE  ANTHBAGITE  BEOIONS,    1864. 
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TABLE  OF  CANAtS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  OOAL  TRADE. 
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SAarlkUl  NaTlgUIOB. 

Lahlf h  Cokl  u4  MaTlfMleK.. 
Dalawu*  l>lTtileB..„ 


F*biutIt*bU  CuuiL_ 


l,BI4.Ut 

iM,ias 

171,148 

n.MT 

tn,n? 


»«,MD 


t.Ui.OOO 

t.ooo.ooo 
s,T8?.aoit 


DU     •W.WS.SM 


Via  Uagih  of  locomotive  trftck,  EncIntliDg  iidelJng^i,  naed  exelnirelj  u  coil  routa, 
ifl  1.631}  milea,  uid  the  length  of  the  dmIu  lioes  666  miles. 

The  length  of  mining  tr&cka  Inride  and  outside  of  the  mines,  iBclnding  tntrn* 
ynja,  leading  from  minei  to  shipping  points,  ancb  as  the  Lehigh  graTity  roads,  ftci 
ia  7B0  tnilei. 


UININO  TBACK  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  OF  MINES. 

Imiit  Dl  UiBM.        OaUld*  of  KlaM. 

truu  oT  BtgioB.  mim.  MUh.  I 

Bchnylkill  Hegion 200 44 

Wyoming  and  Lacbswanna  Region  .  2S1  S2 

Lehigh  Regions 67  56  

Mahaaoy  Region ,    54 22  

Sbamokin  Regitm 24  10 

Totalmilea 696  184 


7aor  jkFfXNDix. 


PLANE  ENGINES  USED  IN  TBANSPOBTINO  COAL. 


KuBM.  Ko.  of  RhglttM.        Pow«r  of  BoflMi. 

Delaware  aad  Hudson  Canal  Co's  Planet 24 2,165 

PenDsylvania  Coal  Co's  Planes (estimated)  28 2,000 

Lehigfh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co's  Planes 8 1,100 

Lehigh  and  Sasqnehanna  Railroad  Planes 8 890 

Mahanoy  and  Broad  Mountain  Railroad  Planes  ...  2 500 

Mine  Hill  and  Mahanoj  Planes •.  2 392 


62  6,547 

Engines  nsed  in  mining  Coal  at  Mines 792  41,453 


Total  Horse-power 854  48/MM> 


HOME  AND  COLLIERY  CONSUMPTION. 

We  gave  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  our  anthracite  blast  fimaces  under  the 
Statistics  of  Iron.  This  is  included  in  the  shipments,  but  the  amount  of  coal  used 
at  the  mines  for  steam,  ventilation  and  other  purposes,  can  only  be  estimated,  since 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  tables  of  the  trade,  and  are  not  estimated  in  the  colliery 
productions.  Much  of  the  coal  consumed  by  the  colliery  hands,  and  in  fact  the 
home  consumption  generally,  are  either  obtained  gratuitously  from  the  mines,  or 
are  the  production  of  very  small  operations  in  the  outcrops  of  coal-seams  or  aban* 
doned  mines,  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  statistical  returns. 

The  theoretical  vakie  .of  coal,  if  all  its  carbon  is  properly  consumed,  and  its 
caloric  utilized,  is  one  horse-power  from  one-tenth  of  a  pound  of  coal.  But  our 
vary  best  steam  engines  give  a  horse-power  fro^  the  copibu«tion  of  two  pounds  of 
cosi  per  hour,  and  it  may  be  estimated  as  pretty  good  economy  if  we  obtain  a 
horse-power  from  the  consumption  of  four  pounds  of  coal  per  hour.  In  the  coal 
regions  not  less  than  six  pounds  of  coal  are  consumed  per  hour  for  every  horse- 
power whUe  in  operation,  or  seven  tons  per  one  hundred  horse-power  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  number  of  steam  colliery  engines  are  792,  and  the  power  41,453  horses, 
which,  at  a  consumption  of  seven  tons  per  100  horse-power  in  twenty-four  hours,  will 
require  870,8l3  tons  per  annum  for  the  colliery  engines  alone.  To  thia  may  be 
added  an  equal  iitaiount  for  the  veutilating  filtnace  fires,  smiths'  works,  miners*  uses, 
Ac,  Ac.  We  are  safe,  hoW^ver,  in  Stating  that  not  less  than  1,500,000  tons  of  coal 
are  annually  used  fbr  honid  aud  colliery  consumptron*  in*  the  Anthracite  Regions, 
which  do  not  appesir  in  the'published  returns  of  the  coal  trade. 
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SECTION  in. 
LEHIGH  COAL  BASINS. 


BUCK  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

Clifton  and  Black  Creek  Basi^  mines : 
Fonr  collieries,  all  on  "  Buck  Mountain" 
▼ein,  below  water  level;  steam-power, 
385  horse;  capacity,  125,000  tons  per 
annum ;  prodnction  in  1864,  78,534  tons; 
in  1865,  88,404  tons. 

SHARP,  WIESS  A  CO. 

Eckley  mines,  at  Eckley,  in  Big  Black 
Creek  Basin,  on  Mammoth  vein,  below 
water  level ;  steam-power,  275  horse ;  csr 
pacity,  125,000  tons  p^  annum;  produc- 
tion in  1864,  109,34»;  In  1865,  105,411 

tons.  M. 

Ko.«. 

GEO.  B.  MABELE  &  CO. 

Jeddo  mines,  at  Jeddo,  in  Big  Black 
Greek  Basin :  Three  slopes  on  Mammoth 
and  one  in  Buck  Mountain  vein ;  steam- 
power,  600  horse;  production  in  1864, 
153,563  tons;  in  1865, 143,897  tons. 

EBERVALB  COAL  COMPANY. 

Ebervale  mines,  at  Sbervala,  in  Big 
Black  Creek  Basin:  Three  slopes  on 
Mammoth;  production  in  1864,  52,137 
tons;  in  1865, 54,785  tons. 

ITo.  5. 
HARLEIGH  COAL  COMPANY. 

Harleigh  mines,  at  Harleigh,  in  Big 
Black  Creek  Basin :  Two  slopes  on  Mam- 
moth ;  steam-power,  140  horse ;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1864,  60,796  tons ;  in  1865,  65,455  tons. 

ITo.  6. 
STOUT  COAL  COMPANY. 

Milnesville  mines,  at  Milnesville,  In 
Little  Black  Creek  Basin :  Three  slopes 


(m  Mammoth  and  Buck  Mountain ;  steam- 
power,  195  horse ;  papacity,  100,000  tons 
per  annum;  production  in  1864,  61,214; 
in  1865,  56,741  tons. 

Ko.7. 

PACKER,  LINDERMAN  &  CO. 

Stockton  mines,  at  Stockton,  Hazleton 
Basin :  Four  slopes  on  Mammoth ;  steam- 
power,  61M)  liorse;  capacity,  1,000  tons 
per  day ;  production  in  1864, 143,090  tons ; 
in  1865f  123,615  tons. 

A.  PARDEE  A  CO. 

Hazleton  mines,  ^amond  mines.  Lau- 
rel HMl  mines,  Craiiberry  mines,  Crystal 
Ridge  mines  No.  1,  and  Crystal  Ridge 
minea-No.  2:  Eight  collieries  below 
water  level  on  Mammoth  bed;  steam- 
power,  1,032  horse ;  capacity,  10,000  tons 
per  week ;  production  in  1864,  210,907 
tons ;  in  1865, 170,718  tons. 

Vo.  9. 
TAGGART,  HALSEY  A  CO. 
Mount  Pleasant  mines,  Hasleton  Basin, 
west  of  Hazleton :  Two  slopes  on  Mam- 
moth ;  production  in  1864,  39,391  tons ; 
in  1865,  28,^6  tons. 

ITo.  10. 

A8HBUBT0N  COAL  COMPANY. 

AshburtoQ  mines,  Haaleton  Basin,  four 
•miles  west  of  Hasletmi :  New  place  in 
ctrarse  of  development;  no  shipments; 
on  Wharton  (Skidmore)  and  other  white 
ash  seams ;  steam-power,  150  horse. 

ITo.  XI. 

WILLIAM  T.  CARTER  A  SON. 

Coleraine  mines,  in  Beaver  Meadow 
Basin ;  Three  slopes  on  Mammoth ;  steam- 
power,  275  horse;  capacity,  2,000  tons 
per  week;  production  in  1864,  49,181 
tons;  in  1865,  54^735  tons.     • 


HONEY  BBOOK  COAL  BASINS. 

HO.X5-BM1UP, 

HONET  BROOK  COAL  COMPANY. 
Capital,  ©3,000,000. 


.  The  celebrated  Honej  Brook  kod  Andenried  mines  ue  located  in  Cftrboa,  Laiema 
and  Schaylkill  conntiei,  (see  Kap  of  the  Anthracite  fields,)  and  in  the  weatem,  and 
perhaps  the  most  prodnctive  portion  of  the  first  Lehigh  coal  field,  genermllj  knowa 
as  the  Bearer  Meadow  Basin. 

Beference  is  made  to  the  Hone;  Brook  Basina  on  pagQ  192  and  193,  when 
aome  donbt  is  expressed,  though  not  prejudicial,  aa  to  the  nntnber  of  eoal  aesMs 
and  the  depth  of  the  basins;  but  above  we  present  an  accurate  transTerse 
section  of  these  basins. 

It  will  be  noticed,  and  demonstrated  bj  the  accompaDjing  section,  on  the  next 
page,  that  the  Mamraoth  bed  is  hwe  in  its  best  conditioo,  and  that  all  the  lower 
seanu,  except  A,  are  in  good  condition.  One  very  singnlar  feature  of  these  bsnoi 
is  the  existence  of  the  lower  bed,  B,  on  the  red^cUe,  and  the  conglomerale 
between  the  beds. 

The  lower  reins,  however,  are  not  as  large  here  as  in  a  few  other  parts  of  the 
Lehigh  Begions,  but  the  Mammoth  is  in  its  masimnm  sise,  and  presents  a  magni- 
ficent bed  of  nearly  pnre  coal,  from  thirtj-fire  to  fortj  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Lehigh  coals  eojoj  a  Ugher  repntation  geoertdl;  than  aaj  other  coal 
aent  to  market,  and  the  prodnction  of  the  Honey  Brook  minei  ia  the  very 
bttt  LeUgK 
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For  all  parpoMS  in  which  Aathraciie  ftiel  is  available,  this  coal  is  a  superior 
Fignz*  iM.  article,  from  its  preSmineat  parity  and  freedom  from  tttJ-. 

phur  and  date* 

The  accompanying  section  of  the  Mammoth  presents  six 
solid  benches  of  coal  that  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  Lehigh 
Begion;  while  both  the  Wharton,  D,  (Skidmore,)  and  the 
Bnck  Mountain,  B,  as  represented,  are  fine  workable 
seams. 


There  are  three  large  collieries  at  Honey  Brook;  one 
known  as  the  "Andenried  shaft"  in  the  right,  or  North 
basin,  and  two  in  the  left,  (slopes,)  or  South  basin,  as 
represented.  They  are  all  ^p^ovided  with  powerful  ma- 
chinery for  pumping  water,  and  hoisting  and  preparing 
coal — ^the  aggregate  power  is  about  1,000  horse.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  mines  is  about  300,000  tons  per 
annum,  if  worked  np  to  their  ability,  while  the  property 
is  capable  of  producing  double  the  amount  for  fifty  years 
to  come.  About  150,000  tons  were  produced  daring 
1864,  and  129,000  tons  in  1865.  The  great  drawback  to 
the  production  has  been  the  want  of  transportation  from 
the  mines  to  the  markets,  which  has  been  suffered  in 
common  with  all  the  Lehigh  shippers.  An  opportunity 
exists,  however,  to  connect  these  mines  by  a  short  and 
favorable  road  with  the  Little  Schuylkill  and  Beading 
Bailroad,  and  open  eventoally  a  new  outlet  to  both  Phfla- 
delphia  and  New  York* 


The  Honey  Brook  Estate  consists  of  1,156  acres  of  land, 
and  the  amount  of  coal  which  it  contains  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  30,000,000  to  60,000,000  tons.  The  three 
collieries  now  in  operation  are  Ailly  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  1,000  tons  per  day,  while  there  is  ample  room  for 
th'ree  additional  collieries  of  equal  or  greater  capacity. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  property  may  therefore  be  stated 
at  500,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  mining  villages  of  Andenried,  Honey  Brook  and 
Springville,  which   are  located  on  this  property,  contain 
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iieftrly  two  hundred  bouies,  wldie  Andenried,  the  prinei^^al  Tillage,  has  a  Hae 
hotel,  aad  k  one  of  the  prettiest  Tillages  in  the  Goal  BegionB. 


PEESIDENT  2 

J.  B.  MoCBBART. 


TBEASUBEB: 

DAVIS   PEAESON. 


SECEETABY: 

S.   MoHENRY, 


DIBECTOBS : 


J.  B.  McOREARY, 
LEWIS  AUDENRIED, 


DAVIS  PEAE30N, 
GEORGE  H.  MEYERS^ 


THOMAS  A-  REEVES. 


Ko.  li. 

GEBMAN  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL 
COMPANY. 

Tresckow;  Two  collieries  in  BeaTer 
Meadow  Basin;  three  slopes;  one  on 
Wharton  (Skidmore)  and  two  on  Mam- 
moth ;  steam-power,  420  horse ;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1864,  78,402  tons ;  in  1865,  67,448  tons. 

Vo*  18. 
SPBING  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

JeansTille  mines,  in  BeaTer  Meadow 
Basin :  Five  slopes  on  Mammoth ;  steam* 
power,  636  horse;  capacity,  I50|000  tons 


per  annum ;  production  in  1864^  102,881 
tons ;  Jn  1865,  97,130  tons. 

JSTo.  14. 
THOMAS  HULL  t  Ca 

Smith's  Spring  Mountain  mineSr  in 
Beaver  Meadow  Basin,  west  of  Jeans- 
Tille: Three  slopes  on  Mammoth;  ca> 
pacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1864,  68,110  tons;  in  1865,  66,248 
tons* 

IVo.  16. 

McAULEY  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

In  McAuley  Mountain  Baain»  whid  is 
the  most  western  and  limited  of  the  Le- 
high Coal  Basins.  Buck  Mountain  ifein, 
production  in  1869,  546  tons. 
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MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD— SHAMOKIN  REGION. 


JSfo.  S. 
WILLIAM  MONTELIUS. 

Stoartsville  colliery,  near  Mount  Car- 
mel,  on  land  of  Locust  Mountain  Coal 
and  Iron  Company :  Mammoth  vein,  above 
and  below  water  level ;  average  capacity, 
50,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865, 23,251  tons ;  steam-power,  60  horse. 

Vo.  8. 
WM.  P.  PATTERSON  A  CO. 

Goal  Mountain  colliery;  location  Mount 
Carmel,  on  lands  of  Susquehanna  Coal 
and  Coal  Mountain  Company :  Mammoth 
vein,  below  water  level;  production  in 
1865, 8,963  tons ;  steam-power,  130  horse. 

Va  4. 
HOOVER  k  YARNALL. 

Isaac  Taylor  colliery,  near  Mi.  Carmel, 
OB  Mammoth :  Production  in  1865, 4,596. 

TSfo*  6. 
SAMUEL  JOHNS  A  SONS. 

Green  Mountain  colliery,  near  Mount 
Carmel,  on  lands  of  Green  Mountain  Coal 
Company  t  Capacity,  30,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  Mammoth  vein  above  water  level ; 
Bteam-power,  40  horse;  .production  in 
1865, 14,732  tons. 

JSfo,  6. 
J.  H.  DEWEES. 

Excelsior  colliery,  on  Pulton  Coal  Co. 
lands,  above  water  level,  on  the  Mam- 
moth :  Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity, 
50,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865, 18,572  tons. 


2ra7. 

J.  B.  DOUTY  ft  CO. 

Crittenden  colliery,  near  Locust  Gap, 
on  Pulton  Improvement  Coal  Company 
lands,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
or  Twin  veins :  Steam-power,  25  horse ; 
capacity, 30,000  tons  per  annum;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 13,919  tons. 

Ifo,  0. 
C.  P.  NORTON  ft  CO. 

Enterprise  colliery,  near  Locust  Gap, 
on  Fulton  Improvement  Company  land, 
above  water  levels  on  Mammoth  vein: 
Steam-power,  25  horse ;  capacity,  30,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
11,372  tons. 

Vo.9» 
SHAMOKIN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Lancaster  colliery,  on  the  lands  of 
Shamokin  Valley  and  Pottsville  Railroad 
Company,  on  Mammoth  vein:  Produc- 
tion in  1865,  43,751  tona. 

Ko.  10* 
J.  H.  DEWEES  ft  BROTHER. 

Lambert  colliery,  on  land  of  New  York 
and  Middle  Coat-field  Company,  below 
water  level,  Orchard  vei|i.  Red-ash  coal : 
Steam-power,  60  horse;  capacity,  5,000 
tons  per  month;  production  in  1865, 
16,528  tons. 

Vo.lL 
BURNSIDE  COAL  AND  IRON  CO. 

Luke  Fidler  colliery:  Red-ash  coal; 
production  in  1865, 12,394  tons. 
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DOXmr  A  PENNINGTON, 

Near  Shamokin,  on  land  of  B.  A.  Q. 
Fuller,  below  water  level :  Steam-power, 
80  horse ;  capacitj,  50,000  tons  per  an- 
nnm ;  new  colliery  in  coarse  of  develop- 
ment. 

Vo.  18. 

J.  B.  DOUTY,  AoBOT. 

Henry  Clay  colliery,  near  Shamokin,  on 
land  of  B.  A«  Q.  Fuller,  aboye  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  vein:  Steam-power, 
30  horse ;  capacity,  60,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  production  in  1865,  32,523  tons. 

Vo.14. 

MAY,  PATTERSON  k  BROTHER. 

Buck  Ridge  colliery,  near  Shamokin, 
on  lands  of  Johnston  k  Ranshaw, 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein: 
Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
41,522  tons. 

S'o.  15. 

BIRD  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

Big  Mountain  colliery,  near  Shamokin, 
on  lands  of  Big  Mountain  Improvement 
Company,  above  water  level,  Mammoth 
or  Twin  veins :  Steam-power,  30  horse ; 
capacity,  500  tons  per  day ;  production 
in  1865,  40,294  tons. 

Vo.  16. 
JOHN  HAAS  k  CO. 

Cameron  colliery,  below  Shamokin,  on 
lands  of  WUliam  Cameron  k  Co.,  above 
water  level.  Buck  Mountain  and  other 
veins ;  steam-power,  20  horse ;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865,  66,114  tons. 


Vo.  17. 
8.  BITTENBENDER  k  CO. 

Bumside  colliery,  near  Shamokin,  on 
lands  of  Big  Mountain  Improvement 
Company,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth and  Primrose  veins :  Steam-power, 
60  horse ;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  an- 
Dum;  production  in  1865,  29,158  tons. 

-    vcia 

SHAMOKIN  wiND  BEAR  VALLEY 
COAL  COMPANY. 

Bear  Valley  colliery,  Carbon  Run,  on 
lands  of  Shamokin  and  Bear  Valley  Coal 
Company,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth or  Twin  veins:  Steam-power,  30 
horse ;  capacity,  70,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  36,539  tons. 

Vo.i9. 
BALLARD  k  CO. 

Continental  colliery,  on  lands  of  Fulton 
Improvement  Company,  above  water  lev- 
el, on  Mammoth  and  Overlying  veins: 
Steam-power,  45  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
4,136  tons. 

Va90. 

TREVERTON  COAL  COMPANY, 

At  Treverton,  on  land  Qf  Treverton 
Coal  Company,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  and  other  lower  veins; 
production  in  1865,  27,095. 

iro.21. 
SUTTON  k  HENRY. 

Dan  "Webster  colliery :  New  enterprise 
in  course  of  development;  production  in 
1865, 10  tons. 
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MAHANOY  REGION— MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD. 


No.  1. 
T.  P.  PATTERSON  ±  CO. 

AboT6  Mahanoy  Citj,  on  Delano  lands ; 
gouth  dips  of  Skidmore  and  Back  Monn- 
tain  yeins,  above  water  level;  Steam- 
power,  20  horse ;  new  place. 

No.  9. 
GORMAN  &  WINTER8TEEN. 

Above  Mahanoy  City,  on  Delano  lands  ; 
north  dips  of  Skidmore  and  Buck  Moan- 
tain  Teins,  above  water  level ;  new  place. 

No.  8. 
THOMAS  GORMAN, 

(Now  Hartford  Associated  Coal  Co.) 

Thomas  Gorman's  colliery,  near  Ma- 
hanoy  City,  on  Kear  &  Patterson's  lands, 
above  water  level,  on  Back  Mountain 
vein :  Steam-power,  20  horse ;  capacity, 
300  tons  per  day;  production  in  1865, 
26,918  tons. 

No.  4. 
BAST  MAHANOY  COAL  CO. 

Near  Mahanoy  City,  on  Delano  lands, 
above  water  level,  on  Skidmore  and  Buck 
Mountain  vein:  Production  in  1865, 
13,683  tons. 

No.  6. 
HILL  ft  HARRia 

Mahanoy  City  colliery,  on  lands  of  Dun- 
das,  Troutman  k  Biddle,  on  Skidmore, 
Mammoth  and  Primrose  veins,  above 
water  level :  Steam-power,  30  hors^ ;  ca- 
pacity, 5,000  tons  per  month;  produc- 
tion, 40,144  tons  in  1865. 

No.  0. 
ST.  NICHOLAS  COAL  COMPANY. 

St.  Nicholas  colliery,  below  Mahanoy 
City,  on  lands  of  Dondaa,  Troutman  ft 
Biddle,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
and  Buck  Mountain  veins :  Steam-power, 
30  horse ;  capacity,  125,000  tons  per 
num ;  production  in  1865,  90,618  tons. 


No.  7. 
WIG6AN  ft  TRBIBLES. 

Near  St.  Nicholas,  on  lands  of  Dondas, 
Troutman  ft  Biddle,  above  water  level, 
on  Mammoth  and  other  veins:  produc- 
tion, 44,952  tons  in  1865. 

No.  8. 
ALTHOUSE  ft  FOCHT. 

Boston  Run  colliery,  on  lands  of  Rear 
ft  Patterson,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth, Skidmore  and  Buck  Mountain 
▼eins  i  production  in  1865,  40,870  tons. 

/  No.  9. 

GEORGE  W.  COLE. 

Tunnel  Ridge  colliery,  on  lands  of  Dun- 
das,  Troutman  ft  Biddle,  above  water 
level,  on  Mammoth,  Primrose  and  Skid- 
more veins  :  Steam-power,  60  horse ;  pro 
dnction  in  1865,  39,524  tons. 

No.  10. 
RATHBUN,  STEARNS  ft  CO. 

(Now  Associate  Coal  Company.) 

Rathbun  colliery,  near  Mahony  City, 
on  lands  of  Kear  ft  Patterson,  above 
water  level,  on  Primrose  and  Mammoth 
veins  :  Capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  28,427  tons. 

NcU. 

MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED 
COAL  COMPANY. 

Mahanoy  Yalley  eolliery,  above  Ma- 
hanoy planes.  Tunnel,  above  water  level, 
on  Primrose  and  Mammoth  veins :  Steam- 
power,  30  horse;  production  in  1866> 
from  four  collieries,  including  '*  Locust 
Mt,"  and  the  "Locust  Gap"  coUienea, 
113,209  tons. 

(See  description  in  ScbuylkiU  Region^) 
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No.  12. 
OnjBERTON  GOAL  COMPANY. 

Qilberton  colliery,  Mahanoy  Valley,  on 
lands  of  John  Gilberti  below  water  level, 
on  Mammoth  yein :  Steam-power,  250 
horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  35,259  tons. 

No.  IS. 
W.  H.  SHBAFER 

Old  Tnnnel,  on  the  Girard  Estate,  above 
water  level,  on  Skidmore ;  production  in 
1865,  5,973  tons. 

No.  16. 
C.  GARRETSON, 
Qirard  colliery,  below  planes,  on  Mam- 
moth and   lower  veins;    production  in 
1865,  31,784. 

No.  16. 
DENGLER  &  ROBINSON. 

(Now  Boston  and  Mahanoy  Coal  Co.) 
Opposite  Mahanoy  planes,  slope    on 

Mammoth;   production  in   1865,  10,215 

tons. 

No.  17. 
CONNER  A  CO. 

Locust  spring  colliery,  on  the  Girard 
Eatate,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
and  Primrose  veins:  Steam-power,  15 
horse ;  capacity,  200  tons  per  day. 

(See  Conner  A  Patterson.) 

NOblO. 
GEO.  W.  HUNTZINGER  ft  00. 

Colorado  colliery,  on  Girard  BsUte,  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  below  Shenandoah 
City,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
vein :  Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity, 
76,000  tons  per  anmim;  production  in 
1865,  22,431  tons. 

No.  SO. 
8.  R  GRISGOM  &  CO. 

In  Shenandoah  Yalley,  two  miles  below 
Shenandoah  City,  above  water  level,  on 
Orchards,  Primrose,  Mammoth,  and 
Loww  beds:  Steam-power,  40  horse; 
capacity,  500  tons  per  day ;  production 
in  1866,  9,121  tons. 


No.  21. 

GIBABD  MUTUAL  COAI/  CO. 

Shenandoah  colliery,  on  Girard  Estate, 
in  Shenandoah  Valley,  below  Sheaandoali 
City,  above  water  level,  MaEmmoth  vein : 
Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity,  7$j00O 
tons  per  annum;  production  ia  1865, 
36,900  tons. 

No.  82. 
A.  C.  MILLER  &  CO. 

Shenandoah  City  colliery,  (P.  W. 
Sheafer,  agent  for  land-owners)— above 
water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain,  Skid- 
more  and  Mammoth :  Steam-power,  75 
horse;  capacity,  100,000  tons;  prodnc- 
tion  in  1865,  74,902  tons. 

No.  28. 
KNICKERBOCKER  COAL  00. 

(lAte  Fowler  &  Huhn.) 

Shenandoah  colliery,  above  Shenao* 
doah  City,  on  lands  of  Dnndas,  Troutmas 
&  Biddle,  above  water  level,  oa  Buck 
Mountain,  Skidmore,  Mammoth  aod 
Priiprose  veins :  Steam-power,  50  horse ; 
capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  27,602  tons. 

Na84. 
SUFFOLK  COAL  COMPANY. 

Suffolk  colliery,  near  St  Nicholas,  on 
lands  of  Dundas,  Troutman  k  Biddle, 
above  water  level,  on  Buck  MonntaiD, 
Skidmore,  Mammoth  and  Primrose  veias: 
Steam-power,  30  horse;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  186^ 
39,083  tons. 

No.  86. 
GLENVILLB  GOAL  COMPANY. 

Glenville  colliery,  near  the  McNeal 
Coal  Company,  on  lands  of  Dundas^ 
Troutman  it  Biddle,  above  water  level, 
on  Buck  Mountain,  Skidmore,  Mammoth 
and  Primrose  veins:  Steam-power,  4$ 
horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per  amvm ; 
production  in  1865,  58,945  tons. 
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GIRAEDSTILLB  OOLLIBRT.t 

This  colliery  la  located  on  th«  Oinrd  Eatate,  or  Pbi1s<lelpbk  city  Undi,  oetr 
Girnriiaville,  uid  on  the  souUiem  dip*  of  the  Hshano;  bauo,  where  the  coal-beda 
commence  to  orerUp  the  Locust  Ridge  into  tb«  Sheaandofth  Tdley.  The  Mammoth 
bed  ezuUi  hero  in  its  tion  condition,  about  2D  feet  thick,  vith  a  breut  of  240  feet 
■bore  water  level,  and  a  "  rnn"  of  tiro  milee.  The  SkidBMre  i«  alio  in  iti  be«t  liw 
and  character  18  ttet  thick,  with  a  breaet  abore  water  level  of  2,700  feet,  and  tlie 
same  "nin"  as  the  Mammoth.  The  next  andertjiDf  bed,  the  Buck  Monntaiti,  ii 
reported  aa  not  opened,  its  average  sin  is  16  feet.  Above  the  Mwnmoth  are  found 
the  Hahaooy  (Primrose)  nti  tlie  Ordtards,  all  in  good  eondltion,  the  latter  being 
red«riiKamK 

Ilie  miuei  of  the  Girardsville  colliery  is  above  water  level,  and  the  amonnt  of 
ooal  still  available,  without  sloping,  will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  capacity  of  this  colliery  is  fully  100,000  tons  per  a&nom,  bat,  like  others, 
anSer  for  want  of  trani porta tioD.  The  production  in  186C  was  47,156  tons,  and 
including  the  Locuit  Spring  colliery,  of  Conner  A  Co.,  6&,5BZ  tons.  During  1864 
these  two  collieries  prodnced  81,097  tons,  yet  the  mining  facilities  in  1665  wero 
greater  than  1864. 

The  coal  produced  ^om  these  collieries  is  the  celebrated  "  Locust  Mountain," 
and,  like  all  or  most  of  the  coal  obtained  from  this  famous  Anthracite  range,  is 
splendid  in  appearance,  and  almost  a  pure  carbon.  It  was  nsed  extensively  by  our 
Ooverument  during  the  war  for  steam  piuposes  on  board  tbe  blockaders  along  the 
southern  cossL  It  bums  freely,  produces  no  smoke,  and  leaves  a  small  residue  of 
ash,  without  embera  or  clinkers.  We  consider  this  colliery  one  q(  the  best  in  the 
Anthracite  regions.    The  present  proprietor  is 

Cou  JAMES  J.  CONNER, 

0/  foU$vme. 
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D>scBipnoH.— TIgnrs  198  Is  a  tranaTenB  MctioD  from  the  Locatt  to  the  Hahuioj  mona- 
t«lnt,  OD  the  Freeioa  Eitate  >  UUla  to  Itte  w«*C  of  QlnrdBriHe.  The  HahsDoj  maiinuln  li 
on  the  left,  «nd  the  Locnit  on  the  right  of  the  section.  The  obeerrer  looks  weM ;  ■  a  in 
drift*  on  the  Mamnoth  and  Mabtnoy,  and  ant^ly  the  FreeloD  collleiy,  Mo.  1,  the  bruksmt 
which  U  located  at  d;  b  lathe  Preston  collier;,  No.  S,  which  Is  iopplled  b<r  alope  c,  oo  tbt 
Mammoth,  and  tiro  drlfls  on  the  Bock  Honntaln  ;  (  Is  a  water-level  toDnel,  which  drsioi  ibt 
slope  i; ;  ff  It  a  small  bagln,  oa  which  the  Folkton  colliery  Is  located.  This  basin  term  I  nsut 
•  short  distance  west,  and  the  workings  of  the  Kolkton  coUlerj,  passing  sroond  the  west  aid 
of  the  middle  bssln,  enter  the  lelX  basin  tinder  It. 

The  Preston  colliery.  Mo.  4,  o,  la  located  abont  one  mile  west  of  the  Fotkton,  and  1l  •sp' 
plied  bj  ttmoel  h,  which  cdm  the  lower  tid^ah  aaams,  the  Mammoth  and  ell  the  whit»ul 
lieds.  The  PcdklcB  oolUerj  la  not  locatad  on  the  aectlon,  bat  the  tnnnel  1,  appaientlj  aaitt 
the  No.  4  collier;,  tboogh  nearl;  one  mile  «aat,  drains  the  slope  of  the  Folkton.  The  leticn 
A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  Q,  deoote  the  whlte-aah  beds,  and  B,  I,  J  and  K  the  red-sah  seams. 
THE  PEBSTON  COAL  AND  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

TliiB  company  was  incorporated  bj  special  act  of  the  PeDDsylvaDi*  LegiilatuiP. 
Harcb  l«lh,  1804.  The  Preston  Eatale  consists  of  2,500  acres  of  land,  of  wbich 
ifiOO  are  within  tbe  coal  measnrea,  aod  in  the  centre  of  the  Uahanoy  Beg  ion  of  the 
middle  coal-fleld.  The  lands  of  this  company  extend  acrosa  the  field,  and  contaia 
two  deep  and  eztensiTe  basins  of  coal  to  the  west,  and  three  basins  to  the  east  u 
above  represented.  All  the  coal-beds  of  this  reg'ion  exist  on  the  property,  and  all 
the  beds  of  tbe  Anthracite  coat-fields,  except  the  three  npper  ones  in  tbe  PottsTille 
district  Our  section  presents  four  red-ash  seams,  the  two  Orchards,  the  Ditnotid 
or  Daddow,  and  tbe  Clinton,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  fVom  20  to  30  feet  of 
coat.  The  white-ash  beds  are,  the  Mahanoj,  or  Q,  12  feet  thick ;  the  Holmes.  F,  or 
"  Seven  Feet,"  7  feet  thicfc ;  the  Mammoth,  E,  from  25  to  30  feet ;  tbe  Sbidmore. 
D,  10  feet;  the  Bnck  Mountain,  B,  16  feet,  and  two  small  seams,  C  and  A,  IWiin! 
to  9  feet  respectively.  Tbe  a^regate  thickness  of  the  white-ash  beds  range  from 
TO  to  80  fcet,  and  the  total  thickness  is  100  feet  of  available  coal  on  this  property. 

A  large  amount  of  this  coal  lies  above  water  level,  or  the  natural  drainage,  aad 
this  advantage  has  been  made  available  by  the  company ;  their  mines  are  all  draiafd 
by  gangways  and  tnnnels,  thas  saving  a  large  expenditure  for  pnmping  machinery, 
and  the  constant  expense  of  keepug  it  in  operatioik.  These  are  large  and  important 
Items  in  mining  economy. 

There  are  now  four  collieries  on  the  Preston  Estate,  with  ample  room  for,  at  least, 
two  more,  llioce  in  oparatien  are  named  and  described  in  connectieii  with  the  trau- 
verae  section.    Tbe  Preston  colliery.  Mo.  4,  is  abont  one  mile  west  of  the  Folktoa. 


VBSCBWnOS  OP'MIHES. 

o>  the  OKhudi,  (red-asb,)  HbIuboj,  Seven  Feet,  Hammirth 
bede,  bj  taonei  in  the  MahsDoy  monntMii.  The  "IsreaitEog" 
OQ  the  HBmmoth  ud  loifor  aeaniB  ii  otbt  900  feet  on  the  face 
of  the  moaDtuD,  coDaeqnentI;  two  "  connter  levels"  will  be 
repaired  to  obtKJD  the  coal.  Thii  will  give  tifc  gangtoayt  on 
each  coal-bed,  or  eighteen  on  the  three  piincipal  teams,  while 
the  "  mn"  is  two  milee  east  and  west  One  thonMnd  tons  of 
mm)  per  day  can  be  obtained  Rrom  this  collier;  with  ease,  aod 
the  breaker  capacity  is  eqaal  to  the  mine  prodaction.  The 
Preston,  No.  4  coal-breaker  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  one  in  the 
Anthracite  Regions  in  dimenaiinis  or  capacity,  and  is  provided 
with  a  double  set  of  rolls  for  the  pnrpose  of  preparing  botli 
white  and  red-ash  coal. 

The  coostraction  and  the  machinery  of  thii  great  coal-pre- 
paring establishmeat  reflects  credit  on  the  company's  soperin- 
tendent,  Mr.  Eoemer,  aod  the  mechanics,  Messrs.  Wren,  of 
the  Washington  iron  works,  Pottiville. 

When  fnlly  developed,  this  colliery  ia  capable  of  prodacing 
1.000  tons  of  coal  per  day  from  above  water-level,  for  many 
years  to  come,  k  glance  at  the  accompanying  sections  of  the 
three  principal  coal-beds,  G,  E  and  B,  will  be  safficient  to  de- 
moDstrtte  the  parity  of  the  coal  and  the  abseoce  of  elate  in 
the  seams.  G  is  freqnently  found  12  feet  thick  in  one  solid 
bench  of  splendid  coal,  while  both  E  and  B  have  only  two 
small  partings  each.  The  coal  of  Hahanoy  region  is  geoerally 
excellent  in  quality  and  prepossessing  in  appearance ;  and,  we 
may  slate,  withoot  hesitation,  that  the  Preston  coals  are  eqaal 
to  the  best  "  Loenst  Monntain"  or  Hahanoy  coal.  The  steam 
capacity  of  the  four  collieries  on  this  estate  if  only  370  horse- 
power, since  no  pumping  machinery  is  required,  yet  their  «»- 
pacity  is  from  400,000  to  SOO.OOO  tons  per  annum.  The  pro- 
daction daring  1865  was  only  86.677  tons,  bat  the  frequent 
sDspeneions  of  laat  year,  and  the  inadequate  transportation, 
prevented  a  greater  tonnage.  Only  two  collieries,  the  Preiton, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  Folkton,  for  a  short  time  only,  were  in 
operation.  The  No.  4  colliery  is  scarcely  yet  completed,  but 
will  be  ready  for  operation  for  the  Spring  bnsinesa. 

The  facilities  for  transportation  from  these  collieries  to  the 
markets  are  equal  to  any  in  the  valley.  There  are  three  out* 
lets  to  Philadelphia  now  open,  and  a  fourth,  to  New  York,  in 
course  of  constraction,  while  a  fifth,  to  both  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  is  under  censideration.  We  may  say  in  a  word, 
that  the  Preston  Coal  and  Improvement  Company  cannot  fail 
to  be  one  of  the  most  snccessfnl  in  the  Anthracite  regions,  un- 
der careful  and  judicions  management.  '    - 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  are :  ,,„  ^  ^  ^n^  ,  „ 

Amdeni— Hoit.  HENRY  D.  MOOEK.        Fiee-Prendent— GEO.  J.  FOREST. 

Seerelary  and  Treasurer— B.  P.  R UTTER 

Dirtetort — Hrhrt  D.  Hoori.        Wn.  G.  Hoobhiud.        Oko.  J.  FoaMT. 

Wm.  HuMTKii,  Jlk.  J.  Hicks  CoNRAn. 
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ITo.  M. 
McNEAL  COAL  AND  IRON  00. 

Tatesville  colliery,  on  their  own  lande, 
abont  600  acres,  on  Primrose,  Mammoth 
and  all  underlying  veins:  Three  drifts, 
all  above  water  level;  steam-power,  50 
horse ;  capacity,  125,000  tons  per  annom ; 
production  in  1865,  58,119  tons. 

BTo.  27. 
COAL  RUN  COAL  COMPANY. 
Prodnction  in  1865, 12,386  ions. 

No  2& 

J.  &  E.  S.  SILLIMAN. 
Prodnction  in  1865,  38,593  tons. 

No.  29. 
A.  LAWTON  k  00. 

(Now  Glendon  Coal  Company.) 

Near  Mahanoy  City,  above  water  level, 
on  Mammoth  and  Skidmore:  Steam- 
power,  70  horse;  production  in  1865, 
37,619  tons. 

No.  30. 

SHOEMAKER  &  CO. 

(Now  Mahanoy  Coal  Company.)  • 

Mammoth  colliery,  on  Delano  Land 
Company,  above  water  level,  on  Buck 
Mountain,  Gamma,  Skidmore,  Mammoth 
and  Primrose:  Steam-power,  25  horse; 
capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
dnction in  1865,  16,154  tons. 

No.  31. 
ALTER  &  FOCHT. 

East  Mahanoy  colliery,  on  lands  of 
Delano  Land  Company,  above  water 
level,  on  Buck  Mountain,  Gamma  and 
Skidmore:  Steam-power,  30  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 75,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  35,348  tons. 

No.  32. 
MEYER  &  LAMAN. 

(Now  Mount  Etna  Coal  Company.) 

North  Mahanoy  colliery,  on  lands  of  De- 


lano Land  Company,  below  water  level, 
on  Bnok  Mountain  vein:  Steam^wer, 
130  horse;  prodnctionnn  1865 

No.  88. 

J.  &  0.  0.  BOWMAN.  . 

Delano  colliery,  on  lands  of  Deltao 
Land  Company,  above  water  leveK  on 
Skidmore  vein  :  Steam-power,  20  horse ; 
capacity,  70,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  34,258  tons. 

No.  35. 
SCHALL  &  DONAHOB. 

On  Big  Mine  Rnn,  Buck  Movntain 
vein :  Production  in  1865, 17,957  tona. 

No.  86. 
BAST  &  PEARSON. 

Two  collieries  on  Big  Mine  Ron :  One 
in  operation  in  1865,  on  Mammoth  and 
other  white-ash  veins ;  steam-power,  145 
horse ;  capacity,  150,000  tons  per  aoBum; 
production  in  1865,  89,087  tona. 

(See  Locust  Monntain  Goal  and  Iron 
Company,  page  743.) 

No.  87. 
UNION  COAL  COMPANY. 

Formerly  Keystone  and  Tunnel  collier- 
ies. **  Tunnel,"  recently  disposed  of  to 
the  Schuylkill  Mutual  Coal  Company. 
For  full  report  of  the  Keystone  colliery 
see  No.  40,  Wyoming  Region :  Produc- 
tion of  Tunnel  and  Keystone  collieries 
in  1865,  87,337  tons. 

No.  89. 
REPPLIER  &  MOODIEL 

Locust  Run  colliery,  on  lands  of  Locust 
Monntain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Man- 
moth  and  other  white-ash  veins :  Steam- 
power,  230  horse ;  capacity,  125,000  tons 
per  annum ;  production  in  1865,  86,508 
tons. 
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Vo.  40. 
J.  H.  W.  PAGR 

William  Wadleigh,  Agent. 

Conner  k  Patterson's  old  colliery,  near 
Ashland,  on  Mammoth:  Prodaetion  in 
1865,  20,700  tons. 

Vo.41. 
JOHN  ANDERSON  &  CO. 
Prodaetion  in  1865,  36,332  tons. 

No.  42. 
R  GOBBELL  &  CO. 

Hazel  Dell  colliery,  on  lands  of  Locust 
Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Mam- 
moth and  other  white-ash  veins :  Steam- 
|K>wer,  185  horse;  production  in  1865, 
86,311  tons. 

No.  43. 
J.  M.  FBECK  ft  CO. 

Centralia  colliery,  on  lands  of  Locust 
Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Mam- 
moth and  other  yeins:  Production  in 
1865,  68,438  tons. 

No.  44. 
CONTINENTAL  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  Carter,  Shoener  &  Co.) 

New  operation  north  of  Locust  Bidgc 
and  east  of  Centralia,  now  in  coarse  of 
development  on  lower  veins. 

No.  45. 
8.  M.  HEATON  ft  CO. 

On  Baven's  Bun :  New  colliery  now  in 
course  of  development. 

No.  47. 

BLACK    DIAMOND    COAL   AND 
IBON  COMPANY. 

Locust  Summit  and  Locust  Creek  col- 
lieries, at  Locust  Gap,  on  the  lands  of 
the  Locust  Summit  Improvement  Com- 
pany and  A.  Mclntire,  Esq.,  on  Mammoth 
and  other  white^uh  veins,  above  and  be- 
below   water   level:    Steam-power,  100 


horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  55,402  tons. 

MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED 
COAL  COMPANY. 

The  Mammoth  Vein  Consolidated  Coal 
Company  have  four  collieries  in  the  Ma- 
hanoy  Begion.  The  "  Mahanoy  Valley," 
above  the  planes ;  the  "  Locust  Mountain," 
near  Locust  Dale ;  the  '*  Locust  Chip"  and 
"  A.  S.  Wolf,"  at  Locust  Gap :  Produc- 
tion in  1865, 113,209  tons.  (For  further 
description  see  No.  8,  Schuylkill  Begioo.) 

LOCUST   MOUNTAIN   COAL  AND 
IBON  COMPANY.* 

This  company  own  4,000  acres  of  coal 
land,  but  are  not  miners  and  shippers  of 
coal.  They  lease  to  the  following  Ope- 
rators: 

R  Gorrell  ft  Co.,  Hazel  Dell  col- 
liery      86,651 

Bast  ft  Pearson,  Big  Min  Bun 
colliery 86,493 

Bepplier  ft  Moodie,  Locust  Bun 
colliery 84,293 

J.  M.  Freck  ft  Co.,  Centralia  col- 
liery     68,667 

William  Montelius,  Stuartsville 
colliery 23,231 

Mammotn  Vein  Central  Coal  Co. 
Locust  Mountain  colliery. . . .     17,662 


Total 366,997 

Steam-power,  20  engines ;  935  horse. 

No.  4& 
LEE,  GBANT  ft  CO. 

Above  Shenandoah  City,  in  the  south 
or  inverted  Shenandoah  basin,  above 
water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain  vein: 
New  colliery,  now  in  course  of  develop- 
ment ;  production  in  1865,  4,168  tons. 

No.  49. 
J.  B.  BEBEB  ft  CO. 

Near  Shenandoah  City,  in  North  Shen- 
andoah  basin :  New  colliery  in  course  of 
development;  production  in  1865,  2,185 
tons. 

•  Th«r*  U  A  alight  differMiM  belwMii  th«  amouaU 
fonUhed  «■  bj  thl«  eompanj  and  thoM  obUlaed 
froai  111*  •UppUf  retwn*. 


PIONEER  COLLIERY,  No.  38. 

Jigm  no. 


BANCROFT,  LEWIS  &  CO. 

We  give  sboTe  an  illnatration  of  the  Pioneer  Collier;.  The  enpraTing  doea  not 
do  justice  to  the  pictaresque  effect  or  this  large  miniog  eitabli shine nt,  sitiwted,  u  it 
is,  OD  the  face  of  a  hill  that  may  almost  be  termed  a  moDDtain  ;  with  its  tnachiDer; 
and  buildings  elevated  several  hundred  feet,  the  railroad  at  the  shntes. 

In  operation,  the  irhole  scene  is  animated,  and  presents  a  basiness-like  appear- 
ance. 

A  targe  amonnt  of  coal  has  been  annnally  sent  from  these  mines  since  the  first 
development  of  the  Mahanoy  region ;  and,  as  the  name  signiOes,  this  is  the  pioneer 
colliery  of  that  now  famous  and  productive  valley.  Most  of  the  coal  from  this  cele- 
brated colliery  has  been  mined  from  above  water  level,  and  mnch  still  remains 
to  be  mined  by  drift,  with  the  Immense  bed  of  the  30  feet  Uammoth,  almost  nn- 
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toaehed  below  water-leTel.    The  first 'Mift"  of  110  yards  has  only  yet  been  sunk, 
leaTing  four  or  five  lifts — or  perhaps  more — of  equal  depth,  still  to  be  opened. 

There  are,  at  present,  in  operation  one  slope  and  two  drift  above  water-level.  The 
steam  machinery  of  this  colliery  consists  of  one  Cornish  pnmping-engine  of  500 
horse-power;  one  engine,  of  100  horse-power,  for  hoisting  coal  from  below  water- 
level  ;  one  plane-engine,  of  30  horse-power,  for  hoisting  coal  from  the  lower  drift ; 
one  plane-engine,  of  40  horse-power  for  hoisting  dirt  up  a  plane  of  500  feet  long,  at 
an  angle  of  30^;  one  fan-engine,  of  10  horse-power,  for  ventilating  purposes,  and 
one  of  10  horse-power,  for  supplying  the  boilers  with  water;  with  one  breaker- 
engine,  of  30  horse-power.    The  whole  steam-power  aggregating  760  horse-power. 

A  novel  arrangement  is  used  at  this  colliery  for  hoisting  coal  in  the  slope  which 
answers  an  admirable  purpose  as  a  self-acting  damp,  and  dispenses  with  the  heavy 
cages  now  generally  made  use  of.  For  deep  and  steep  slopes,  and  for  shafts,  the 
principle  here  adopted,  cannot  fail  to  act  with  great  economy,  in  saving  both  time 
and  power.  Mine  cars  cannot  be  brought  up  «2«ep  slopes  and  shafts,  except  on 
cages,  which  are  generally  very  heavy.  This  arrangement  consists  of  a  peculiar  car 
constructed  to  operate  in  the  slope,  and  receives  the  coal  from  the  mine  cars  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope.  At  the  top  the  coal  is  discharged  automatically,  and  the  car 
is  ready  to  return  without  loss  of  time.  We  understand  this  improvement  has  been 
patented  by  Jos.  W.  Bancroft,  Esq. 

The  capacity  of  this  colliery  has  been  stated  at  750  tons  per  day,  but  the  fscilities 
for  transportation  have  never  been  equal  to  the  production.  During  1864,  56,000 
tons  were  shipped,  and  in  1865,  63,000  tons.  The  coal  produced  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  in  market,  and  from  the  character  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  style  of  the 
improvements,  we  should  judge  that  the  coal  may  be  mined  with  much  economy. 


THE  ASHLAND  ESTATE. 

The  Ashland  Estate,  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Brock,  Grant,  and  others,  eovers  a 
large  tract  of  valuable  coal  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashland.  The  Piokiir,  Tunnel, 
Keystone,  and  '*  Page's  Locust  Run"  collieries  are  on  this  Estate.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  this  Estate  in  1865  was  170,124  tons. 
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LOCUSTDALE*  COAL  COMPANY. 

Flfsn  IDS. 


u>mtmtiM. 


The  aboTB  traniTerse  section  represents  tbe  coal  basins  in  the  Ticinitjr  of  Locast- 
dale.  The  property  owned  bj  the  Locnstdale  Coal  Companj  extends  from  the 
centre  of  the  deep  left  basin  to,  and  inclnsive  of,  the  middle  basbs  on  the  right  of 
the  Bear  rid^,  anticlinal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  important  coal  seams  of  the 
anthracite  fields  are  bere  represented,  from  A,  in  the  conglomerate,  to  and  inclnsive 
of  H  and  I,  or  the  Orchards,  with  an  aggregate  thickoess  of  fVom  100  to  125  feet  of 
a  rail  able  coal. 

The  position  or  conformation  of  these  deep  and  extensive  basioa  of  coal  are  ax- 
.tremely  favorable  for  mining  operations,  since  all  the  coal  on  the  property  can  be 
obtained,  if  desirable,  throngh  one  slope,  sunk---as  the  present  one  is  on  the  Ham- 
moth— by  tnnnels  north  and  sonth.  The  sonth  dip  of  the  coal  beds  in  the  deep 
basin,  on  the  left,  range  from  45°  to  70° ;  consequently  tbe  tannel  distance  from 
•ean  to  seam  will  be  limited — the  tunnel  distance  decreases  as  the  dips  increase  and 
vice  tierta.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  north  dips  of  the  seams  are  inverted  in 
the  middle  basins  and  pitch  in  conforaiity,  nearly,  with  the  sonth  dips ;  this  nntnrally 
decreases  the  tnonel  distance  from  one  basin  to  the  other  and  renders  the  coal  in 
the  middle  basin  available  to  the  present  slope  on  the  Mammoth. 

The  estate  of  the  Locnstdale  Coal  Company  embraces  1343  acres  of  coal  land, 
rnoning  east  and  west  on  tbe  sonth  and  middle  basins,  as  before  described.  The 
"  ran"  of  the  gangways  on  the  seams  may  be  nearly  three  miles — (that  is,  tbe  "  run" 
on  the  "  strike"  of  the  reins,  in  mining  phrase) — and  the  plane  of  the  coal,  descending 
to  the  centre  of  the  deep  basin,  is  sapposed  to  be  from  2000  to  2400  feet  in  length, 
requiring  six  to  eight  lifts  of  300  feet  each,  below  water  level,  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  We  may  safely  calculate  that  the  company  has  one  square 
mfle,  or  640  acres,  of  available  coal  on  the  plane  or  area  of  the  seams  in  the  deep 
basin  alone,  eiclnsive  of  a  large  amoant  in  the  middle  basin. 

At  100  feet  thickness,  this  shoold  yield,  by  earefnl  mining,  150,000  tons  per  acre, 
or  Dearly  100,000,000  tons  to  the  sqnare  mile.    There  is,  therefore,  ample  room  and 


•  Th«  toTCgoInc  npTHHtallon  of  LosuUili  (U«  bnl  ft  fUal  Idu  ot  lb*  alu,  > 
HpMt  dT  MM  plHL  W*  lunMtadlaaBTTHtoUfttUurtalafMataM  pMnn 
dua««tlMlOMU*aofia*R)U«HU  tba  guial  topagnjikj  of  Um  pl»*a  II  Li  ■ 
bBUuato  aid  ha*  &  fr»yoimilat  ftppauaa**. 
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ao  sbnatlMice  of  cokl  for  severftl  eztenrive  collieries  oa  thi>  magnificeDt  coil  prop- 
erty, the  valne  of  which  cannot  now  be  proper);  appreoiMted. 

The  accompanying  Tertical  section  tlluBtrates  the  number,  thickneBB  and  relatiTC 
position  of  the  coal-beds  in  the  soothem  or  deep  basin.    Thpre  are  ten  workable 
—  fteams  proved,  two  of  these,  T  and  H,  or  the  Orchards,  are  red 

<uh,  and  in  all  probabilitj  a  portion  of  B,  or  the  Back  moDo- 
toin,  is  also  red-ash ',  while  the  Beams  below  it  are  of  that  color, 
hot  the  coal  partakes  of  the  white-ash  variety  io  character 
and  appearance.  The  primrose,  or  G,  is  known  in  this  region 
aa  the  "  Uahanoy  Vein ;"  it  ia  generally  a  Sne  white-ash  bed, 
and  is  here  in  its  beat  condition.  The  Holmes,  or  F,  is  here 
known  as  the  "  seven  foot ;"  a  tannel  has  been  driven  to  it  from 
the  Mammoth,  and  is  continued  to  the  Hahanoy,  O.  The 
Mammoth  itself,  as  shown  by  the  section  on  the  next  page,  is 
a  splendid  bed,  twenty-five  to  thirty-Sve  feet  in  thickness, 
almost  pare  coal ;  and  is,  perhaps,  more  prodnctive  than  this 
at  many  points,  where  it  is  found  in  excessive  enlargements. 
The  dip  of  this  scam,  its  purity  from  slate,  and  the  solid 
character  of  the  "  roof  "  or  top  slate,  render  it  available  to  the 
most  economical  mode  of  mining  that  can  be  practiced — thai 
known  as  "rnns."  Id  this  mode,  enough  of  the  broken,  or 
loose  coal,  remains  in  the  "breast"  to  keep  it  foil  and  the 
miners  op  to  their  work  ;  but  as  the  excavated  coal  reqaires 
more  than  its  original  space,  when  io  the  solid,  abonl  one-half 
of  the  coal  "cut"  by  the  miners  is  drawn  from  the  "breast," 
as  the  work  progresses  upwards.  Thos,  when  the  miners  have 
finished  their  work  in  a  breast,  it  will  Btill  remain  full  of  coal. 
and  six  months  or  a  yi'ar  maybe  required  to  draw  it;  sioce 
each  breast  contains  10,000  cnbicyardsof  space,  and  produces 
about  10,000  tons  of  coal  altogether.  The  advantages  of  thii' 
mode  of  mining  are,  economy  in  production,  and  regularilj 
ID  work.  The  mine  always  contaios  ready  coal  enough  to 
keep  everything  in  active  operation,  though  the  miners  may 
remain  idle  for  months ;  it  was  estimated,  at  one  time,  that 
from  80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  the  breast ; 
there  are,  however,  bnt  few  localities  where  this  mode  can  be 
Euccessfally  made  use  of. 
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The  gkidmore,  D,  Oamna,  C,  and  Bnck  monntain,  B.  arc 
all  good  workable  seams ;  the  latter  being  sixteen  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  a  magnificent  bed  of  coal,  almost  equal  to 
the  Mammoth. 

The  Locnstdale  colliery  may  be  cooaidered  a  model  estab- 
lishment; since  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  Fan  YentilatioD 
was  adopted,  and  the  first  to  adopt  machinery  and  improve- 
ments to  render  a  single  slope  capable  of  producing  1,000  tons 
of  coal  pet  ton.  Such  an  enormous  capacity  would  have  beea 
thought  impossible  a  few  years  ago,  and  eveu  now.  we  God 
many  who  donbt  the  possibilily  of  its  accomplishmenL 
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But  there  ue  now  several  other  slopes  in  coarse  of  derelopmeot  which  will  be 
above  this  capacity.,  -For  instance,  we  maj  nante  the  Now  Boston  s|op&  Much 
nechanical  ingeaoity  and  engineering  skill  are  displayed  at  this  rigan  Kt. 

colliery,  not  only  in  the  general  plan  and  development  or  the 
mines,  bat  particniarly  In  the  antonatic  regalarity  with  which  the 
heavy  mine  cars  are  drawn  op  a  distance  of  six  hnndred  feet  and 
(hot  off  to  the  "  damp,"  at  the  rate  of  one  every  two  minutes,  with- 
ont  manual  exertion.  One  thoosand  tons  of  coal  can  thus  be 
raised  readily  io  ten  hours. 

There  are  two  coal  breakers  at  this  colliery,  which  are  fully 
capable  of  preparing  the  prodactions  of  the  mEoet.  The  general 
present  capacity  of  the  colliery  may  be  safely  pnt  down  at  7S0 
tons  per  day,  which  may,  however,  be  increased  to  1,000  tons, 
with  adequate  transportation  from  the  mines  to  the  mirtets. 
Daring  1865  only  62,709  tons  were  prodaced.  bat  the  mines  were 
Dearly  half  the  time  idle  and  never  worked  beyond  half  their  capa- 
city, on  account  of  the  frequent  smpeniiona  and  the  want  of  cart 
on  the  leading  lines. 

The  steam  capacity  for  pumping  water,  hoisting  and  preparing 
coal,  and  other  purposes,  is  abont  600  horse  power,  and  fully 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  mines.  The  veotilatioa  is  prodnced 
by  an  eihaustiog  hn,  first  erected  at  this  colliery,  by  J.  Louden 
Beadle,  the  company's  general  snperintendent,  in  1831,  on  the 
strength  of  experiments  previously  instituted,  and  which  has  been  in  Huccessfal 
operation  ever  since.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  practical  application  of  the 
snctioB  fan  to  mine  ventilation,  and  the  inventor — Mr.  Beadle — has  been  granted  a 
patent  on  its  nse.  This  mode  of  ventilation  is  perfect.  It  will  keep  the  deepest, 
most  extensive  and  gaseoni  nines,  free  from  fire-gas  and  noxious  vapors,  and  in 
perfect  satiety,  as  far  as  danger  from  gases  are  concerned,  provided  the  air  conrsei 
are  properly  constracted,  which  is  essential  in  all  mining  operations.  The  system  of 
tan  ventilation  now  In  nse  has  been  copied  from  Locustdale. 

In  view  of  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  the  Locnstdale  Coal  Company,  ta 
the  extent  and  character  of  their  coal  lands ;  the  nnmber  and  siie  of  their  coal-beds ; 
the  great  aggregate  thickness  of  available  coal ;  the  favorable  position  of  both  seams 
and  basins  for  mining  operations,  and  the  improvement,  capacity  and  perfection  of 
their  mining  machinery,  their  lands  and  mines  may  be  classed  among  the  very  best 
in  the  Anthracite  regions,  and  second  to  none  in  value,  availability  and  economy. 
Of  the  characters  of  the  coal,  we  need  only  say  there  is  no  better. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Locustdale  Coal  Company  are : 

PrtndetU, 
QEOBUB  H.  POTTS. 


Treantrar, 
FBAN0I8  JAQUE8. 


Bteralarj/, 
THEODOBB  p.  EHOBT. 


Dirteton, 
Oxonoi  H.  Pons,  J.  Wilet  EoiiDma, 

GcoaoB  B.  UrroH,  Addison  Chiu>, 

S.  ExDioon  Pa«BODT. 
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CABBONDALE  DISTRICT. 

Vol.  t,  9  m  8  cm  Utr. 

DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 

bidndlng  the  Comptny's  Leu«M  and  Contneton, 


Praiidetit ...GEOBG&  TALBOT  OLTPHANT....N«w  York. 

Secretary JAMES  C.  HARTT " 

Treamrer J.  N.  SEYMOUB 

O«mrel8uf€rinieiuknt..TB0MAS  DICKSON Sennton.  Pa. 

Sup't  CoalDt^rttaent...E.  W.WESTON Providence,  P». 

■'     Railroad     "        .  ..R.  MANVILLE Carbondale,  Pa. 

••     Canal  "        ...C.  F.YOUNG Honesdala,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  OF  MINES  FOR  1864. 

Oorapanr'B  Uinea 650,000 

OoDtrnctors' Mines 230,000 B60,000 

Average  capacitj  at  Minea  of  Company  and  Contracton, 

and  Railroad  Traneportation 1,000,000 

ATerage  capacity  at  Mines  of  Compaoj  and  Contractors, 

and  Canal  TnnBportation 2,000,000 

MACHINERY. 

ESgfat  HoIfUng  En^et  and  two  Water  Wbeels,  aggregate  Horse-power — aaj  410 

Fonr  Pnmpiog  Engines  and  aiz  "  "  ■'  "  430 

Six  Breaker  Engines,  aggregate  Herse-poirtr "  26a 

Total  Horsfr-power 1,10S 

ht<***  bsilt  W  MikMB  HuafMtBilsB  Caupur  of  itonatoB— «lh«r  mUUktij  ij  DdM^n  u< 
BDdKn  Cftsal  CmBpftnr. 

32  miles  mside  mining  back ;  2  miles  eittaide  mining  track ;  16  loaded  track 
planes,  100  horse-power  eaok ;  9  light  track  planes,  75  bone-power  mA  ;  4  grant; 
track  planeit  4  locomotiTM;  68  miles  gravity  track;  6  miles  looonotiVe  track; 
108  miles  of  canal ;  2,000  coal  cart  and  500  boats. 
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PBOPUPXION  IW  IS^. 

Btatement  of  the  wnomt  of  Goal  mined  and  forwarded  on  th6  Railroad  of  tliis  Gom- 
panj  for  the  year  ending  December  15th,  1865»  with  the  atnfoes  nAienee  reoeired : 

Toas.  Tom. 

Carbondale,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Ganal  Company's  Mines . .  255,735  . . 
Olyphant,  **  "  ♦*  "     ..  174,850  .. 

Providence,         "  "  "  "     ..  134.589  .. 

565,174 

Rnshdale,  John  Jermyn 65,171  . . . 

Archbald,  Eaton  A  Go 81,781  . . . 

Archbald,  Boston  and  Lackawanna  Goal  Gompany 63,488  . . . 

Dickson,  Elk  Hill  Colli  Company 36,480  ... 

.,.,  246,920 


Total  fot  1865 812,094 

Total  for  1864. ,. . .  886»641 


Decrease  in  1865 74,747 

E.  W.  WBSTON,  SuperinimdmU. 


PBODUOTION  OP  COAL  PEE  CAPITA. 

Through  the  kindness  of  K  W.  Weston,  Esq.,  Saperintendent  of  the  Coal  Depart- 
ment, we  give  the  statistics  of  this  Company's  production  for  the  Month  of  May, 
1865,  showing  the  production  per  hand,  inside  and  oatside. 

M       Is       4     tf     3t     fi  S 


;9  i 


t  If  ii 

it     I!     %3     I 


i    I.  1'    ^  i»  11   U  1.      I 


Del.  and  Hudson  Co.'B  Mines 888    888     87    liO    886    218    90     858    186     04,616 

Contractoft  and  Lessees 800    896     44      68    106    848    ..     879     74     86,589 


»        9 


ToUl 686    684    181    198    881    461    90  1881    810    101,165 


Showing  an  average  production  of  about  500  tona  per  annusi  to  eaohi  hand  em- 
ployed, inside  and  outside. 

'This  production,  however,  will  not  hold  good  through  the  year,  since  muoh  leas  k 
done  IS' the  winter  months.  The  production  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming 
Begion  per  ci4>ita  per  annum  was  260  tons  in  1866,  and  the  entire  Antbraoite 
Begions  256  tons,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  time  the  mines  were  Idle  en  aooowxt  of 
strikes,  Ac    Abont  300  tons  per  capita  per  annum  is  the  average  osoal  production. 
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APPBITDIX. 


LACKAWANNA  REGION. 


No.  4* 

ELK  HILL  COAL  COMPANY. 

Elk  Hill  colliery,  at  Dickson,  in  Blakely 
township,  on  lands  owned  by  Central  Coal 
Company,  on  Primrose,  above  water 
level:  Steam-power,  30  horse  breaker; 
average  capacity,  70,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  36,480  tons. 

SCRANTON  DISTRICT. 

Vo.  5. 

HUNT,  DAVIS  k  CO. 

(Now  Roaring  Brook  Coal  Company.) 

Roaring  Brook  mines,  near  Scranton, 
above  water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain, 
Gamma  and  Skidmore,  (H,  I,  K,  Scranton 
nomenclature:)  Stean-power,  20  horse; 
capacity,  about  25,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865, 11,814  tons. 

No.  6. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 

Ten  collieries  near  Scranton,  (not  in- 
cluding two  near  Plymouth,)  on  Manir 
moth,  Primrose  and  Diamond,  (G,  E  and 
D,  Scranton  nomenclature,)  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  600  horse ;  capacity, 
about  800,000  tons  per  annum;  produc- 
tion in  1864,  652,000  tons,  including  Bos- 
ton and  Jersey  mines  at  Plymouth;  in 
1865,  579,615  tons. 

No.  7. 

LACKAWANNA  IRON  AND  COAL 
COMPANY. 

Pine  Brook  and  other  mines,  above 
water  level,  near  Scranton,  on  Buck 
Mountain  and  Gamma,  (K,  I :)  Capacity, 
200,000  tons  per  annum ;  use  all  the  lump 
and  large  sises  of  coal  at  their  furnaces 
and  rolling  mills. 


No.  8. 

SUSQUEHANNA  AND  WYOMING 
VALLEY  RAILROAD  AND  COAL 
COMPANY. 

Two  collieries  below  Scranton,  above 
water  level,  coal  seams  not  identified: 
Steam-power,  115  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  In  1865. 
56,443  tons. 

No.  9. 
MYRA  J.  CLARK. 

**Judson  Clark's  mines,"  near  Provi- 
deuce,  below  water  level,  on  MammoUi 
and  Skidmore,  (H  and  G:)  Capacity, 
.50,000  tons  per  annum. 

No.  10. 
S.  T.  SCRANTON  &  CO. 

Oxford  Mines,  Hyde  Park,  below  water 
level,  on  Primrose,  (E,  Scranton  nomen- 
clature :)  Capacity,  100,000  tons  per  an- 
num. 

No.  11. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  COAL  CO. 

<*  Howell's  mines,"  Hyde  Park,  below 
water  level,  on  Primrose,  or  Scranton,  E, 
vein :  Steam-power,  85  horse ;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum. 

No.  19. 
A.  S.  WASHBURN. 

Above  water  level,  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

No.  18. 
PHINNEY  A  SCHOTT. 

Greenwood  mines,  below  Scrantoa, 
above  water  level :  Capacity,  80,000  tons 
per  annum. 
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WYOMING  REGION. 


No.  14. 
PITT8T0N  DISTRICT. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 

Thirteen  collieries  near  Pittotoh,  below 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Steam- 
power,  870  horse;  .production  in  1864, 
759,544;  in  1865,  577,482  tons. 

No.  .16^ 
GROVE  BROTHERS. 

Above  Pitt8ton,  drift  on  lower,  veins : 
Production  in  1865, 15,723  tons. 

No.  16. 

HANCOCK  k  FOLEY, 

(Now  Spearing,  Foley  Sc  Curtis.) 

Rough  and  Ready  colliery,  above  Pitts- 
ton,  on  Mammoth  vein,  below  water  level : 
Steam-power,  60  horse ;  capacity,  30,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
12,585  tons. 

No.  16. 
MERCUR  &  CO. 

Thompkin's  Shaft  colliery,  below  Pitts- 
ton,  on  Mammoth,  below  water  level: 
Steam-power,  95  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Twin  shaft  colliery,  above  Pittston,  on 
Mammoth,  below  water  level:  Steam- 
power,  35  horse;  capacity,  40,000  tons 
per  annum;  production  in  1865,  70,326 
tons. 

No.  17. 
JAMES  FREELAND. 

In  Pittston,  above  water  level. 

NalS. 
DAVID  MORGAN. 

Three  collieries :  Morgan  colliery,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  Arom  Kingston  Depot, 
below  water  lerel.  Hteam-power,Nl06 
horse ;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum. 
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Columbia  colliery,  in  Pittston  town 
ship,  thjree  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Lt  &  B.  R.  R.  Depot,  above  water  level : 
Steam-power,  40  horse ;  capacity,  40,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Beaver  colliery,  in  Pittston,  above  and 
below  water  level :  Steam-power,  40  horse ; 
capacity,  30,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  27,499  tons. 

No.  19. 
MERCUR  A  FRISBIB. 

Three  collieries :  Eagle  Shaft  colliery, 
Seneca  colliery.  Ravine  colliery,  in  Pitts- 
ton, below  water  level,  on  Mammoth : 
Steam-power,  181  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
26,300  tons. 

No.  20. 
BUTLER  COAL  COMPANY. 

Butler  colliery,  in  Pittston  township, 
on  lands  of  Butler  Coal  Company,  below 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Steam- 
power,  70  horse;  capacity,  50,000  tons 
per  annum ;  production  in  1865,  22,040 
tons. 

No.  21. 

MARYLAND  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

COMPANY. 

Old  Benedict  and  Alton  mines,  near 
Pittston,  above  and  below  water  level,  on 
Mammoth:  Steam-power,  15  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 30,000  tons. 

No.  22. 
ABBAM  PRICE. 

Price's  colliery,  Pittston,  Pa.,  on  land 
of  A«  Price,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth vein :  Capacity,  20,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  production  in  1865, 11,437  tons. 

No*  28. 
EVERHABT  COAL  COMPANY. 

Everhart  colliery,  near  Pittston,  oa 
land  of  Everhart  Coal  Company,  above 
water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain  vein: 
New  concern  in  coarse  of  development 


WYOMING  KEGION. 


THE  UNION  COAL  COMPANY. 
Thia  conipaii7  oim  2,000  acres  of  land,  1,000  of  which  is  richly  ODderUid  nitb 
coal,  and  1.000  is  covered  with  valiiable  timber.  They  operate  three  esteoEive 
collieries  i  the  "  Ke;stoDe,"  at  or  near  Locnstdale,  in  the  Mahano;  Region ;  the 
"ChaaDcef,"  near  Plynooth,  aod  a  new  colliery,  in  coarse  at  development,  near 
Wilkesbarre,  in  the  Wyoming  Region.  The  "  Tunnel  colliery''  was  formerly  owned 
Nid  worked  by  the  same  company,  bat  it  hia  recently  been  disposed  of  t«  the 
Schaylkill  Mutual  Coal  Company. 

THE  KBTSTONE  COLLIERY 
is  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Locnstdale  basin,  and  on  the  same  coal-beds  which  are 
worked  by  the  Locnstdale  Coal  Company  on  their  soath  dips.  The  character  and 
extent  of  this  basin  will  be  foond  folly  discussed  in  the  body  of  this  book,  in  the 
general  description  of  the  Hahanoy  Region — the  application  ia  as  pertinent  to  the 
Keystone  as  to  the  Locnstdale  colliery. 

The  present  operations  at  this  colliery  are  above  water  level,  by  two  drifts  on  the 
Mammoth,  oj  a  water  level  gangway  and  a  coniiter  tevel  on  the  Dpper  range  ol 
breasts.  The  height  of  "breasting,"  which  ranges  from  ISO  t«  200  yards,  is  too 
great  to  be  worked  by  a  single  range  of  breasts,  therefore  they  are  divided  into 
the  apper  and  lower  levels,  The  "  ran"  is  one  mile  west,  above  the  nataral 
drainage,  and  one  mik  west  and  900  yards  east,  below,  on  the  Mammoth ;  bat  on  the 
underlying  seams,  the  Skldmore,  Buck  Honntain,  Ac,  the  "  ran"  is  2,660  yards  east 
and  west. 

It  is  claimed  that  coal  enoagh  remains  above  water  level,  in  this  colKory,  to  last 
for  ten  yean,  with  an  average  production  of  600  tons  per  d^.  iriiik  the 
quantity  below  water  level,  to  the  centre  of  the  basin,  is  iinimiiii.     Tht  calcolatioo 
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of  the  prodaction  mayTbe  appro  Anately  made,  by  adopting  tile  angles  and  measnre- 
ments  giTen  in  figure  i^8,  page  210,  while  the  number  and  relatiye  position  and  thick- 
ness of  the  ooaUbeds  are  given  in  figure  59,  page  212. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  Keystone  colliery  is  about  500  tons  per  day.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  1,000  tons  per  day  can  be  produced  from  this  single  col- 
liery, by  operating  both  above  and  below  water  level,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  The  steam  capacity  is  170  horse-power.  The  character  of  the  coal  is  well 
established,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  J.  Louden  Beadle's  exhaust  fan  is  used 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  is  perfect. 

No.  40. 
THE  OHAUNCBY  COLLIERY. 

This  colliery  is  located  near  Plymouth,  in  the  Wyoming  Region.  It  is  on  the 
Grand  Tunnel,  or  Buck  Mountain  bed,  which  is  here  a  fine  seam  of  twenty-five  feet 
thickness.  The  mines  consist  of  both  slope  and  shaft ;  the  steam-power  is  100  horse, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  colliery  about  50,000  tons  per  annum. 

NEW  COLLIERY  AT  THE  WILCOX  OPENING. 

This  colliery  is  located  on  Mill  Creek,  a  short  distance  east  of  Wilkesbarre,  on  a 
large  coal  estate  recently  purchased  by  the  Union  Coal  Company.  From  a  late 
examination,  we  conclude  all  the  seams  from  G  to  A  to  exist  on  this  property.  A 
rfope  has  been  simk  on  a  fourteen  feet  bed,  which  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  celebrated  Baltimore  bed,  or  the  Mammoth,  while  an  overlying  seam  of  nine 
feet,  only  separated  by  twenty  feet  of  slate,  appears  to  be  a  ''  split"  of  the  same. 

The  slope  is  390  yards  in  length,  on  an  an^e  of  eight  degrees.  This  distance  is 
divided  into  four  lifts  of  about  250  feet  each,  with  eight  gangways,  on  the  Baltimore 
bed,  and  an  equal  number,  if  so  desired,  on  the  upper  seam,  connected  by  tunnels 
with  the  slope.  These  four  lifts,  in  the  same  slope,  are  operated  at  the  same  time 
by  a  new  and  peculiar  arrangement  A  train  of  nx  mine  ears,  of  about  two  tons 
e«eh,  mre  drawn  up  at  once,  so  that  twelve  tons  of  coal  will  be  hoisted  in  the  same 
length  of  time  required  to  lift  a  single  car  the  same  distance  by  the  old  and 
g«neraNy  used  plan. 

This  colliery  is  designed  and  erected  with  the  intention  and  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  and  shipping  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  which  can  easily  be  done  from  this 
one  slope ;  but  should  a  larger  production  be  required,  there  is  ample  room  on  the 
property  for  several  collieries  of  equal  proportion,  while  a  shaft  will  be  required  to 
develope  the  deeper  coal  of  the  underlying  seams  at  this  colliery.  The  steam-power 
is  250  horse,  and  the  breaker  capacity  calculated  to  meet  the  prodnctioos  of  the  mine. 

Of  the  character  of  this  coal  we  need  not  speak,  since  the  Baltimore  coal-bed,  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Wilksbarre,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  moet 
excellent  coal,  which  is  equal  to  any  that  goes  to  market,  wiUiout  exeeptios. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Union  Coal  Company  are : 

FreitdmiUy 
B.  A-  QUINTARD. 

WM.  MACFARLANE.  8.  L.  CROSBY 

IHreetori, 

B.  A.  QTHNTARD,  H.  T.  LIVINGSTON.  KDWABD  L.  BAKER 

FRANCIS  SKIDDT.  JCNUfiPH  IL  dKIDMORE,  N,  L.  MoCRBADT, 

OEOBQE  W.  BLDBB.  H.  H.  Fisbxb,  OmmU  AgeiiL 
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T.  Sc  W.  LEY8H0N. 

Bowkley  k  Leysboo's  mioeB,  near  Pitts- 
ton,  above  and  below  water  level,  on 
Primrose  and  Mammoth:  Steam-power 
20  horse. 

WILKESBARRE  DISTRICT. 

ITo.  26. 

WYOMING   COAL   AND   TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPANY. 

Bnrrongh's  colliery,  three  miles  north 
of  Wilkesbarre,  below  water  level,  on 
Mammoth  vein :  Steam-power,  70  horse ; 
capacity,  75,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  36,051  tons. 

No.  26. 
H.  B.  HILLMAN. 

Hillman's  mines,  on  HoUenback's  land, 
above  Wilkesbarre,  above  water  level,  on 
Primrose  vein :  Production  in  1865,  7,408 
tons. 

Vo.  27. 
BALTIMORE  COAL  COMPANY. 

Three  collieries,  on  Mammoth  vein, 
above  and  below  water  level,  near  Wilkes- 
barre :  Steam-power,  400  horse ;  capacity, 
1,000  tons  per  day ;  production  in  1864, 
133,953  tons ;  in  1865, 128,575  tons. 

Vo.  28. 
OONSOUDATBD  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Now  Wilksbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Co.) 

Seven  collieries,  near  Wilkesbarre,  on 
Buck  Mountain,  Mammoth  and  Orchard 
veins,  above  and  below  water  level: 
Steam-power,  815  horse ;  capacity^  500,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1864, 
226,012  tons;  iu  1865,  225,154  tons, 
(Lee's  colliery,  at  Nanticoke,  is  leased  by 
this  company,  and  is  the  only  one  on  the 
Buck  Mountain  bed.) 


*  Vo.  29. 

AUDENRIBD  COAL  &  IMPROVE. 
MBNT  COMPANY. 

Audenried  colliery,  near  Wilkesbarre, 
below  water  level,  on  Mammoth,  &c.: 
Steam-power,  200  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1864, 
15,703  tons ;  in  1865,  33,405  tons. 

Vo,  30. 
FRANKLIN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Old  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  near 
Wilkesbarre,  below  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth vein :  Steam-power,  200  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 50,000 ;  production  in  1864,  29,333 
tons ;  in  1865,  41,942  tons. 

No.  31. 
LANDMESSER  &  CO. 

Colliery  near  Wilkesbarre,  below  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  vein:  Production, 
18,489  tons. 

Vo.  32. 

LEHIGH  AND   SUSQUEHANNA 
COAL  COMPANY. 

Colliery  near  Wilkesbarre,  below  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  and  Primrose  veins : 
Steam-power,  136  horse ;  capacity,  400 
tons  per  day ;  production  in  1864^  20,896 
tons ;  in  1865,  31,859  tons. 

Vo.84. 
NEWPORT  COAL  COMPANY. 

New  concern :  Not  developed ;  iu  lower 
end  of  Wyoming  or  Newport  Valley,  on 
Mammoth  and  lower  veins. 

Vo.40. 

UNION  COAL  COMPANY. 

New  mines  on  Mill  Creek,  south-east 
of  Wilkesbarre :  Slope  on  Mammoth,  not 
yet  complete.  (For  further  information 
in  regard  to  these  mines,  see  No.  37,  Msp 
hanoy  Region,  and  a  special  description, 
on  another  page.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  KINES. 

WYOMING  REGION. 
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Vo.  36. 

PLYMOUTH  DISTRICT. 

KINGSTON  COAL  COMPANY. 

Near  Kiogston,  below  water  level, 
(mines  fall  of  water  at  time  of  visit:) 
Steam-power,  115  borse. 

No.  6— See  Map. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 

Boeton  mines,  near  Plymouth,  above 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Steam- 
power,  30  borse;  capacity,  100,000  tons 
per  annum. 

Jersey  mines,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein:  Capacity,  60,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Ka  87. 

SHAWNEE  COAL  COMPANY. 

Shawnee  mines,  near  Plymouth,  above 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annom;  production  in 
1865,  27,296  tons. 

Nos.  36  and  88. 

J.  LANQDON  k  CO. 

(Now  H.  S.  Mbbcur  k  Co.) 

Sweatland  Colliery  and  Gaylord  mines, 
both  below  water  level,  on  Mammoth  and 
Primrose  veins :  Steam-power,  186  horse ; 
capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  39,911  tons. 

■    No.  80. 
WASHINGTON  COAL  COMPANY, 

Near  Nanticoke,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein:  Steam-power,  25 
borse ;  production  in  1865, 15,456  tons. 

Ho.  40* 
UNION  COAL  COMPANY. 

Old  Chauncey  mines,  near  Plymouth : 
Shaft  and  Blope,  on  Grand  Tunnel  or 


Buck  Mountain  vein;  steam-power,  40 
horse  breaker  engine ;  production  in  1865, 
18,012  tons. 

(See  No.  40,  Wilkesbarre  Districti  and 
No.  37,  Mahanoy  Region.) 

Na  41. 
WATERMAN  k  BEAVER 

(David  Morgan.) 

Montour  colliery,  near  Nanticoke,  above 
and  below  water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein : 
Steam-power,  100  horse ;  capacity,  25,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
8,863  tons. 

Ho.  48. 

WEST  BRANCH  COAL  COMPANY. 

Colliery  near  Nanticoke,  above  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  vein;  Steam-power, 
40  horse.  * 

Ho.  48. 
GRAND  TUNNEL  COAL  CO., 

Near  Nanticoke,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein. 

Ho.  44. 

HARVIE  BROTHERS. 

Near  Nanticoke,  above  water  level,  on 

3uck  Mountain  vein:   Steam-power,  12 

horse ;  capacity,  30,000  tons  per  annum : 

production  in  1865,  11,852. 

Ho.  46. 
CAREY  AND  HART. 

NearShickshenny,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein. 
(New  oi^ei^tion,  not  fully  developed.) 

Ha  46. 
SALEM  COAL  COMPANY. 

Rocky  Mountain  colliery,  near  Shick- 
shenny,  above  water  level,  on  Buck  Moun- 
tain vein. 
NEW  ENGLAND  COAL  COMPANY. 
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WYOMING  AND  LACKAWANNA  REGIONS. 

We  mast  bere  call  attention  to  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  collieries,  not  only 
in  this  but  in  other  regions,  as  entirely  arbitrary.  Borne  have  retamed  a  M^  esti- 
mate, while  others  are  moch  too  high^  This  will  explain  why  the  capacity  of  several 
comparatively  small  operations  are  retamed  as  greater  than  that  of  mnch  larger 
establishments.  The  general  capacity,  however,  as  given,  could  be  nearly  approii- 
mated,  if  the  demand  and  the  means  of  transportation  were  equal  to  the  mining 
capacity. 

We  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  respective  shipments  of  the  operators 
in  the  Northern  Anthracite  field  than  by  the  Revenue  Commissioners'  returns ;  but 
while  these  give  the  total  correctly,  the  respective  prodaction  of  the  mines  vary 
widely,  since  the  large  shippers  buy  from  the  smaller  producers.  For  instance,  the 
shipmetits  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Bailroad  Company  are  taxed 
as  937,631,  while  their  mine  production  was  only  579,615  tons  in  1865,  leaving 
358,016  tons  purchased  from  other  mines.  The  same  policy  has  been  pursued  by 
other  large  companies,  consequently  the  Commissioners'  returns  do  not  give  the  foil 
production  of  the  smaller  coal  producers.  We  give,  however,  a  list  of  the  shippers, 
as  found  on  the  Assessor's  books,  with  the  exception  of  those  formerly  given  and 
located  on  the  map. 


LACKAWANNA  AND  WYOMING  REGIONS. 


OARBONDALB. 

Tom. 

James  Nickol 2,670 

John  Oakly 603 

S.  S.  Clark 2,568 

Elias  Palmer 15.0 

J.  P.  Williams  and  Sons 806 

0.  W.  Spangenberg 97 

ARCHIBALD. 

Wm.  Shea  &  Co 129 

W.  D.  A  D.  B.  Moore 2,419 

SORANTON. 

Bapp  ic  Bowen 5,760 

F.  J.  &  J.  Williama 1,760 

Christian  Scherer 1,459 

PBOVIDENCE. 

Joseph  Church 1,214 

Lackawanna  Coal  Company 89 

Charles  Edwards 258 

Flynn  &  Morris 263 

Griffin&Bitner 50 

Hughes  k  Abel 243 

F.  B.  Marsh 624 

Giles  Leach 466 

Wm.  Henry 105 

Michael  Rock 537 

Williams  &  McFarlane 229 

KVan  Storch 270 

J.  T.  Heatherby  &  Co : . .  65 


BLAKELY. 
Martin  Crippin 151 

HYDE  PARK. 

Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna  Coal 
and  Iron  Company 5,693 

PITTSTON. 

Shiffer  &  Lacoe 849 

De  Witt  A  Salisbury 5,563 

KINGSTON. 

C.S.Maltby 4,817 

J,  D.  &  H.  M.  Hoyt 469 

James  P.  Atherton 243 


WILKESBARRE. 

Parish  k  Thomas 8,210 

Warrior  Run  Coal  Company 780 

Rodman  Merritt 350 

J.R-Stark 200 

PLYMOirrH. 

Ira  Davenport 858 

New  England  Coal  Company 12,507 

H.  S.  Mercur  ic  Co.  (successor  to 

Langdon) 17,302 

R.  N.Smith 1,500 

James  Nicholas 500 

SHEIKSHENNY. 
A.  A.  Church 106 


DBSCBIP7I0N  OP  MINES. 

FIRSX  OR  SOUTHERN  COAL  FIELD. 
LEHIGH  DISTRICT. 


'^-'^.'-^'■^..-''^.. 


na.17. 
LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
The  coiJ  Itndi  of  thU  Oompuij  extend  firom  a  point  nenr  Tnm«qiin  to  the  eutern 
extKmilj  of  the  First,  or  Soothern  Anthracite  Ooal  Field,  and  contaiiia  6,000  acres. 
Their  minet  ue  the  "  Eut  Lehigh,"  "  Room  Ban,"  "  Sammit  Hit),"  "  Panther 
Greek,"  and  "Tamaqna."  We  ioclnde,  however,  noder  Number  17,  as  marked  on 
the  map,  onlf  the  "  Bast  Lehigh,"  "  Sammit  Hill,"  aod  "  Panther  Creek  "  Hiaea. 
There  are  Mven  collieries  in  operation  at  these  mines,  on  the  Back  Hoantain  and 
Mammoth  TeiDS,  with  2,485  honte^tean-power,  and  a  capacitj  of  about  500,000  tons 
per  anoom.  The  prodaction  of  1863,  was  410,680  tons ;  1864,  373,104  toos ;  1865, 
408,171  Ions.    The  total  production  of  Lehigh  Coal  and  Narigation  lands  is : 

To«i.     c. 

From  Bammit  Mines,  b;  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co 408,171.16 

From  Snmmit  Dirt  Heaps,  leased 3,642.12 

From  Boom  Ban  Mines,         "      79,753.08 

From  Tamaqna        "  "      19,535.07 

From  Greenwood     "  "      6,022.02 

ToUlfor  1860 617,025.07 
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No.  18. 
DOUGLASS,  SKEER  ic  CO. 

Boom  Ban  mines,  at  Nesquehoning, 
on  Buck  Mountain  and  Mammoth  veina : 
Two  collieries  below  water  level ;  steam- 
power,  800  horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons 
per  annum ;  production  in  1864,  86,700 
tons ;  in  1865,  79,753  tons. 

Ho.  10. 
MOSS,  WOOD  ic  CO. 

Tamaqua  Lehigh  mines,  near  Tama- 
qua,  on  Mammoth  vein,  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  135  horse ;  capacity, 
50,000  tons  per  annum ;  production  in 
1864,  34,865  tons ;  in  1865,  19,535  tons. 

TAMAQUA  DISTRICT. 

No.  1. 

GREENWOOD  COAL  COMPANY. 

Greenwood  mines,  west  of  Tamaqua, 
above  and  below  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth, (all,  or  most  of  the  Anthracite 
seams  to  I,  or  Diamond,  existing  on  the 
property:)  Steam-power,  190  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 100,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1864,  56,375  tons ;  in  1865,  71,369 
tons. 

No.  8. 

JOHNSON  Sc  OBMBOD. 

At  D,  east  colliery  north  of  Tamaqua, 
on  lower  veins,  above  water  level :  Steam- 
power,  30  horse;  capacity,  20,000  tons 
per  annum ;  production  in  1864, 19,456 
tons ;  in  1866, 13,618  tons. 

No.  3. 
GEORGE  BBOWN. 

(Now  Whbtmobb  &  Moss.) 

At  High  mines^  north  of  Tamaqua,  on 
Primrose,  (Tamaqua  F,)  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  100  horse ;  capacity, 
30,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865, 13,872  tons. 

No.  4. 
RATCLIFPE  A  RALSTON. 

At  C,  West  mines,  Tamaqua,  below 
water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain :  Produc- 
tion in  1865,  5,640  tons. 


Np.  5. 

LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL  AND 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
Fire  collieries,  including  Shaft  colliery 
at  Tamaqua,  and  Buckville  colliery,  west 
of  Tamaqua,  below  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth, or  E:  Steam-power,  760  horse; 
capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,>  48,389  tons. 

No.  6. 
GEOBGE  W.  COLE. 

Beevesdale  mines,  west  of  Tamaqua, 
on  Mammoth,  above  water  level :  Steam> 
power,  20  horse;  capacity,  50,000  tons 
per  annum;  production  in  1865,  13,170 
tons. 

POTTSVILLE  DISTRICT. 

No.  8. 

MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED 

COAL  COMPANY. 

Three  collieries:  Tuscarora  coIlieTy 
and  Smith  colliery,  near  Tuscarora; 
tunnel  at  Tuscarora  colliery,  commenced 
in  Palmer  (H)  and  driven  through  Mam- 
moth to  Skidmore,  above  water  level; 
steam-power,  30  horse;  slope  at  Smith 
colliery  on  Mammoth ;  steam-power,  170 
horse. 

Hickory  colliery,  at  St  Clair,  and  New 
Hickory  Shaft  colliery,  at  Wadesville. 

(See  description,  further  on  page  765.) 

No.  0. 
HENRY  GUITBRMAN. 

Coal  Hill  colliery,  above  New  Phila- 
delphia, on  Valley  Furnace  Tract:  Slope 
210  yards  long,  on  Bkidmore;  steam- 
power,  50  horse  power ;  capacity  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1065, 
16,074  tons. 

*  No.  11. 
FOSTER  &  SILLIMAN. 

No.  11. 
.  HINE,  LORE  &  CO. 

Gate  Vein  colliery,  on  Valley  Fur- 
nace Tract,  above  New  Philadelphia: 
Production  in  1865,  3991  tons. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  JONES. 
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Vo.  18. 
RICHARD  WINLACK  &  CO. 

Two  collieries :  One  at  Silver  Creek, 
And  one  on  "  Bnsby  tract,"  above  New 
Pbriadelphia,  below  water  level,  on  H 
and  M ;  9team-power,  100  horse ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 10,591  tons. 

No.  14. 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA  COAL  MIN- 
ING COMPANY. 

Two  collieries :  Novelty  colliery,  below 
New  Philadelphia.  Slope  on  Gate  or  M, 
1,008  feet  deep ;  steam-power,  80  horse ; 
and  a  new  colliery,  known  as  the  Road's 
Shaft  colliery  at  New  Philadelphia,  on 
Gate,  258  feet  deep;  steam-power,  70 
horse ;  capacity  of  both  collieries,  50,000 
tons ;  production  in  1865,  24,565  tons. 

Ko.  16. 
KASKA  WILLIAM  COAL  CO. 

Above  Middleport,  on  Mammoth  and 
lower  veins,  (mines  on  fire ;)  production 
in  1865,  4,266  tons. 

Ha  10. 
MILLER  &  MAIZE. 

Warrenton  colliery,  near  New  Phila- 
delphia: Two  slopes,  on  Primrose  and 
Holmes ;  tunnel  proposed  to  Mammoth ; 
steam-power,  240  horse ;  capacity,  75,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
12,116  tons. 

Ko.  20. 

CHARTER  OAK  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  Bedall  &  Robinson.) 

Near  Belmont,  on  Primrose,  Orchard 
sod  Diamond,  above  and  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  100  horse ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 37,640  tons. 

No.  21. 
BELMONT  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Belmont  mines  :  Shaft  on  Tunnel  vein, 
(Gate,)  75  yards  deep ;  steam-power,  50 
horse ;  production  in  1865,  8,913  tons. 


Vo.  22. 
EAGLE  HILL  SHAFT  COAL  CO. 

Eagle  Hill  colliery,  above  Belmont: 
Two  sfaaftB  on  Mammotli  and  Seven  Foot 
Teins ;  steam-power,  110  horse ;  produc- 
tions in  1865,  30,375  tons. 

Ko.  28. 

M.  G.  HBILNER. 

(Now  Mutual  Conrumbrs'  Coal  Co.) 

Oakland  colliery,  above  Belmont,  be- 
low water  level  on  Mammoth  and  Skid- 
more:  Steam-power,  165  horse;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  4^77  tons. 

Ko.  24. 
WILLIAM  DOVEY. 

Near  Belmont,  new  plac6  on  Red  Ash 
Veins  :  production  in  1865,  5,128  tons. 

Ho.  25.  * 

FEEDER  DAM  COAL  COMPANY. 

Between  Belmont  and  St.  Clair,  place 
formerly  worked  by  Messrs.  Potts  &  Sny- 
der, on  Red  Ash  Veins;  production  in 
1865,  6,113  tons. 

Ifo.  26. 

A.  LAWTON— POTTSVILLB  GAP 
COLLIERY. 

On  the  Sharp  Mountain,  near  Potts- 
ville,  Buck  Mountain  (Barclough)  vein : 
Red-ash  coal,  above  and  below  water 
level ;  steam-power,  35  horse. 

Ho.  20. 
WILLIAM  H.  STARR. 

Peach  Mountain  colliery,  between  St. 
Clair  and  Port  Carbon,  at  Ravensdale: 
Slope  on  Primrose,  190  yards  deep ;  other 
seams  below  Primrose,  accessible  by  tun- 
nel or  shaft;  steam-power,  65  horse; 
capacity,  50,000  tons  per  aonum. 


AF1*EBDIX. 
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STAB  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  Oompkiif  omia  titt  iMies  of  two  Tery  fine  coUieriM  ;  one  m 
the  Hammoth  aod  lower  reini,  known  u  the"SiWeT  Creek  CoUiefj," 
At  SUtct  Creek,  nekr  New  PhiUdelphia;  and  the  other,  nboTC 
IfinenTille,  on  the  Jfjoe  Hill  and  Schajikill  Hkveo  Bulrond,  known 
H  the  "  Diamond  Collier;,"  on  the  Diamond  Orchards,  and  other  red- 
aah  Beams. 

SILTER  OBBEK  COLLIERY. 

Thia  colliery  is  on  the  Hammoth  vein,  30  feet  thick.  The  slope 
b  107  yards  deep,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  Skidmore  and 
"seven  foot"  are  reached  by  tnnnel.  The  machinery  consists  of 
one  60  horse  punping-engine,  one  40  horse  hoistiog-eagine.  and  a  20 
horse-power  breaker  engine.  This  colliery,  nnder  full  deTclopmeot, 
is  capable  of  producing  from  16,000  to  100,000  tons  per  annan. 

DIAMOND  COLUERY. 
This  colliery  is  opened  by  two  slopes  on  the  Diamond  vein,  with  tnnnels  propoaed 
to  the  "Morgan  Brace"  (Tracy]  Orchards,  and  other  seams.  The  machinerT  cod- 
sists  of  one  50  horse  pnmping,  one  26  horse  hoisting  and  breaking,  and  one  10  nocye- 
power  breaking-engine.  This  colliery,  nnder  fair  development,  will  prodnce  50,000 
tons  per  annom,  sod  may  be  made  to  produce  much  more. 

THE  8TJK  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  Company  was  organiied  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Jan- 
nary,  166.^,  with  a  capital  of  $360,000,  and  has  since  been  suceeBsrully  working  and 
increasing  its  capacity  for  prodaetion.  The  property  of  the  Company  is  located  is 
Scbnylkifl  coantv,  and  consiata  of  valuable  leases  of  the  celebrated  OuttermoK 
Silver  Creek  Colliery,  near  New  Philadelphia,  and  the  J}iamond  CpBiery,  near 
Hlnersville.  The  Silver  Creek  embraces  all  the  lohile-aA  coal  veins  in  the  Schnyl- 
kill  region,  known  a«  the  Bkidmore.  12  feet  thick,  the  Mammoth,  ttam  25  to  3S  feet 
thick,  and  other  smaller  veins.  The  Diamond  comprises  three  veins  of  red-oA 
coal,  vis.,  the  Diamond,  South  Diamond,  (Tracy,)  and  the  Cockle  veins,  fOrchard,) 
all  of  the  pnrest  quality.  The  Company's  improvements  consist  of  two  alapu  ana 
breakers  now  in  operation,  and  one  slope  and  breaker  not  at  present  working.  He 
machinery  employed,  and  as  above  described,  to  well  adapted  to  a  large  and  saceeaafnl 
baainesi. 

This  organiEation  presents  some  peculiar  features.  It  combines  the  muiuai  with 
the  joint  Uock  principle,  giving  to  ail  its  stockholders  the  privilege  of  receiving 
coal  at  wholesale  prices,  and  making  regular  quarterly  dividends  in  cash.  Tte 
Company  poBBesses  the  advantages  of  convenience  in  the  locality  of  its  collieries  for 
ready  and  easy  shipments ;  small  cost  of  lateral  tolls,  and  facilities  for  shipping, 
either  by  railroad  or  canal,  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  which  are  very  important 
advantages. 

This  Company  presents  some  excellent  features  in  its  organisation  and  manage- 
ment, holding  desirable  leases  on  some  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  vein*  of  coal 
in  the  county,  with  its  entire  capital  paid  in,  and  a  snrplns  of  (30,000  in  stoek,  and 
$10,000  in  the  treaanry.    The  stock  has  been  principally  taken  as  a  pemuuiant 


principally  t 
igly  profitaole 


investment,  and  promises  to  prove  an  increasingly  profitaole  one,  if  well  uaaaged, 
especially  when  the  very  large  coal  deposits  of  the  Company,  altogether  more  than 
three  miles  in  extent,  as  yet  nnopened,  shall  havebeen  developed.  The  Company 
contemplates  adding  another  breaker,  and  enlarging  its  operaLJons. 

Wk.  H.  Btajib,  &(i.,  ofNew  London,  Conn.,  who  has  several  years  <rf  practical 
experience  in  coal  mtoitlg  in  this  county,  is  Pretidenl  of  the  Compauv. 

Wb.  H.  Cnii-aAN,  Eaij.,  President  of  the  National  Union  Bank  of  New  London, 
is  Secretary  and  Treaturer,  and  it«  Diredart  comprise  some  of  the  leading  buiDeas 
men  of  that  place. 

The  office  address  of  the  Company  ia  New  London,  Conn. 


DESCRIFtKHr  OP  lONES. 
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tio,  M. 

P0TT8VILLB  MINING  AND  MANU- 
PACTURING  COMPANY. 

* 

Three  collieries:  Orchard  colliery, 
LewM  colliery  and  Fairs  colliery,  be- 
tween 8t  Clair  and  Pottsville,  on  Gate 
and  other  red-ash  ve^;  steam-power, 
200  horse;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  an- 
BQm ;  production  in  1865,  31,811  tons. 

Vo.  81. 

GROSS,  CLARKE  &  CO. 

(Kirk  ft  Baum's  old  place.) 

Near  St.  Clair,  on  Primrose  and  Holmes, 
below  and  above  water  level :  Steam- 
power,  250  horse;  production  in  1865, 
28,827  tons. 

Vo.  88. 
ST.  CLAIR  COAL  COMPANY. 

Shaft  colliery  and  Slope  colliery,  at 
St.  Clair,  on  Mammoth:  Steam-power, 
750  horse;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per 
annam ;  production  in  1864,  67,476  tons ; 
in  1865,  37,844  tons.  (Shaft  colliery 
Breaker  destroyed  by  fire  during  1865.) 

Ho.  9B. 
P.  BRENE. 

Mill  Creek  Gap,  above  St  Clair :  Drifts 
on  Skidmore  and  Buck  Mountain ;  steam- 
power,  20  horse. 

Vo.  86. 

PRIMROSE  AND   PEACH   MOUN- 

TAIN  COAL  COMPANY. 

In  Si  Clair :  New  concern,  now  under 
development;  steam-power,  120  horse; 
capaoity,  50,000  tons  per  annum. 

ITo.  87. 
GEORGE  a  BBPPLIER. 

Mammoth  colliery,  Junction  of  Wolf 
Creek  and  Mill  Creek,  above  St.  Clair : 
Two  slopes  on  Mammoth,  one  758  feet 
deep;  steam-power,  440  horse ;  capacity, 
75,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865,  38,762  tons. 


Vo.  8a 
MANCHESTER  COAL  COMPANY. 

Wadesville,  (C,  Frantz's  old  place:) 
Slope  on  Primrose  and  Orchard ;  steam- 
power,  80  horse;  production  in  1865, 
32,920  tons. 

Vo.  89. 
CHARLES  BAYLOR,  Aobmt. 

Above  Wadesville:  Slope  6h  Prim- 
rose ;  steam-power,  50  horse ;  production 
in  1865, 14,083  tons. 

Vo.  40. 
JOB  RICH. 

Near  Pottsville:  Small  operation  for 
home  consumption. 

Vo,  41. 

DUNCAN  COAL  COMPANY. 

On  Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  Peach 
Mountain  or  Gate  vein,  below  water 
level :  Production  in  1865, 23,858  tons. 

ITo.  49. 
NORWEGIAN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Brown's  old  Oak  Hill  and  Price  Weth- 
erill  collieries,  at  Oak  Hill,  on  the  Mount 
Carbon  Railroad:  One  shaft  and  three 
slopes  on  Primrose,  sinking  to  Mam- 
moth ;  steam-power,  340  horse ;  capacity, 
under  Ihll  development,  100,000  tons  per 
annum ;  production  in  1864, 19,664  tons ; 
in  1865,  7,407  tons. 

Vo.48. 
MOUNT  CARBON  GOAL  00. 

Wm.  Williams'  old  colliery,  at  Mount 
Laflbe:  Shall  on  Primrose,  siaking  to 
Mammoth;  steam-power,  65  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 70,000  tons  per  annum;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  7,068  tons. 

Vo.44. 
BAST  MOUNT  LAFFEB  COAL  CO. 

Mount  LaSee  colliery,  at  Mount  Laffee : 
Slope  on  Mammoth ;  steam-power,  about 
150  horse;  sinking  and  preparing  fsr 
operation* 
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SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN  DIS- 
TRICT. 

Vd.  45. 
NEW  HAVEN  COAL  COMPANY. 

West  Mouat  Laflbe  colliery,  at  Mine 
Hill  Gap:  Slope  on  Mammoth;  steam- 
power  abont  125  horse;  idle  dnring  1865. 

ITo.  46  and  4a 

WILLIAM  H.  STABR. 

Diamond  colliery.  (See  Star  Coal  Com- 
pany,  No.  18.) 

Vo.  47. 
R.  C.  HILL. 

Patten's  Old  Mine  colliery,  at  Mine 
Hill  Gap,  on  Mammoth,  below  water 
level. 

Vo.  49. 
WILLIAM  KBAR  ft  CO. 

Mine  Hill  Gap  colliery,  near  Coal 
Castle:  Slope  on  Mammoth;  steam- 
power,  860  horse. 

Wolf  Creek  Diamond  colliery,  near 
Minesville,  on  Primrose  and  Diamond: 
Steam-power,  150  horse;  production  in 
1865,  76,571  tons. 

]fo.  51. 

WILLIAM  LITTLBHALES. 

(Now  New  Castlb  Mutual  Coal  Co.) 

> Patterson  colliery:  At  Greenberry, 
Mine  Hill  Basin,  on  Buck  Monutain, 
(Jugular,)  above  waJter  level ;  production 
in  1864,  4,400  tons. 

Vo,  69. 

NEW  YORK  AND  SCHUYLKILL 

COAL  COMPANY. 

Heckscherville  colliery,  on  (Jngular) 
Daniel,  Mammoth  and  other  lower  .veins : 
Two  slopes  and  two  tunnels;  steam-power, 
730  horse;  capacity,  150,000  tons  per 
annum ;  production,  90,000  tons. 

Thomaston  eollierv,  north  side  of  Mine 
Hill,  Mammoth,  Skidmore  and  Back 
Moontain :  Shafts  83  yards  deep ;  steam- 
power,  210  horse;  capacity,  180,000  ten* 
per  annum ;  production,  120,000  tons. 

Otto  Red-ash  colliery,  south  side  Mine 
Hill,  on  Black  Heath  and  split  of  Mam- 
moth, (aame  aa  at  Wolf  Creek:)  One 
slope,  320  yards  long ;  steam-power,  270 


horse ;  capacity,  150,000 tons  per  annum; 
production,  80,000  tons. 

Black  Heath  Colliery,  souHi  side  of 
Mine  Hill,  on  Black  Heath,  Skidmore, 
and  and  Back  vein  (above  water-level) ; 
steam-power,  60  horse. 

North  Tunnel  Collienr,  south  side  of 
Mine  Hill,  on  Mammoth,  above  water- 
level  ;  capacity,  40,000  tons ;  production, 
20,000  tons. 

Forestville  Colliery,  at  Forestville,  on 
Mammoth  and  lower  veins.  Slope  300 
yards  long ;  steam-power,  140  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 100,000  toM ;  production,  70,000 
tons. 

Total  shipments  from  the  six  collieries 
in  1865, 172,558  tons. 

ITo.  58^. 
T.  H.  SCHOLLENBERGER,  Aoikt. 

Near  Glen  Carbon,  on  Mammoth  and 
other  White  Ash  Veins :  Production  is 
1865,  44,190  tons. 

Vo.  63. 

GLEN  CARBON  COAL  COMPANY. 

Glen  Carbon  colliery,  above  Hecks- 
cherville, in  Mine  Hill  Basin :  Slope  on 
Mammoth  and  other  White  Ash  veins; 
steam-power,  135  horse;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
25,563  tons. 

No.  54. 

B.  HAMMBT. 

Peaked  Mountain  colliery,  in  Mine  W\ 
Basin,  on  Mammoth  and  otiber  veins: 
Three  drifts,  three  tunnels,  two  shafts, 
one  slope;  steam-power,  520  horse;  ca- 
pacitv,  100,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion m  1865,  21,603  tons.  (Burned  out 
in  March,  1865;  started  in  July  same 
year.) 

Ifo.  66. 
PEOPLE'S  MUTUAL  COAL  00. 

Near  Monterey,  on  Mammoth  and  other 
veins :  Production  in  1865, 44,190  tons. 

GORMAN  k  WINTBB8TSIN. 

Near  Monterey,  repairing  Taylor's  old 
place. 

ira.66. 

BLACK  HEATH  COAL  COMPANY. 

SerriU'B  old  place,  near  Minesville, 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth,  Skid- 
more and  Buck  Mountain,  (locally  known 
as  Black  Valley,  Skidmore  and  Spring 
veins:)  Steam-power,  20  horse;  produce 
tion  in  1865,  12,802  tons. 


DESCBIFTION  OP  UNES. 


MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY. 

Tfaia  great  coftl  cotopuiy  own  «nd  operaM  eight  of  the  largest  coDien'es,  inclod 
jng  the  new  shaft  &t  Wadesville,  in  the  ADthracite  Regions,  and  all  of  them  are  on 
the  Hamnoth  Vein,  which  is  the  greatest  coal  bed  of  the  anthracite  fleldg.  Among 
these,  the  Hickory  Colliery,  at  St.  Clair,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  in 
operation,  claims  oor  aneoial  attention.  This  ooUiery  is  located  in  the  second  basin 
Bouth  of  the  Mine  Hill  range — John's  ipterveaiog — which,  in  this  vicinitf,  has  in- 
variably prodaced  the  most  excellent  coal,  while  the  Mammoth  is  here  nniformly 
round  in  its  best  workable  condition,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness.  The  old 
Hickory  Colliery,  formerly  Milnes',  has  been  constantly  productive  for  a  period  of 
over  20  years,  and  promises  to  be  equally  available  for  many  years  to  come ;  while 
tbe  new  Hickory  Shaft  Colliery,  now  in  conree  of  development,  to  the  dip  of  the  old 
workings,  and  to  the  west  of  the  same,  at  Wadesville,  wilt  command  a  hreostinK  of 
1,200  feet  on  the  Mammoth  with  a  "  ran"  on  the  "  strike"  of  tbe  same  of  two  miles. 
The  seven  foot  and  tbe  underlying  Skidmore  and  Buck  Monntaio  beds  are  alio 
•vailable  in  the  shaft  colliery  wiui  an  eqnal  ran,  and  greatly  increased  breasting. 

This  new,  colliery,  being  designed  and  executed  with  a  view  to  permanence, 
economy  of  prodaction,  and  the  most  approved  mining  appliances,  promises  to  be 
one  of  our  most  extensive  and  prodnctive  eotliery  «stablisbments.  The  Hickory 
coal  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  repntation  in  market,  and  justly  so,  becaoae  none 
betteris  prodnced  in  the  Anthracite  Begiona.  We  consider  the  Hickory,  Pine  Forest 
and  John's  Eagle  Colliery  coals,  as  eqnal  to  the  best  Locust  Monntain  or  Lehigh, 
both  in  appearance  and  availability.  The  present  capacity  of  the  old  Hickonr  is 
about  120,000  tons  per  annnm  ;  while  the  new  Hickory  is  estimated  to  produce  from 
160,000  to  200.000  tons.  Tbe  aggregate  steam-power  at  tbe  old  works  is  .WO  horse ; 
at  the  new  works  650  la  proposed,  or  a  total  of  over  1000  horse-power.  The  siae  of 
tbe  new  shaft  is  14  by  23  feet,  and  the  estimated  depth  to  the  Mammoth  about  600  feet 
_  The  Mammoth   Vein  Consolidated  Coal   Company,  i        "'"'  .i  .  "■  ■ 


1   addition   t 


)  the  Hickory 
Cotlieriea,  own  and  operate  two  collieries  near  Tn'scafora  (see  No.  8  on  map],  in  the 
Southern  Coal  Field,  and  fonr  oolUeriee  in  tbe  Mabano^  Begion,  of  the  Middle 
Coal  Field;  naaelj,  tbe  Mahanoy  Talley,  Locaat  Monntuo,  Locust  Gap  and  A.  8. 
Wolf  Collieries,  ^ee  No.  11  on  map,)  all  on  the  Mammoth  Yeia 
W.  H.  SHEAFER,  ESQ.,  is  the  general  agent  of  this  company. 
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Ho.  a8.-SM  Mt.t. 

PINE  FOEEST  COLLIERY. 

QEOBQE  W.  SNYDE& 

George  W.  Snyder's  Pine  Forest  ooltiery  hu  beea  in  actiT«  operatioH  diring  ■ 
period  of  twenty  jcAa,  and  has  nlwaya  been  prodnctiTe,  with  ft  capAcity  of  abonl 
100,000  tons  per  anoDm;  and,  perhaps,  no  coal  seat  to  market  haa  been,  ioTariablf, 
■o  well  prepared,  during  "  good  "  as  well  as  "  bad  times,''  as  the  "  Pine  Forest,"  tr 
that  has  coDstaotW  eajojed  a  better  repniation  among  coal  ooDsnmers. 

The  old  Pine  Forest  collier;  is  near  the  town  of  St  OUir,  and  on  the  southern 
alopci  of  the  celebrated  Mine  Hill  range,  along  which  the  whito^ah  coal-beds  art 
generally  in  their  best  condition,  aftd  exiremelj  prodnotive ;  bot  at  no  point  aoolh  of 
the  Mine  Hill  are  they  m  nnifonnly  good  as  in  this  ricinitj. 

Ilie  veins  worked  in  the  Pine  Forest  collierj  are  the  "Seven  Foot"  Mammoth 
and  Shidmore.  For  a  considerable  period  they  were  prodnctire  above  water  level, 
but  the  third  "  lift  "  below  is  in  operation  tbtoi^h  the  Pine  Forest  slope ;  while  the 
fourth  "  lift"  is  being  opened  by  the  new  Pine  Forest  shaft,  whioh  is  now  in  course 

'  of  development,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  209. 

He  old  Pine  Forest  colliery  will  be  prodactive  for  a  considerable  length  of  tint 
yet,  and  the  combined  capacity  of  boUt  Mtoblishmenta  may  be  stated  at  250,000  loot 
per  annum.  There  are  two  slope*  at  this  colliery,  on  the  Mammoth,  cooneeted  hy 
tunnels  with  both  the  "  Seven  Foot "  and  Shidmore,  and  the  aggregate  power  of  the 

.  hoisting  and  pamping  engines  thereon  is  160  horse.  The  breaker  en^iine  is  40,  aad 
the  dirt-plane  engine  40  horse-poweri  while  a  small  locomotive  engine  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  mine  can  from  point  to  point  oh  the  Mw&ee;  the  total 
steam-power  at  old  Pino  Forest,  being  about  200  hone. 


DESCBIPnON  OF  VINES. 


FINE  FOREST  SHAFT  COLLIERT. 


The  new  Fine  Forest  Bbaft  colliery  is  oon  in  coarse  of  develop, 
ment,  b;  ft  shaft  snok  to  the  dip  of  the  old  Pioe  Forest  works, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  second  baBin  south  of  the  Mine  Hill,--' 
that  huowD  as  Johns'  basin  being  the  first.  This  Bhaft  is  12 — 20 
fMt  in  du,  and  aboat  330  feet  in  depth  to  the  Hamnoth.  It  is 
intended,  however,  to  reach  the  Skidmore,  which  is  aboat  490  feet 
from  the  sarface,  and  perhaps,  eventnall;,  the  Back  MooutaJn 
Tein.  The  character  of  the  work  and  improvements  at  this  new 
colliery  are  gabstantial  and  well  designed  for  permanence  and 
economy  of  operations.  The  h>)iBting  machinery  consists  of  a 
pair  of  engines  connected  to  the  same  shaft  at  right  angles  with 
link  motion, — cylinders.  20  inches  diameter,  by  fonr  feet  stroke, 
and  capable  of  elevating  1000  tons  oF  coal  per  day.  A  large 
"  Boll  Engine  "  is  erected  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  with  a  60 
inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke,  and  two  colnmns  of  20  inch  pipes  in 
two  lilts.  The  breaker  is  40,  and  the  dirt-plane  engine  30  horse- 
power; giving  a  tjital  ateain-power,  at  the  shaft,  of  abont  72d 
horse,  or  ao  aggregate  at  both  collieries  of  1000  horse-power. 

The  engines  for  the  new  shaft,  in  particular,  are  of  great 
atrength  and  simplicity,  and  admirable  as  models  of  mining 
machinery.  Hr.  Snyder  builds  his  own  machinery  at  bii  oU  and 
jnstly  celebrated  Fottuville  Machine  works  and  fonndry. 

The  extent  of  "  breasting  "  on  the  dip  of  the  seams,  from  the 
dip  workings  of  the  elope  to  the  levels  of  the  shaft,  is  from  400  to 
500  feel;  while  the  "ran"  on  tbeit  "strike"  it  abont  one  and 
three-qoarter  miles.  The  Mammoth  is  here  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
thickness,  the  Skidmore  8  feet,  and  the  "Seven  Foot"  8  feet; 
while  the  Bnck  Monntain  vein  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  10 
feet  thick.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  workable  coal  is,  tbcrefbre, 
about  fifty  feet,  and  the  amoont  available  at  these  collieries,  in- 
cluding the  baaio,  to  the  dip  of  the  shaft,  not  leas  than  10,009,000 
tons. 

The  moderate  dip  of  the  measures  in  the  new  shaft  colliery, 
the  nnmber  of  seams,  and  the  proximity  to  the  basin,  offer  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  introducing  the  best  and  most  improved 
aystess  of  mining  and  ventilation  ;  while  the  extensive  and  nb- 
atantial  style  of  the  improvementa  and  the  power  of  the  Baehinery 
combine  to  render  this  colliery  one  of  great  capacity,  and  ainoDg 
the  best  of  our  new  and  approved  mining  establish  men  ta.  The 
breaking  and  coal-preparing  arrangeneots  are  ona  large  scale, 
and  erected  with  a  view  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  coal  for 
market,  as  well  as  capacity  for  prodnciion  We  may,  therefbra, 
safely  atate,  that  the  Pine  f\>re»t  eoal  in  lAe  Jviure  teiU  tukom 
iU  T^vlation  in  the  pott. 


No,  94. 

GEORGE  W.  JOHNS  &  BBO. 

This  colliery  has  Always  been  condncted  in  the  moat  prutjca)  and  «codoiiuc*1 
iDaoaer,  having  been  developed  and  improved  by  two  practical  and  pradent  miners, 
Thomas  Johns  anJ  the  late  William  H.  Johns,  who  did  their  work  in  the  most  sab- 
atantittl  manner,  and  with  the  great  obJectB  of  availability  and  economy  in  operation 
constantly  in  view.  The  cooseqnence  is,  that  this  has  been  one  of  onr  most  sncceu- 
ful— if  not  our  most  snccessfnl— collieries ;  and  has  realised  for  its  prudent  and 
fortnnate  poeaessors  over  a  million  of  dollars  in  net  profllo. 

It  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  a  better  location  than  many  others  we  miglit  name ; 
nor  has  the  Mammoth  here — thongh  uniformly  good  and  prodnctivn  of  splendid 
coal — been  superior  in  size,  or  economy  of  production,  to  the  same  magnificent  bed 
in  many  other  places,  where  it  has  not  been  ao  profitably  worked.  In  mining,  as  in 
all  other  pnrsoits,  praetical  ezperieooe,  and  a  carefnl,  energetic  managenMnl,  is 
almost  always  certain  of  sacoess,  and  alwayi  certain,  when  the  coal  exists  in  eom- 
paratively  large  seams,  and  is  free  from  fault  and  Impurity. 

The  Eagle  Colliery  is  capable  of  producing  100,000  tons  per  annum.  Its  pro- 
duction has  been  abont  75,000  tons  per  annum.  During  1864,  81,558  j  1365,  71, 715 
tons  were  shipped.  It  is  on  the  Mammoth  Vein,  above  and  below  water  level ;  iu 
■team  machinery  consiita  of  an  aggregate  of  300  hortfrf  ower.  The  G<dUery  ia  located 
at  the  npper  end  of  the  town  of  St.  Glair. 


DESCBipnoir  01"  uk^s. 


The  East  nnd  West  Pine  Knot  CollierieB  are  locsted  on  the  soath  dips  of  the 
Hiae  Hill  Basin,  at  the  base  of  the  Brood  Honntain,  and  opposite  Mine  Hill  Gap. 
The  East  Colliery  occnptes  the  site  of  the  old  and  celebrated  Greenberr;  Mines, 
which,  for  a  long  period,  prodnced  large  quantities  of  the  most  excellent  coal  above 
wkt«r-leTel.  The  West  Collier;  is  on  the  eite  of  the  old  Daniel  Hioee,  one  of 
the  fint  worked  in  the  Mine  Hill  Be^on,'aDd  which  was  also  operated  for  a  long 
period  above  water-level.  The  distance  between  these  two  collieries  is  about  one 
and  a  half  miles,  and  the  entire  "  nui,"  on  the  "strike  "  of  the  veios,  is  about  thrte 
huUm  ;  or  from  the  Heclucherrille  OoUieries  on  the  weit,  to  a  point  near  Newcastle 
on  the  eaat. 

The  coal-beds  worked  are  locally  known  as  the  Mammoth,  or  Daniel,  Lelar,  Crosby, 
and  Big  Diamond— the  probable  eqnivalent  of  the  Mammoth,  Skidmore,  Gamma, 
and  Back  Honntain.  Behind  these,  to  the  north,  and  available  to  either  slope  by 
tunnel,  is  a  repetition  of  both  the  north  and  south  dips  of  all  the  lower  coal-beds, 
including  the  Mammoth,  in  what  may  be  called  the  Inverted  Jngnlar  Basin,  as 
shown  in  figare  214. 

The  Fine  Knot  Collieries  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  above  Sgnre  and  on  the 
south  dips  of  the  first  basin,  which  includes  the  six  upper  seams  only.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  all  the  beds  are  repeated  in  the  second,  or  North  (Jugular)  Basin, 
except  the  two  upper  ones,  and  that  they  may  be  reached  and  operated  from  the 
Pine  Enot  slopes  with  much  economy.  Thus,  twelve  coal-beds  may  be  worked  at 
one  time  at  these  collieries,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  other  mining  establish- 
In  NoTennber,  1863,  these  collieries  were  purchased  by  H.  W.  Falter,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  and  since  then  a  thorough  system  of  improvement  has  been  introduced  and 
carried  oat,  involviog  tJie  expenditure  of  targe  sums  of  money. 

At  the  West  Colliery  a  large  and  Bobstaotial  breaker,  on  the  most  approved 
plans,  has  been  erected,  with  new  engines,  engine  houses,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  slope  has 
been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  tunnels  driven  to  the  Lelar  and  Crosby,  at  the  second 
lift  At  the  Bast  Colliery  the  pumping  slope  has  been  improved,  and  a  new  and 
powerful  Cornish,  or  "Bull,"  Engine,  with  a  fifty-three  inch  cylinder  erected,  and 
two  new  columns  of  twenty-inch  pipes  laid  down.  This  engine  alone — withoat  the 
assistance  of  two  other  large  pnmplng-engines — is  of  sufflcient  capacity  to  drain  the 
workings  of  both  collieries.  The  old  coral  slope  at  this  colliery  has  been  enlarged 
to  11  by  £6  feet,  and  newly  timbered  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  lift  It  is  to  be 
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extended  to  the  second  lift  immediately,  and  *a  new  and  improved  eoal-breaker 
erected  tbereon. 

The  aggregate  steam-power  employed  at  these  collieries  is  eight  engines,  sod 
about  750  horse-power,  of  which  200  horse  is  used  for  hoisting  coal,  500  for  pumping, 
and  50  for  breaking  and  preparing.  The  capacity  of  the  mines  is  about  100,000  toss 
per  annnm,  and  when  fully  developed  should  reach  1,000  tons  per  day. 

Bepplier's  Mammoth  Colliery  a^'oins  the  Pine  Knot  on^the  east ;  the  New  York 
and  Schuylkill  Coal  Company's  Collieries,  at  Heckscherville,  on  the  west,  and  Wm. 
Kear  ft  Co.'s  Mine  Hill  Gap  Colliery  on  the  south.  All  these  celebrated  mines  are 
on  the  same  veins  as  the  Pine  Knot,  auM  the  character  of  the  coal  produced 
from  the  entire  basin  is  excellent  It  is  as  dense  as  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh,  and  S8 
available  for  all  the  purposes  in  which  the  hard  anthracite  is  used. 

The  expenditure  in  developing  these  collieries  is  heavy,  but,  considering  the 
number  of  coal-beds  which  are  accessible  by  either  slope,  and  the  great  length  of 
the  "  run," — on  which  twenty-four  gangways  may  be  driven  at  each  lift — ^we  consider 
that  the  work  accomplished  so  far  has  been  done  with  judicious  economy,  and  with 
a  view  to  permanence  and  availability  in  improvements  and  production. 

The  officers  of  the  Pine  Knot  Coal  Company  are : 

PrenderU,  William  S.  Eatom,  Boston ;  Secretary,  Sixom  Lxvi,  Boston ;  IVeosurer, 
H.  W.  FuLLBB,  Boston. 

Edwin  Hasris,  Minersville,  Agent  and  Superintendent. 


Vo.  61. 
PH<BNIX  PABK  COAL  COMPANY. 

Four  collieries :  One  and-a-half  miles 
north-west  of  Minersville,  on  1,000  acres 
of  land  owned  by  this  company.  At 
present  working  Primrose,  Orchard  and 
Diamond :  Steam-power,  350  horse ;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  39,854  tons. 

Vo.  62. 
GOODMAN  DOLBIN. 

Lyde  colliery,  Woodside,  below  water 
level,  on  Diamond:  Steam-power,  60 
horse ;  capacity,  35,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865, 17,673  tons. 

9o.  64. 
HOUSEKEEPERS'  COAL  CO. 

At  Branchdale,  below  water  level,  on 
Spohn  or  Gate  vein:  Steam-power,  70 
horse. 

Vos*  66  and  66. 
6WATABA  FALLS  COAL  00. 

Two  collieries  at  Swatara  Falls,  on 


Mammoth  and  other  seams,  above  and 
below  water  level :  Production  in  1865, 
62,630  tons. 

Va67. 
GILFILLAN  k  LYNCH. 

Swatara  colliery,  near  Swatara  Falls, 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth  veins, 
(split :)  Steam-power,  15  horse ;  prodac- 
tion  in  1865, 12,617  tons. 

Vo.  68. 
TREMONT  COAL  COMPANY, 

(Formerly  C.  Garretson.) 

Middle  Creek,  west  of  Swatara,  ob 
Mammoth,  above  and  below  water  level : 
Steam-power,  120  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1864, 
24,000  tons. 

Vo.6e. 
SPRING  HILL  COAL  COMPANY. 

Spring  Hill  colliery:  Allan  Fisher's 
mines,  in  Sharp  Mountain,  above  water 
level;  production  in  1865, 16,383  tons. 
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SWATARA  DISTRICT, 
iro.  71. 

BED  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

Near  Tremont:  Prodnction  in  1865, 
1,710  tons. 

No.  79. 

BEAR  MOUNTAIN  MAMMOTH 
VEIN  MUTUAL  COAL  CO. 

J.  A.  Dntter's  old  place :  On  Primrose 
and  Mammoth,  above  and  below  water 
level ;  steam-power,  200  horse ;  capacity, 
20,000  tons  per  ammm. 

Vo.  78. 
J.  A.  DUTTEB  &  CO. 

New  place,  near  Donaldson :  Prodne- 
tion  in  1865,  8,116  tons. 

Vo.  74. 
TREMONT  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  Etien  &  Lomison,  near 
Donaldson.) 

The  Estate  of  this  Company  consists  of 
4,500  acres  of  land,  near  Tnmont.  They, 
now  operate  three  collieries — those 
formerly  worked  by  C.  Garretson,  (See 
No.  68,)  Etien  ft  Lomison,  and  Horton's 
old  place,  near  Donaldson.  The  veins 
available  are  the  Primrose,  10  feet  thick  ; 
Mammoth,  15  to  30  feet;  Black  Heath,  12 
feet;  Skidmore,  10  feet,  and  the  interven- 
ing  veins.  Total  steam-power,  205  horse. 
Shipments  for  1865  credited  to  the 
former  operators. 

ITo.  76. 
8TR0H  COAL  COMPANY. 

New  company:  Production  in  1865, 
4,251  tons. 

90.70. 
ECKERT  k  CO. 

Good  Spring  Creek  colliery :  One  mile 
west  of  Donaldson,  on  Mammoth,  above 
and  below  water  level ;  steam-power,  150 
horse ;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum ; 
prodnction  in  1865,  25,213  tons. 


Vo.  80. 
MILLER,  GRAEF  &  CO. 

Three  Lorberry  collieries,  on  Lorbenry 
Creek,  above  and  below  water  level,  on 
Mammoth :  Steam-power,  300  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 150,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 108,961  tons. 

Vo.  81. 
HENRY  HEIL. 

Two  collieries  west  of  Tremont,  on 
Mammoth,  Holmes  and  Primrose,  above 
and  below  water  level :  Steam-power,  200 
horse ;  prodnction  in  1865,  76,900  tons. 

ira.  88. 
LORBERRY  COAL  COMPANY. 

In  Sharp  Ifountain,  at  Lorberry: 
Diagonal  slope,  321  feet  la  length ;  angle 
forty  degrees,  on  Mammoth ;  steam-power, 
100  horse ;  new  operation;  production  in 
1865,  2,810  tons. 

Vo.  84. 

BROAD  MOUNTAIN  MAMMOTH 
VEIN  MUTUAL  COAL  CO. 

Two  miles  west<»f  Tremont:  Slope  on 
Primrose,  Mammoth,  Skidmore  and  other 
veins ;  steam-power,  120  horse ;  new  place. 

LYKENS'  VALLEY  DISTRICT. 

JToa.  87  and  88. 

SHORT  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

FRANKLIN  COAL  CO. 

Two  collieries :  Now  consolidated  un- 
der one  company,  below  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein ;  steam-power,  700 
horse ;  production  in  1865, 129,973  tons. 

Vo.  80. 
BEAR  VALLEY  COAL  00. 

New  operation:  Tunnel  to  the  Bear 
Valley  ooal,  lower  seams. 

Vo.  00. 
NORTH  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

New  operation  in  Bear  Valley :  Lower 
coal  seams* 
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WOLF  CKEEK  DIAMOND  COAL  COMPANY. 


(icnei'iTwoiri 

of  MineravilU,  on  the  Herbine  i 

1000  acres  of  lud  with  a  "  rod 


This  CoDnpanj  is  located  on  several  of  our 
most  sncceeaful  mines,  iDcIodiag  the  "  Diamond," 
Black  Heath  and  Black  Valley,  formerlj  owned 
b;  QideoD  Bast,  Elsq.,  and  more  recently  b;  Geo. 
H.  Potts  &  Co.  Both  of  these  parties  realiud 
handiome  profit*  from  their  operationa. 

The  cnal-beda  now  worked  b;  the  Wolf  Creek 
Diamond  Coal  Company,  are  the  Diamond  J,  and 
the  Mammoth  E  E  E,  here  split  in  three  sesou, 
which  is  its  normal  condition  west  of  Mine  Bill 
Gap.  Locally  these  splits  are  known  as  the 
"Reese  Davis,"  "Black  Valley,"  "Black  Heath" 
or  "  Pelherick," 

On  the  next  page  will  be  fonnd  sections  of  the 
Diamond,  Reese  Davis,  and  Black  Talley;  the 
thickaes  of  workable  coal  in  (he  two  latter  being 
respectively  from  8  to  10  feet;  the  bencha,  as 
represented,  being  extremely  solid  and  free  from 
imporitiea.  The  Black  Heath  or  retberick(I)  is 
not  represented,  bat  the  thickness  of  available 
coal  is  abont  the  same  as  in  the  Black  Valley,  or 
from  8  to  10  feet  It  will  thns  appear  that,  thongh 
the  Mammoth  is  here  divided  into  three  sesiu, 
the  amount  of  coal  is  aot  thereby  diminished.  The 
usual  size  of  the  Mammoth  is  25  feet,  and  the  three 
or  perhaps  four  seams  into  which  it  is  divided 
«t  Wolf  Creek  ranges  from  24  to  30  feet  in  the 
aggregate.  We  do  not  think  this  division  is  an 
injury,  since  the  coal  preserves  its  splendid  ap- 
pearance, and  many  experienced  miners  are  of  the 
opinion  that  more  coal  can  be  obtained  from  veins 
of  moderate  dimensions,  than  from  excessive  en- 
largements, when  the  respective  thickness  is  con]- 
pared ;  that  is— three  seams  of  10  feet  each  will 
produce  more  available  coal  per  acre  than  one  of 
30  feet  thickness,  and— anless  the  larger  bed  it 
favorable  formed  and  stratified— with  more  econ- 
omy. 

These  collieries  are  located  abont  one  mile  norifa 
ad  Wolf  Creek  tracts  principally,  comprising  aboat 
of  neatly  two  miles  on  the  "strike  "  of  the  seama 


DESCBIFTION  «P  KIKES. 

No.  t  collier?  is  known  u  the  "  old  wfaite-osh ;"  No.  2,  u 
tbe  "  DianoDd  red-uh;"  No.  3,  as  the  "  new  white-ash ;"  No. 
4,  as  the  "  Bl»ck  Valley  old  slope,"  aod  No,  5.  as  the  '■  Black 
Valley  new  slope."  The  steam-power  on  these  five  collieries  is 
aboat  500  horse,  and  their  capacit;  200,000  tons  per  annam. 

The  qnality  of  the  coal  from  these  mines  is  excellent,  and 
has  always  stood  very  high  in  market.  The  Diamond  colliery 
on  the  Diamond  vein  prodoces  red-ash,  which  is  appropriately 
named  "Diamond"  from  its  rich  and  splendid  appearance, 
while  its  combostion  in  grates  and  stoves  is  perfect.  For  the 
production  of  a  glowing  and  genial  fire,  in  the  open  grate  par- 
ticnlarly,  there  is  do  coal  eqnal  to  the  Anthracite  red-ash,  and 
none  better  than  that  produced  from  the  Diamond  bed,  or  J 
of  onr  nomenclatare. 

Between  this  seam  and  the  Reese  Davis  E,  there  are  four  or 
five  workable  beds  or  veins  including  the  Orchards,  which  may 
be  operated  by  tannels  from  any  one  of  the  Wolf  Creek  col- 

The  Reese  Davis  is  a  pink-aeh  coal,  which  la  rare  for  aay 
portion  of  the  Mammoth,  bat  the  coal  thos  finds  a  place  be- 
tween tbe  extra  red-ash  and  the  whlt«-ash  coaU,  and  has  been 
foond  to  answer  an  admirable  purpose  for  generating  steam 
qnickly,  and  for  all  purposes  where  a  great  draoght  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  Black  Valley,  Black  Heath  or  Fetherick  are 
whit««sh  beds  and  constitute  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Uam- 
motii,  and  answer  every  pnrpose  for  which  the  whitewash 
Anthracites  are  osed,  while  the  jnst  celebrity  of  these  coals  in 
market  is  the  beat  guarantee  of  their  general  availability  and 
good  character. 


OFFICBIW   OF  THE 

WOLF  CREEK  DIAMOND  COAL  COMPANY. 

Fbesident. 
W.  O.  AUDBNBIBD. 

ElBCDTITI   CoMlfimiL 


LEWIS  ATJDBNRISD, 
OEOEGB  H.  F0TT8, 
J.  ROUMEL. 


Svrtaiwmntm. 
GENL.  J.  K.  8IGFRIED. 


Vo.  57. 

NEW  BOSTON  COAL  COMPANY. 


BBOAD    MOUNTAIN    BASIN 

This  Magftificent  buin  of  coat  will  be  foand  rollf  described  in  Chapter  Xnt 
from  page  269  to  2T8.  It  is  ao  isolated  deposit,  identical  with  the  Aothraclte 
coal  formation,  bnt  diseonaectei  from  any  of  the  graod  dirisions  or  fields  fonniog 
the  Anthracile  regiona.  It  it  rather  oeaier  to  the  Hahanoj  or  Middle  coal  Beld, 
than  to  the  First,  or  tjoDthern  Anthracite  field,  aod  partake*  more  of  the  geoenl 
character  of  the  Uahanoy  basins  and  coal-beds,  than  of  the  Schaylkill  region;  bat 
we  caoDOt  jastly  assign  it  to  either,  aod  have,  tberefare.  eowidnred  and  described  it 
as  a  dislinct  formatioo,  as  we  have  the  Lehigh  Basins,  which  are  aimilar  Id  extent, 
and  Id  the  character  of  their  beds  and  coals. 

The  transTerse  section  given  above  illnetrates  the  wimber  and  relative  siies  of  the 
coat-beds,  and  their  mioimaDi  and  maxinmni  dips.  The  character  and  location  of 
the  eitensiTe  improvements  now  being  ererted  are  approximate i^  given,  aod  the 
general  stjrle  of  the  works  mx  progress  for  the  fall  development  of  the  basin. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  slope  is  sank  on  the  Bock  Uonntain  bed.  This  slope  is 
oTlarge  dimeosiooB,  and  is  sunk  420  feet  below  water-terel.  At  this  depth,  a  tanas 
ja  driven  tiom  the  Buck  Honntain  to  the  Hammotfa,  which  will  cot  both  (C)  and  the 
gkidmore.  Each  of  these  veins  or  beds  is  in  good  workable  condition,  the  Gnt 
being  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  latter  from  nine  to  ten.  The 
sccompaojing  vertical  section  gives  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  coal-beds,  their 
distances  apart,  and  the  total  depth  to  the  botttHO  of  the  basin. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  A,  which  is  seldom  fonnd  in  workable  siie  elsewhere,  ii^ere 
seven  feet  thick,  and  prodactive  of  good  merchantable  coal.  B,  or  the  Buck  Hooa- 
tain,  is  a  One  bed,  of  18  feet  thickness,  and  the  coal,  thns  far  developed,  is  of  the 
most  splendid  character,  both  in  appearance  and  for  general  nse ;  as  a  steam  aod 
fnrnace  coal,  it  mast  nltimately  become  a  great  favorite  in  the  market 


DEscsnnoK  or  hines. 

Tbe  HftDiDotb  hen,  homTer,  u  Ae 
gnnd  bed  of  the  AntlirMite  regions, 
■nd  nngea  •■  lugb  u  aeveotj  feet  iii 
thlckneu ;  ia  erenly  depoeited,  ttnij 
with  none  of  the  nnperfeotioni  gtae- 
ni}j  aXUsaUng  the  fpvmt  enlargemeDt. 
of  this  nkgaiflcent  bed.  We  fiw 
(Fig.  219)  »  aection  showing  hs  dinen- 
eioni  end  diniiona,  in  which  it  will  hi' 
Been  that  the  amoant  of  bone  and  tfofc 
it  nrj  limited,  compared  with  Uie  eize 
of  the  Tein. 

The  works  now  beinjr  erected  by  the 
New  Boston  Coal  Oompaoy  on  Ibis 
basin,  are  of  the  moat  complete  knd 
extenslTo  character,  being  designed  an<t 
executed  by  George  H.  Potts,  aaaisted 
bjhia  saperintendent,  J.  Loadeo  Beadle, 
wUle  the  massive  and  powerfnl  to- 
gines  required,  aggregating  TOO  horse- 
power, are  boilt  by  George  W.  Sny- 
der, of  Pottaville.  and  promise  to  bn 
perfect  models  of  mine  machinery. 

The  slope,  engines,  and  breaker,  are 
all  estimated  for  the  prodaction  of 
1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  we  have 
no  doobt  bnt  that  double  thiq  amouDt 
might  be  produced  from  this  ofie»lrip.'. 
and  mine,  if  deaired,  ainoe  twelre  gang- 
ways may  be  driven  in  the  six  aeams  of 
eoal  here  available,  and  entered  by  tun- 
nels IVom  the  main  slope  on  the  Buck 
Ifonntain.  It  ia  deaigned  to  elevate  a 
train  of /our  cars  at  once,  which,  on 
arriving  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  mn^ 

mncu.  ncnov  or  m      ^J  gr»vity  lO  and  _^'OT»  the  top  of  thl; 

MoiDMooBTAM  luw.  breaker;  and  at  the  bottomof  thealbp" 
it  is  so  arranged  that  a  train  can  always  be  in  waiting.  It  is 
thna  evident  that  not  only  1,000,  bnt  2,000  tons  per  day  can 
be  produced  from -this  simple  slope  on  the  Bnck  Moantaln  bed, 
B,  a  section  of  which  is  here  presented. 

The  estate  of  this  Company,  In  the  New  Boston  Basin,  com-    06  | 
prises  about  1,600  acres  of  land,  and  runs  on  the  "atribe"  of 
the  seams  or  veins  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles,  which, 
of  course,  gives  the  length  which  the  gangways  can  "  ran  "  on 
the  same.    The  average  width  of  the  basin  is  abont  2,000  feet,  "^  J^i^S^Tfl^" 
and  the  depth  from  MO  to  1,000  fbet.    The  total  thickness  of        x"nu>  kun. 
the  coal  is  about  100  feet,  which  will  yield,  under  economical  mioing,  nearly  150.000 
tons  per  acra ;  but  taking  the  average  yield  at  the  tah  estimate  of  100,000  tons  per 
acre,  a  small  amomit  of  calculation  wfll  produce  a  vast  array  of  Dgnres  as  the 
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probable  prodnctioii  of  tbia  property.    We  hesiUte  to  make 
them,  eince  tha  reaalt  would  Bcorcely  b«  credited. 

The  looatioD  of  this  bMio  U  availftble  to  both  the  PhUadel- 
phiK  and  ^ow  York  market*.  It  ia  mbont  Bve  miles  from  the 
Broad  MountuD  ud  Hahanojr  Railmad,  which  is  ■  feeder  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Road,  and  now  a  braDch  of  the 
same.  The  roinea  may  be  connected  with  this  road  on  t»*j 
gradei,  if  desired. 

A  road  ii.  however,  now  in  oonrae  of  conatraction  from  the 
New  Boston  Mines  to  Delano,  on  the  I*hi^  sod  Hahsnoy 
road — a  distance  of  fthont  eight  miles— with  easy  grades.  TliiB 
branch  pnts  the  New  Boston  Mines  in  direct  connection  with 
New  York  b;  rul,  with  an  advantage  in  grades  and  distance 
over  the  Hahanoj  Region  generally,  and  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  Hasletoo  Mines. 
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MARYLAND. 

CUMBERLAND    COAL    REGION. 
BABTON  OOAL  COMPANY. 

Tlie  location  of  this  Coal  Companj  ia  aX  Barton,  in  Alleghany  CoiiDty,  Uarylaud, 
on  Um  waters  ortba  6«orge's  Creek,  and  in  the  celebrated  Froatburg  baain.  The 
torn  of  Barton  ia  on  the  George's  Creek  Railroad,  Firu*  m. 

ftbont  four  miles  above  its  jnnetion  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Itailroad  at  Piedmont,  (see  map  of 
the  Oamberland  Coal  Region  on  page  S8S.) 

The  mines  of  this  Company  are  abont  two  miles 
to  tbe  east  of  the  town,  and  are  opened  in  the  bee 
of  a  mountain,  down  which  the  cool  is  eonveyed  by  a  self-acting  gravity  plane  of 
1,900  feet  in  length.  From  the  foot  of  this  plane  an  excellent  T  Bail  track  of  7,400 
feet  in  length  leads  to  the  dumping  honse,  on  the  line  of  tbe  Qeorge's  Creek  Bail- 
road,  at  Bartpn.  The  mine  ears  are  taken  direct  from  the  mines  to  the  head  of  the 
plane  by  horses  or  mules,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  plane  by  locomotive  power. 
The  capacity  of  the  Barton  mines  is  from  60,000  to  100,000  tons  per  annnm.  The 
planes  and  outside  fixtures  are  capable  of  doing  a  mach  larger  business,  and  it 
•eems  to  us  that  the  addition  of  the  adjoining  ML  Clare  estate  to  the  cool  property 
of  the  Barton  Company  would  be  most  desirable,  since  it  wonld  enable  the  Com- 
pany to  increase  their  productions  largely,  and  would  make  their  operations  pemt»- 
neat  and  equal  in  production  and  volne  to  the  best  Cunberlaod  mines.  The  sitoation 
of  this  property  and  its  availability  for  mining  porposea,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Barton  mines  and  improvements,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observant  and 
practical  mining  engineer  with  favorable  impressions,  as  it  did  us,  during  our  late 
visit.  It  would  aSbrd  an  excellent  opportunity  of  opening  the  mines  on  the  Mt, 
Glare  tract  in  a  systematic  and  permanent  manner,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say 
of  any  of  the  mines  in  the  Cumberland  Begion.  Though  the  coal  is  mined  reason- 
ably cheap,  it  can  be  produced  at  less  coat,  and  much  more  coal  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  area;  while  permanence,  reliability  and  a  constant  large  production 
may  be  secured. 

At  the  BiLrton  mines,  the  "  Big  Vein"  (Mammoth  E)  ii  14  feet  thick,  of  which 
lU  feet  is  nearly  a  solid  body  of  pure  coal,  easily  mined  and  productive  of  a  bean, 
tifal  cubical  coal,  mostiy  lamp.  No  coal  can  be  mined  cheaper  than  the  Barton, 
■nd,  under  ordinary  prices  for  labor,  it  is  estimated  that  the  marketable  coal  can  be 
put  on  board  the  cars  for  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  a  business  of  50,000  tons  per 
annom  uid  upwards. 

Figure  222,  which  we  give  on  next  page,  is  an  ideal  section  of  the  coal  formation 
across  the  Froatburg  basin,  but  represents  ^e  position  of  the  Mammoth  (E)  and 
other  coal  seams  pretty  correctiy.  It  wOl  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  seams  and 
their  relative  position  agree  closely  with  the  coal-beds  of  tbe  Anthracite  measures. 

A  reference  to  our  numerous  sections,  illustrating  tbe  Anthracite  formations,  will 
demonstrate  clearly  the  identifications  of  the  Froatburg  "  Big  Vein,"  with  the 
Anthracite  Mammoth,  or  £  of  our  nomendatare.  The  hig^t  pTodaoU<»  per 
capita,  per  annum,  at  the  Anthracite  mines  daring  1865  was  300  tons,  or  about 
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one  too  to  eacli  penoo  employed  ftbont  the  mines  for  ekch  working  d*;.  At 
the  Broad  Top  mines  the  prodnction  ia  orer  4D0  tons  per  knonm,  ud  the  EngGik 
production  is  about  500  tons  per  capita,  per  anuun).  Of  the  prodaction  of  the  Com- 
berUod  mines  we  have  not  safflcient  date  on  which  to  make  positive  statements,  bat 
have  gnfflcieat  to  estimate  it  at  nearly  EiOO  tons  per  annnm. 


The  great  siie  of  the  Hammoth — which  is  larger  in  the  Frostbnrg  basin  tluui  uj- 
where  else,  in  the  bitnminons  coal  fields,  when  regular  and  in  good  condition— «iid 
the  pecnlisr  formation  of  its  nearly  hortioijtal  Btrata,reBderit  oneof  themosteconom- 
loal  beds  to  mine  with  which  we  are  ramiliar.  No  costly  machinery  for  dnuntge, 
hoisting  and  preparing  purposes  are  required,  and  the  constant  attending  ezpeniee 
of  deep  mines  are  avoided.  There  is,  however,  a  great  want  of  system  and  mining 
information  manifest  in  all  this  region,  and,  while  the  coal  is  mined  so  cheaply,  the 
coal  mines  are  often  rnined  before  half  the  coal  is  extracted — otherwise  coal  naj  be 
mined  in  the  Frostbnrg  basin  with  more  economy  than  anywhere  else  in  &k 
conDtry. 


VIRGINIA. 

THE  NEW  HAMP8HIBE  AND  BALTIMORE  COAL  COMPAifT. 

The  mines  of  this  Company  are  located  in  Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  near  the 
SOBthwestern  extremity  of  the  Frostburg  basin.    The  mines  are  opened  in  the  side 
of  a  monotain,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the 
Cumberland  collieries  on  the  Big  Vein,  and  the 
coal  is  conveyed  to  the  foot  by  gravity  planes. 

The  coal,  both  of  the  Barton  and  the  HuDp- 
shire  mines,  is  beautiful  and  prepossessing  in  sp- 
pearance,  while  in  practical  nse  it  is  the  best 
Onmberland  ;  for  many  purposes  superior  to  the  Anthracite,  and  for  almost  eveiy 
purpose — except  the  mannbctore  of  iron — the  Cumberland  coal  is  equal  b  etfectire- 
ness.  The  great  increase  of  the  Cumberland  coat  trade  during  1666,  of  W.499  ton* 
in  a  business  of  908,495  tons,  while  the  Anthracite  trade  decreased  to  aconsiderable 
extent,  seems  to  indicate  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Gnmberlsnd 
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A  large  oonsiimptioii  of  biftaminous  coal  will  eventually  become  a  necessity  in  this 
country,  where  we  haye  200,000  sqoare  miles  of  bitnminons  to  470  square  miles  of 
Anthracite  coal.  The  natural  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  will  be  mnch  greater  than  the  increase  of  the  British  coal  trade,  and  the 
present  centary  may  witness  a  production  of  100,000,000  tons  per  annum;  It  is  now 
over  22,000,000,  consequently  we  shall  be  forced  to  use  bituminous  coal  for  many 
purposes  in  which  anthracite  is  now  employed.  Both  invention  and  improvement 
are  tending  to  such  results,  and  even  the  richest  bituminous  coal  can  now  be  used 
raw  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  by  the  Seimen's  process,  with  much  economy. 


BROAD  TOP  COAL  FIELD. 

SIX-MILE  RUN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Capital,  $600,000.    Shabbs,  $20  bagb. 

JOHN  BOMMEL,  Jb.,  Priladblphia,  President. 

This  coal  company  is  located  on  a  magnificent  coal  estate  of  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty-six  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the  now  celebrated  Broad  Top  coal  field, — ^the  whole 
tract  being  underlaid  with  the  principal  seams  of  the  region,  and  estimated  to  con- 
tain 20,000,000  tons  of  available  coal,  the  character  of  which  needs  no  commenda- 
tion. The  estate  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Six-mile  Run,  and  on  the  west  and 
south  by  Shreeve  Bun ;  and,  since  all  the  coal  lies  above  water  level,  it  is  thus  avail- 
able at  many  points  for  development,  while  the  tract  is  extensive  enough  for  the 
location  of  a  great  number  of  large  collieries.  At  present  only  two,  the  Fulton 
and  North  Point,  are  in  operation,  with  a  capacity  of  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  day ;  but  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Broad  Top 
coal  will  soon  require  the  full  development  of  this  property. 

The  coal  seams  developed  are  the  Fulton,  Bamet,  Cook,  Twin  and  Spear,  with  an 
Aggregate  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet  of  workable  coal.  All  these  are  above  water 
level :  the  cost  of  developing  them  is  small,  the  mining  improvements  simple,  and 
less  than  one4enth  the  cost  of  those  erected  on  deep  mines,  while  the  constant  ex- 
pense of  heavy  machinery  is  avoided.  Each  man  employed  will  produce  over  four 
hundred  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  which  is  one  hundred  tons  more  than  the  average 
production  in  the  anthracite  region. 

The  development  of  the  Broad  Top  coal  field  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,— 
1856, — yet  the  increase  of  its  coal  trade  is  unprecedentedly  great,  and  now  exceeds 
300,000  tons  per  annum,  with  a  capacity  of  double  that  amount.  There  are  many 
fine  coal  estates  in  this  field,  but  we  think  there  are  none  more  promising  than  that 
of  the  Six-mile  Run  Coal  Company. 
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PRICE  OP  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Prepared  by  Wm,  O,  Neilson. 

Price  of  Schnylkill  White- Ash  Lump,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  by  the  cargo  at  Phila- 
delphia. Ayeraffed  monthly  from  weekly  qaotations  in  Philadelphia  Commercial 
List  and  Price  Currents 


Jan. 

F«b. 

Mareh  April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

8«pi. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dee. 

1829 

7.50 

7.50 

7.26 

7.42 

1830 

7.25 

7.25 

6.00 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75  '  5.75 

6.08 

1831 

• 

1832 

1833 

6.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.25 

5.26 

6.25 

6.25 

5.18 

4.88 

4.88 

4.88 

1834 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.50 

484 

1835 

4.56 

4.56 

4.56 

4.56 

4.60 

4.63 

4.63 

4.68 

4.88 

4.90 

5.03 

6.47 

4.84 

1836 

7.70 

7.44 

7.31 

6.58 

5.38 

5.50 

5.50 

6.19 

6.41 

6.50 

7.13 

8.05 

6.64 

1837 

8.25 

8.25 

8.04 

6.78 

6.50 

6.38 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

6.09 

6.13 

6.13 

6.'i2 

1838 

6.13 

5.91 

5.28 

6.25 

5.16 

5.13 

5.13 

5.13 

6.10 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.27 

1839 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1840 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.63 

4.63 

4.63 

4.66 

4.95 

5.06 

5.34 

4.91 

1841 

6.40 

7.00 

6.44 

5.88 

5.69 

5.17 

5.13 

5.27 

5.56 

.^63 

5.63 

5.63 

5.79 

1842 

5.63 

5.56 

5.06 

4.38 

4.03 

3.88 

3.83 

3.60 

3.56 

3.51 

3.56 

3.56 

4.18 

1843 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

1844 

3.50 

3.33 

3.10 

3.02 

3.00 

3.03 

3.13 

3.21 

3^6 

3.26 

3.27 

3.26 

3.20 

1845 

3.26 

3.26 

3.27 

3.31 

3.31 

3.31 

3.44 

3.44 

3.59 

3.74 

3.76 

3.81 

346 

1846 

3.81 

3.75 

3.72 

3.84 

3.87 

3.97 

4.00 

3.94 

3.96 

3.88 

4.00 

4.00 

3.90 

1847 

3.88 

3.81 

3.81 

3.81 

3.60 

3.63 

3.69 

3.83 

3.95 

3.88 

3.88 

3.88 

3.80 

1848 

3.90 

3.90 

3.58 

4.44 

3.37 

3.29 

3.33 

3.56 

3.46 

3.41 

3.29 

3.36 

3.50 

1849 

3.36 

3.36 

3.45 

3.62 

3.62 

3.86 

3.88 

3.81 

3.75 

3.69 

3.57 

3.50 

3.62 

1850 

3.50 

3.50 

3.40 

3.31 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.64 

1851 

4.28 

4.13 

3.56 

3.31 

3.10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.05 

3.17 

3.20 

3.25 

3.00 

3.34 

1852 

3.18 

3.47 

3.40 

3.44 

3.44 

3.45 

3.45 

3.50 

3.56 

3.56 

3.56 

3.50 

3.46 

1853 

3.42 

3.44 

3.45 

3.47 

3.47 

3.47 

3.47 

3.64 

4.03 

4.19 

4.19 

4.10 

3.70 

1854 

4.50 

4.50 

3.25 

4.39 

4.81 

5.16 

5.55 

6.00 

6.00 

5.81 

5.68 

^5.60 

5.19 

1855 

5.60 

5.28 

4.53 

4.50 

4.60 

4.45 

4J2S 

4.19 

4.19 

4.19 

4.15 

4.06 

4.49 

1856 

4.06 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.05 

4.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.12 

4.13 

4.10  ;  4.08 

4.11 

1857 

3.92 

3.92 

3.92 

3.89 

3.85 

3.85 

3.88 

3.87 

3.85 

3.82 

3.82  3.82 

3.87 

1858 

3.83 

3.83 

3.77 

3.47 

3.23 

3.23 

3.25 

3.25 

3.32 

3.32 

3.32  3  30 

3.43 

1859 

3.28 

3.38 

3.34 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.19 

8.20 

3.34  3.29 

3.25 

1860 

3.28 

3.29 

3.30 

3.30 

3.23 

2.31 

3.36 

3.39 

3.50 

3.53 

3.62 

3.63 

3.40 

1861 

3.63 

3.63 

3.50 

3.24 

3.22 

3/29 

3.37 

3.40 

3.35 

3.33 

3.33 

3.33 

3.39 

1862 

3.33 

3.33 

3.11 

2.78 

2.78 

3.64 

4.58 

4.85 

4.98 

5.22 

5.50 

5.63 

4.14 

1863 

5.38 

5.25 

4.63 

4.75 

5.50 

6.80 

6.25 

6.50 

6.75 

7.25 

7.50 

7.13 

6.06 

1864 

7.10 

6.75 

6.59 

7.20 

7.88 

8.34 

9.78 

10.75 

10.13 

8.90 

8.88 

8.38 

8.39 

1865 

8.38 

8.38 

8.63  8.10 

6.75 

6.25 

6.03 

6.50 

8.32 

8.93 

8.81 

8.26 

7.86 

1866 

7.94 

7.75 

Note. — We  fiod  no  reliable  date  on  which  to  found  an  extension  of  the  aboye 
chart  further  back  than  1829 ;  but  may  note  the  price  of  coal,  at  intervals,  from  the 
commencement  of  tibe  anthracite  trade.  Anthracite  coal  was  sold  at  Marieta,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  for  blacksmith  purposes,  at  $8  and  $9  per  ton,  from  1810  to  1814.  In 
Philadelphia  the  first  Lehigh  coal  was  sold  to  %leesrs.  White  &  Hazard  in  the  spring 
of  1814  for  $21  per  ton ;  and  in  1820  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  were  sold  for 
$8.50  per  ton.  From  1822  to  1824  the  prices  of  Lehigh  coal  ranged  from  $8.40  to 
$J0  per  ton,  and  during  1826-27  the  pnces  of  Schuylkill  coal  ranged  from  $7  to 
$7.50  per  ton. 

The  above  table  was  prepared  with  much  labor  and  care  by  Mr.  Wm.  O.  Neilson, 
as  a  statistical  chart  for  the  use  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.    He 

firopoees  to  print  it  in  fonr  colors  and  handsomely  mounted  on  rollers  for  referoooo. 
t  will  be  issued  in  June. 
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SECTION  IV. 

STATISTICS  OF  PBTBOLBUIL 

Book-oil,  or  Petrolenm,  has  bo  wonderfnlly  and  so  suddenly  assumed  a 
position  among  onr  mineral  resources,  for  we  can  assign  it  no  other  position,  that 
the  statician  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  development ;  and,  while  the 
production  has  grown  from  little  to  mnch,  at  a  rate  beyond  precedent,  the  demand 
and  consumption  has  been  equal.  The  increase  of  this  trade  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  age.  It  reaches  to  almost  eveiy  cirilised  city  or  country  throughout  the 
world.  In  almost  every  &mily,  outside  of  the  cities,  it  forces  its  way  as  the  cheapest 
and  most  pleasing  light  that  can  be  produced,  except  that  from  gas,  and  in  all  tlie 
trades  and  mechanical  professions  it  has  made  a  footing.  Yet,  within  five  years*  it 
was  hardly  known  as  an  article  of  commerce ;  but,  within  that  brief  time,  it  has 
become  a  leading  article  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Though  it  haf 
existed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  untold  ages  before  the  creation  of  man,  and 
betrayed  its  presence  by  thousands  of  signs  in  as  many  places,  its  ayailabUity  was 
reseryed  for  the  present  necessity, — ^the  requirements  of  the  present  times. 

The  production  of  coal-oil  and  petroleum  has  become  a  permanent  pursuit, — as 
much  a  business  as  the  mining  of  coal,  or  the  production  of  iron ;  and  one  that  most 
continue  to  increase,  but  with  more  reliability  and  practical  knowledge  than  in  tbe 
past.  While  we  are  supposed  to  grow  wiser  and  more  skilled  by  experience  and  the 
aid  of  science,  we  appear  to  be  less  prudent  and  more  excitable.  The  number  of 
dupes  who  were  fleeced  by  the  oil  speculation  are  legions;  yet  the  smallest  amount 
of  prudence  would  have  saved  the  "  sharpest  New  Yorker,"  or  the  **  smarteat  down 
Baster''  from  misfortune  in  courting  the  favors  of  the  fickle  goddess,  called  no  more 
Fortune,  but  Petrolea. 

A  reckless  trust  to  chance  or  luck  was  the  governing  principle  a  year  ago,  in  mak- 
ing investments  in  oil  stocks.  No  gambling  could  have  been  more  precarious ;  be* 
cause  both  Fortune  and  Mercury,  the  god  of  rogues,  were  to  be  waited  on  and 
trusted.  More  prudence  and  less  haste  might  have  saved  $500,000,000  to  the  money 
bags  of  capital,  but  it  would  have  been  lost  to  the  barren  hiUs  of  Venango  and  the 
hungry  speculator.  While  part  of  it  has  been  sunk  in  bottomless  oil  wells  to  the 
vision  of  hapless  stockholders,  it  nevertheless  bore  fruit,  and  has  gone  forth  among 
the  people,  circulating  from  pocket  to  pocket,  building  cities,  railroads  and  engines, 
and  creating  oil  kings  from  the  poor  dwellers  of  those  once  despised  barrens,  now 
ycleped  Petrolea. 

Henceforth,  perhaps,  experience  and  practical  skill  may  be  made  useful  in  seek- 
ing for  oil ;  while  science  can,  if  put  to  the  task,  unravel  many  of  the  mysteries 
which  now  seal  those  deep  fountains  of  oil  and  gas  from  the  eye  and  mind  of  thou« 
sands,  whose  anxious  ken  would  penetrate  their  secrets.  But  ordinaiy  prudence 
will  be  sufficient,  if  practiced,  to  make  the  production  of  petroleum  as  certain  and 
successful  as  the  mining  of  coal,  or  the  many  mechanical  pursuits  of  the  day.  Thoae 
who  are  willing  to  risk  a  few  thousands,  with  the  chance  of  realising  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent,  may  still  experiment,  as  they  will,  and  with  benefit  to  the  country 
by  new  developments ;  but  those  who  would  invest  in  the  business  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  realising  a  fair  profit,  will  select  their  territory  with  great  care,  and  sink 
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their  wells  with  economy^-pereeTering  until  rewarded.  There  10  a  wide  field  for  the 
bnsinett, — from  the  Northwest  of  Pennsylyaaia  to  Eastern  and  Western  Kentneky, 
if  not  farther,— and  from  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  to  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  eastern  escapemennt  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  WithiA  tfaia  waie 
area,  there  are  thousands  of  localities  where  oil  may  be  fevnd  m  paying  qnantities, 
and  in  all  probability  some  spots  as  prodaetive  as  Yeii^ngo.  Experienced  oil  men 
will  not  seek  oil  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  nor  expect  to  find  much  in  the  coal 
measures,  Aove  the  mill-stone  grit  But,  within  the  territory  mentioned,  there 
are  thousands  of  places,  not  yet  developed,  where  oil  can  and  will  be  found,  with 
remuneration  to  the  finder. 

In  Chapter  XXX,  on  Petroleum,  we  gave  our  views  on  the  peculiarities  of  rock- 
oil,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  judging  of  its  available  existence.  But  we  may  add 
here,  that  the  flow  of  gas  from  oil  wells  ought  to  be  stopped  or  checked,  if  possible, 
both  in  the  course  of  boring  and  afterwards ;  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
much  of  the  M  escapes  in  this  manner,  while  the  gas  is  the  motor  to  force  up  the 
oil,  and  without  it  a  fiowiag  well  cannot  exist. 

Hundreds  of  abandoned  wells  are  still  emitting  gases,  and  thus  tapping  the  sources 
of  supply  and  diminishing  the  ultimate  production.  When  we  say  that  more  than 
half  the  oil  escapes  as  gas,  we  are  bertainly  within  the  fact,  and  can  give  no  better 
illustration  of  the  waste  than  to  state  that  at  least  3,000,000  barrels  of  oil  are  now 
escaping  per  annum  as  gas.  We  make  this  statement  after  a  careful  examination 
and  a  pretty  careful  estimate  of  the  gaseous  volume  of  hydrocarbon  as  compared 
with  Ihe  fluid.  Much  of  this  waste  can  be  checked  by  a  careful  stopping  of  all 
abandoned  wells,  by  filling  them,  first  with  a  wooden  plug  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
feet,  or  more,  and  above  that  with  pounded  earth.  The  fiow  of  gas  may  also  be 
checked,  in  sinking  wells,  by  several  devices  to  fill  the  cavities ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  plan,  where  the  flow  is  great,  will  be  to  reduce  the  gas  to  oil  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  means, — a  mode  of  acoompliBhing  which  has  been  patented  by  the  writer. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PETROLEUM. 

llie  daily  production  of  petroleum  in  Venango  County  is  stated  at  10,000  barrels 
for  1866,  while  the  total  production  of  Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia  and  Kentncky 
18  estimated  by  good  judges  to  be  about  12,000  barrels  per  day,  or  over  3,000,000 
barrels  per  annum.    In  the  two  past  years  the  figures  are  thus : 


Production  of  1864 2,130,000 

♦«  1865 2,232,878 

Estimated  for  1866 3,000,000 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Gftla.  Gala.  Gala. 

186S.  1864.  IMft. 

New  York 19,674.897 21,332,974 14,393,686 

Philadelphia 4,939,708 7,760,148 12,714,686 

Boston 2,048,720 1,096,307 1,438,978 

Baltimore 1,003,833 929,971 973,117 

Otherplaees 142,261 100,000 

27,667,168  31,261,661  29,720,266 

The  exports  during  1862  were  10,887,701  gallons. 
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We  repablisb,  from  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  Litf,  tbe  ezportB 
from  New  York  dnring  1864,  and  points  of  exports. 


1864. 
Oalt. 


1865. 
Gall. 


Vrom  Ktw  Tork 

To  Liverpool 734,755  2,166,851 

London 1,430,'^0  2,576,331 

Glasgow,  &c . . . .    366,402  414,943 

Bristol 29,124  71,912 

Falmoath,  Eng'd.   316,402  623,176 
Grangemouth, 

England 425,334 

Cork,  &c 3,310,362  1,532,257 

6owling,England     87,164 

Havre...  ......2,324,017  1,774,890 

MuseiUes 1,982,075  1,167,893 

Gette 4,800 

Dnnkirk 232,803 

Dieppe 79,681  46,000 

Boaen 143,646 

'     Antwerp 4,149,821  2,692,974 

Bremen 991,905  903,004 

Amsterdam 77,041  436 

Hamburg 1,1 86,080  1,466,155 

Rotterdam 632,926  757,249 

Gottenburg 33,813 

Coostadt 400,376  88,060 

Cadiz  4k  Malaga.     55,674  33,824 
Tarragona      and 

Alicante 1 6,823  33,000 

Barcelona 25,500 

Gibralter 69,181  308,450 

Oporto 17,474  2,339 

Palermo ........       7,983  57,115 

Genoa  &  Leghorn  635,121  399,674 

Trieste 165,175  3,000 

Alexandria»£gy't       4,000 


18M. 

From  New  Tork  OaU. 

To  Lisbon 167,195 

Canary  Islands . .  3,358 

Madeira 

Bilboa. 2,50» 

'China   and   East 

Indies 3,338 

Africa      25,195 

Australia 377,884 

Otago,  N.Z 10,810 

Sidney,  N.  S.  W.  97,880 

Brasil 149,676 

Mexico 112,986 

Cuba 418,034 

Argentine      Be- 

pablic 20,260 

Cisalpine  Bepnb- 

lic 78,552 

ChiU %,550 

Peru 169,061 

British  Honduras  6,072 
British  Guiana..  7,881 
British  West  In's  70,976 
British  N.  Ameri- 
can colonies . .  28,902 
Danish  West  In's  8,463 
Dutch  West  Ind's  26,638 
French  West  In's  16,020 

Hayti 7,088 

Central  America.  993 

Venezuela 28,583 

New  Granada . . .  56,490 

Porto  Rico 20.026 


18«B. 
QftU. 

64,662 

6A2fi 

400 


364,943 
12430 

304,166 

.  5,500 
48,013 

160.152 
69,481 

356,436 

24,470 

117,626 
66,550 

256,407 

440 

15,104 

60^31 

16,995 

31,503 

12,143 

9,104 

12,064 

466 

15,455 

107,837 

59,439 


Toti^lgaUons .....21,280,489    19,547,604 

average  prices  op  petroleum  in  1864  at  new  york  and 

philaiJelphia.* 


Cmda. 
(per  gallon.) 

January 31|Sf  cents. 

February 30^ 

March 84 

April 37A 

May 38 

June 44^ 


(I 


(I 


i« 


14 


l( 


Beflaad. 
(per  gallon.) 

52}  cents. 

65} 

59i 

64tV 
65i 

77 


Cmde. 

(per  gallon.) 

July 52|^  cents. 

August 52} 

September  . . .  .46jV 

October 40} 

November 45|\ 

December 52} 


<t 


(I 


u 


l« 


M 


M 


*< 


«< 


Average  for  1864 41.81 

Average  for  1863 28.13 


14 


i( 


(per  gallon.) 

92    cents. 
87} 

85} 
75} 
86ft 
92ft 

74.61 

5L74 
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DESCBIFTION  OF  FOBNACES. 


ST.  CLAIB  PtTRNACB. 
JAUE8  LANIGAN.  Fbopbibtob,  PotltvOU,  Pa. 

Thii  foraace  waa  oripnallf  erected  \sj  Bnrd  PkUenon,  Eaq.,  for  the  parpote  «f 
nsing  the  ores  of  the  Anthrscite  coal  meaanret,  bat  no  proper  or  sjatemalic  effort 
has  erer  been  made  to  mine  tbem  with  ecoDon;,  though  the;  are  eqaally  aa  rich 
and  aTailable  aa  the  Iron  orea  of  the  Welah  coal  fielda,  and  may,  and  trill,  ;et  be 
used  in  onr  Anthracite  foraacea  a«  the  moit  Jndiciooe  miztnre  for  the  more  rerractorr 
nagietica; 

The  iron  orea  of  onr  coal  meararea  an  chiefly  the  oarboaatM,  with  a  aniall  per 
centage  of  the  carbooatei  of  maagaaeae,  Uaie  and  magneaia.  The  amonnt  of 
metallic  iron  ranges  from  thirty  to  aizty  per  cent,  aa  an  aToraga.  He  cott  of  min- 
ing tbeie  ore*  in  South  Wales  ia  abont  one  dollar  and  fifty  cent*  per  ton,  and  the 
cost  of  calcining  less  than  fifteen  centa  per  ton.  With  miners'  wages,  at  doable  tte 
Welah  pricea,  onr  orea,  yietdiag  for^  per  oenL,  may  be  plaoed  at  the  faraace  tm 
92.60  per  ton,  which  is  mnch  less  Uian  the  cost  of  nagneUc  and  beraatetic  ores, 
eatimating  a  proportionate  yield. 

The  iron  orea  of  onr  eoal  meaMrea,  therefore,  may  be  «otaidered  of  Immense 
htqro.  impoituce  to  the  iron  i|ianafi|ct'>rwi  if  the.Anthmoite  regions,  linee  it  is, 
not  only  rich  amd  acoaaalble,  bntHMxhasatibla. 

Over  10,000  tons  of  this  ore,  mined  in  tbe  Tlcidty  of  the  St.  Olalr  fhmace,  were 
■melted  at  the  noaeor  hmaoe,  Fottsvillei  with  4e  most  «ieelleat  ramilU,  and  tbe 
metal  waa  •old'  for  the  prbdnctloo  of  hollow  ware,  at  nearly  donble  the  price  whieh 
common  Anthracite  pig  then  commaitded. 

A  rerolntlOB  Is  taking  place  in  tbe  iron  and  steel  baitnaas,  and  the  oU  tediooa 
and  coatly  procaiaea  are  bai&s  oVerwhdmed  by  new,  direct  and  a 
AD 
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In  a  word,  the  pnenmatic  process  is  now  fairly  established,  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt,  that  steel  and  homogenotu  iron  can  be  made  by  this  method 
with  more  economy  than  common  paddled  iron.  These  new  processes  can  be  pat  in 
operation  at  St.  Clair  with  more  economy  and  profit  than  almost  any  other  pari  of 
this  country,  or  perhaps  the  world.  Goal  is  the  largest  item  of  the  raw  material  in 
the  elaboration  of  iron  and  steel  to  its  nsefal  forms,  and  here  the  best  and  purest 
coal  is  more  available  than  elsewhere  ontside  of  the  Anthracite  regions.  It  reqaires 
from  five  to  six  tons  of  coal  to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  or  steel  rails,  while  three  tons 
only  of  ore  and  flax  are  required ;  consequently  it  is  cheaper  to  convey  the  ore  to 
the  coal  than  the  coal  to  the  ore.  But  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  ore  may  be 
obtained  from  the  coal  measures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  furnace  with  improvement  to 
the  '*  make ;"  therefore  it  is  evident  that  iron  and  steel  can  be  mana&ctnred  not 
only  with  economy  at  St.  Glair,  but  they  can  be  elaborated  to  the  more  usefol  forms 
with  the  maximum  of  profit,  since  coal  is  the  great  item  in  these  operations,  and 
here  coal  is  plentiful,  convenient  and  cheap.  The  facilities  for  transportation  are 
equal  to  all  the  requirements ;  the  markets,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  are  open 
by  the  most  direct  routes,  while  the  best  bituminous  coal  of  the  Alleghanies  is  easily 
accessible  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Bailroad  via  Sunbury  and  Shamokin,  or 
Catawissa  and  Tamaqua.  Bituminous  coal  is  therefore  more  available  at  St.  Glair 
than  at  Beading,  or  even  at  Harrisburg.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  locality  where 
the  general  availabilities  are  superior ;  where  the  best  furnace  coals  are  more  acces- 
sible, and  no  other  place  where  the  natural  advantages  of  sitO)  ground  and  building 
facilities,  are  more  desirable  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  than  St.  Clair. 

MIIVEBS'   SAFETY   LiAlHPS. 

A  supplv  of  Miners  Safety  Lamps  of  the  most  approved  patterns  for  working 
gaseous  mines,  made  of  inspected  wire,  for  sale  bv  the  quantity  or  single  lamp  at  the 
lowest  rate.  Also  gauzes  of  iron  or  copper  for  lamps  already  made,  and  wire  ganse 
for  lamps  or  other  purposes,  by  the  roll  or  yard,  always  on  hand. 

B.  BABTHAIV. 


HENRY  PLEASANTS, 

CIVIL  AND  MINING  ENGINEEE 

Sarreja  tad  JnipeotB  Oollariea,  oiamiiiM  Mfaiaral  ud  Ooal  Oil  Lindi. 
Office,  BAIVNAIVS  B1JILDIIV«, 

POTTSVILLE.  SCHUYLKILL.  COUNTY,  PA. 

Wt  oMi  aortlaUy  flndoiM  0«a.  PleManU  tm  an  MeomnUilMd  flnfflBMr  in  pomtmAon  of  mveh  pnMnX 
minlBg  exiMiiMioe.    BU  eeltbrftted  Peterabarg  mint  will  b«  found  rail  j  illustntod  oa  page  ftlS  and  ftlS. 

p.  W.  SHEAPER, 

GEOLOGIST  AND  ENGINEER  OF  MINES, 

r«TT8TULI,  rillllSTlTlllIl, 

(late  of  the  FtBBsylTaaia  State  Oeologieal  tvrey), 

EXPLORES  MINERAL  LANDS,  MINES,  iui 


8.  HARRIES  DADDOW, 

tnttiad  minn  nn^  ^Sngimtr  of  taints, 

TTSV  I  I.T.TtI, 


A  lODg  and  practical  experience  In  the  Anthracite  and  Bitnminons  Coal  Fields  and  the 
Iron  depoaita  of  both  North  and  South,  enables  me  to  offer  my  services,  confidently,  to  all 
persons  interested  in  mineral  lands,  for  exploring  or  developing  the  same.  In  locating 
and  deyeloping  mines,  designing  Improrements  and  machinery,  or  erecting  Bloomeries, 
Blast  Furnaces,  Steel  Works,  Copper  Furnaces,  Ac,  Ac. 

Also,  for  the  Judicious  selection  of  Oil  Territory,  and  the  location  of  Oil- Wells,  Oil- 
Works,  ACy  Ac« 


A  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  coal  trade,  and  for  forty  years  the 
acknowledged  organ  of  the  Anthracite  Miners  and  Shippers. 

Subscription  mice  $2.75,  tVi  advance. 

The  Journal  has  a  large  circulation,  aud  is  an  exceUant  medium/or  advertisers, 
Addrett 

BElf JABURT  BAlflf AH, 

Editor  and  Proprietor,  PottsyiUe,  Pa. 


Mauch  Cliiiiik,  Carbon  County,  Pa, 

Manufactorer  of  flat  and  round  iron  and  steel  wire  rope  for  inclined  planes, 
bridges  and  ship  rigging,  etc.,  etc.    And  all  descriptions  of  wire. 

The  following  instroctive  table,  furnished  by  Mr.  Hazard,  shows  at  a  glance  the 
value  of  hit  wire  ropes  over  cordage,  chains,  Ac.,  tc,  for  mining  purposes  especially. 

Tdble  of  RekUive  Pr<ictieai  Working  Strength  of  Ropes  and  Chains, 


» 

Sin,  ur  IvoBM. 

ArwMAQM  WneiT  m  Foot. 

STRAtir  m  Toir 
1340  PoirirM. 

Dbuh. 

1 

s 

1 
1 

|. 

WlreBope. 

1 

J 

3 

1 

J! 

1 

1 

• 

a 

3 

mS 

• 

Diam. 

dr. 

JHatn. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Feet. 

i 

4 

A 

0.31 

0.36 

0.50 

0.60 

8 

6 

0.4 

2 

i 

H 

A 

1  0.59 

0.68 

0.80 

1.36 

0.9 

3 

1 

6 

,  0.80 
i  1.05 

0.90 
1.19 
1.55 

1.20 
1.70 

2.33 
3.66 

10            1.5 

4 

} 

6* 

12 

1.8' 

5 

1 

n 

1       1 
f       1 

1  1.43 

2.30 

5.33 

6.17 

16 

2.4 

6 

li 

8* 

1.80 
i  2.33 

2.00 
2.60 

3.00 

22 

'    3.3 
4.5 
5.5 

6* 

u 

10 

1      i 

4.00 

9.33 

28 

7 

^ 

11 

— -J — 

2.95 

3.20 

5.00 

12.00 

32 

8 

u 

12 

1  3.65 

4.02 

6.25 

14.50 
17.66 
19.00 

36 
40 

6.5 

9 

H 

13 

i  3.79 

4.65 

7.50 

7.5 

H 

i| 

14* 

H   1 

;  5.05 

5.60 
6.30 

8.75 

45 

9.0 

10 

i| 

16i 

If     1 

6.71 

10.00 

21.50 

50 

10.5 

11 

2 

17 

6.35 

7.05 

11.50 

24.66 

56         12.0 

12 
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THE  PATENT  EXHAUST  FAN 

VENTILATOR, 

Uinea,  Tunnels,  and  all  SnbteiTaitean 
Workings. 


J.  LODBEH  BEADLE,  FsteBtm,  Adiksd.  Ft. 
J.  E.  8I0FBIED,  Agent,  PottsriUe,  Ft. 

Th!i  •TStera  difDm  th>m  all  othor  appUuicM  for  mine 
I  TflDtUatlon  In  KTera]  wtentlal  propertln:  lit.  Il  bu 
the  *dntiUg«  over  all  the  French  and  Bolglaii  model,  In 
greater  ilmpllcltj  of  atjle  and  Konomy  of  operatloo, 
aBTlng  ftvm  flftj  to  one  hundred  p«r  cent.  In  motlTe  power.  Ii  nperior  lo  ererj  reapect 
to  the  farnace  method,  and  dlOen  (njm  all  the  EnglUh  maebsnieal  modea  both  Id  eeonomT 
and  sppllcatton.  The  efforla  of  the  Fan  ue  exerted  entirely  on  the  mine  Tapon  In  the 
rctnni  air  coonea,  tfan*  creating  a  vacnnm  which  mtut  bo  BUed  with  pnr*  air.  It  i* 
■aalated  bj  the  wdght  of  the  otmoipberle  column,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old  method, 
In  which  ita  weight,  or  (bnrlMn  ponnda  par  eqnare  Inch,  actad  agalnU  tliB  TcntUatliii; 
column.  Thisia  the  great  tecret  of  (be  Invention,  and  both  aclence  and  experience  teacbei 
na  that  tcarcel;  a  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  extent  ar  power  of  tUa  tjitem  of  TenUlaUon. 
The  Inventor,  Hr.  Beftdte,  le  •  practical  miner,  of  long  and  varied  cxperlmce,  and  a 
mining  engineer  of  great  abllltr. 
"Hie  tbUowing  extraeta  fl'om  nvmeroni  teatlmonlala  taXtj  esdotM  tUa  ajMem : 

>' I  la  rn*  ta  HLT  thu  Ika*  li  bo  (jalaB  or  *ntUaUDfe,  aa  ^M  kuw>,«qaalla  Iha  Sxkaaal  tu: 
and  naloBlrdoailtpirfKtlr  tuUUU  ■  wUterr,  bat  li  alw  •  (TMt  MirUf  at  dpaua,  ■aaompuill* 
tnrmu*  or  mhm  Jm  TCBtUaflon. 

"WN.  HILXn,  Ja.. 
(SMrwl)  "  or  Wm.  JRIiwf  »  0».,ftrmar  L-tm  qTbW  ffidtory  OdUvf." 


of  til*  Bbor*  (Hlakorr)  OotUnr,  tke  Fii  k 
do  wlthwtt  It.    It  li  Jut  wh^  (Tirj  aiMBil' 


"OtN.  J.  E.  Bnnuo: 

"  It  kArd*  ai*  (Nat  tl*a«n  tn  kali 

If  not  Ml  onlT  tn*ud  paifaet  triMn  ol 

CmU*  aod  iihlud,  *«  had  f  nal  dlSaallr  wttk  Baipku  In  m  Work* ;  bat  ■!»•  Itwn,  b«m.  IK 
enl7  doai  Iha  Vaa axkanU atl  the abnaxlsu naaa, bal  IhaopasMli  aatlilB;  alajl.ueaBBaradvUh 
aa]>  otbar  irataB  sT  vaatUatlaa.  I  kara  ao  EmIMmt  la  ujinf  Ikat,  la  aj  opIiilaB.  ig  eoUni]'  oafkl 
t«  b*  vtlfcaal  It. 

010.  B.  HSPTLIBK, 
•t^a*  JRhumA  m^  XMWil  Jhn  CWlKrttt.' 


id  pmfnl  ariMa  e(  TtaUlatiac  aaaaa." 


0.  QAKUnOI. 


Thii  iTttom  of  ventllaUon  U  now  In  ■ncceatftd  operation  at  tlia  following  prombwt 
and  extensive  eolllertea :  Locut  Dale,  KsTttone^  Pioneer,  New  Boitoa,  Btg  Uae  Kan, 
Locnit  Honntaln,  Locnat  Bon,  Tnund,  Mlberton,  Tnnnel  Bldge,  Glrard,  W<df  Oatk 
HamoBd,  Hkkorr,  8^  ^^^'^  fSUtX,  Duoan,  Ac 


GEORGE  W.  SNYDER, 

Fottaviuef  SehuylkUl  Co,,  Pa. 


Kiei,  Coil-Imktn,  riiin,  U-Fimoi,  Iillji;-Iilli,  tU.,  tie. 
pmrao 

EN8INE8, 

iiniiG  m  imm 

luiiMt  u<  I«t  Arfmd 
liidi,  br  Eiiig  u<  - 


Work!  B. . 

FfOtk.' "* ' -■' 

l2tt*lTM 


Um  hAubc  iBftHi  u2  tttir  mumUou,  Um  Bpar-wkala  ror  tk<  Dram  bdaf  U  KM  dlsmMv  ud 
O-lBck  pltab.  WUUw*  w«al4  wU  paRtaUu  iHuHon  la  lb*  audY*  and  •oWuBUkl  KaglsH  h4 
FkMpt  aow  b*Uf  (CMMd  (»  lb«  F(W  BoaUB  Co*l  Compur,  ud  kt  1^  N«r  ?!■■  Fomt  Bhaff  CsUltrj. 


WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS, 

JAMES  WREN,  Proprietor, 


MUniFACTC&BH   OF 

Kiel,  lalUic-Killi,  Blait-FBntcei,  Sn-iaii,  Griit-Kllt,  Ac 


WIU  4U  Ih*  UM  Imrn 


Limao  FDMPB,  «t  n 


k-bill,  Shirp,  Chiliad  T«U>.  to.    Btufls  ud  Dmbl^iuitlBC  POL!  ut 


Of  IroB  at  BiHs,  X  ^1  Mndi.  for  I 
^-BSPAIBS,  M  Klnai,  Piri 


0A.STIS7OS. 


•,  Will,  te,.  Bid*  lir  •ampatal  mol 


far  lU  nbrtuUnl  sad  aAMtn 
«ll  pmotlnl  meehKAha— u< 
aid  Iru.  Tb*  prDdiaOaaa  at 
'  -       the  BiKk  Dluoal 


a  hu  loBg  anjorad  &  hlfk  rai 

rtsanllr  nndar  tha  pi  . 

ttalalauMUhmantunhaiMDatthaeallleilaaofthaPi ._._.. 

Csal  and  Iroa  Co. ;  tha  MamDolli  Tain  Can.  Cwl  Co..  la  tha  Nthuor  Valler :  Ih*  Norwaclu  Caa 
Moniil  Carban  Coil  Co  ;  tha  Maaahaatar  Coal  Co. ;  (ha.  Joba'i  A  bro.,  aod  Uia  Pale  llto  aad 
Soiling  null. 

Tha%Bl]diB(aaflhaWaabli((oi  Iraa  Warki  eoailil  oroBeBachla»4biip  tOxlUlM:  faaDdrr.  mxm; 
fallarB-boBie,  MxM;  amllfa-iliDp.  aax  90^  ud  oBea.  SOin  fnt  In  iln.  Tht  taoli  an  nanariw  aal 
pnwerfnt,  and  adaptad  toeTerjaliaaBd  atrlaof  work.frnBilhaiiiiallHlbraHlaliiK  talbabaiT7  0ulta(af  II 

140  hiBil*  can  be  ampla^ad  at  thaia  Warka.    Thii  blabllibmaDl,  tharabVa,  la'oapabla  of  aukln^iarr  alia 

■on  aabaUntlal  and  aSMtlTa  naBBai  tbu  nab  nMblnlrr  oan  ba  ptoanrad  ontolda  of  tba  Xathradw  I'glaBi 

7W 


THE    PIONEER    FURNACE, 


la  the  oldett  Antbraclta 
Tnrnace  In  the  Uatled 
Stelei,  and,  ai  It*  name 
ImpUei,  tbe  ta%t  to  tise 
Anthracite  Coal  Id  Ihia 
conntrj.  It  li  now  In  the 
pMitaalon  ef  tlie  MesEra. 


wbo  produce  a  saperlor 

Ede  of  pig  Iron.  The 
tiTllte  Rolling  HIU  l« 
alio  owned  and  operated 
br  this  flrm,  who  hBT« 

bad   much  experience  In 
tha  Iron  ' 


AT  POTT8rii:,LE,  PA., 


cing  (heir  own 
raeul,  tbe^  an  abla  to 
tDm  ont  Brat  claaa  T  rallt 
of  all  alcea  and  pattema, 
ttom  92  to  M  pounds  per 

tard,  at  tha  lowMt  mar- 
et  pTlct«,  and  M  aboK 
notice.  A  tfpplv  tifmint- 
raUifyr  coUCiry  purpotti, 
U  ahiiay  on  Mmd,  and 
ordera  are  recelTed  for 
the  nanal  alaea  of  mer- 
chjul  ban. 


ATKINS.  BBOTHEBS, 


GRANT    IRON    WORKS. 

MahaBOy  Clly,  Schnylkill  C^nnty,  Pa. 

THOMAS  WEEN,  Proprietor. 

Late  of  the  old  wid  well-known  Arm  of  WREN  &  BROTHER,  of  the 
WA8HIHQT0H  IBOH  WOBZS,  FOTTSTnXB. 
These  new  works  have  been  erected  with  macb  care,  and  proTided  with  the 
latest  improTementa.  Tho  long  and  practical  experience  of  the  Proprietor  la  tbe 
Iron  bueineas,  has  enabled  bim  to  provide  means  to  prodnce  all  kinds  of  tbe 
heaviest  mine  castings,  and  to  select  the  best  modem  tools  for  tbe  prodacUon  of 
mining  and  other  machlncrj. 

STEAM-ENGINES,  PUMPS,  BREAKERS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

He  la  now  prepared  to  manufacture  Steam-engines  of  all  kinds  for  Shafts,  Slopes, 
Planes,  Breakers,  Blaat  Fnmacea  and  Rolling  UUls.  Cokmsb  and  Bull  Pmcpmg 
ENomzB,  and  double  and  single  acting  Pdxts  of  erer^  variety,  for  mining  and 
other  purposes.  Steam  boilers  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  beat  charcoal  iron,  made  to 
order  at  short  notice,  and  caatlngs  of  all  rises  and  descriptions  produced  promptly. 

Repairs  of  Colliery  machlneTy,  or  Engines,  Boilers,  Breakers,  Pumpa,  Ac., 
attended  to  and  execnted  with  tbe  greatest  dispatch  by  competent  mechanics. 
Address, 

THOMAS  WREN. 

Mihanoy  City,  Pi. 


LANINC   «i   MARSHALL, 

FOUNDERS,  ENGIIiEERS,  W  BOIIER  MKERS. 


■uxoricruBB  ■ 


T  DWOktfnov  o*  HXATT  NACBiBiKT,  iin;unii>s 


STEM  HGIIES 

of  all  kinds,  fiir  •batU, 
alopea,  pIuM,  ooal  brMken, 
blut  ftunacM,  and   rolling 


CORNISH  AND  BULL 
PUMPIHG  ENGINES, 

donble    and    single    acting 
ponipt  of  «»»ry  tbtIWj,  tat  j_^ 
miDlny  Bod  other  porposta.  Wi 

CHASSER    MILLS, 


Saw  and  OrM  USOt, 

Baflroad  and  Mtea 
Can,  ato^  ato. 


FLUE,  TUBTTLAS, 
OTUHBER  BOUEBS 

of  tlw  b«sl  FBonaTlTai^  chit- 
coal  Iron.  Fagotad  and  other 
forglugs  of  all    kinds,  ud 

IRON  A  BRASS  USTIIKS 

of  eT«r7  deacripttoa. 


This  establishmeDt  comprises  tools  o(  the  largest  capadtj 
and  most  efficient  character ;  also  a  great  variety  of  patterns, 
drawings  and  plans,  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  machinery. 

A.  C.  LAJ?rrNG.  S.  R  MARSHALL. 


In  oar  recent  tour  through  the  Coal  regions  we  were  pleased  to 
notice  the  very  e£BcieDt  and  substantial  miaiog  machinery  erected 
by  Messrs.  Lahimo  &  Marshall,  at  many  of  the  mines  in  the 
Wyoming  valley,  but  particularly  at  the  Baltimore  Coal  Coaif&aj'a 
and  the  Wilkesbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  new  improvements. 
Also  a  magnificent  Chasser  Mill,  at  the  Messrs.  Dcpont's  Wapwal- 
lopen  Powder  mills,— eaoh  wheel  of  which  weighs  16,000  pounds. 

S.H.D. 


THE  DICM  MMUFACTURM  CO. 

Soranton,  Lnzeme  Oonnty,  Fa., 

luibdiren  iS  ud  haim  ii 

LOCOMOTIVES 


BOILERS,  CASTinCS, 

-Hacblnery 

OF  ALL  KlNOe, 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steal,  Nails,  Spikes,  Railroad  and  Mine 

Supplies  of  all  kinds, 

STOVES,  TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  WARE,  GAS  PIPE, 


FintrdrfF  UUHimT,  ud  from  tktir  lonf  Mcp«ri«iic«  and  Mtge  number  of  patu 
OB  band,  tlxej  are  prqurad  to  ftunUh  anjthhig  In  Uili  lino,  with  piomptoeM  and  dtopal 
and  Id  the  boat  manner, 

RAILROAD  AND  COAL  CARS. 

Th«r  are  prepBred  to  manQfaetnre  on  abort  notice,  SaOrvad  tan  of  all  ktnda,  Aom  the 
llrat  daa*  paiienger  cm*  to  Um  amallMI  mln«  ear*. 

Planing  Hill  and  Sasb  and  Door  Factory. 

HftTtng,  Is  coonectlon  wltb  tbelr  eatablUhment,  an  oxtenalre  nanlng  If  U1,  well-ttocked 
with  aeaMinad  Inmbar,  thej  otta  Baili,  BUnda,  Doori,  and  all  klnda  of  dreeaed  lumber. 

p/inf/r  WBouBHTmoN  coal  bbeakbh. 

Tbe;  call  tbe  attention  of  tbe  ooal  trade  to  '■  DtOKMn>a  Patixt  Wnonair  Inoii  Coal 
BBtAKBK,"  tbe  neweet  and  beet  tblnc  ont  Ibr  economical  work.  In  tbla  breaker  tbe  teeth 
are  made  on  wronjcbt  Iron  rinti  and  are  perfecU;  tempered.  The  ilngt  are  all  alike,  end 
oa  be  remofred  and  renawed  at  pleanu<e. 


A  60  HORSE-POWEB  BOILEB. 

Suui— JU  ot  u  luh  lo  Iha  ttoU 


SIDE  VIEW. 


HARRISON  BOILER  WORKS, 

Qray's  Feny  Boad,  neiu:  IT.  S.  Arsenal, 

ifmsiiiAiDiiiiiiPiiiiiAo 


THE  HABBISON  STEAM  BOILEB. 


LibollaT 


4dT>DUgM:  Inatiohdcfaflllljiomttplctbm, 

♦eonoaroffBtl,  fMllll^  oteleinlnr--* 

Itltfomnt  of  ■  »nbl»tloii  of 


Lt   Ihkt 


•Thlii 


iportiliei 

Ii  ih*  iitoDgW  pouTbl*  J  tl*it»ii|th(i>TMl*lprawnT«T<r7fn»t.nBi 
itlDD,  whleh  IfliHui  (be  itnoEtli  af  wrongbl-lroD  Wlan  ibont  foitj  p«c 
br  h7<l»nllgpr«ionM4001bL  tolL*  (qou*  tub.    JI  aowHt  U  kw«<  < 

bf  camdon,  wbleh  u  looii  datnji  lb*  wnsf  hl-lroa  bollv. 

Ian  In  tt,  titiAag  tnm  tb<  Uri 
or  tb*  In,  u  ftlio  frou  tbe  wit 
ud  tbaa  nbnrba  tht  hnt  no 


nt  wit  nd  »al  a[  nuln,  dsnbUltj, 
•ued  by  UT  otber  botler  la  bh." 
lb  alghi  Ib^m  slMrnd  dliMMr  mm* 
■pfatna  %r*  bald  togatbn  bj  vniB|b>- 


aidlwiy  tabBUr  oi 


ra  aftdOKllr  Ibu  lb 


FRONT  VIEW. 


M  TW7  di7  npMliMUd 

It  ia  HuUj  tnaaporUd.  eu  ba  anaUd  br  ordlBU?  irorkBH,  u4  la  IMdllf  alauad  Inrida  ud  odI. 
Ub1*i  ordliikrjr  drcnisiUEDH  II  li  kapt  fna  froB  parmmaBt  dapaalt  br  manlf  UawUf  tba  wslar 
Btlralj  oat  nodn  pnann.  oioa  a  wt«k.    It  nqolna  no  ipasliil  ihlll  la  lb  maaisamait. 

tolarad  put!  oui  bg  ranawad  wltb  ithiI  faeUttj,  M  tbajr  an  oiltotm  la  *hap«  *ad  ilia.    Tb«  iraaMr 


Aaj  kind  otlaal  m>7  h»  SHd 

>•  u  eir1d«sa  of  tha  ufMj  ol 

•bUnI;  apart  from  Ilia  bsllaT,  |i 


■  of  tba  oHlnaiT  b«U«t,  wlOiOBt  balBC 

ider  tbla  boIlM,  fron  wait*  aoal-dut  to  tt*  Boat  aoaUir- 

•Da  laaUBoa,  bj-  Iba  aaddiBtal  np«B»  of  ■  vaUr-^pa, 

"— ■- -J,  OBdM  •  ■nuon  (raaUr  aloaaifBC 

~.  M  tba  ttna.    Kaaai  vmUkan  a> MOB 
id  tba  boiler  bMUaa,  u  a  matCar  of  aiBraa, 


,  -, obUbU  wara  dlnbamd,  umi*t  ■  rnuoia 

.M  iba.  IS  tboaqaanlneh,  uutlisOnbi'      -    ■ ■-  " ■-— -- 

Bi  praitlcabls  lo  daadiD  lb*  Brea,  bnt  tber  t 
nsat  BBd«l7  bMtad. 
Uodor  tbaH  slnBiBMaBgaa,  aad  aa  aooB  ai 

bafoT«,  Iha  bollor  lulBiBlBf  bo  lojBry.    li  piaj  ba 

drcnDutaacH  with  ■  wnagbt-lroB  bollar. 
Ib  wTlllBg  to  tha  ^■Hriam  ^rttooB,  Mr.  BarrUoB  ipska  u  follinriofUilkillar: 
Ib  ToarBttlslahaBdad  "  iBolliir  Staam  Sliafbtar."  [pBga  ID  priMBt  toIbbm  af  tba  .liMrtam  JrMnal 

BllBd\B(laboU*neDuLdar*diBfe,DHBtloBl>mBdiof^-'the  (MVlrsB  bollw  BiBdo  bf  Mr.  BBrriMD,^ 


raptBrod  plpa  wnld  ba  eloaad,  tba  bollar  waa  ralllM 
la  to  seol,  >t«Kia  vaa  acaJn  ralaad.  ud  bU  vodI  ob  aa 
ulariiiil  Blial  aiiiiU  limbaiiiMiil  biiIh  Mm 


ruiuUlpblB."  loB  BBT*"lhll  b«l 
atralBed  bj  Ineoullty  of  lamparBtai 
gotwiMl.."  AaoT  foan  of^eipari. 
ataam  bollara.  eait-lrOB  ta  fw  pnlta 

aMMB  bollera ' 

daaa  sad  daalrBetloB  too  oftai 


bollar  baa       . 

o  wTOBKbt-ImB,  BBd  for  ■  raaaoB  v  _ 

jtradud  bj  iBaqDnUtj  of  la&poratBn 

.d  will  (ite  dot  Bt  ao«  If  bBdlr  proporllDDttd  or  Improparlr  i 

tlBbta  tobaatTBlBod  bj  iBaqBBlltj  of  tamporatara,"  bbo,  Bot 

1  I..  .. — ....  1.  iBiirojrad,  ami  thaB  lb»  pvta  thaa  alnlaad 


lhBt.BI 


id.    wmeM-ina  ui 
xtariBf  at  oaea.  foaa 

MTltablf  gin  W>T— 


ilo  aaeb  a  form  aa  nUlpnTant  baralB  tBaaotrBptankUdllbaBoniaalbabaattu 

t«r  ataam  boltan.    Obb  of  Iba  baal  qnalltlH  llaa  la  lU  iItIbe  war  at  oaaa  wbaa  badiT  traat*]— « 
— — ■ "*'"_">'!'•  pWBllBr  fora  iBirbiah  I  pnloBaMroE—Tla..  hollow  ar*" 


WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS, 

NEWBUBGH,  IHBW  TOBK. 


The  inbsciibera  retpectfUU j  Mmonnea  to  their  frieade  and  the  public,  that  the  abore 
popular  eatabliahment  ia  complelely  Ihmlehed  with  a  very  large  assortment  of 

CaOtCE  TOOU»  PATTERSSt  ORAWtSGd,  ETC.» 

Asr9  nor  abb  pbbpibbd  to  sufplt,  at  bbobt  xotiob, 

lURiiiE  m  mmm  steum  engiies  hid  hers, 

M9gh  mmd  Zow  Pireaatire^  •/  lBv9r^  J>meripHoni 


PROPELLER  AND  PROPELLER  ENGINES, 
Improved  Fortakle  Steam  Sikjsiaes  aad  Boilers, 

ntOM  S  TO  60  H0B8B  POWER  i 

SDGAS-CAHE  ILLS  AM)  SDGABBSFIMd  lAdmi 

Inclodlng  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Mills,  for  Horse  or  Steam  Power : 

GRIST  MILLS,  for  WHEAT  AND  CORN,  with  attendant  machiner}'; 

GANG,  CIRCULAR  and  SASH  SAW  MILLS  of  the  most  modem 

and    improved    construction;    BRICK    MACHINERY    for 

HORSE  or  STEAM   POWER,  including  Moulding  and 

Tempering  Machines,  Moulds,  Barrows,  &c 

Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridges  for  Railroads  and  Common  Roads; 

STSAM  GinfiKS,  f  ATKl  IHDICITOIS  AND  FIBS  UGUUTOIS; 

SHAFTINGS,  HANGERS,  PULLEYS, 
FiUwff  Blocks  and  alt  descHptiona  of  Glaring  ; 

mOJ\f  ANO  BBASS  DASTmS  IN  BYERY  YARIETYi 

WBOUOHT  AKD  CA8T  IRON  WORK  AND  FITTINQ8  FOR  RAILROAD  CAR8 ; 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAIUNO  FOR  FENCES,  VERANDAS,  ETC; 
ARTESIAN  WELL  TUBES,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

EOUEB  TtAMST)r.T.T»,  Frest.  GEO.  IC.  OLAFP,  Treas* 

JKO.  E.  AY£BT|  Sect  JOSEPH  BELOAP,  Supt 

L.  C.  WARD, 

53  Liberty  Street^ 

AGENT  IN  NEW  YORK  dTT. 
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FOSTABLS INIPIS  aiil  M  Mm  msm  SAW  MILLS, 

OobUu  ill  th*  llodcn  iBpnnmnti  ui  v»  Ittod  with  \  Fitait  damn  tad  Ytin. 

Tke  Roller*  of  thsM  engtasa  are  made  of  the  bol  Amtrieamlren,  with  a  ornirn  «he«t 
of  otra  troll,  wall  ilayad,  and  hare  flftMit  feet  of  Are  (orfaca  to  eacb  bone  powar;  largt 
jiftat  fi>r  barnlngeltberwQodot  ooal;  tlMTtreln  theatyleof  tbalocomotlTe:reqiilT«M> 
krlok  work  i  and  ean  b«  pet  to  woik  Id  a  bw  hottn  after  arrWng  It  tbair  damnation. 

In  faet,  tba  eigla*  and  bollar,  aa  now  coutracled,  baa  ae  niperlor.  If  an  oqnal,  aa  * 
Botif  e  power.  Tbe  ntmoat  care  and  attention  la  glren  to  the  mechanleal  eonatneSoB, 
and  Bathing  but  the  flnt  qnalltj  of  naterial  naad. 

Onr  Englnaa  are  Inrarlablj  flttad  witb  a  IVMor  Bifr,  Oettmor  with  Salanin  Toltu,  ■ 


nrct  AmV,  IW  BalaKd  PitlUyt,  Oa^  Flpi,  Sitfitg  Fab*,  SUam  Gaugt,  Ootiutting  Plat, 

IB  fM  or  SttcUon  PIpti  tn  fbort,  ereryptaM  of  irmi  work  raqnlnd  to  reader  the  engine 
•nd  boiler  complete.  '11m  ngliie  la  tnutt  npMi  a  aolld  bed  ^ate,  b  eomplete  of  IteeU,  and 
eu  be  worked  upon  a  foaadatloa  amarate  from  the  boiler. 

£■(!■•■,  aU  aina,  from  8  to  dO  boiae  pow<r,  made  to  aid«r.  Thote  of  S,  10,  IS,  U 
and  90  borae,  are  In  prtioaa  of  conatnictloa,  and  can  be  dellrered  apon  abort  notice. 

A  track  of  th^  Hewbnrgh  braneb  of  tbe  Brie  Ballwa;  connects  with  the  woiki,  and 
sblpmenia  are  made  direct  to  Trankltn,Pa.,and  BaTanna,01ilo,aiMllMeniiedlal«ilauona, 
wllbont  cbaDf(e  of  car*. 

Tbe  nnmber  mann&etnred,  wUcb  baa  leaehed  flre  complete  nBlnea  and  boUen  par  daj, 
•  taObiNi^  Kvanntee  of  tu  popniarttj. 


Waan  aunhctiTloa  (biM  TUletlH  or  law  Hull,  aBd  ilnsn  BBBbw*  MHh. 

lit.    liailSoamLL.  T<itbib«d>l»M(«U>l>'liairtlBOaaFl««),aUtli*vsrklB 

rnalBf  a  Terr  wiBBaat  and  pownfal  naabtH,  pgrtoatlT  KlU  al  lh«  UftHt  ipaod 


■imd  aftbe  law,  a 


«,  rnaa  Ib  mV-olUmg  tsH(,  i 


Ob*  patnl  aiDB  ROtL^  UdlipnotblalB  aawlBc  l(Bc  itsC  la  bIm  tiuakad  ta  llH  rnm«. 
Th«  MapotdM*  aa4  UmitUimmu  ktad  tfakitt,  HMk,  mat  aod  JVMIm  »Un,  an  of  Ilia  laa 
ul  lapnTBd  saBatnatlaa.    TkaarilaBir  l«flb  ofaHTlua  tallfsat  t* — '- -'"  -'■<-•>-- 
la  mSu,  wlUi  aaltabla  pawsr,  will  aaw  fTMlu  la  V.aOD  Kit  st  bgar^^ 


1  rV-Mlm  »U«,  an  of  Ilia  bi 
M  fsat  Uaaat  Bill,  wltk  1  ha 

Willi  ■alf-auinf  Wma, 
labia  povar,  wlli  lava 


of  prapanloBKl  alnaflk.  Tbia  tt*1it.  wt 


111  Ian  aal  Itobi  IS  ta  UpflOD  Ai 


LITHOIiRllFHIC  DRUWING,  EIGRHVING  AID  FRIIITIIIi! 


r.r 


mnm  mmm  m  mum. 

312  and  314  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Orders  in  all  branches  of  the  Lithographic  Art  ezecated  in  the  best 

style,  including 

MAPS.  VOTSS.  8CEVE8. 

PLAV8.  CHECKS.  siTiLDnras, 

TIEW8.  CISCTrLABS,  8ECTI0V8. 

MUIE8.  BILL-HEADS,  QEOLOOICAL  CHABT8, 

MAGHINEBT,  STOCK  GEBTinOATES,  GOLOBED  nGUBES. 


Mr.  Boell  ezecated  our  Map  of  the  Anthracite  Goal  Fields,  and  we  can 
recommend  him  as  an  artist  and  practical  Lithographer. 


CHAS.  F.  NOBLE, 

DESIGNER  ^  ENGRAVER 


No.  302  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Noble  has  drawn  and  engraved  all  the  original  illns* 
trations  in  this  book,  from  rough  sketches  furnished  by  the 
author.  He  has  entered  &irly  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  designs,  and  has  executed  the  work  satisfisictorily  and  at 
reasonable  prices. 
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Oripid  Bamet  anl  C  i.B.  BroalTop  WBitnMii  M 

W.  A.  ORBESON,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

MINSB  AND  SHIPPER  OF  THK  ORIGINAL  BARNBT  AND  C.  A  D.  BROAD  TOP 

BEHI-BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Alfo,  the  Celebrated  Clearfield  County  Whlte-Aah  Bltnminoiu  Coal. 


WANNEMACHEB  ft  MAZFIELD 

Are  the  Shipping  AgenU  for  the  abore  Coals.    Offloes :  100  Walnnt  Street,  Philadelphia ; 
Room  48»  Empire  Building,  71  Broadway,  New  Toric ;  and  86  Kirby  St.,  Boeton. 


▲HD  BWtrnB  OF 


Hears'  Celebrated  Broad-Top  White-tsh  Semi-Bituminous  Coal 

tmo,  3iH  WAunn  n,  mu.:  fiuiv.  vu  h.  i.  nn  ucnoiO:  p.  i.  box  i«». 

THIS  COjiJL  CJiJTJrOT  BE  JSrXC£JL£JBD 

for  generating  steam ;  Marine  and  LoeomotlTe  Engines ;  Rolling  Mills  and  Paddling 
Pamaces;  Blacksmlthlng,  Coking,  Brick  and  Lime  burning,  and  Glass  Manufacturing. 
Its  ezemptness  fh)m  snlphnr  and  other  Imparities  highly  Injarioos  to  the  manafactarer  of 
iron  and  destractlTS  to  machinery,  boilers  and  grate-bars,  glTes  this  ooal  pre-eminence. 
All  orders  for  this  Coal  in  Lump,  Ruh  or  Mxm,  or  Fxm,  will  be  promptly  filled  to  any 
point  reached  by  railroad  or  nayigation. 


CALDWELIi,  GORDOX  &  CO. 

Iq.  1i2  Waliit  St.,  Fhibdelpbli;  lil  Bmifij,  Hew  York;  ud  144  Stite  St.,  Intoi. 

•  WHOL£8AI<I>  DBAtiEBB  IM 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  GOALS. 

8.  CALDWELL,  Js.,    F.  A.  HALL,    N.  P.  OOBOOM,    8.  B.  TOUNO, 


pniNeipAk  oppioc. 

No.  lia  WALNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


I     ,1. 


SAIMUEL  BONNELL,  JR. 

Office  Bo<nzi8 :— Noe.  48  &  46  Trinity  Building. 

Ill  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Z>SIAIj£B  in 

HONEY  BROOK  "•«»  LEHIGH  COALS. 


irf^^MM 


SHIPPING  WHARVES: 
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JOHM8TOWM,  CAHBBIA  COtTMTT,  PA. 

This  company,  by  mining  their  raw  materials  and  mannfactaring  the  pig  metal 
from  a  mixture  of  the  most  snitable  ores,  in  their  own  blast  farnaces,  situated  on 
both  side^  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  Tarious  kinds  of 
iron  best  adapted  for  the  diirerent  parts  of  a  rail.  Doin^  their  own  maehine-work 
and  repairs,  and  rolling  the,  railway  bars  with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  they 
produce  rails  of  an  unsurpassed  excellence  of  quality,  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 
The  long  experience  of  the  present  managers  of  the  company  and  the  enviable  repu- 
tation they  have  established  for  Cambria  rails,  are  deemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  tost 
purchasers  can,  at  all  timee,  depend  upon  receiving  rails  unsurpassed  for  strength 
and  wear  by  any  others  of  American  or  foreign  make.  Any  style  or  size  of  rails  csa 
be  supplied  on  short  notice,  and  new  patterns  of  desirable  weight  or  design  made  to 
order.  The  company  are  sIbo  preparing  to  manufiatctura  street  rails  by  the  pneumttic 
process.    Address 

CAMBRIA  IROM  COJHPAIIY,  400  ClieMiat  St^  PbllaAa. 


MAMJJTACVOBMXm  OV 


ASJ>  DiALKBa  ur. 

9 


imiBBS'  OILS,  in  Casks  and  Barrels,  always  on  hand  and  fyr  sale  at  the  veiy  kwtit 

market  prices. 

WAimZLL  HABZDieB  *  CO.,  IM  Front  It^  ear.  VaidM  Xmm,  V«w  T«k. 

JOKV  HJLflDTQS,  Vew  Bsdtei, 


■NOINKIII  AUD   AQSfIT  FOR  TNI 

loousT  ttomura  eo&i  a  mn  t^mnnii 


CmL  A3BnO  SffXHXHO  3SH€»tH3SSE, 

OFFICE:— BuatePt  ButUUnff,  MahatUanffo  Strtetf 

POTTSVtLLB,    PA. 


(Sttooiior  to  ANDBIW  BUlBIL,) 

AfliiT  FBI  mniio  iiB  inLfflft  uil  btiti,  dnucmfi  gul  ur^  k 


r>i  r 


LOCUST  MOURAXm  4JfD  KAmOTH  VEIN  COAL 


It   *  ■     I—     1  ^m^m-^^r-^ar^f^ 


WHAJUP:— Pier  18,  Post.  Bioluzxond. 


GLOSSARY. 


Abr.    Water-leTel ;  a  dnin. 
Alpha.    First  anthracite  coal-bed. 
Akticuhal.    GoiiTex;  like  the  roof 
of  a  house;   strata  dipping  two 


AKBrAOBODS.    Sandy. 

AaanxAjoaovB.    Clayey. 

▲uBomAii.    Sogers*!  aeooiid  series  of 

Falaoaolc  strata. 
Axis.    Linea  of  synclinal  or  antl- 

elinal  basins,  or  ridges. 
AiQia    Without  life;  gneiss. 

Baiais.    A  trap,  or  igneoos  rock. 
Babisi.     ▲  synclinal  troogh. 
Bmmcbms.   Layers  or  strata  In  a  ooal- 


Bnvwa.    Mineral  pitch  or  tar. 
Blaokbaitd.     a  rich   carbonaceous 

iron-atone. 
Blaok  Damp.    Carbonic  add. 
Bloom.    A  lump  of  malleable  iron. 
BoAKi>-Aia>-WAU..  AnimproTedmode 

of  mining  coal  (much  oaed  In  JSng- 

land). 
BOQU.     A  small  hand«ar  oaed  in 

minee. 
BBBAKHt.    A  coal-cracker. 
BasABTB.     A  term  applied  to  the 

chambers  in  which  miners  dig  cool. 
Bmkxsa.   Rock  composed  of  angular 

fragments. 
Bull  Ekqiki.    Direct  acting  steam 

pnmping^ngine. 

Caimosoio.  Becent  life ;  upper  strata. 
GALAMm.    A  coal-plant  or  fossil. 
Oaloakbous.    Rock  containing  lime. 
GAmsoirmBors.    Containing  carbon. 
OOAYX.   Sled  for  transporting  coal  In 

mines. 
Geaokbb.    a  coal-breaker. 
CUQiP.   Gradual  crush  in  ooal-mlnes, 
Ckop.    Edge  of  the  strata. 

Damp.    Heary  rapor;  carbonic  add 


DuvuDAnoH.  Erosion  of  upper  strata. 
DiToiOAii.    Rocks  between  the  Silu- 

rian  and  Carboniferous. 
DiKB.    An  Intrusion  of  trafKroek 
Dip.    IncIinAtion  of  strata. 
Dull.    A  tool  for  boring  a  hole  In 

rock  or  coal. 
Dump.    An  apparatna  tor  emptying 

oara. 

Bboarpmsmt.    Steep  slope  of  a  hill. 

'*Vaob.''  The  working  end  of  a  gang- 
way or  breast. 

Yaqlv.  Irregularity  or  dislocation 
of  strata. 

#iMHWinroCT.  Impregnated  with  iron. 


Fikb-Clat.    a  pure  clay. 
Fibx-Damp.   Carburetted  hydrogen. 
FoRMAnoif.    A  stratum,  or  group  of 

strata. 
Fossil.   Any  relic  of  plant  or  animal 

in  the  earthy  strata. 
FuEZTACB.    For  Tentilating  minee. 

Gaxqwat.    The  main  arenues  of  a 

mine. 
QxoLOOT.    Doctrine  of  the  earth. 
G5itB8.    A  stratified  granitoid  rock. 
GoesAif.  Oxidized  outcropa  of  Teina 

(a  Cornish  term). 
GRAmn.   A  crystalline,  unstratifled 

rock. 
GBBSNSTOzrz.    An  igneous  trappean 

rock. 
Gtpbttm.  Plaster  of  ^ris,  or  sulphate 

of  lime. 

HcASiHa.  Air-courses  and  crosfr«ttts 
in  mines. 

HiMATiTa.  Hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron. 

HoRKBLiaixK.  A  trappean  or  granitic 
rock. 

HoBflZBAOX.  A  roll  or  saddle  in  coal- 
mines. 

Htpoboio.  Under  all  life;  the  lower 
metamorphic. 

Ignioub.    Unstratifled  rocks  formed 

by  heat. 
**  IMTAKX."    Downcast  air<ourse. 

JuRABBXC.    A  recent  formation. 

Lamxkatxd.  Divided  into  thin  layers. 

LBProonxNDBOH.  A  fossil  plant  (so 
named  from  the  Bcale4ike  appear- 
ance of  its  leaf-ecars.) 

'*  I4PT."  A  set  of  mine  workings,  or 
the  distance  water  can  be  ayailably 
lifted  by  pumps. 

LionnrB.    Wood-coal,  or  fossil  wood. 

Loito-Wall.  a  mode  of  mining  by 
which  all  or  most  of  the  coal  is 
obtained. 

MxBOioxo.  Middle  lifb;  one  of  the 
great  dirisionB  of  fossUlferous 
strata. 

MxTAMoaPHiBM.  A  transformation  of 
strata  by  heat  or  chemical  action. 

"  MiRiiro,  Umdzb."  The  act  of  digging 
under  coal  or  a  soft  strata  in  coal- 
seams. 

MoLLUSCA.  A  soft  animal  dcToid  of 
bones,  but  partly  encased  in  shells. 

Opbbatob.  An  arbitnury  term  given 
to  the  anthradte  coal  miners  and 
shippers. 

PALM>iraoM>aT.    Doctrine  of  andent 


beings;  the  sdenoe  of  andent  of 

extinct  animal  or  vegetable  fossil 

remains. 
Palmosoio.    Ancient  life;  the  moat 

ancient  or  lowest  great  division  of 

fossiliferoufl  strata. 
Piox.  A  tool  for  digging  or  breaking 

ooalorrock. 
PiLLABB.    Coal  left  for  supporting 

the  roof  in  minee. 
POBPHTBT.    An    igneous  volcanio 

rock. 
'^PoBt^Airs-STALL.''    The  old  Engiish 

name  for  breastand-pillar  mode  of 

mining  coaL 
Primal.     The    earliest    PalssoBOio 

strata  of  the  Eastern  Appalachian 

Badn. 
Ptrxtxb.   a  combination  of  Bulphur 

with  other  minerals. 

"SoBBnra."    Term  applied  to  pillar 

work,— as,  **  robbing  back.** 
**  Rub."    a  mode  of  mining  ooaL 

SoEUTB.  An  indlne  or  troufl^  for 
sliding  coal  to  the  cars  or  shipping. 

Sbam.  Thin  layers  of  strata,  espe- 
cially coal-beds,  which  are  ent>> 
neously  called  vetnt  in  the  aathnk 
dte  regions.  • 

SacTioB.  Cut  through ;  an  actual  or 
ideal  exposure  of  any  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  showing  the  strata 
edgewise. 

Shalb.  Argillaceous  rocks  split  off 
in  thin  scales. 

SiucxoOT.  Flint  (applied  to  rocks 
oontaining  silex  or  quartz). 

Slatb.  Rocks  which  possess  a  rego- 
lar  cleavage. 

Slops.  A  slanting  shaft  on  the  dip 
of  aooal-bed. 

SfBATUM,— plural.  Strata.  Any  layer 
or  group  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

SnixB.  The  horizontal  direction  of 
strata. 

Sncp.  An  excavation  at  the  bottom 
of  a  slope  or  shaft,  fh>m  which  the 
water  from  the  mine  is  pumped  to 
the  surface. 

SnrcLnrAL.  A  basin  or  trough  formed 
by  the  "dip  and  rise"  of  the  strata. 

TRAP,  or  Trapfbab.  Yolcanio  rocks. 

Upoar.  Return  air-course,  through 
which  the  air  or  impurities  ascend 
to  th^surCue. 

Yxnr.    Minerals  in  fissures  of  the 
earth.    The  term  Is  not  sppllcable 
to  coal-beds  or  sedimentary  strata 
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Ad  Tkhommu,  578. 
AUeghmnjr  ooal-fleldi^  805. 

area  of,  318. 

eoal-Beuni  of,  888. 

identiiloAtion  of,  388. 

in  Alabama,  853. 

in  Kentnokj,  350. 

in  Maryland,  338. 

in  Ohio,  857. 

in  PenoBylTania,  881. 

in  Tennesiee,  351. 

in  West  Virginia,  888. 

map  of,  318. 

map  of,  in  Alabama,  855. 

measures  of,  321. 

prodaction  in  PennaylTania,  881. 

production  of,  in  Alabama,  857. 

production  of,  in  Ohio,  360. 

section  of,  in  Alabama,  358^ 

transrene  section  in  Haiylaady  838. 

Tcrtioal  section  of,  827. 
Alpha,  or  coal-bed  A,  248. 
Ancient  and  modem  formationfl»  51. 
Ancient  Appalachian,  tha^  48. 
Ancient  iron -master,  618. 
Anthracite  coal-beds,  261. 

coal  formation,  77. 

coal  of,  South  Wales,  145. 

fields  of  P«na^lTani%  156. 
Appalachian  formations^  50. 
Aroiadian  coal-fields,  386. 

area  of,  389. 

coal-seams  of,  888. 

map  of,  887. 

measures  of,  389. 
Area  of  anthracite  coal-fields,  127. 

of  European  coal-fields,  85. 
Areas  of  American  coal-fields,  88. 

of  British  ooal-fields,  84. 

of  British  (N.  A.)  ProrinMS^  84. 
Asia,  coal-fields  of,  92. 
Australian  coals,  93. 

Babclat,  or  Towanda  ooal-fiald,  309. 

section  of,  310. 
Base  radius,  505. 
BeaTer  Meadow  basin,  180. 

sections,  190,  192. 
Belgium,  coal-mines  of,  163. 
Bessemer  oouTerter,  044,  648. 

steel,  637,  639. 
Black  Creek  coal-basins,  196. 

Tertical  section,  187. 
Blast-furnace,  Aision,  Ac,  8S4> 
Blossburg  basin,  312. 

production  o^  314. 

section  at,  813. 
B,  or  Buck  Mountain  coal-bad,  248. 
Boundary  system  of  mining,  428^  486^ 
Box  cages,  462.  * 
Breaking  coal,  477,  482. 
British  coal-fields,  182. 


British  coals,  "potteries,"  147. 

(N.A.)  Prorinces^  386. 
Broad  Mountain  basin,  269. 
Broad  Top  coal-fields,  2^ 

coal,  analysis  of,  302. 

map  of;  299. 

mines  of,  803. 

production  of,  SOS. 

▼ertical  section  of,  800. 
Buck  Mountain  eoal-bed«  194. 

Caxpbbll's  Ledge,  163. 
Carbondale  coal-bed,  169. 
Carbondale  district,  16S. 
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